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AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Henry Cabot Lodge 


ago a boy could enter Harvard Col- 

lege and after four years graduate 

with the highest honors without knowing 
of the existence of the Declaration of In- 
dependence or when the Constitution of 
the United States was framed. What was 
true of Harvard was true of other univer- 
sities and colleges. American history was 
not included in the scheme of the higher 
education. Boys entering college were re- 
quired to know something of the history 
of Greece and Rome, but not of their own 
country. During the four years of the 
college course they had opportunity to 
study the history of England and Europe, 
but never to learn aught of the United 
States. This condition of education was 
merely an indication of an attitude of 
mind then passing away, but which had 
once been predominant. The usual opin- 
ion seems to have been during the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century that there 
was no American history worth telling, 
apart from the adventures of the earliest 
settlements and the events of the Revolu- 
tion, which were both connected so closely 
with the history of Europe that they 
might be deemed of importance. Among 
the most highly educated portion of the 
community the ignorance was, compara- 
tively speaking, densest, and for the very 
obvious reason that the history of democ- 
racy, a new thing then in the world, was 


A LITTLE more than thirty years 


entirely different in its attributes and con- 
ditions from the history with which every- 
body had been familiar for many centu- 
ries. To conceive of a history destitute of 
kings and nobles and traditions, unillu- 
mined by the splendor of a court, without 
the lights and shades which the contrast 
of ranks can alone give, was very difficult, 
because it involved a new idea. It always 
takes time for people to grasp the propo- 
sition that because a thing is different 
from that to which they have been accus- 
tomed it is not necessarily inferior of 
course. Habit and prescription, although 
in their very nature never fully realized 
nor perfectly understood, are forces of 
enormous power among men and nations. 
American history had also to contend with 
feminine indifference, and women influ- 
ence largely the success of historic writ- 
ings, as they do that of other books. Ma- 
caulay knew precisely the test of popular- 
ity and wide circulation when he said that 
he wanted his history to take the place of 
the novel on every young lady’s table. 
To suppose, therefore, that women would 
easily or at once take interest in the seem- 
ingly stern gray story of state building 
and war and constitutions, stripped, as it 
was in America, of all the glitter and ro- 
mance and refinement which clung about 
the history of monarchies and empires to 
which they had been accustomed, would 
have been to expect too much. “Fishers 
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and choppers and ploughmen,”’ constitut- 
ing a state in Emerson’s noble verse, were 
very fine, but they seemed unlikely to have 
a history as interesting or leave memoirs 
as entertaining as those of the Courts of 
Anne or Louis XIV, which educated 
Americans were wont to read. The truth 
was that the education to which I have 
alluded was defective in regard to the 
histcry of the United States simply be- 
cause that history during the first half of 
the Nineteenth Century had neither au- 
dience nor demand. Here and there a state 
historical society or local antiquarians or 
the descendants of some of the great men 
who fought the Revolution and made the 
Constitution collected material, gathered 
traditions or edited letters and memoirs, 
but these cfforts were commonly regarded 
as amiable idiosyncrasies, harmless but 
not designed for general use. Nothing 
illustrates better this attitude of mind 
toward American history at that time 
than that Prescott and Motley devoted 
their brilliant talents to Spain and Hol- 
land at a period which had no connection, 
or at best a very slight one, with the vast 
region which was to be one day the United 
States. The fact was that educated people 
did not think, as a rule, that the United 
States had any history worth considcra- 
tion, just as they likewise thought that 
while we had public men they were not to 
be seriously considered as statesmen in the 
sense of European or English Ministers 
or Parliamentary leaders. They were un- 
able to realize that the organization of a 
nation and the development of a new 
country by a great democracy demanded 
power, ability and statesmanship of a 
very high and strong variety. It was all 
different, it was new, and was not there- 
fore really impcrtant in the sense of the 
Old World. The colonial habit of mind 
died hard in regard to American history, 
as it did in many other ways. 

Yet even then there were men who saw 
what a field was open to the historian in 


the story of the United States and of the 
colonies out of which the United States 
had been developed. Richard Hildreth, 
working only on public documents, news- 


‘papers, printed books and pamphlets and 


Congressional debates, produced his his- 
tory of the United States from the earliest 
settlements down to his own time. The 
volumes are dry, without any literary 
quality or charm, almost unreadable as 
literature, but Hildreth’s work, consider- 
ing his material, is very accurate and re- 
mains as a comprehensive book of refer- 
ence more valuable than many which have 
succeeded it. Mr. Bancroft attained to 
much wider success and to greater fame. 
He had the advantage of an unoccupied 
field and a smaller world, so that his la- 
bors achieved a success impossible now to 
much better work. He brought to his task 
the best education and training which the 
universities of the United States and Ger- 
many could afford, a keen mind, vigorous 
abilities, an intense love of country and 
an unwearied industry. His history is 
diffuse ; there is an inordinate space given 
to the affairs of contemporary Europe, ° 
and in the earliest edition there was much 
turgid writing in praise of the principles 
of democracy and the rights of man, as 
expounded by Rousseau and Jefferson. 
But Mr. Bancroft rendered, nevertheless, 
an incalculable service to American his- 
tory by the vast mass of original matter 
which he brought to light and use and by 
the manner in which he gave unity and co- 
ordination to the history of the Colonies. 
So wide were his researches and so exten- 
sive was his material that even his long 
and industrious life did not enable him to 
get beyond the pericd of the Confedera- 
tion. To the same time we owe Mr. Pal- 
frey’s history of New England, a work of 
the highest and most admirable scholar- 
ship, of the best type of historical work, 
but somewhat dry in narration and neces- 
sarily covering only one group of the 
Colonies which were to become the future 
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States. In Francis Parkman, of a later 
generation than Bancroft or Palfrey, 
American literature found its first really 
great historian, one fairly entitled to a 
place in the small group of which Thu- 
cydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon are the 
great and hithefto unrivaled exemplars. 
Mr. Parkman not only had untiring in- 
dustry and the capacity for sifting evi- 
dence and marshaling facts drawn in 
many cases from the dark corners of for- 
gotten manuscripts, but he possessed also 
the power of compression, the reserved but 
vigorous style, and above all the imagi- 
nation, which enabled him to make history 
live and have a meaning, without which 
life and meaning it will surely die and be 
buricd among incoherent annals and scien- 
tific catalogues of facts. In a series of 
volumes he gradually drew a noble pic- 
ture of the mighty struggle of races, 
which ended in giving North America to 
the English-speaking people. The drama 
spread over a continent, the actors who 
flitted across the vast stage were Indians 
and Jesuits, courtiers of Louis XIV and 
sober Puritans of New England, French 
adventurers and sturdy Dutch traders 
from the Mohawk and the Hudson, all 
with the wilderness as a background and 
a future beyond imagination as the prize 
for which they blindly strove. Parkman 
made the world comprehend not only that 
Amcrican history was important, but that 
if it did not have the precise kind of pic- 
turesqueness to which that of Europe had 
accustomed us it had a picturesqueness of 
its own, a light and color and a dramatic 
force not less impressive because they dif- 
fered in kind from what had gone before. 
Parku.an began his work under the old 
conditions of indifference and inattention. 
When he brought his brilliant volumes to 
an end those conditions had utterly and 
entirely changed. The strong department 
of American History which has grown up 
at Cambridge in the last thirty years of 
the century is merely a sign of the com- 


plete alteration in opinion and feeling 
which had taken place not only in the 
universities and in the schools, but in the 
public mind after the close of the Civil 
War. Nothing in our earlier days, for 
example, showed more conclusively the 
national indifference to the past than the 
reckless destruction of landmarks and his- 
toric buildings. Now every effort is made 
to preserve all that remains which gives 
to past events a local habitation. Ameri- 
cans have learned, too late unfortunately 
in many instances, that the buildings and 
the fields, the woods and the streets, which 
have been the scenes of memorable events, 
have not only inestimable worth historic- 
ally and sentimentally, but that they are 
also pecuniarily valuable, to take a prac- 
tical view, to any community lucky 
enough to possess them. 

In the same way books ranging from 
the most extensive histories to antiquarian 
monographs rich in minute learning upon 
some Single incident have multiplied al- 
most beyond belief. Biographies, compi- 
lations of essays by specialists, general 
histories and manuals of all sorts have 
been duplicated and reduplicated until we 
seem in danger almost of losing sight of 
the city on account of the number of 
houses which cut off our view. The whole 
of our history, from the first voyage of 
Columbus to the last administration at 
Washington, has been examined and writ- 
ten about in some fashion. In the old days 
the period between the landings at 
Plymouth and Jamestown and the Declar- 
ation of Independence and that which 
stretched forward from the surrender at 
Yorktown might have been labeled, like 
portions of the maps so familiar a genera- 
tion ago, the “Great American Desert”. 
And people dwelt contented with their 
ignorance. But the settlements have 
spread and as they spread have subdued 
and conquered. “The Great American 
Desert” is no more; irrigation threatens 
its last stronghold, and the unopened 
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tracts of the history of the United States 
have al] been roamed over and explored. 
Most of the exploration and examination 
has resulted merely in what is so dear to 
the purely scientific historian, vast masses 
of catalogued facts where literature is ex- 
cluded, and one fact is just as good and 
important as any other, simply because it 
is a fact. These heaps of information, 
sume of it valueless, much of it undi- 
gested, still only partly assorted, are the 
necessary conditions for real history writ- 
ten by one capable and understanding 
man as distinct from the huge aggrega- 
tions of special articles immensely valu- 
able as books of reference but having the 
same relation to history in its highest 
sense that the English dictionary bears to 
the plays of Shakespeare or the verse of 
Milton. Out of this mass of material thus 
fervently and indiscriminately collected in 
the last forty years have come two his- 
tories of the highest type in scholarship, 
research and original thought—Mr. 
Henry Adams’s “History of the United 
States During the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison” and that of Mr. 
Rhodes covering the period subsequent to 
the Compromise of 1850. In addition to 
these we have many excellent biographies 
and monographs, as well as admirable 
presentations and pictures of certain 
epochs and movements like those of Mr. 
Fiske and Mr. McMaster, which are read 
by every one and which are even more 
necessary than the highly scientific cata- 
logues, stripped according to rule of all 
beauty of style and all human interest, 
and which are read by no one. To have 
brought so much pure gold as this out of 
the incalculable mass of “huddling silver 
little worth” is highly creditable to 
American letters and American history. 
It is an excellent record, not to be bettered 
elsewhere in the same period either in 
form or in the net contribution to human 
knowledge and to the comprehension of 
the meaning of man upon carth. 


Writers and learned societies, anti- 
quarians and biographers, however, can 
not make history unless the material for it 
exists, nor can they by their efforts alone 
develop from nothing a real interest in it 
among the people at large. The popular 
feeling which creates the interest and 
manifests itself not merely in the sale of 
histories and biographies, but by the en- 
thusiasm shown in the celebration of local 
anniversaries, in numberless addresses, 
usually forgotten at once, except in the 
town or village commemorated, in the pas- 
sion for genealogies and family histories, 
in the preservation and erection of monu- 
ments, springs from causes deep down 
among the people themselves. This activ- 
ity and this earnestness in all things per- 
taining to the past are sound and whole- 
some, and also full of meaning. It is a 
commonplace to say that a people which 
cares nothing for its past has no present 
and deserves no future. But it is not so 
obvious that widespread interest in history 
is the proof of national consciousness and 
of the abiding sense that a nation has 
come to its place in the world. 

While we looked to Europe for all our 
inspiration in art and letters, in thought 
and in politics, it was not to be expected 
that we should consider our own doings of 
much consequence or worthy of a serious 
place in history. Nor were those doings 
in themselves of much importance, for col- 
onies are mere appendages, and what 
chiefly concerns mankind is the tree, and 
not the dependent shoots which push up 
from scattered seeds or spreading roots. 
The history of the American colonies in- 
trinsically was not very important nor, 
apart from a certain air of adventure and 
rude picturesqueness, very interesting. 
But when the colonies became an inde- 
pendent state the case altered at once. 
The origin of the new nation became im- 
portant to know and understand in all its 
details. The ways of life, the habits and 
customs of the tribes which wandered in 
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the forests of Scandinavia and Germany 
are not in themselves very valuable, and 
are certainly not entertaining. But re- 
search exhausts itself, and wisely, too, in 
the effort to find the minutest facts which 
shall throw light upon the origin and his- 
tory of the people from whom have come 
not only the dominant races of Western 
Europe, but the Western civilization 
which has crossed oceans and subjugated 
continents. The island of Jamaica is his- 
torically negligible, but the little state of 
Rhode Island deserves the careful atten- 
tion of the historian because of her part 
and influence in founding, making and 
guiding a nation. 


Many years passed before we emerged - 


wholly from the colonial condition. Long 
after we had become independent polit- 
ically the old colonial habits of thought, 


as strong as they were impalpable, clung . 
fast about us. Only step by step did we , 
shake off the provincial spirit and rid . 


ourselves of the bated breath of the col- 
onist. We did not come to a full national 
consciousness until we 
through the awful trial of the Civil War. 
Then we realized what we were, and the 
trembling deference to foreign opinion, 
the sensitive outcry against foreign crit- 
icism, as well as the uneasy self-assertion 
and bragging which accompanied them, 
fell from us as the burden fell from the 
shoulders of Christian. There was still 
much to do, but the old colomal habit of 
mind was shattered beyond recovery. It 
lingered on here and there; it dies hard, 
but it is dying, and now is nearly. dead. 
With the coming of a true national con- 
sciousness came the interest in the past 
and in history. It was apparent that the 
United States was one of the most con- 
siderable facts of the age when its con- 
solidation had once been effected and all 
peril of dissolution had departed with the 
crushing out of the powers which aimed at 
separation. Anything which helped to ex- 
plain this great fact became, therefore, of 


ing the nation. 


had passed 


intense interest. As the years passed on 
the fact grew larger. In due time a not 
very serious war revealed the fact to the 
world, and it appeared that the fact of 
the United States had, and was destined 
to have, a strong and increasing influence 
upon all the other facts known as the na- 
tions of the earth. Thus did it become 
more than ever obvious that the explana- 
tion of the United States to be found in 
the history of the past four centuries was 
worthy of the best efforts of the historian. 
The pride in what the country is spurs 
men on to pride in all who shared in mak- 
From the abortive at- 
tempts of the earlicst adventurers, from 
the feeble settlements clinging to the At- 


‘lantic seaboard, on through the confused 


and seemingly petty history of the col- 
onies and of the scattered people and 
small states struggling out of revolution 
and dissension to a larger national life, to 
those who saved the Union from disinte- 
gration, and still on to those who have 
carricd her power forward to the Pacific 
and made, a great nation where there was 


none before, all alike have come to have 
; cep meaning and importance. Hence the 


rise of American history, and, what is 
mare important, of the general interest in 
that history, which may be trusted to sep- 
arate.the wheat from ‘the chaff and give 
us not only knowledge, but also something 
worthy. to'take a place in literature by the 
manner in which the knowledge is com- 
municated to men. 

Indeed, signs are not wanting that the 
inhabitants of England and Europe are 
beginning to think that the history of a 
people who have made a great and power- 
ful nation to whom the future in large 
measure belongs is worthy of considera- 
tion, and that it may not be amiss to 
know something of the men who have led 
and guided that people. There is evident, 
even on the other side of the Atlantic, a 
dawning idea that this knowledge may be 
as useful and even as illuminating as to 
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trace the fortunes of some petty and 
wholly effaced Italian city despot or the 
personal intrigues of forgotten courtiers. 

It has been a great and interesting 
change. There is no longer danger that 
the history of the United States will be 
neglected. We are much more likely to 
suffer from too much zeal and from use- 
less accumulations and needless repeti- 


tions. But as Webster said that in his pro- 
fession he always found there was plenty 
of room at the top, so is there still ample 
opportunity in many periods and phases 
of American history yet untouched for 
the rare historian who, in the largest and 
finest sense, can write history which shall 
rest upon learning and also become a part 
of the literature of mankind. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


By James S. Metcalfe 


DRAMATIC EDITOR OF 


GE SES. 
« ma 7-1) IME was, and that not so 
\ } very far off, when no 


actor, no matter how ex- 
emplary his private life, 
no matter how perfect his 
domestic relations, could 
hope to mix on terms of exact equal- 
ity with those who had attained even less 
eminence than he in other walks of life. 
Dying, to leave behind one a name like 
that of Joseph Jefferson is a unique dis- 
tinction for a man in any calling. His 
career as an artist, long and successful as 
it was, is not, however, his greatest claim 
to grateful memory. It gave him fame 
and fortune, it is true, but, by the high 
consideration he gained through the in- 
tegrity and uprightness of his private 
life, he repaid to his calling manifold 
what he received from it. Choosing his 
associates from among the best of those 
with whom he came in contact, he did 
much to show the world that the actor 
might be a man among men, a gentleman 
among gentlemen, even in times when the 
stage had not entirely escaped from the 
stigma of vagabondage put on it by the 
law and by popular opinion of earlier 
days. His life has been a potent influ. 
ence in elevating the social standing of 
his profession, and its example will sur- 
vive as a precious instance of right living 
to new generations of those who follow 
the profession of acting. 

Artistically his name will go down to 
fame as the creator and impersonator of 
one character—that of Rip Van Winkle. 
This was his unique possession, made his 


“LIFE” 


by the consummate artistic skill with 
which he made the ne’er-do-well a real, a 
humorous and, in spite of his faults, a 
lovable being. Others have enacted Bob 
Acres, Caleb Plummer and Major Go- 
lightly in a way to challenge comparison 
with Mr. Jefferson’s performance of these 
parts, but to the entire American public 
there never was, and it may be safely pre- 
dicted, never will be another Rip Van 
Winkle than that of Joseph Jefferson. 

For almost three score years he has 
been active upon the stage. A long time 
that to have moved every year the hearts 
of thousands to tears and laughter. Many 
now of mature years first learned through 
Jefferson the power of the actor’s art. To 
these, and to all who have felt his gentle 
sway, his name and memory will be held 
in grateful recollection. He was the best 
instance in our time of the strongly per- 
sonal hold the actor, as distinguished 
from the exponents of other arts, has 
upon his public. It is flesh and blood, a 
living human being, who makes the ap- 
peal to our own humanity, and we never 
dissociate wholly the man who does it 
from the thing he does. And when he de- 
parts from us there goes with him the 
thing he did, not to endure except in 
memory and not to be reproduced by an- 
other. With the death of Joseph Jeffer- 
son there comes to us a feeling of the dis- 
tinct loss of a dear possession which can 
not be replaced. The Rip Van Winkle 
that we wept over and laughed at and 
loved has gone from us for ever except as 
he lives beloved in our memories. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE WILL OF JOHN MARSHALL GLENARM 


ICKERING’S letter bringing news 
of my grandfather’s death found 
me at Naples early in October. John 
Marshall Glenarm had died in June, 
leaving a will which gave me his prop- 
erty conditionally, Pickering wrote, and 
it was necessary for me to return im- 
‘mediately to qualify as legatee. It was 
by the merest luck that the letter came to 
my hands at all, for it had been sent to 
Constantinople, in care of the consul-gen- 
eral instead of my banker there, and it 
was not Pickering’s fault that the consul 
was a friend of mine who kept track of 
my wanderings and was able to hurry the 
executor’s letter after me to Italy, where 
I had gone to meet an English financier 
who had, I was advised, unlimited money 
to spend on African railways. I am an 
engineer, a graduate of an American in- 
stitution familiarly known as “The 
Tech,” and as my funds were running 
low I naturally turned to my profession 
for employment. 
But this letter changed my plans, and 
the following day I cabled Pickering of 


my departure and was outward bound on. 


a steamer for New York. Fourteen days 
later I sat in Pickering’s office in the 
Alexis Building and listened intently 
while he read, with much ponderous em- 
- phasis, the provisions of my grand- 
father’s will. When he concluded I 
laughed. Pickering was a serious man, 
and I was glad to see that my levity 
pained him. I had, for that matter, al- 
‘ways been a source of annoyance to him, 


and his look of distrust and rebuke did 
not trouble me in the least. 

I reached across the table for the pa- 
per, and he gave the sealed and be- 
ribboned copy of John Marshall Glen- 
arm’s will into my hands. I read it 
through for myself, feeling conscious 
meanwhile that Pickering’s cool gaze was 
bent inquiringly upon me. These are the 
paragraphs that interested me most: 


“I give and devise unto my said grand- 
son, John Glenarm, sometime a resident 
of the City and State of New York, and 
later a vagabond of parts unknown, a 
certain property known as Glenarm 
House, with the lands and hereditaments 
thereunto pertaining and _ hereinafter 
more particularly described, and all per- 
sonal effects, goods and other property 
that may be located in the premises and 
on the land herein described,—the said 
realty lying in the County of Wabana 
in the State of Indiana,—upon this con- 
dition, faithfully and honestly performed: 

“That said John Glenarm shall remain 
an occupant of said Glenarm House and 
of my lands appurtenant thereto, de- 
meaning himself meanwhile in an orderly 
and temperate manner. Should he fail 
at any time during said year to comply 
with this provision, said property shall 
at once revert to my general estate, and 
become, without reservation and without 
necessity for any process of law the prop- 
erty, absolutely, of Marian Devereux, of 
the County and State of New York.” 
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“Well,” he demanded, striking his 
hands upon the arms of his chair, “what 
do you think of it?” 

For the life of me I could not help 
laughing again. There was, in the first 
place, a delicious irony in the fact that I 
should learn through him of my grand- 
father’s wishes with respect to myself. 
Pickering and I had grown up in the 
same town in Vermont; we had attended 
the same preparatory school, but there 
had been from boyhood a certain an- 
tagonism between us. He had always 
succeeded where I failed, which is to say, 
I must admit, that he had succeeded 
pretty frequently. When I refused to 
settle down to my profession, but chose 
to see something of the world first, 
Pickering gave himself seriously to the 
law, and there was, I knew from the be- 
ginning, no manner of chance that he 
would fail. 

I am not more or less than human, and 
I remembered with joy that once I had 
thrashed him soundly at the prep school 
for bullying a smaller boy; but our score 
from school days was not without tallies 
on his side. He was easily the better 
scholar—I grant him that; and he was 
shrewd and plausible. You never quite 
knew the extent of his powers and re- 
sources, and he had, I always maintained, 
the most amazing good luck,—as witness 
the fact that John Marshall Glenarm had 
taken a friendly interest in him. It was 
wholly like my grandfather, who was a 
man of many whims, to give his affairs 
into Pickering’s keeping; and I could 
not complain, for I had missed my own 
chance with him. It was, I knew readily 
enough, part of my punishment for hav- 
ing succeeded so signally in incurring 
my grandfather’s displeasure that he had 
made it necessary for me to treat with 
Arthur Pickering in this matter of the 
will; and Pickering was enjoying the 
situation to the full. 

But there was something not wholly 
honest in my mirth, for my conduct dur- 
ing the three preceding years had been 


reprehensible. I had used my grand- 
father shabbily. My parents died when I 
was a childs and he had cared for me as 
far back as my memory ran. He had 
suffered me to spend the fortune left by 
my father without restraint; he had ex- 
pected much of me, and I had grievously 
disappointed him. It was his hope that I 
should devote myself to architecture, a 
profession for which he had the greatest 
admiration, whereas I had insisted on 
engineering. 

I am not writing an apology for my 
life, and I shall not attempt to extenuate 
my conduct in going abroad at the end 
of my course at Tech and, making 
Laurance Donovan’s acquaintance, set- 
ting off with him on a career of ad- 
venture. I do not regret, though pos- 
sibly it would be more to my credit if I 
did, the months spent in leisurely follow- 
ing the Danube east of the Iron Gate— 
Laurance Donovan always with me, while 
we urged the villagers and inn-loafers to 
all manner of sedition, acquitting our- 
selves so well that, when we came out into 
the Black Sea for further pleasure, Rus- 
sia did us the honor to keep a spy at our 
heels. I should like, for my own satis- 
faction, at least, to set down an account 
of certain affairs in which we were con- 
cerned at Belgrad, but without Larry’s 
consent I am not at liberty to do so. Nor 
shall I take time here to describe our 
travels in Africa, though our study of 
the Atlas Mountain dwarfs won us honor- 
able mention by the British Ethnological 
Society. : 

These were my yesterdays; but to-day 
I sat in Arthur Pickering’s office in the 
towering Alexis building, conscious of 
the muffled roar of Broadway, discussing 
the terms of my grandfather Glenarm’s 
will with a man whom I disliked as heart- 
ily as it is safe for one man to dislike an- 
other. Pickering had asked me a ques- 
tion, and I was suddenly aware that his 
eyes were fixed upon me and that he 
awaited my answer. 


“What do I think of it?” I repeated. 


MEREDITH 


“I don’t know that it makes any differ- 
ence what I think, but I’ll tell you, if you 
want to know, that I call it infamous, 
outrageous, that a man should leave a 
ridiculous will of that sort behind him. 
All the old money-bags who pile up for- 
tunes magnify the importance of their 
money. They imagine that every kind- 
ness, every ordinary courtesy shown 
them, is merely a bid for a slice of the 
cake. I’m disappointed in my grand- 
father. He was a splendid old man, 
though God knows he had his queer ways. 
Pll bet a thousand dollars, if I have so 
much money in the world, that this 
scheme is yours, Pickering, and not his. 
It smacks of your ancient vindictiveness, 
and John Marshall Glenarm had none of 
that in his blood. That stipulation about 
my residence out there is fantastic. I 
don’t have to be a lawyer to know that; 
and no doubt I could break the will; I’ve 
a good notion to try it, anyhow.” 

“To be sure. You can tie up the estate 
for a half a dozen years if you like,” he 
replied coolly. He did not look upon me 
as likely to become a formidable litigant. 
My staying qualities had been proved 
weak long ago, as Pickering knew well 
enough. 

“No doubt you would like that,” I an- 
swered. “But I’m not going to give you 
the pleasure. I abide by the terms of the 
will. My grandfather was a fine old gen- 
tleman. I shan’t drag his name through 
the courts,—not even to please you, Ar- 
thur Pickering,” I declared hotly. 

“The sentiment is worthy of a good 
man, Glenarm,” he rejoined. 

“But this woman who is to succeed to 
my rights,—I don’t seem to remember 
her.” 

“It is not surprising that you never 
heard of her.” 

“Then she’s not a connection of the 
family,—no long-lost cousin whom I 
ought to remember?” ° 

“No; she was a late acquaintance of 
your grandfather. He met her through 
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an old friend of his,—Miss Evans, known 
as Sister Theresa. Miss Devereux is Sis- 
ter Theresa’s niece.” 

I whistled. I had a dim recollection 
that during my grandfather’s long 
widowerhood there were occasional re- 
ports that he was about to marry. The 
name of Miss Evans had been mentioned 
in this connection. I had heard it spoken 
of in my family, and not, I remembered, 
with much kindness. Later I heard of her 
joining a Sisterhood, and opening a 
school somewhere in the West. 

“And Miss Devereux,—is she an elder- 
ly nun, too?” 

“I don’t know how elderly she is, but 
she isn’t a nun at present. Still, she’s 
very much alone in the world, and she 
and Sister Theresa are very intimate.” 

“Pass the will again, Pickering, while 
I make sure I grasp these diverting ideas. 
Sister Theresa isn’t the one I mustn’t 
marry, is she? It’s the other ecclesiastical 
embroidery artist,—the one with the x 
in her name, suggesting the algebra of 
my vanishing youth.” 

I read aloud this paragraph: 


“Provided, further, that in event said 
John Glenarm aforesaid shall marry the 
said Marian Devereux, or in the event of 
any promise or contract of marriage be- 
tween said persons within five years from 
the date of said John Glenarm’s accept- 
ance of the provisions of this will, the 
whole estate shall become the property 
absolutely of St. Agatha’s School, at 
Annandale, Wabana County, Indiana, a 
corporation under the laws of said state.” 


“For a touch of comedy commend me 
to my grandfather! Pickering, you al- 
ways. were a well-meaning fellow,—I’ll 
turn over to you all my right, interest 
and title in and to these angelic Sisters. 
Marry! I like the idea! I suppose some 
one will try to marry me for my money. 
Marriage, Pickering, is not embraced in 
my scheme of life!” 
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“I should hardly call you a marrying 
man,” he observed. 

“Perfectly right, my friend! Sister 
Theresa was considered a possible match 
for my grandfather in my youth. I’m 
quite out of it with her. And the other 
lady with the fascinating algebraic cli- 
max to her name,—she, too, is impossi- 
ble; it seems that I can’t get the money 
by marrying her. I’d better let her take 
it. She’s as poor as the devil, I dare say.” 

“I imagine not. The Evanses are a 
wealthy family, in spots, and she ought 
to have some money of her own, if her 
aunt doesn’t coax it out of her for edu- 
cational schemes.” 

“And where on the map are these love- 
ly creatures to be found?” 

“Sister Theresa’s school adjoins your 
preserve; Miss Devereux has, I think, 
some of your own weakness for travel. 
Sister Theresa is her nearest relative, and 
she occasionally visits St. Agatha’s— 
that’s the school.” 

“I suppose they embroider altar-cloths 
together and otherwise labor valiantly 
to bring confusion upon Satan and his 
cohorts. Just the people to pull the wool 
over the eyes of my grandfather!” 

Pickering smiled at my resentment. 

“You'd better give them a wide berth; 
they might catch yov in their net. Sister 
Theresa is said to have quite a winning 
way. She certainly plucked your grand- 
father.” 

“Nuns in spectacies, the gentle edu- 
cators of youth and that sort of thing, 
with a good-natured old man for their 
prey. None of them for me!” 

“I rather thought so,” remarked 
Pickering,—and he pulled his watch 
from his pocket and turned the stem with 
his heavy fingers. He was short, thick- 
set and sleek, with a square jaw, hair al- 
ready thin and a close-clipped mustache. 
Age, I mentally reflected, was not im- 
proving him. 

I had no intention of allowing him to 
see that I was irritated. I drew out my 


cigarette case and passed it across the 
table. 

“After you! (‘They’re made quite 
specially for me in Madrid.” 

“You forget that I never use tobacco 
in any form.” 

“You always did miss a good deal of 
the joy of living,” I observed, throwing 
my smoking match into his waste-paper 
basket, to his obvious annoyance. “Well, 
I’m the bad boy of the story-books; but 
I’m really sorry my inheritance has a 
string tied to it. I’m about out of money. 
I suppose you wouldn’t advance me a few 
thousands on my expectation—” 

“Not a cent,” he declared, with quite 
unnecessary vigor; and I laughed again, 
remembering that in my old appraise- 
ment of him generosity had not been 
represented in large figures. “It’s not in 
keeping with your grandfather’s wishes 
that I should do so. You must have spent 
a good bit of money in your tiger-hunt- 
ing exploits,” he added. 

“I have spent all I had,” I replied 
amiably. “Thank God, I’m not a clam! 
I’ve seen the world and paid for it, and 
I ask nothing of you. You undoubtedly 
share my grandfather’s idea of me, that 
I’m a wild man who can’t sit still or lead 
an orderly, decent life; but I’m going to 
give you a terrible disappointment. 
What's the size of the estate?” 

Pickering eyed me—uneasily, I 
thought—and began playing with a pen- 
cil. I never liked Pickering’s hands; 
they were thick and white and better kept 
than I like to see a man’s hands. 

“I fear it’s going to be disappointing. 
In his trust-company boxes here I have 
been able to find only about ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of securities. Possibly— 
quite possibly—we were all deceived in 
the amount of his fortune. Sister The- 
resa wheedled large sums out of him, and 
he spent, as you will see, a small fortune 
on the house at Annandale without 
finishing it. It wasn’t a cheap proposi- 
tion, and in its unfinished condition it is 
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practically valueless. You must know 
that Mr. Glenarm gave away a great deal 
of money in his lifetime. Moreover, he 
established your father. You know what 
he left,—it was not a small fortune as 
those things are reckoned.” 

I was restless under this recital. My 
father’s estate had been of respectable 
size, and I had dissipated the whole of it. 
My conscience pricked me as I recalled 
an item of forty thousand dollars that I 
had spent—somewhat grandly—on an 
expedition that I led, with considerable 
satisfaction to myself, at least, through 
the Sudan. But Pickering’s words 
amazed me. 

“Let me understand you,” I said, 
bending toward him. “My grandfather 
was supposed to be rich, and yet you tell 
me you find little property. Sister The- 
resa got money from him to help build a 
school. How much was that?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars. It was an 
open account. His books show the ad- 
vances, but he took no notes.” 

“And that claim is worth—?” 

“It is good as against her individu- 
ally. But she contends—” 

“Yes, go on!” 

I had struck the right note. He was 
annoyed by my persistence and his ap- 
parent discomfort pleased me. 

“She refuses to pay. She says Mr. 
Glenarm made her a gift of the money.” 

“That’s possible, isn’t it? He was for- 
ever making gifts to churches. Schools 
and thelogical seminaries were a sort of 
weakness with him.” 

“That is quite true, but this account 
is among the assets of the estate. It’s my 
business as executor to collect it.” 

“We'll pass that. If you get this 
money the estate is worth sixty thousand 
dollars, plus the value of the land out 
there at Annandale, and Glenarm House 
is worth—” 

“There you have me!” 

It was the first lightness he had shown, 
and it put me on guard. 


“T should like an idea of its value. 
Even an unfinished house is worth some- 
thing.” 

“Land out there is worth from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre. There’s an even hundred acres. 
T’ll be glad to have your appraisement of 
the house when you get there.” 

“Humph! You flatter my judgment, 
Pickering. The loose stuff there is worth 
how much?” 

“It’s all in the library. Your grand- 
father’s weakness was architecture—” 

“So I remember!” I interposed, recall- 
ing my stormy interviews with John 
Marshall Glenarm over my choice of a 
profession. 

“In his last years he turned more and 
more to his books. He placed out there 
what is, I suppose, the finest collection of 
books relating to architecture to be found 
in this country. That was his chief 
hobby, after church affairs, as you may 
remember, and he rode it hard. But he 
derived a great deal of satisfaction from 
his studies.” 

I laughed again; it was easier to laugh 
than to cry over the situation. 

“TI suppose he wanted me to sit down 
there, surrounded by works on architec- 
ture, with the idea that a study of the 
subject would be my only resource. The 
scheme is eminently Glenarmian! And all 
I get is a worthless house, a hundred 
acres of land, ten thousand dollars, and 
a doubtful claim against a Protestant 
nun who hoodwinked my grandfather 
into setting up a school for her. Bless 
your heart, man, so far as my inheritance 
is concerned it would have been money in 
my pocket to have stayed in Africa.” 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

“But the personal property is all 
mine,—anything that’s loose on the 
place. Perhaps my grandfather planted 
old plate and government bonds just to 
Pique the curiosity of his heirs, succes- 
sors and assigns. It would be in keep- 
ing p 
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I had walked to the window and looked 
out across the city. As I turned sudden- 
ly I found Pickering’s eyes bent upon me 
with curious intentness. I had never liked 
his eyes; they were too steady. When a 
man always meets your gaze tranquilly 
and readily, it is just as well to be wary 
of him. 

“Yes; no doubt you will find the place 
literally packed with treasure,” he said, 
and laughed. “When you find anything 
you might wire me.” 

He smiled; the idea seemed to give him 
pleasure. 

“Are you sure there’s nothing else?” I 
asked. “No substitute,—no codicil?” 

“If you know of anything of the kind 
it’s your duty to produce it. We have 
exhausted the possibilities. Ill admit 
that the provisions of the will are un- 
usual; your grandfather was a peculiar 
man in many respects; but he was thor- 
oughly sane and his faculties were all 
sound to the last.” . 

“He treated me a lot better than I de- 
served,” I said, with a heartache that I 
had not known often in my irresponsible 
life; but I could not afford to show feel- 
ing before Arthur Pickering. 

I picked up the copy of the will and 
examined it. It was undoubtedly authen- 
tic; it bore the certificate of the clerk of 
Wabana County, Indiana. The witnesses 
were Thomas Bates and Arthur Picker- 
ing. 

“Who is Bates?” I asked, pointing to 
the man’s signature. 

“One of your grandfather’s discov- 
eries. He’s in charge of the house out 
there, and a trustworthy fellow. He’s a 
fair cook, among other things. I don’t 
know where Mr. Glenarm got Bates, but 
he had every confidence in him. The man 
was with him at the end.” 

A picture of my grandfather dying, 
alone with a servant, while I, his only 
kinsman, wandered in strange lands, was 
not one that I could contemplate with 
much satisfaction. My grandfather had 


been an odd little figure of a man, who al- 
ways wore a long black coat, silk hat, and 
carried a curious silver-headed staff, and 
said puzzling things at which everybody 
was afraid either to laugh or to cry. The 
thought of him touched me now. I was 
glad to feel that his money had never 
been a lure to me; it did not matter 
whether his estate was great or small, I 
could, at least, ease my conscience by 
obeying the behest of the old man whose 
name I bore, and whose interest in the 
finer things of life and art had given 
him an undeniable distinction. 

“I should like to know something of 
Mr. Glenarm’s last days,” I said ab- 
ruptly. 

“He wished to visit the village where 
he was born, and Bates, his companion 
and servant, went to Vermont with him. 
He died quite suddenly, and was buried 
beside his father in the old village ceme- 
tery. I saw him last early in the sum- 
mer. I was away from home and did not 
know of his death until it was all over. 
Bates came to report it to me, and to 
sign the necessary papers in probating 
the will. It had to be done in the place 
of the decedent’s residence, and we went 
together to Wabana, the seat of the coun- 
ty in which Annandale lies.” 

I was silent after this, looking out 
toward the sea that had called me since 
my earliest dreams of the world that lay 
beyond it. 

“It’s a poor stake, Glenarm,” re- 
marked Pickering consolingly, and I 
wheeled upon him. 

“I suppose you think it a poor stake! 
I suppose you can’t see anything in that 
old man’s life beyond his money; but I 
don’t care a curse what my inheritance is! 
I never obeyed any of my grandfather’s 
wishes in his lifetime, but now that he’s 
dead his last wish is mandatory. I’m go- 
ing out there to spend a year if I die for 
it. Do you get my idea?” 

“Humph! You always were a stormy 
petrel,” he sneered. “I fancy it will be 
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safer to keep our most agreeable ac- 
quaintance on a strictly business basis. 
If you accept the terms of the will—” 

“Of course I accept them! Do you 
think I am going to make a row, refuse 
to fulfill that old man’s last wish! I 
gave him enough trouble in his life with- 
out disappointing him in his grave. I 
suppose you’d like to have me fight the 
will; but I’m going to disappoint you.” 

He said nothing, but played with his 
pencil. I had never disliked him so heart- 
ily; he was so smug and comfortable. 
His office breathed the very spirit of 
prosperity. I wished to finish my business 
and get away. 

“I suppose the region out there has a 
high death rate. How’s the malaria?’’ 

“Not alarmingly prevalent, I under- 
stand. There’s a summer resort over on 
one side of Lake Annandale. The place 
is really supposed to be wholesome. I 
don’t believe your grandfather had homi- 
cide in mind in sending you there.” 

“No, he probably thought the rustica- 
tion would make a man of me. Must I 
do my own victualing? I suppose I’ll be 
allowed to eat.” 

“Bates can cook for you. He’ll sup- 
ply the necessities. Ill instruct him to 
obey your orders. I assume you'll not 
have many guests,—in fact,”’—he studied 
the back of his hand intently,—‘while 
that isn’t stipulated, I doubt whether it 
was your grandfather’s idea that you 
should surround yourself—” 

“With boisterous companions!” I sup- 
plied the words in my cheerfullest tone. 
“No; my conduct shall be exemplary, 
Mr. Pickering,” I added, with affable 
irony. 

He picked up a single sheet of thin 
typewritten paper and passed it across 
the table. It was a formal acquiescence in 
the provisions of the will. Pickering had 
prepared it in advance of my coming, 
and this assumption that I would accept 
the terms irritated me. Assumptions as 
to what I should do under given condi- 


tions had always annoyed me, and ac- 
counted, in a large measure, for my 
proneness to surprise and disappoint peo- 
ple. Pickering summoned a clerk to wit- 
ness my signature. 

“How soon shall you take possession?” 
he asked. “I have to make a note of it.” 

“T shall start for Indiana to-morrow,” 
IT answered. 

As I rose to go Pickering said: 

“It will be sufficient if you drop me a 
line, say once a month, to let me know 
you are there. The post-office is Annan- 
dale.” 

“I suppose I might file a supply of 
postal cards in the village and arrange 
for the mailing of one every month.” 

“It might be done that way,” he an- 
swered evenly. 

“We may perhaps meet again, if I 
don’t die of starvation or ennui. Good- 
by.” 

We shook hands stiffly and I left him, 
going down in an elevator filled. with 
eager-eyed, anxious men. I, at least, had 
no cares of business. It made no differ- 
ence to me whether the market rose or 
fell, Something of the spirit of adven- 
ture that had been my curse quickened 
in my heart as I walked through crowded 
Broadway past Trinity Church to a bank 
and drew the balance remaining on my 
letter of credit. I received in currency 
slightly less than one thousand dollars. 

As I turned from the teller’s window I 
ran into the arms of the last man in the 
world I expected to see. 

This, let it be remembered, was in Oc- 
tober of the year of our Lord, nineteen 
hundred and one. 


CHAPTER II 


A FACE AT SHERRY’S 


“Don’t mention my name an thou 
lovest me!” said Laurance Donovan, and 
he drew me aside, ignored my hand and 
otherwise threw into our meeting a casual 
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quality that was somewhat amazing in 
view of the fact that we had met last at 
Cairo. 

‘Allah il Allah!” 

It was undoubtedly Larry. I felt the 
heat of the desert and heard the camel- 
drivers cursing and our Sudanese guides 
plotting mischief under a window far 
away. 

‘“Well!? we both exclaimed interroga- 
tively. 

He rocked gently back and forth, with 
his hands in his pockets, on the tile floor 
of the banking-house. I had seen him 
stand thus once on a time when he had 
eaten nothing in four days—it was in 
Abyssinia, and our guides had lost us in 
the worst possible place—with the same 
untroubled look in his eyes. 

“Please don’t appear surprised, or 
scared or anything, Jack,” he said, with 
his delicious intonation. “I saw a fellow 
looking for me an hour or so ago. He’s 
been at it for several months; hence my 
presence on these shores of the brave and 
the free. He’s probably still looking, as 
he’s a persistent devil. I’m here, as we 
may say, quite incog. Staying at an 
East-side lodging-house, where I shan’t 
invite you to call on me. But I must see 
you.” 

“Dine with me to-night, at Sher- 
ry’s—” 

“Too big, too many people—” 

“Therein lies security, if you’re in 
trouble. I’m about to go into exile, and I 
want to eat one more civilized dinner be- 
fore I go.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well. Where are 
you off for,—not Africa again?” 

“No. Just Indiana,—one of the sover- 
eign American states, as you ought to 
know.” 

“Indians?” 

“No; warranted all dead.” 

“Pack train—balloon—automobile — 
camels,—how do you get there?” 

“Varnished cars. It’s easy. It’s not 
the getting there; it’s the not dying of 
ennui after you’re on the spot.” 


“Humph! What hour did you say for 
the dinner?” 

“Seven o’clock. Meet me at the en- 
trance.” 

“T’ll be there if I’m not in jail. Kindly 
allow me to precede you, and don’t fol- 
low, please !” 

He walked away, his gloved hands 
clasped lazily behind him, lounged out 
upon Broadway and turned toward the 
Battery. I waited until he disappeared, 
then took an up-town car. 

My first meeting with Laurance Dono- 
van was in Constantinople, at a café 
where I was dining. He got into a row 
with an Englishman and knocked him 
down. It was not my affair, but I liked 
the ease and definiteness with which 
Larry put his foe out of commission. I 
learned later that it was a way he had. 

My friend, the American consul-gen- 
eral at Constantinople, was not without 
a sense of humor, and [I easily enlisted 
him in Larry’s behalf. The Englishman 
thirsted for vengeance and invoked all 
the powers. He insisted, with reason, 
that Larry was a British subject and that 
the American consul had no right to give 
him asylum,—a point that was, I under- 
stand, thoroughly well-grounded in law 
and fact. Larry maintained, on the other 
hand, that he was not English but Irish, 
and that, as his country maintained no 
representative in Turkey, it was his. priv- 
ilege to find refuge wherever it was of- 
fered. Larry was always the most plausi- 
ble of human beings, and between us,— 
he, the American consul and I,—we made 
an impression, and got him off. 

I did not realize until later that the 
real joke lay in the fact that Larry was 
English-born, and that his devotion to 
Ireland was purely sentimental and quix- 
otic. His family had, to be sure, come 
out of Ireland some time in the dim past, 
and settled in England; but when Larry 
reached years of knowledge, if not of dis- 
cretion, he cut Oxford and insisted on 
taking his degree at Dublin. He even 
believed,—or thought he believed,—in 
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banshees. He allied himself during his 
university days with the most radical and 
turbulent advocates of a separate na- 
tional existence for Ireland, and occasion- 
ally spent a month in jail for rioting. 
But Larry’s instincts were scholarly; he 
made a brilliant record at the University ; 
then, at twenty-two, he came forth to 
look at the world, and liked it exceeding 
well. His father was a busy man, and 
he had other sons; so he granted Larry 
an allowance and told him to keep away 
from home until he got ready to be re- 
spectable. So, from Constantinople, after 
a tour of Europe, we together crossed 
the Mediterranean in search of the flesh- 
pots of lost kingdoms, spending three 
years in the pursuit. We parted at Cairo 
on excellent terms. He returned to Eng- 
land and later to his beloved Ireland, for 
he had blithely sung the wildest Gaelic 
songs in the darkest days of our adven- 
tures, and never lost his love for The Sod, 
as he apostrophized—and capitalized— 
his adopted country. 

Larry had the habit of immaculate- 
ness. He emerged from his East-side 
lodging-house that night clothed prop- 
erly, and wearing the gentlemanly air of 
peace and reserve that is so wholly in- 
compatible with his disposition to breed 
discord and indulge in riot. When we 
sat down for a leisurely dinner at Sher- 
ry’s we were not, I modestly maintain, a 
forbidding pair. We—if I may drag 
myself into the matter—are both a trifle 
under the average height, sinewy, ner- 
vous, and, just then, trained fine. Our 
lean, clean-shaven faces were well- 
browned—mine wearing a fresh coat 
-from my days on the steamer’s deck. 

Larry had never been in America be- 
fore, and the scene had for both of us the 
charm of a gay and novel spectacle. I 
have always maintained, in talking to 
Larry of people and races, that the 
Americans are the handsomest and best 
put-up people in the world, and I believe 
he was persuaded of it that night as we 
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gazed with eyes long unaccustomed to 
splendor upon the great company assem- 
bled in the restaurant. The lights, the 
music, the variety and richness of the 
costumes of the women, the many unmis- 
takably foreign faces that gave a cosmo- 
politan accent to the whole, wrought a 
welcome spell upon senses inured to hard- 
ship in earth’s waste and dreary places. 

“Now tell me the story,” I said. 
“Have you done murder? Is the offense 
treasonable?” 

“It was a tenants’ row in Galway, 
and I smashed a constable. I smashed 
him pretty hard, I dare say, from the row 
they kicked up in the newspapers. I lay 
low for a couple of weeks, caught a boat 
at Queenstown, and here I am, waiting 
for a chance to get back to The Sod 
without going in irons.” 

“You were certainly born to be hanged, 
Larry. You’d better stay in America. 
There’s more room here than anywhere 
else, and it’s not easy to kidnap a man 
in America and carry him off.” 

“Possibly not; and yet the situation 
isn’t wholly tranquil,” he said, transfix- 
ing a bit of pompano with his fork. 
“Kindly note the florid gentleman at 
your right—at the table with four— 
he’s next the lady in pink. It may inter- 
est you to know that he’s the British con- 
sul.” 

“Interesting, but not important. You 
don’t for a moment suppose—” 

“That he’s looking for me? Not at 
all. But he undoubtedly has my name on 
his tablets. The detective that’s here fol- 
lowing me around is pretty dull. He lost 
me this morning while I was talking to 
you in the bank. Later on I had the 
pleasure of trailing him for an hour or so 
until he finally brought up at the British 
consul’s office. Thanks; no more of the 
fish. Let us banish care. I wasn’t born 

‘to be hanged; and as I am a political of- 
fender, I doubt whether I can be deported 
if they lay hands on me.” 

He watched the bubbles in his glass 
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dreamily, holding it up in his slim well- 
kept fingers. 

“Tell me something of your own im- 
mediate present and future,” he said. 

I made the story of my grandfather 
Glenarm’s legacy as brief as possible, for 
brevity was a definite law of our inter- 
course. 

“A year, you say, with nothing to do 
but fold your hands and wait. It doesn’t 
sound awfully attractive tome. I’d rather 
do without the money.” 

“But I intend to do some work. I owe 
it to my grandfather’s memory to make 
good, if there’s any good in me.” 

“The sentiment is worthy of you, Glen- 
arm,” he said, mockingly. “What do you 
see—a ghost?” 

I must have started slightly at sudden- 
ly espying Arthur Pickering not twenty 
feet away. A party of half a dozen or 
more had risen, and Pickering and a girl 
were detached from the others for a mo- 
ment. 

She was young,—quite the youngest 
in the group about Pickering’s table. A 
certain girlishness of height and outline 
may have been emphasized by her juxta- 
position to Pickering’s heavy figure. She 
was in black, with white showing at throat 
and wrists,—a somber contrast to the 
other women of the party, who were ar- 
rayed with a degree of splendor. She had 
dropped her fan, and Pickering stooped 
to pick it up. In the second that she 
waited she turned carelessly toward me, 
and our eyes met for an instant. Very 
likely she was Pickering’s sister, and I 
tried to reconstruct his family, which I 
had known in my youth; but I could not 
place her. As she walked out before him 
my eyes followed her,—the erect figure, 
free and graceful, but with a charming 
dignity and poise,—and the gold of her 
fair hair glinting under her black toque. 

Her eyes, as she turned them full upon 
me, were the saddest, sweetest eyes I had 
ever seen, and even in that brilliant, 
crowded room I felt their spell. They 


were fixed in my memory indelibly,— 
mournful, dreamy and wistful. In my ab- 
sorption I forgot Larry. 

“You’re taking unfair advantage,” he 
observed quietly. “Friends of yours?” 

“The big chap in the lead is my friend 
Pickering,” I answered; and Larry 
turned his head slightly. 

“Yes, I supposed you weren’t looking 
at the women,” he observed dryly. “I’m 
sorry I couldn’t see the object of your in- 
terest. Bah! these men!” 

I laughed carelessly enough, but I was 
already summoning from my memory the 
grave face of the girl in black,—her 
mournful eyes, the glint of gold in her 
hair. Pickering was certainly finding the 
pleasant places in this vale of tears, and I 
felt my heart hot against him. It hurts, 
this seeing a man you have never liked 
succeeding where you have failed! 

“Why didn’t you present me? I’d like 
to make the acquaintance of a few repre- 
sentative Americans,—I may need them 
to go bail for me.” 

“Pickering didn’t see me, for one 
thing; and for another he wouldn’t go 
bail for you or me if he did. He isn’t 
built that way.” 

Larry smiled quizzically. 

“You needn’t explain further. The 
sight of the lady has shaken you. She re- 
minds me of Tennyson: 
“<‘The star-like sorrows of immortal 
eyes— 


and the rest of it ought to be a solemn 
warning to you,—many ‘drew swords and 
died,’ and calamity followed in her train. 
Bah! these women! I thought you were 
past all that!” 

“I don’t know why a man should be 
past it at twenty-seven! Besides, Picker- 
ing’s friends are strangers to me. But 
what became of that Irish colleen you 
used to moon over? Her distinguishing 
feature, as I remember her photograph, 
was a short upper lip. You used to force 
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her upon me frequently when we were in 
Africa.” 

“Humph! When I got back to Dublin 
I found that she had married a brewer’s 
son,—think of it!” 

“Put not your faith in a short upper 
lip. Her face never inspired any confi- 
dence in me.” 

“That will do, thank you. I’ll have a 
bit more of that mayonnaise if the waiter 
isn’t dead. I think you said your grand- 
father died in June. A letter advising 
you of the fact reached you at Naples in 
October. Has it occurred to you that 
there was quite an interim there? What, 
may I ask, was the executor doing all 
that time? You may be sure he was tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity to look 
for the red, red gold I suppose you 
didn’t give him a sound drubbing for not 
keeping the cables hot with inquiries for 
you?” 

He eyed me in that disdain for my stu- 
pidity which I have never suffered from 
any other man. 

“Well, no; to tell the truth, I was 
thinking of others things during the in- 
terview.” 

“Your grandfather should have pro- 
vided a guardian for you, lad. You 
oughtn’t to be trusted with money. Is 
our bottle empty? Well, if that person 
with the fat neck was your friend Picker- 
ing, I’d have a care of what’s coming to 
me. I’d be quite sure that Mr. Pickering 
hadn’t made away with the old gentle- 
man’s boodle, or that it didn’t get lost on 
the way from him to you.” 

“The time’s running now, and I’m in 
for the year. My grandfather was a fine 
old gentleman, and I treated him like a 
dog. I’m going to do what he directs in 
that will, no matter what the size of the 
reward may be.” 

“Certainly; that’s the eminer.tly prop- 
er thing for you to do. But,—but keep 
your wits about you. If a fellow with 
that neck can’t find money where money 
has been known to exist, it must be buried 
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pretty deep. Your grandfather was a 
trifle eccentric, I judge, but not a fool by 
any manner of means. The situation ap- 
peals to my imagination, Jack. I like the 
idea of it,—the lost treasure and the 
whole business. Lord, what a salad that 
is! Cheer up, comrade! You’re as grim 
as an owl!” 

Whereupon we fell to talking of people 
and places we had known in other lands. 

We spent the next day together, and 
in the evening, at my hotel, he criticized 
my effects while I packed, in his usual 
ironical vein. 

“You’re not going to take those things 
with you, I hope!” He indicated the rifles 
and several revolvers which I brought 
from the closet and threw upon the bed. 
“They make me homesick for the jungle.” 

He drew from its cover the heavy rifle 
I had used last on a leopard hunt and 
tested its weight. 

“Precious little use you’ll have for this! 
Better let me take it back to The Sod to 
use on the landlords. I say, Jack, are we 
never to seek our fortunes together 
again? We hit it off pretty well, old man, 
come to think of it,—I don’t like to lose 
you.” 

He bent over the straps of the rifle- 
case with unnecessary care, but there was 
a quaver in his voice that was not like 
Larry Donovan. 

“Come with me now!” I exclaimed, 
wheeling upon him. 

“T’d rather be with you than with any 
other living man, Jack Glenarm, but I 
can’t think of it. I have my own troubles ; 
and, moreover, you’ve got to stick it out 
there alone. It’s part of the game the old 
gentleman set up for you, as I under- 
stand it. Go ahead, collect your fortune, 
and then, if I haven’t been hanged in the 
meantime, we’ll join forces later. There’s 
no chap anywhere with a _pleasanter 
knack at spending money than your old 
friend L. D.” 

He grinned, and I smiled ruefully, 
knowing that we must soon part again, 
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for Larry was one of the few men I had 
ever called friend, and this meeting had 
only quickened my old affection for him. 

“I suppose,’ he continued, “you accept 
as gospel truth what that fellow tells you 
about the estate. I should be a little wary 
if I were you. Now, I’ve been kicking 
around here for a couple of weeks, dodg- 
ing the detectives, and incidentally read- 
ing the newspapers. Perhaps you don’t 
understand that this estate of John Mar- 
shall Glenarm has been talked about a 
good bit.” 

“I didn’t know it,” I said lamely. 

“You couldn’t know, when you were 
coming from the Mediterranean on a 
steamer. But the house out there and the 
mysterious disappearance of the property 
have been duly discussed. You’re evi- 
dently an object of some public interest,” 
—and he drew from his pocket a news- 
paper cutting. ‘“Here’s a sample item.” 
He read: 


“John Glenarm, the grandson of John 
Marshall Glenarm, the eccentric million- 
aire who died suddenly in Vermont last 
summer, arrived on the Maxinkuckee 
from Naples yesterday. Under the terms 
of his grandfather’s will, Glenarm is re- 
quired to reside for a year at a curious 
house established by John Marshall Glen- 
arm near Lake Annandale, Indiana. 

“This provision was made, according to 
friends of the family, to test young Glen- 
arm’s staying qualities, as he has, since 
his graduation from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology five years ago, 
distributed a considerable fortune left 
him by his father in contemplating the 
wonders of the old world. It is re- 
ported—” 


“That will do! Signs and wonders I 
have certainly beheld, and if I spent my 
patrimony I submit that I got my money 
back.” 

I paid my bill and took a hansom for 
the ferry,—Larry with me, chaffing away 
drolly with his old zest. As the boat 


drew out into the river a silence fell 
upon us,—the silence that is possible 
only between old friends. As I looked 
back at the lights of the city, something 
beyond the sorrow at parting from a 
comrade touched me. A sense of fore- 
boding, of coming danger, crept into 
my heart. But I was going upon the 
tamest possible excursion; for the first 
time in my life I was submitting to the 
direction of another,—albeit one who lay 
in the grave. How like my grandfather it 
was, to die leaving this compulsion upon 
me! My mood changed suddenly, and as 
the boat bumped at the pier I laughed. 

“Bah! these men!” ejaculated Larry. 

“What men?” I demanded, giving my 
bags to a porter. 

‘These men who are in love,’ he said. 
“J know the signs,—mooning, silence, 
sudden inexplicable laughter! I hope I'll 
not be in jail when you’re married.” 

“You'll be in a long time if they hold 
you for that. Here’s my train.” 

We talked of old times, and of future 
meetings, during the few minutes that re- 
mained. 

“You can write me at my place of rus- 
tication,” I said, scribbling “Annandale, 
Wabana County, Indiana,” on a card. 


. “Now if you need me at any time Pll 


come to you wherever you are. You un- 
derstand that, old man. Good-by.” 

“Write me, care of my father—he’ll 
have my address, though this last row of 
mine made him pretty hot.” 

I passed through the gate and down 
the long train to my sleeper. Turning 
with my foot on the step, I waved a fare- 
well to Larry, who stood outside watch- 
ing me. 

In a moment the heavy train was mov- 
ing slowly out into the night upon its 
westward journey. 


CHAPTER III 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES 


Annandale derives it chief importance 
from the fact that two railway lines inter- 
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sect there. The Chicago Express paused 
only for a moment while the porter de- 
posited my things beside me on the plat- 
form. Light streamed from the open door 
of the station; a few idlers paced the 
platform, staring into the windows of the 
cars; the village hackman languidly so- 
licited my business. Suddenly out of the 
shadows came a tall, curious figure of a 
man clad in a long ulster. As I write, it 
is with a quickening of the sensation I re- 
ceived on the occasion of my first meeting 
with Bates. His lank gloomy figure rises 
before me now, and I hear his deep mel- 
ancholy voice, as, touching his hat re- 
spectfully, he said: 

“Beg pardon, sir; is this Mr. Glen- 
arm? I am Bates from Glenarm House. 
Mr. Pickering wired me to meet you, sir.” 

“Yes; to be sure,” I said. 

The hackman was already gathering 
up my traps, and I gave him my trunk 
checks. 

“How far is it?”? I asked, my eyes rest- 
ing, a little regretfully, I must confess, 
on the rear lights of the vanishing train. 

“Two miles, sir,’ Bates. replied. 
“There’s no way over but the hack in 
winter. In summer the steamer comes 
right into our dock.” 

“My legs need stretching; I’ll walk,” 
I suggested, drawing the cool air into my 
lungs. It was a still, starry October 
night, and its freshness was grateful after 
the hot sleeper. Bates accepted the sug- 
gestion without comment. We walked to 
the end of the platform, where the hack- 
man was already tumbling my trunks 
about, and after we had seen them piled 
upon his nondescript wagon I followed 
Bates down through the broad quiet 
street of the village. There was more of 
Annandale than I had imagined, and sev- 
eral tall smoke-stacks loomed here and 
there in the thin starlight. 

“Brick-yards, sir,” said Bates, waving 
his hand at the stacks. “It’s a consider- 
able center for that kind of business.” 

“Bricks without straw?” I asked, as 
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we passed a radiant saloon that blazed 
upon the board walk. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but such places are 
the ruin of men,”—on which remark I 
based a mental note that Bates wished to 
impress me with his own rectitude. 

He swung along beside me, answering 
questions with dogged brevity. Clearly, 
here was a man who had reduced human 
intercourse to a basis of necessity. I was 
to be shut up with him for a year, and he 
was not likely to prove a cheerful jailer. 
My feet struck upon a graveled highway 
at the end of the village street, and I 
heard suddenly the lapping of water. 

“It’s the lake, sir. This road leads 
right out to the house,” Bates explained. 

I was doomed to meditate pretty stead- 
ily, I imagined, on the beauty of the land- 
scape in these parts, and I was rejoiced 
to know that it was not all cheerless prai- 
rie or gloomy woodland. The wind fresh- 
ened and blew sharply upon us off the 
water. 

“The fishing’s quite good in season. 
Mr. Glenarm used to take a great pleas- 
ure in it. Bass,—yes, sir. Mr. Glenarm 
held there was nothing quite equal to a 
black bass.” 

I liked the way the fellow spoke of my 
grandfather. He was evidently a loyal 
retainer. No doubt he could summon from 
the past many pictures of my grand- 
father, and I determined to encourage his 
confidence. 

Any resentment I felt on first hearing 
the terms of my grandfather’s will had 
passed. He had treated me as well as I 
deserved, and the least I could do was to 
accept the penalty he had laid upon me 
in a sane and amiable spirit. This train 
of thought occupied me as we tramped 
along the highway. The road now led 
away from the lake and through a heavy 
wood. Presently, on the right loomed a 
dark barrier, and I put out my hand and 
touched a wall of rough stone that rose to 
a height of about eight feet. 

‘What is this, Bates?” I asked. 
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“This is Glenarm land, sir. The wall 
was one of your grandfather’s ideas. It’s 
a quarter of a mile long and cost him a 
pretty penny, I warrant you. The road 
turns off from the lake now, but the Glen- 
arm property is all lake front.” 

So there was a wall about my prison 
house! I grinned cheerfully to myself. 
When, a few moments later, my guide 
paused at an arched gateway in the long 
wall, drew from his overcoat a bunch of 
keys and fumbled at the lock of an iron 
gate, I felt the spirit of adventure quick- 
en within me. 

The gate clicked behind us and Bates 
found a lantern and lighted it with the 
ease of custom. 

“I use this gate because it’s nearer. 
The regular entrance is farther down the 
road. Keep close, sir, as the timber isn’t 
much cleared.” 

The undergrowth was indeed heavy, 
and I followed the lantern of my guide 
with difficulty. In the darkness the place 
seemed as wild and rough as a tropical 
wilderness. , 

“Only a little farther,” rose Bates’ 
voice ahead of me; and then: “There's 
the light, sir,”—and, lifting my eyes, as 
I stumbled over the roots of a great tree, 
I saw for the first time the dark outlines 
of Glenarm House. 

“Here we are, sir!’ exclaimed Bates, 
stamping his feet upon a walk. I fol- 
lowed him to what I assumed to be the 
front door of the house, where a lamp 
shone brightly at either side of a massive 
entrance. Bates flung it open without 
ado, and I stepped quickly into a great 
hall that was lighted dimly by candles 
fastened into brackets on the walls. 

“I hope you’ve not expected too much, 
Mr. Glenarm,” said Bates, with a tone of 
mild apology. “It’s very incomplete for 
living purposes.” 

“Well, we’ve got to make the best of 
it,” I answered, though without much 
cheer. The sound of our steps echoed in 
the well of a great staircase. There was 


>, 


not, as far as I could see, a single article 
of furniture in the place. 

“Here’s something you'll like better, 
sir,”—-and Bates paused far down the hall 
and opened a door. 

A single candle made a little pool of 
light in what I felt to be a large room. I 
was prepared for a disclosure of barren 
ugliness, and waited, in heartsick fore- 
boding, for the silent guide to reveal a 
dreary prison. 

“Please sit here, sir,” said Bates, “while 
I make a better light.” 

He moved through the dark room with 
perfect ease, struck a match, lighted a 
taper and went swiftly and softly about. 
He touched the taper to one candle after 
another,—they seemed to be everywhere, 
—and won from the dark a faint twilight, 
that yielded slowly to a growing mellow 
splendor of light. I have often watched 
the acolytes in dim cathedrals of the Old 
World set countless candles ablaze on 
magnificent altars,—always with awe for 
the beauty of the spectacle; but in this 
unknown house the austere serving-man 
summoned from the shadows a lovelier and 
more bewildering enchantment. Youth 
alone, of beautiful things, is lovelier than 
light. 

The lines of the walls receded as the 
light increased, and the raftered ceiling 
drew away, luring the eyes upward. I 
rose with a smothered exclamation on my 
lips and stared about, snatching off my 
hat in reverence as the spirit of the place 
wove its spell about me. Everywhere 
there were books; they covered the walls 
to the ceiling, with only long French win- 
dows and an enormous fireplace breaking 
the line. Above the fireplace a massive 
dark oak chimney-breast further empha- 
sized the grand scale of the room. From 
every conceivable place—from shelves 
built for the purpose, from brackets that 
thrust out long arms among the books, 
from a great crystal chandelier suspended 
from the ceiling, and from the breast of 
the chimney—innumerable candles blazed 
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with dazzling brilliancy. I exclaimed in 
wonder and pleasure as Bates paused, his 
sorcerer’s wand in hand. 

“Mr. Glenarm was very fond of candle- 
light ; he liked to gather up candle-sticks, 
and his collection is very fine. He often 
called this ‘The House of a Thousand 
Candles.’ There’s only about a hundred 
here; but it was one of his conceits that 
when the house was finished there would 
be a thousand lights. He had quite a jok- 
ing way, your grandfather. It suited his 
humor to call it a thousand. He enjoyed 
his own pleasantries, sir.” 

“I fancy he did,” I replied, staring in 
bewilderment. 

“Oil lamps might be more suited to 
your own taste, sir. But your grand- 
father would not have them. Old brass and 

* copper were specialties with him, and he 
had a particular taste, Mr. Glenarm had, 
in glass candle-sticks. He held that the 
crystal was most effective of all. Pll go 
and let in the baggageman and then serve 
you some supper.” 

He went somberly out and I examined 
the room with amazed and delighted eyes. 
It was fifty feet long and half as wide. 
The hard-wood floor was covered with 
handsome rugs; every piece of furniture 
was quaint or interesting. Carved in the 
heavy oak paneling above the fireplace, 
in large Old English letters, was the in- 
scription: 


Che Myirit of Wan is the Candle of the Lord 


and on either side great candelabra sent 
long arms across the hearth. All the 
books seemed related to architecture ; Ger- 
man and French works stood side by side 
among those by English and American 
authorities. I found archeology repre- 
sented in a division where all the titles 
were Latin or Italian. I opened several 
cabinets that contained sketches and 
drawings, all in careful order; and in an- 
other I found an elaborate card cata- 
logue, evidently the work of a practised 
hand. The minute examination was too 
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much for me; I threw myself into a great 
chair that might have been spoil from a 
cathedral, satisfied to enjoy the general 
effect. To find an apartment so hand- 
some and so marked by good taste in the 
midst of an Indiana wood staggered me. 
I was so lost in contemplation that I did 
not hear a door open behind me. The re- 
spectful, mournful voice of Bates an- 
nounced : 

‘“There’s a bite ready for you, sir.” 

I followed him through the hall to a 
small high-wainscoted room where a table 
‘was simply set. 

“This is what Mr. Glenarm called the 
refectory. He took his own meals here. 
The library was the main thing with him. 
He never lived to finish the house,—more’s 
the pity, sir. He would have made some- 
thing very handsome of it if he’d had a 
few years more. But he hoped, sir, that 
you’d see it completed. The work was 
near his heart, sir.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” I replied. 

He brought cold fowl and a salad, and 
produced a bit of Stilton of unmistakable 
authenticity. F 

“TI trust the ale is cooled to your lik- 
ing. It’s your grandfather’s favorite, if 
I may say it, sir.” 

I liked the fellow’s humility. He served 
me with a grave deference and an accus- 
tomed hand. Candles in crystal holders 
shed an agreeable light upon the table; 
the room was snug and comfortable, and 
hickory logs in a small fireplace crackled 
cheerily. If my grandfather had de- 
signed to punish me, with loneliness as his 
weapon, his shade, if it lurked near me, 
must have been grievously disappointed. 
I had often eaten my bread alone, and I 
found a pleasure in the quiet of the 
strange unknown house. There stole over 
me, too, the satisfaction that I was at last 
obeying a wish of my grandfather’s; that 
I was doing something he would have me 
do. I was touched by the traces every- 
where of his interest in what was to him 
the art of arts; there was something quite 
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fine in his devotion to it. The little re- 
fectory had its air of distinction, though 
it was without decoration. There had 
been, we always said in the family, some- 
thing whimsical or even morbid in my 
grandsire’s devotion to architecture; but 
I felt that it had really appealed to some- 
thing dignified and noble in his own mind 
and character, and a gentler mood than 
I had known in years possessed my heart. 


He had asked little of me, and I deter- 
mined that in that little I would not fail. 
Bates gave me my coffee, put matches 
within reach and left the room. I drew 
out my cigarette case and held it half- 
opened in my hand, when the glass in the 
window back of me cracked sharply, a 
bullet whistled over my head, struck the 
opposite wall and fell, flattened and 
marred on the table under my hand. 


(To be continued) 


THE BUILDER 
By Strickland W, Qillilan 


[et us build a matchless highway,” said a Nervous Little Man. 
Took he then his puny pencil and he planned a little plan. 
He was little, he was scrawny; he was anything but great 
As we reckon them that cavil in the councils of the State. 
Yet he made the pregnant Earth 
Travail with the Iron’s birth, 
Bade the cringing Woods give Timber—many million dollars’ worth; 
Made the Mines lend Coal and Money, and he forced his fellow men 
Bend above the pick and shovel till their bodies ached again. 


Rose the Hill and rose the Mountain in the line of march that lay; 
And they smiled in pompous power as they blocked his onward way. 
(He was little, he was scrawny—how could Hill or Mountain know 
God who made them was within him to dispel each fright or foe?) 

But he hacked the Hill in two, 

And he tooled a tunnel through, 
And he corkscrewed down the Mountain as the homing cattle do. 
Hordes of helpers hewed before him, bended ever to his will— 
Now they loll and laugh who hurtle through the Mountain and the Hill. 


“Brothers, let us murder Distance,” said the Restless Little Man. 
“Let us have a journey ended ere of old such things began.” 
(He was little, he was scrawny, he was nothing to the sight, 
But the God who made the soul of him had surely builded right!) 

: So he made the roadbed firm 

And he straightened out each squirm, 

Helped by many a cunning draughtsman with many a puzzling term. 
Thus he placed huge cities nearer to each other by a day— 
When the builder points his pencil, God alone can say him nay. 
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a decision that knew no rebate; 

“it’s no use urging any longer. 
Tm awfully fond of you, and you know it 
and I know it, but I’m practical before all 
things, and I’ve always said that I never 
would marry any man until I had lived 
under the same roof with him and had an 
opportunity of seeing exactly how he be- 
haved under all sorts of daily trials.” 

Locksley did not look at all staggered. 

“Come and visit my mother,” he pro- 
posed instantly, “she has been wanting 
you for ever so long, and you can stay 
there as long as you like and see how I act 
mornings, noons and nights;—yes, and 
days when it rains, too.” 

Katharine looked at him scornfully. 

“That isn’t what I mean at all. Your 
mother has seven or eight servants, even 
in that little house out by the Park. 
That’s no way to learn how a man will 
endure domestic disadvantages.” 

“T’ve seen my father lose his temper at 
times, even at home where there are three 
times that number around,” Locksley 
said mildly; “and you know we would 
always have a lot of servants ourselves 
if—” 

“Yes,” Katharine interposed icily,— 
“«f!? You can stop right there. I don’t 
care how your father behaves here or any- 
where else, or how you behave yourself 
when you’re sitting in the lap of luxury, 
as personified by the butler and eight 
maids—what I want to know is how you 
would behave with no maid at all!” 

“But I never shall behave with no maid 
at all!—such a thing couldn’t happen.” 

Miss Warfield threw her hands apart 
with an expressive gesture. 


S: said Katharine Warfield, with 


“No one can tell what may happen, and 
I have but one life to live and do not in- 
tend to spoil that by a hasty, ill-advised 
marriage.” 

Locksley looked at her and swung his 
cane around in a slow half-circle for a 
slow half-minute. 

“Is there anything that we can do to 
settle your doubts?” he asked, when the 
time-limit for silence seemed to have ex- 
pired. 

Then she smiled, like all women who 
know the answer to their own riddle, and 
are only waiting for the man to give it up 
in despair. : 

“J have it all arranged if you will con- 
sent !” 

“Tl consent to anything ;—go on.” 

“You know that the Maxeys are going 
to Paris day after to-morrow?” 

Yes. What of that?” 

“Well, I want you to go to Paris to- 
morrow and find a lodging in the Rue de 
la Tombe—” 

“For them?” 

“No; for yourself.” 

“Why should I go to live in Rue de la 
Tombe?—I never heard of the place; 
where is it?” 

“It’s somewhere over back of the Pan- 
theon,—I never was there myself—but 
you ought to wait until I have finished.” 

“Go on.” 

“T’ll come across with the Maxeys, and 
when they go to Nice (as they intend to 
Wednesday) Ill go and spend a week 
with my old governess; she’s a widow now 
and lives at No. 00 Rue de la Tombe, and 
you shall come and pass every day at her 
apartment!” 

Katharine paused dramatically. 
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Locksley did not seem to quite imbibe 
the idea. 

“But that’s just what I do here in 
London,” he said; “why go to Paris?” 

Miss Warfield looked disappointed. 

“T expected you to understand directly, 
but never mind.” 

“But I want to understand,” he plead- 
ed anxiously,—“just develop the plan a 
trifle farther.” 

“I want to have Madame send her maid 
away while I’m there and—” 

“Has she only one?” 

“Only one.” 

‘Why do you want the maid sent away 
if there is only one?” 

“Because we’ll be there!” 

“Well, the maid will be doubly neces- 
sary then. Who'll keep house if she 

gp? 

“You and I!” 

“Can your governess cook?” 

* “We shan’t let her,—we’ll do every- 
thing.” 

He was silent, feeling himself on very 
treacherous ground. 

“Don’t you see,” Katharine went on, 
“what a real test of our affections such a 
week would be?” 

“Yes,” said Locksley, and he took 
great care that the monosyllable should 
sound neither dry nor sarcastic. 

Miss Warfield looked at him closely. 

“But, of course, if you don’t want to,” 
she said, “it—”’ 

Then he hauled himself together in 
short order. 

“Oh, I’m willing. Let me see,—when 
do we go?” 

“You can go to-morrow and I’ll go with 
the Maxeys on the day after.” 

“Why can’t we all go together?” 

“T don’t want them to know that you 
will be there while I am;—and then, too, 
I'd rather not cross with you. My hair 
comes out of curl and I do get to be such 
a curious color when I’m sea-sick.” 

“But that would be an excellent test of 
my affection. If my love can’t survive see- 


ing you curl-less and curious, why, there'll 
be an end to everything and we don’t need 
to go any farther into the maze of being 
tried.” 

She shook her head severely. 

“7 have not been joking.” 

“Nor I, either. Only I think we ought 
not to miss a single chance at disenchant- 
ment. And the Channel is such a trial !— 
And if—if—we ever,—you know,—we'll 
have to go through with it over and over 
together.” 

“I won’t have the Maxeys know that 
you’re going,” said Katharine, with a 
fixed and final accent; “you must go 
alone to-morrow,—will you?” 

“Yes,” he said meekly, “I will. And 
Tl establish myself as near as I can to 
00 Rue de la Tombe. I'll take my Baede- 
ker, so as to be able to find the street.” 

Katharine smiled graciously as she rose 
to bid him good-by. 

“However the experiment turns out,” 
she said cheerfully, “I am sure that we'll 
never regret trying it.” 

He looked down at the pretty white 
hand he was holding. 

“I do wish,” he said suddenly, “that 
you would let me give you a ring—only 
as a present, you know.” 

She withdrew her hand, laughing. 

“Just wait until after our housekeep- 
ing!” she told him. 

He smiled and left her. 

His homeward route lay through the 
Row, which was all abud and abloom with 
middle May. The season was certainly a 
propitious one for the solving of Love’s 
problems. 


At ten o’clock on the morning of the 
most eventful day of his life, Locksley 
presented himself at the door of 00; he 
was greatly bereft of breath because the 
number was upon the third floor of Paris, 
and a Parisian third floor is an American 
fifth floor. But he had time enough to 
catch his lost breath and several more be- 
fore the door opened. 
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The opener was Miss Warfield herself, 
and she appeared delighted to see him. 

“Come in,” she exclaimed, stepping 
backward into the darkest of dark halls. 
He did so, and forthwith fell over a chair. 

‘““Have he break it?” cried a voice from 
somewhere. 

“Qh, dear, no,” Katharine answered re~ 
assuringly. Then she opened a portiére 
and let daylight in upon the Stygian 
scene. 

“We'll go into the parlor,” she said to 
Locksley, and led the way toward the 
light,—a way six feet long. 

The parlor was small and simple, but 
neat and bright; there were some potted 
plants, some crayon portraits, a book- 
case and a writing-desk. And chairs—of 
course. 

“Everything is splendidly arranged,” 
said the young lady. “Madame has sent 
her maid away, and she is sick in bed with 
rheumatism ; so we could not go out for a 
meal even if we wanted to.” 

She drew a chair toward the desk as 


she spoke, and her visitor placed his silk — 


hat on the mantel and began to pull off 
his gloves. His mind was so thoroughly 
braced to endure anything, that neither 
the departed domestic nor the bed-ridden 
female to feed altered the cheerful lines 
of his face. 

“What comes first?” he asked, taking a 
seat. 

“The first thing,” she said very seri- 
ously,—“‘is to find out what we have to 
live on. And then we must live on it for a 
week ; even if it kills us.” 

Thereupon she opened the writing- 
desk, drew out a pad of paper and dipped 
a pen in the ink-stand. He watched her 
movements with deep interest. 

“Now—” she said, “what do you sup- 
pose that you could earn if you’d lost 
everything?” 

There was a short pause while the 
young man reflected. 

“That would depend on what father 
put me into next.” 


“I don’t mean that way,—I mean, 
without your father’s help.” 

“I could always live on the income of 
my government bonds. It isn’t much, be- 
cause they pay such a low rate of interest, 
—but it’s sixty or seventy thousand a 
year, all right.” 

“I don’t mean that way, either,—I 
mean, supposing that everything was 
gone—bonds, too.” 

“But bonds can’t go.” 

“But if they were gone?” 

“I don’t see any good in such a discus- 
sion.” 

“Perhaps you don’t,” said Miss War- 
field, “but there is good in it. It’s show- 
ing me that you’re unreasonable, obsti- 
nate, and don’t possess one partiele of 
imagination. I should have felt terribly 
if I had married you and then learned 
those faults of yours.” 

Locksley laughed, thinking such a re- 
sponse safest. Miss Warfield gazed on 
him in a way that told him that he could 
not hope to escape thus easily. 

“Oh, well,” he said, pleasantly,—“‘let 
us suppose that we were all suddenly 
ruined, then. What follows?” 

“I asked you how much you thought 
that you could earn if you had to make 
your own living?” 

Honesty is the best policy. 

“I don’t believe that I could earn a 
cent,” declared the lover. 

Then she sighed and dipped her pen 
afresh in the ink. 

“We must find some other way to de- 
cide on our income,” she said, frowning, 
—“I wonder what is the income of just an 
average young middle-class man.” 

Locksley wasn’t going to be accused of 
lack of imagination a second time. 

“T think I could get along on one hun- 
dred francs a day,” he said, brilliantly. 

Katharine rose straight up out of her 
seat. 

“T should rather fancy that you could. 
Seven hundred francs a week! why,— 
that’s no poverty,—you must be crazy!” 
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He gazed on his highly polished boots 
and made no reply. She thought a mo- 
ment and then sat down again. 

“Girls studying get board for fifty. and 
sixty francs a week; housekeeping is 
cheaper, and with Madame we are three, 
—I think we'll allow twenty francs a 
day, and that must cover everything.” 

“It won’t—you can’t dine for that.” 

“This is our account-book,”? she went 
on, ignoring his remark,—“and this is our 
money drawer. I’ve put fifty francs in 
there, and you must never take a cent out 
unless you write down the amount and 
what you did with it in the book.” 

“T’ll never touch your money; I’ll use 
my own.” 

“But you mustn’t use your own,” she 
explained forcibly, “you must use this 
and use as little of it as you possibly can, 
—and then see if you stay good-tem- 
pered.” 

“Oh p 

She wiped the pen very carefully and 
laid it aside. 

“Come with me to the kitchen now,—I 
left the dishes to wash with you,” she rose 
as she spoke. 

“I’m so glad,” he said, sweetly, rising 
also. é 

They went to the kitchen, which was 
extremely diminutive and possessed a sink, 
a brick oven, a gas stove, a cupboard, a 
closet, and one chair. Outside the window 
hung a bird-cage. 

Locksley, going to the window to look 
out, saw that the door of the cage was 
open and that the bird was gone. He in- 
formed Katharine of the family loss. 

“That isn’t a bird-cage,” she said, ty- 
ing on a large gingham apron as she 
talked, “that’s an ice-box.” 

“An ice-box!”? 

“Serves the same purpose in a French 
flat as an ice-box in an American one.” 

“But there’s nothing in it.” 

“We haven’t been to market yet to- 
day. Of course one has to buy every day, 
because nothing will keep.” 

“Oh p 


There was a kettle of water boiling fu- 
riously upon the gas-stove. Katharine 
turned the heat off and prepared to wash 
the dishes. 

“Tm all ready to help,” he reminded 


“Yes ;—take off your coat first,—you 
can hang it on a hook in the closet.” 

He opened the closet door— 

“Great Scott, what’s this?—a Jun: 
bug!” 

She turned her head. 

“It’s a cockroach;—didn’t you ever 
see a cockroach?” 

‘““Never !—never in any of our houses.” 

“There!? she exclaimed, “if you aren’t 
throwing your mother’s superior house- 
keeping in my teeth already !—so quick 
too!” 

“‘Katharine!—you know I didn’t mean 
it that way. But what shall I do with it 
— it’s too big to smash.” 

“People never smash them ;—put a cup 
over it, that’s what the girls did that sum- 
mer we camped out.” 

“But he’s gone in a crack !”” 

Miss Warfield looked disgusted. 

“If you have nothing better to do than 
to worry over a cockroach in a crack when 
there are all these dishes to wipe—” She 
finished her sentence with a most express- 
ive shrug of the shoulders. 

“What shall I wipe with?” 

“A towel! No, not that one—that’s 
for hands.” 

Locksley looked vaguely about. 

“I can use my handkerchief,” he pro- 
posed, “‘it’s perfectly clean.” 

She shook her head. 

“There are towels in the closet-—on the 
lower shelf. You can’t miss seeing them 
if you open the door. But, perhaps, 
you’re afraid of the cockroach!” 

He jerked the door open, stooped and 
looked into the dark space of the closet’s 
lower shelf. It was piled full of towels 
and other cloths,—he put his hand on 
the pile, and there was a report like a 
pistol-shot, and he sat suddenly backward 
upon the kitchen floor. 
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HE LOOKED DOWN AT THE PRETTY WHITE HAND HE WAS HOLDING 
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Katharine’s voice came from behind 
him, cruelly mirthful. 

“Nearly had you, didn’t he?” 

Locksley sprang to his feet. 


“What in heaven’s name was it?” he _ 


asked, trying to laugh, too. 

Katharine went toward the closet; she 
was choking with suppressed risibilities. 

“It’s a patent mouse-trap,” she ex- 
plained; “you sprung it by accident,— 
that was all.” 

She stopped to get a towel, and at the 
same instant an ear-splitting shriek burst 
from her lips and she fell, head-foremost, 
into the closet. 

Her lover pulled her out backward and 
found that she had fainted away. Not 
knowing any better course of action he 
set her on the table, supported her head 
against his shoulder and bathed her face 
with the only damp cloth handy. She re- 
vived in a moment and half opened her 
eyes. 

‘What did happen, darling?” 

(He never had called her darling be- 
fore, but circumstances alter cases.) 

“There was a dead mouse in the trap— 
I put my hand right on his tail—and it 
was dead, too—oh!”? 

She shuddered violently, sobbing as she 
did so. 

“Oh, that cold, dead tail!’ and then 
she leaned against him and‘ shuddered 
more. 

He pressed her closely to his heart. 

“Don’t think of that dead tail, dear,— 
think of me.” 

Then she opened her eyes widely. 

“Well, if you aren’t bathing my face 
with the dish-cloth!—I thought I smelt 
coffee grounds.” 

He looked at the cloth in his hands. 

“Ts it the dish-cloth?” 

“Of course it’s the dish-cloth! I don’t 
believe I ever could marry a man now! 
I wouldn’t have believed that any one 
could be as stupid as that!” 

She got down from the table and looked 
toward the closet. 


“I don’t know what we'll ever do for 
towels,—we can’t go where the mouse is.” 

“T’ll throw the mouse away.” 

“Dare you?” 

“Certainly.” 

She looked up at him and a real respect 
deepened in her eyes. 

“If I go into my room to wash my face, 
will you throw him away before I come 
back?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

She smiled faintly. 

‘How brave you are,” she said earnest- 
ly, “please forget what I said about the 
cockroach; you will—won’t you?” 

“Why, of course,” he said, readily. “I 
knew that you didn’t mean it when you 
said it.” 

' She went out, and during her absence 
of five minutes, he disposed of the mouse 
by throwing him out into the court—at 
least he meant to throw him into the court, 
but love lent such vigor to his arm that 
he threw him into the open window of a 
room on the opposite side. 

When Katherine returned she had on 
her hat. 

“Do you know that it’s eleven o’clock !”” 
she said. ‘““We must go to market directly, 
if there is to be any lunch.” 

“Ts it far?” 

“No; just around the corner. Put on 
your coat, quick.” 

Locksley put on his coat quick, hoping 
as he did so the shock would not be fatal 
when after marriage, he timed his obedi- 
ence on a less lurid scale. 

Then they sought his hat in the parlor 
and went to the door. The turning of its 
button brought forth a cry from some- 
where. 

‘Where do you go?” 

“To market,” Katharine called in re- 
ply. 

“Have you one key?” 

“Yes, I have my key.” 

“Good.” 

Then they went out and down the long 
flights of stairs. It was a glorious morn- 
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ing and Locksley’s thoughts wandered 
lightly, but also longingly, to the Champs 
Elysées. 

“We will have a simple lunch,” said 
Miss Warfield,—“just lettuce and soft 
boiled eggs—and tea.” 

“The tea will need to be pretty strong.” 

“Don’t you like tea?” 

“I like other things better.” 

“You can have a bottle of beer,” she 
said; “it only costs six cents a bottle— 
Oh!” she cried, interrupting herself, “I 
altogether forgot to bring any money !” 

“I’ve plenty,” said the man, easily, 
“T’ve two notes and a lot of small change.” 

“Don’t speak like that,” she said, un- 
gratefully; “it seems as if you are not 
trying to get into the spirit of the ex- 
periment.” 

“Do you want me to go back and bring 
some money from the house?” 

Then she flushed. 

“I don’t like you a bit this morning,” 
she said. “I feel as if you were laughing 
all the time.” 

“You don’t appreciate me,” said Locks- 
ley. “I can assure you that not many men 
in my circumstances would laugh when 
they found themselves suddenly reduced 
to twenty francs a day and obliged to 
share that with two women.” 

Katharine knit her brows and they 
stayed knit until the grocery was reached. 

“TLet’s have some salmon for lunch,” 
the lover proposed; “some salmon and 
some asparagus.” 

“We can’t afford such things.” 

“Can we afford strawberries?” 

“TI don’t think so.” 

Then he was silent and she bought six 
eggs and some lettuce. While they were 
waiting for the parcel he looked at her 
and thought how tired she appeared. 

“Were you very busy before I came 
this morning?” 

“Not so very :—the maid got breakfast 
before she went. But—” 

“But what?” 

“J think, perhaps, it is just the mouse, 
—but I feel sort of depressed.” 


It will only be for a week,” he remind- 
ed her, cheerfully. 

“I know.” 

Then the package came and they went 
home. It was a terrible transition from 
the sunlight without to the long flights of 
stairs and luncheon to get within. There 
was a big, maroon automobile before the 
door of No. 00. 

“It’s like yours, isn’t it?” said Kath- 
arine. 

“Yes,” said Locksley, “but mine is in 
London.” 

They climbed the stairs wearily and 
unlocked the door. Katharine took the 
parcel to the kitchen and received a fresh 
shock. 

The maid, Alphensine, was busy there, 
getting lunch. 

“Why, Alphensine, I thought that you 
had gone away!” 

“Only to Potin’s,—across the river,— 
mademoiselle; once a week to market there 
is necessary.” 

Katharine wanted to hug and kiss her, 
but she only ran to the parlor and an- 
nounced what had happened in a burst of 
sincere joy. 

Locksley was looking out of the win- 
dow,—he had not taken off his gloves 
yet. 

“Katharine,” he said slowly, “that és 
my auto down there; I told them to bring 
it here at noon. Let’s go out in the Bois 
and then lunch at the Palais !” 

She gasped. 

He put his arm about and kissed her, 
and she did not rebel. 

“You will like that, won’t you, dear?” 

Then she drew one little sobbing breath. 

“Oh—yes,” she said; “I feel somehow 
just as if that mouse had taken all the 
courage out of me.” 


They had been shooting, comet-like, 
here and there in the Bois for half an hour 
when he suddenly said: 

“After lunch we'll go to B——’s and 
find a ring. Won’t we, Katharine?” 

She smiled, nodding. 
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“If you like.” 

“I think that the experiment was very 
successful; don’t you, darling?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“It was like you to think out such a 
clever scheme for learning whether we 
were suited to one another or not.” 

Katharine looked pleased,—she liked 
to be told that she was clever. 

“You were so good to try it with me.” 


“But I do wonder,” he continued slow- 
ly, “how long we’d have kept it up if it 
hadn’t been for the mouse?” 

“And the maid! she reminded him. 

“And the auto!” he reminded her. 

“They each did their part,” she said, 
with rippling laughter, and she raised her 
eyes to his, and added sweetly : “But isn’t 
that said to be the whole secret of a happy 
marriage?” 


WHEN WE ARE OLD 
By Virginia Woodward Cloud 


WHEN we are old, the fair world is so young, 
Re-echoing with song we left unsung,— 
Our laughter lilting on another’s tongue. 


When we are old, there is no lovely thing 
That speaks not youth, that bodes not of the Spring 
Of that keen dawn, that now no dark can bring. 


Alien to Maytime, whither shall we turn? 
Need we the Year’s antiphonal to learn? 
Fared we not where its purple torches burn? 


In the world’s matin, have we yet no song? 
Is not the old-time melody as strong? 
Do only echoes to the heart belong ?— 


When we are old . 


Love, love, a dream it is! 


The summer’s song, th’ illimitable bliss, 
The flame, the flower, is love’s, is ours, is this 
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WORK OF THEODORE THOMAS AND ITS INESTIMABLE INFLUENCE 
UPON THE MUSICAL TASTE OF AMERICA 


By Charles E, Russell 


AUTHOR OF “SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS, ETC. 


Tite and chs Thomas was thrust by 
fate and chance upon the conduct- 
or’s stand to do an inestimable and 
imperishable work for good music. He 
had thought his mission in life was to be. 
a violin virtuoso, a career for which he 
was wonderfully endowed; but one night 
in his youth the director of the orchestra 
wherein he played the first violin failed 
to appear, the stripling from the violin 
tanks was called upon to fill the vacancy, 
and his life work was made. 

He had a mind and could think; he 
was observer as well as artist; and he had 
a conscience. In his touring of the coun- 
’ try as a violin soloist he had formed an 
infallible estimate of the state of public 
taste as to music. Now, music was this 
man’s religion. He believed in it with all 
heart and soul as a means of grace. To 
his thinking, music is the chief and 
strongest influence that leads mankind 
away from the jungle. He looked upon 
it not merely as the source of ineffable 
joy and exaltation, but as a practical 
factor in the progress of the race. As 
soon as it was settled that he was to be a 
conductor and not a soloist, he entered 
upon his labors as the fervent apostle of 
a new gospel. 

At first it was like the voice of one cry- 
ing in a literal wilderness. Practically 
speaking, there was then in America no 
such thing as an orchestra, and absolutely 
no such thing as a recognition of the 
orchestral mission to be the interpreter of 
sublime thoughts and supernal emotions. 


Not to put too fine a point on it, our 
grandfathers generally knew not the dif- 
ference between a symphony and a hymn 
tune. There were many excellent per- 
formers, and here and there fugitive and 
uncertain organizations, but to the mass 
of our countrymen the essentials of high 
musical art were somewhat less familiar 
than the language of ancient Athens. 
The accepted way of teaching people 
to understand music is to begin at the 
bottom. Play simple airs to-day, and 
perhaps to-morrow, or next year, or some 
other time, you can play something a 
little better. You must lead the people 
by slow degrees and as if by the hand 
from fathomless depths of ignorance. 
The first thing Mr. Thomas did was to 
trample upon this senile sophistication. 
He would have none of it. He was a mu- 
sical democrat; I think he had a feeling 
that the theory of beginning at the bot- 
tom ‘was the rotten fruitage of the idea 
that some men are specially gifted to feel 
and to understand, and the rest, poor 
things, are inferior, and the gifted truly 
must be very patient with them and show 
them the way to the simplest apprehen- 
sion. Few men have had a better under- 
standing of their fellows, and he proba- 
bly knew well enough that the difference 
between mind and mind is usually in- 
finitesimal. He tolerated none of this 
“beginning at the bottom.” He began at 
the top. With the highest and most com- 
plicated forms of music he started upon 
his career, and through years on years of 
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good and evil fortune, through trial and 
failure, boundless trouble and incessant 
toil, through intelligent praise and fierce 
storms of denunciation, he never for an 
instant lowered his standard nor aban- 
doned his faith. 

It was really a marvelous devotion. 
You shall find nothing like it outside of 
the early history of the church and the 
annals of the saints. A thousand times 
the thing seemed impossible; thrice his 
ideals led him into ruin. Often his friends 
took him up into a high mountain and 
showed him the kingdoms of the earth 
and pleaded with him—for his own good. 
Why be Quixotic and absurd? He could 
produce from an orchestra the divinest 
sounds ever heard by human ear. If he 
would only be “practical,”’ if he would 
use his great gifts to make the kind of 
music the people wanted to hear, he could 
have fame and fortune. Otherwise he 
should have failure and ruin. Now 
choose. But he had already made his 
choice, and, his wide, firm jaw being set 
hard upon it, neither the pleadings of 
friends nor the ravings of critics availed. 
He walked his own way whither it led. 

Look out for the man with the great, 
capacious head, the thoughtful habit, the 
keen blue eye, the wide, firm jaw. When 
he has considered and determined, you 
do but waste time to argue with him. Mr. 
Thomas knew what he wanted to do bet- 
ter than any one else could tell him. For 
years it was a fashion to talk about his 
“obstinacy.” Nothing of the kind; few 
men have had a more tolerant spirit. 
Moreover, under his grave, composed, 
resolute bearing, the man was exceeding- 
ly sensitive; and the harsh and sometimes 
cruelly unjust attacks made upon him 
cut him like knives. But it was not for 
his own pleasure nor to have his will that 
he held to his course while men called him 
fanatic; it was because he was possessed 
of an eternal truth. He had thought out 
the terms of the musical problem in Amer- 
ica, and his critics had not. He knew 


music and he knew men, and that com- 
bination of knowledge is the rarest in the 
world. He knew perfectly well that to 
comprehend the classical forms of music 
is no dazzling achievement reserved for 
a few gigantic intellects. He knew that 
as a matter of fact anybody can do it 
that has two ears and a normal mind. He 
knew that there was a great bug-a-boo 
about classical music; that many persons 
seemed to think it was a wild beast and 
would bite them; and he knew that the 
wise thing was to show them this monster 
until they saw it was no monster at all, 
but the source of the greatest of all de- 
lights. Finally, he knew perfectly well 
that you can not raise the standard of 
taste by lowering the standard of art, a 
fact sufficiently obvious to induce the 
question whether the fanaticism were on 
his side or the other. 

So he began at the top and he con- 
tinued to work from the top. On the pro- 
gramme of the first orchestral concert he 
gave, one night in 1862 at old Irving 
Hall, New York City, the second number 
was Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. The 
Eighth Symphony! I suppose not ten 
persons in the hall that night (aside from 
the players) had ever heard it or of it, 
and not one hundred had the vaguest idea 
of what it might mean. It was speech in 
an unknown tongue. It was the acme of 
that classicism that subsequently was so 
much deplored. And yet, after all, how 
simple it is! To-day to one of Mr. 
Thomas’s audiences it is as limpid as air, 
as familiar as nursery rhymes, as delight- 
ful as blue sky and green mountains. 

And here we come upon the very heart 
and nerve-center of the whole Thomas 
system. The symphony is the highest 
form of orchestral music. It is the sub- 
limation of human experience and human 
emotion. When we have heard under- 
standingly a symphony by Brahms, by 
Schumann, by Beethoven, we have been 
in close communion with the _loftiest 
thoughts, the profoundest feelings, of 
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some of the greatest minds that have 
lived in this world. We have been walk- 
ing with the prophets. To hear a sym- 
phony and understand it is like reading 
Shakespeare or studying Leonardo or 
watching the Bernese Alps from Miirren. 
It is to be for the time among the heights 
of things. Moreover, there are few works 
of art easier to master. No one needs a 
musical education to understand an aver- 
age symphony; any one can understand 
it, enjoy it and be enlightened by it, 
though he know not one note from an- 
other. I have heard Mr. Thomas say 
this; I think it was one of the cardinal 
doctrines of his faith; and his experience 
demonstrated its truth. The sole requi- 
site to a fair understanding of most 
symphonies is to get the hang of the sym- 
phonic structure, and then to be able to 
recognize a few principles therein. To 
any one that can discern, whistle, or hum 
a tune, the symphony speedily becomes 
like an old friend. 

For instance: Usually in the classical 
symphony two of the four movements are 
constructed on the sonata plan—that is 
to say, there is a first theme, a develop- 
ment group in which the material of the 
theme is spun out or “worked over,” a 
second theme, a similar development, and 
a finale or coda. The themes are gener- 
ally as sweet and simple melodies as a boy 
ever whistled, and the development of 
their material only requires a little atten- 
tion for its successful following. The re- 
maining two movements, consisting of 
minuet and trio, or of a scherzo, for the 
third, and a rondo or finale for the 
fourth, are still simpler, and the whole, 
being in fact an expression of four dif- 
ferent moods or phases of one subject, is 
hardly to be equaled in any art as a ve- 
hicle of subtle thought and beauty. 

Mr. Thomas’s great distinction as a 
teacher of music was his conviction that 
these things could be made perfectly 
clear to the general public. His great 
achievement was that he made them clear, 


that he introduced, directly and indirect- 
ly, to millions of his fellow creatures a new 
and illimitable source of happiness, light 
and inspiration. For it? was not only 
those that came immediately under his in- 
fluence that were affected by him; they 
were but a very small part of his follow- 
ing. He established a school, he built a 
new church, he pioneered a great move- 
ment, and there is scarcely a community 
in any remote corner of the country that 
has not been touched by the currents of 
better musical taste that he set in motion. 
The extent of his innovations has never 
been and can never be adequately ac- 
knowledged. Within a year I have at- 
tended a concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and read in the pro- 
gramme notes that four of the five num- 
bers were first played in this country by 
Theodore Thomas. That was a typical 
proportion. Four in every five standard 
or classical numbers on any orchestral 
programme you may pick up here or in 
Europe were first played in this country 
by Theodore Thomas. 

But to return to the symphony, which 
is the best illustration of Mr. Thomas’s 
peculiar views and methods. Of course, 
symphonies vary. In some the themes are 
readily discerned and the developments 
proceed so regularly and simply any 
mind that will listen can recognize the 
successive stages. And some demand an 
unwavering and concentrated attention. 
That the symphony may be understood, 
therefore, it is necessary to form a habit 
of mind slightly but progressively an- 
alytical. 

Mr. Thomas set to work to create this 
habit of mind among those not musically 
trained, and the plan he followed was in- 
genious, elaborate, and observed undevi- 
atingly all his life. It was his practice to 
consider deeply of the qualities of com- 
positions, to weigh them and ponder them 
and compare their effectiveness toward 
the ends he desired, and he eventually se- 
lected a series that formed a most inter- 
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esting progression wherein each work 
held a certain key relation to another, 
and this to another, and each door that 
was unlocked opened upon a new field of 
wider prospect. 

When he played Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony that first night in Irving Hall 
he undoubtedly knew well enough it 
would be Greek to most persons that 
heard it. But it set up a standard, it 
formed a beginning, and he also knew 
that if he were allowed to go on, the time 
would come when the Eighth Symphony 
would be Greek to nobody. So he devel- 
oped a separate art, the art of pro- 
gramme making, in which he has never 
had an equal and hardly a competitor. 
He made of the programme the whole 
plan of his campaign; he gave up to it 
literally days of absorbed contemplation. 
He developed in it a triple line of attack 
composed of three distinct classes of com- 
positions. The first was a skirmish line 
of comparatively simple and singly sig- 
nificant overtures without backgrounds, 
like “William Tell” and ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and melodic numbers 
like the Von Weber-Berlioz “Invitation 
to the Dance,” Handel’s “Largo,” “Fu- 
neral March of a Marionette,” and occa- 
sionally a Strauss waltz. These no hu- 
man being could fail to grasp, and yet 
they had certain stimulating and awak- 
ening qualities invaluable to the general 
plan; that is, while they were of strong 
and universal interest, they carried the 
listener along toward an attitude of an- 
alytical attention. In the next line he 
made use of somewhat more involved 
works, having generally a well-defined 
and single purpose, such as certain sym- 
phonic poems of Saint Saéns (the “Rouet 
d’Omphale” and the “Danse Macabre’) 
and short melodic selections from classical 
works. Thus he was fond of the second 
movement, the Larghetto, from Beetho- 
ven’s Second Symphony, and found much 
use for his own effective orchestral adap- 
tations of piano music, such as Chopin’s 


“Funeral March” and other piano scores 
from Chopin and Beethoven. In the 
third line he put the symphonies, the 
great classical overtures, and eventually 
the highest forms of abstruse composi- 
tions. 

He made adroit use of all these lines in 
every programme, a use that grew with 
years into an intricate system, wherein 
each selection was made on considered 
grounds of its tonal relations to other se- 
lections. At first, to be sure, the sym- 
phonies (or compositions of that order) 
shot over the people’s heads. But the 
others went home, clean and true, and‘the 
great advantage of drawing at once from 
the three lines was that the people, mas- 
tering with ease the melodic numbers, be- 
gan to see that in the themes of the sym- 
phonies were exactly the same sound 
qualities that had charmed their senses in 
the long, smooth sweep of the “Invitation 
to the Dance,” for instance. 

Now, great is the suggestive power of 
analogy! By playing something that 
seized instantly upon the minds of all 
hearers and then playing something that 
contained the same elements but used with 
more intricate phases of thought and to 
much higher emotions, he gradually elu- 
cidated the whole of the better work and 
made it just as clear as the inferior. You 
can see that this idea was the creation of 
an original and thoughtful mind. But 
Mr. Thomas had other endowments not 
less valuable; he had the intuitive sympa- 
thy with humanity and the understand- 
ing of the average mental process with- 
out which there is no greatness, and he 
had infinite patience. He knew that every 
time an elaborate and purposeful compo- 
sition is heard it becomes clearer to the 
average hearer, and he did not expect to 
accomplish all his objects in a year. He 
pursued an intelligent policy of repeat- 
ing the key-works that he desired to have 
understood, repeating and repeating, 
conscious that at every hearing new ideals 
of thought and beauty were revealed in 
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them and eventually they would be lux- 
iferous in every bar and to every intelli- 
gence. 

He carried this work steadily through 
all the years of early success and vicissi- 
tude; when he was playing in Central 
Park Garden and when he was building 
the New York Philharmonic; when he 
was traveling with his orchestra and 
when he was settled in Cincinnati. Wher- 
ever he went, and in those years he 
played in nearly every state in the Union, 
he left something that lingered in the 
minds of the people, that revealed a new 
art and a new delight, that set a new 
standard of musical excellence. No town 
ever forgot his visit. You can go back 
now over his trail and find persons that 
will tell you the year and month he came 
to their town, and what he played there, 
and how the people remembered it, and 
how music seemed to spring up in that 
community ever afterward. He went 
about revealing a new world and estab- 
lishing a new condition. He reversed the 
labors of the old warrior described by the 
Latin historian, for it was a wilderness he 
found and a garden he left. 

No proof of the universal effect of his 
work could be clearer than that as the 
years went on he gradually abandoned 
the first line of his attack. Except as 
reminiscences, he ceased to play the Tell 
overture and the “Spring Song.” They 
had served his purpose, they had wrought 
the necessary introductions, and now he 
supplied their places with better material. 
In spite of all obstacles and all opposi- 
tion, he was carrying his audiences along 
the road he had planned for them. Now 
he began to develop a popular taste for 
Wagner—and here he found he had to 
storm a citadel. 

It seems very strange to read that 
about thirty years ago Mr. Thomas had 
to contend for the privilege of playing 
the works of the man that is now the most 
popular of all composers. The critics 
were bitterly against him; even some that 


recognized his exalted aims and his great 
services to the cause of music deserted 
him when it came to Wagner. But among 
Mr. Thomas’s peculiarities of mind was 
an almost unerring judgment about the 
permanent value of any work and a reso- 
lution that nothing could turn aside. He 
was one of the first persons in the world 
to declare unreservedly the pre-eminent 
genius of Wagner; he knew well that the 
eventual triumph of such music was as- 
sured, and he went steadily about his task 
of interpreting Wagner to his country- 
men. With the exception of two compo- 
sitions, all the Wagnerian music that now 
you hear played by any orchestra was in- 
troduced and familiarized in America 
by Theodore Thomas. He made this mu- 
sic popular just as he made symphonies 
popular. He played one number until 
people were compelled to understand and 
relish it almost without their will. He 
played the “Vorspiel to Lohengrin” until 
that was clear, and then he played the 
“Vorspiel to Tannhiauser” until that was 
clear, and then he pjayed the “Vorspiel 
to Tristan und Isolde” until that was 
clear. 

He evolved now an abiding faith in the 
clarifying and educating powers of cer- 
tain works as qualified to lead the advance 
toward the next stage of development. 
One of these, and a great favorite with 
him, was Schubert’s Eighth Symphony, 
the “Unfinished Symphony,” as it is gen- 
erally called. The first of the two exist- 
ing movements of this charming work is 
as clear and sweet an exposition of the 
sonata structure as can be found, the 
themes and the working over are unmis- 
takable, and the glow of poetic feeling 
shines through it all. This was one of 
Mr. Thomas’s standard interpretations ; 
he used it very skilfully in his pro- 
grammes to draw attention to other works 
similarly constructed but of more intri- 
cate figuring. Another favorite was the 
“Vorspiel to the Meistersinger,” of which 
the vivid colors and white light seemed no 
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doubt a powerful stimulus to the mood of 
mind he was seeking to foster. In the 
thirteen seasons that he conducted the 
Chicago Orchestra he played the “Meis- 
tersinger Vorspiel” thirty-eight® times, 
the “Ride of the Walkyries” thirty-four 
times, the Prelude and Isolde’s Love- 
Death from “Tristan und Isolde” thirty- 
two times, the “Tannhiuser”’ overture 
forty times, the “Siegfried Death March” 
twenty-eight times. These figures indicate 
in a way his own estimate of the compara- 
tive value of the works for his purpose. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony he played 
twenty-six times, Beethoven’s Third (the 
Eroica) sixteen times, and the Seventh 
twenty times. These were his favorites 
among Beethoven’s works. The Fifth, the 
great “Fate” Symphony, was on the pro- 
gramme of the Chicago Orchestra’s first 
concert, and again when the crown of all 
his labors was reached and the great 
orchestra hall, creation of his work and 
skill and tireless brain, was dedicated, 
just three weeks before he fell asleep. 

His work in Chicago was really the 
summit of his career. He had full oppor- 
tunity there to pursue year after year 
without interruption the course that he 
believed would bring home to masses of 
people the highest musical standards. A 
study of his thirteen years of programmes 
in Chicago reveals a regular progression 
from the key-works of Von Weber and 
Mendelssohn to Brahms and Richard 
Strauss. The last few years showed 
marked increase in the chief Strauss 
works. He played them all in the course 
of the season, and some of them he re- 
peated. He not only introduced Strauss 
to America, but gave him a vogue here. 
A public that can really like “Death and 
Transfiguration” and “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra” may be said to be fairly well 
along in modern music. 

The actual labor involved in such 
achievements is enormous. You see a con- 
ductor standing before a great orchestra, 


* There were two performances of each pro- 
gramme. 


and so easy and certain seems his work! 
The baton sweeps through the air and a 
great wave of sound follows; every move- 
ment produces an effect; it seems as if he 
were a kind of magician, as if he played 
upon all the instruments at will and the 
music slipped perfect from the end of his 
wand. But while a leader inspires and 
commands his men at a performance, his 
chiefest work is done on the scores and at 
rehearsals, particularly at rehearsals, 
where the toilsome hours and count- 
less anxieties wreck constitutions not 
strongly made. As an adequate orchestral 
interpretation of a great work of music 
may be regarded as the highest achieve- 
ment of human skill, so the preparation 
for it is probably the most arduous and 
difficult of human endeavors. To hear a 
work performed as he would wish to have 
it is a pleasure rare to any conductor. 
Something is almost certain to go wrong; 
eighty-two men can not always combine 
to perfect unison and flawless perform- 
ance; it is not in human nature. Some 
violinist will “squeak” a high note, a 
harpist will touch a wrong string, the 
trombone player will miss the perfect 
tone. The best players do these things, 
and always will. No one else may be 
aware of the defect ; the conductor knows 
it full well, and with anguish. In the case 
of a man like Mr. Thomas, whose hearing 
powers were preternatural, whose stand- 
ard was perfection, and whose tempera- 
ment was naturally anxious and full of 
care, every performance was a gigantic 
struggle, though the world never sus- 
pected it. He was like the famous orator 
whose every speech cost him two sleepless 
nights: the night before, thinking of what 
he should say, and the night after, think- 
ing of what he had failed to say. Many 
a sleepless night Mr. Thomas spent in 
worry over what a performance should be, 
and many a painful hour in reflecting on 
what were to him shortcomings that not 
another living soul had discerned or 
dreamed of. 

The odd thing is that the incessant Ia- 
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bors and heavy burdens he assumed and 
bore year after year were not for profit 
nor income nor his own advantage, but 
for the cause of the religion of music. He 
did never build an orchestra for reasons 
of business. It was easily in his power to 
make a great fortune for himself; he had 
only at any time to yield to entreaties and 
play @ certain order of music, and the 
thing would be done. The commercial 
side of his enterprise he never considered. 
His one object, unsullied through his long 
career, was to popularize great music, and 
for that he lived a poor man and died a 
poor man, and was content. 

Surely he should have been content, for 
I know of no other man in history whose 
life’s object was in fuller measure at- 
tained. He created the taste and appreci- 
ation for classical music in America; he 
made possible every orchestra we have to- 
day ; he worked a profound change in the 
tastes and mental habits of his genera- 
tion. As to the genuine quality of the 
popularity he made for the more abstruse 
kinds of music, that no one watching his 
career and studying his work could ever 
doubt. In the last years of his service, of 
all the works in his truly vast repertoire, 
embracing about one thousand composi- 
tions, the most popular, evoking the most 
genuine and spontaneous enthusiasm, 
were certain Wagnerian selections, “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” and “Siegfried,” 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth and Sixth Sym- 
phonies, Brahms’s Second Symphony, 
Schumann’s First Symphony, Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth and Third Symphonies, 
Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” and two of the 
Strauss numbers. The greatest impres- 
sions I have known him to make with sin- 
gle performances were with “Les Pre- 
ludes,” Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony 
and Brahms’s Second. He swept one 
audience out of its self-control with the 
second movement of the Brahms. It was 
several minutes before the applause would 
let him go on. And “Les Preludes”! Ah, 
certainly no one else has drawn from 
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those chords such an infinity of pathos 
and somber and tender beauty ! 

What I have said here about the sensi- 
tive side of Mr. Thomas’s nature will 
probably seem strange to those that know 
of him only his work and the face of 
austere resolution that he set to the world. 
Yet his austerity was a mere external; 
there was never a kinder or a gentler 
heart, nor one more keenly hurt by unde- 
served censure. When he was director of 
music at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1893 there was much complaint in some 
quarters because even then he persisted in 
playing only high-class music. One news- 
paper in particular pursued him for weeks 
with vindictive bitterness. I happen to 
know that Mr. Thomas suffered much un- 
der these attacks, although, as was his 
practice, he made no sign of his feelings. 
A few of his confidential friends met with 
him and discussed the situation. Some 
strongly urged him to make concessions 
to what seemed the demand of at least a 
part of the public, and to play music of a 
lower grade. He listened in silence to all, 
and then said, very quietly and sadly: 

“I can not do otherwise than I am do- 
ing. I can not. There is something here,” 
with a pathetic little gesture to his heart, 
“that compels me to do this. I can not 
change it.” 

So he played his classical music to the 
end, even to the end of his life. He lived 
to see it become so popular that the com- 
munity to which he taught it gave un- 
paralleled testimony of its appreciation. 

For the final test of his work came in 
the extraordinary proposal that $750,000 
should be raised by public subscription to 
build the Orchestra Hall. No such proj- 
ect had ever been suggested in any com- 
munity. It was achieved in Chicago for 
the sheer love of the music that Theodore 
Thomas played, for the sake of the cause 
that unselfishly and uncommercially he 
had devoted his life to foster, and for love 
of the man. It was a notable triumph of 
a high aim and a great character. Even 
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those that in the beginning had felt the 
least confidence in his theory were unable 
to controvert the record of its success. 
Year after year the attendance at his con- 
certs uniformly increased. At the end he 
was playing to practically the capacity 
of the Auditorium, the largest hall of the 
kind on the continent. Moreover, the ef- 
fect on the community was patent to any 
observer. Chicago had become a great 
music center, the musical schools and col- 
leges and individual teachers had multi- 
plied in the most extraordinary way, a 
region in the business center was prac- 
tically given over to them, and in no 
other city of the country was the interest 
in music more general or more real. Mr. 
Thomas had labored forty-two years for 


one purpose, and at last he saw it accom- 
plished. And just as he reached that goal 
of his life-long ambition the summons 
came, and he laid down the baton that he 
had wielded so long. He conducted the 
dedicatory concert in the new hall and the 
first regular programme thereafter, when 
he fell ill, and the people that had fol- 
lowed him and regarded him with a pro- 
found and reverent affection saw him no 
more. But it is safe to say that no man 
that has lived in these times has made 
more enduring impression upon the na- 
tional life, and when America reaches that 
first place in the world of music to which 
it is tending, men will look back and 
ascribe the first impetus to this singular 
and beneficent life. 


THE UNBORN 
By Elsa Barker 


VY who shall read my words when I am dead; 
-Ye whose existence now is but a dream 

In the dark brain of Time, to-day ye seem 

To move about my room with noiseless tread. 


The clock ticks, and the moments backward glide 
To join their brothers of forgotten days. 
My breath they carry with them; but my gaze 
Turns ever toward your yet unrisen tide. 


O ye of Life’s to-morrow! Will ye read 
My soul’s red message with tumultuous heart, 
Seeking within my cabinet of art 

The bread and wine I measure to your need? 


I know not! But my toil, my dreams, my tears, 


May purchase for you in the mart of earth 
Some spiritual merchandise of worth, 
Too heavy for the avaricious years. 


THE TALKING HORSE 


By John T. McIntyre 


AUTHOR OF “THE RAGGED EDGE) ETC. 


PON a fence across the way was 
U posted a “twenty-four sheet block 
stand,” and along the top, in big 

red letters, it read: 

“H. Wellington Sheldon Presents” 
Then followed the 
names of a half doz- 
en famous operatic 
stars. 

Bat Scranton sat 
regarding it silently 
for a long time; but 
after he had placed 
himself behind his 
third big cigar he 
joined in the talk. 

“In fifteen years 
dubbing about this 
great and glorious,” 
said he, “I never run 
across a smoother 
piece of goods than 
old Cap. Sheldon. To see him, now, 
in his plug hat, frock coat and white 
English whiskers, you’d spot him as the 
main squeeze in a prosperous bank. He’s 
doing the Frohman stunt, too,” and Bat 
nodded toward the poster, “and he han- 
dles it with exceeding grace. When I see 
him after the curtain falls upon a bunch 
of Verdi or Wagner stuff come out and 
bow his thanks to a house full of the 
town’s swellest, and throw out a little 
spiel with an aristocratic accent, I always 
think of the time when I first met him. 

“Were any of you ever in Langtry, 
Ohio? Well, never take a chance on it if 
there is anywhere else to go. It’s a tank 
town with a community of seven hundred 
of the tightest wads that ever sunk a dol- 
lar into the toe of a sock. There was a 
fair going on in the place, and I blew in 
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there one September day; my turn just 
then was taking orders for crayon por- 
traits of rural gentlemen with horny 
hands and plenty of chin fringe. I figure 
it out that about sixty per cent. of the 
parlors in the middle west are adorned 
with one or more of these works of art, 
but Langtry, Ohio, would not listen to 
the proposition for a moment; as soon as 
they discovered that I wasn’t giving the 
stuff away they sort of lost interest in me 
and mine; so I began to study the time- 
table and kick off the preliminary dust 
of the burg, preparatory to seeking a 
new base of operations. 

“As I made my way to the station I 
caught my first glimpse of Cap. Sheldon. 
He had a satchel hanging from around 
his neck and was winsomely wrapping ten 
dollar notes up with small cylinders of 
soap and offering to sia 
sell them at one dol- es 
lar a throw. 

“ “How are they 
going,’ says I. 

** ‘Not at all,’ says 
he. ‘There’s noth- 
ing to it that I can 
see. The breed and 
seed of Solomon him- 
self must have 
camped down in this 
section; they are the 
wisest lot I ever saw 
herd together. In- 
stead of chewing straws and leaning over 
fences after the customary and natural 
manner of ruminates, they pike around 
with a calm, cold-blooded sagacity that 
is truly awesome. It’s me to pull out as 
soon as I can draw expenses.’ 

“The next time Cap. dawned upon my 
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vision was a year afterward, down in 
Georgia. He was doing the ballyho ora- 
tion in front of a side wall circus in a 
mellifluous style that was just dragging 
the tar heels up to the entrance. 

“It’s a little better than the Ohio 
gag,’ says he, ‘but I’ve seen better, at 
that. I had a good paying faro outfit in 
Cincinnati since I met you, but the police 
got sore because I wouldn’t cut the tak- 
ings in what they considered the right 
place, so they closed me up.’ 

“During the next five years I met Cap. 
in every section of the country, and han- 
dling various propositions. In San Fran- 
cisco I caught him in the act of selling 
tov balloons on a street corner; in Chi- 
cago he was disposing of old line life in- 
surance with considerable effect; at a 
county fair, somewhere in Iowa, I ran 
across him as he gracefully manipulated 
the shells. 

“But Cap. did not break permanently 
into the show business until he coupled 
up with the McClintock in Milwaukee. 
Mac was an Irish Presbyterian, and was 
proud of it; he came out of the Black 
North and was the most acute harp, men- 
tally, that I had ever had anything to 
do with. The Chosen People are not 
noted for commercial density; but a Jew 
could enter Mac’s presence attired in the 
height of fashion and leave it with only 
his shoe strings and a hazy recollection 
as to how the thing was done. 

“Now, when a team like Cap. 
and Mac took to pulling to- 
gether, there just naturally had 
to be something doing. They 
began with a small show under 
canvas, and their main card was 
a twenty-foot boa-constrictor, 
which they billed as “Mighty 
Mardo”. Then they had a boy 
with three legs, one of which 
they neglected to state was made 
of wood; also a blushing dam- 
sel with excess embonpoint to 
the extent of four hundred 


pounds. With this outfit they cam- 
paigned for one season; in the fall they 
bought a museum in St. Louis and settled 
themselves as impresarios. 

“Now, in my numerous meetings with 
Cap. I had never thought to ask his 
name, so when I saw an ‘ad’ in the Clip- 
per stating that Shel- 
don & McClintock 
was in need of a good 
f ull- toned lecturer 
that doubled in brass, 
I just sat me down in 
my ignorance and 
dropped them a line. 
They sent me a ticket 
to where I was side- 
tracked up in Michi- 
gan, and I hurried 
down. 

“ ‘Oh, it’s you, is 
it?? says Cap., as I piked into the ten by 
twelve office and announced myself. 
‘Well, I’ve heard you throw a spiel and 
think you’ll do. But I didn’t know that 
you played brass. What’s your instru- 
ment?” 

“Now, I had a faint sentiment from 
the beginning that this clause in their 
bill of requirements would get me into 
trouble, for I knew no more about band 
music than a he goat knows about the 
book of common prayer. 

“**T do the cymbals,’ says I. 

“What! snorts Cap., rearing up; ‘I 
thought you wrote that you 
played brass?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘ain’t cym- 
bals brass?’ 

“It must have been my cold 
nerve that won Cap.’s regard, 
for he placed me as ‘curio hall’ 
lecturer and advertising man at 
twenty a week. 

“The museum of Sheldon & 
McClintock proved to be a great 
notch. More fake freaks were 
thought out, worked up and ex- 
hibited during the course of that 
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winter season than I would care to count. 
Then there was a small theater attached 
in which they put on very bad specialties 
and where painful-voiced young men and 
‘women warbled sentimental ballads about 
their childhood homes and stuff of that 
character. These got about ten dollars 
a week and had to do about thirty turns 
“1 a day; they lived in 
their make-up and got 
so accustomed to 
grease paint before the 
end of their engage- 
ments that they felt 
only half dressed with- 
out it. 

“The trick made 
money, and in about 
a year McClintock cut 
loose and went into a 
patent promoting 
scheme. 

“Shortly afterwards the first ‘continu- 
ous house’ was opened in St. Louis, and 
the novelty of the thing was a body blow 
to Cap. He made a good fight, but lost 
money every day; and at last he imparted 
to me in confidence that if business did 
not improve he could see himself getting 
out the shells and limbering up on them 
preparatory to going out and facing the 
world once more. 

“*The bank will stand for 
three hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth more of my checks,’ says 
he, ‘and after they’re used up 
I’m done.’ 

“He began to cut down ex- 
penses with the reckless energy 
of a man who saw the poor-house 
looming ahead for him; the re- 
sults was that his bad shows 
grew worse, and the attendance 
wasn’t enough to dust off the 
seats. The biggest item of 
expense about the place was 
‘Mighty Mardo’, the boa-con- 
strictor; his diet was live rab- 
bits, and a twenty-foot snake 


with a body as thick as a four-inch pipe 
can dispose of good and plenty of them 
when he takes the notion. Cap. began to 
feed him live rats, and the mighty one 
soon began to show the effects of it. 

“ “He'll die on you,’ says I to Cap. one 
day. 
“Let him,’ says he; ‘the rabbits stay 
cut out.’ 

“One day a fellow came along with a 
high-schooled horse that he wanted to 
sell. He had more use for ready money 
just then than he had for the nag, so he 
offered to put it in cheap. But Cap. 
waved him away. 

“<Tll need the money to buy meals 
with before long,’ says he to the fellow, 
‘so tempt me not to my going hungry.’ 

“This little incident seemed to make 
the old man feel bad; he locked himself 
up in the office for four hours or so com- 
muning with his inner self; but when he 
came out he was looking bright and gay. 

“ ‘Say,’ says he, ‘I’ve changed my mind 
and just bought that horse.’ 

“°<T didn’t see the man come back,’ 
says I. 

“IT made the deal over the ’phone,’ 
says Cap. Then he pushes a thick wad 
of penciled stuff at me. ‘Here’s some 
truck I want you to take over to the 
printing house,’ he goes on. ‘When it’s 
out and up the brute will be well 
known.’ 

“TI takes a look over the copy, 
and my hat was lifted two inches 
straight off my head. The first 
one read something like this: 


ADMIRAL 
THE TALKING HORSE 


TALKS LIKE A HUMAN BEING 
VOCAL ORGANS DEVELOPED LIKE THOSE OF 
A MAN 
HEAR HIM SING THE BASS SOLO 
“DOWN IN THE DEPTHS” 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 


TO ANY ONE PROVING THESE CLAIMS 
FAKE IN THE SLIGHTEST DEGREE 
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“ ‘Reads good, don’t it?? asks Cap., 
sort of beaming through his nose-pinzes. 
‘But give a look at the others.’ 

“‘The next one was as bad as the first: 


ADMIRAL!!! 


THE HORSE WHO RECITES 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
IN A DEEP BASS VOICE 
AND WITH PERFECT ENUNCIATION 


*‘ *T didn’t hear the fellow say the skate 
could do that kind of stuff,’ says I, just 
a bit dazed, after looking over a lot more 
of it. 

* ‘He only handed it to me as a sort of 
last card,’ says Cap., ‘and that’s what 
made me change my mind about buying 
him. Get five thousand twelve sheets in 
yellow and red; ten thousand three 
sheets; fifteen thousand block one sheets 
with cut of the horse. And you can place 
an order for as many black and white 
dodgers as they can turn out between this 
and the end of the week. It’s a big card 
and we’re going into it up to our eye- 
brows.’ 

“Tf I had had time to consider anything 
but hustling, I might have thought the 
thing was a fake. But it was the old 
man’s game and I left him to do the wor- 
rying. I threw rush orders into the print- 
ers and soon had the presses banging 
away on the stuff desired. 

“Next day Cap. started a four-inch 
double-column notice in every paper in 
town. I hired an army of distributers 
and began to put out the dodgers as they 
came hot off the bat; then I got a couple 
of Guinea bands, put them in open wag- 
ons, done up with painted muslin an- 
nouncements, and sent them forth to tear 
off the melody and otherwise delight the 
eye and ear of the town. As the big 
stuff came off the press it was slapped up 
on every blank wall and fence in the city 
that wasn’t under guard; and when the 
job was finished, St. Louis fairly glared 
with it. If there was a person who hadn’t 
heard of the Talking Horse by the end 


of the week, they must have been deaf, 
dead or in jail. 

“The nag was to make his first appear- 
ance on Monday, and the last sheet of 
paper had been put up and the last hand 
bill disposed of by Saturday afternoon. 

***How does she look?’ says Cap. to 
me when I came in. 

“ ‘Great,’ says I. ‘If they ain’t tearing 
the place down to get in on Monday, why 
my bump of prophesy has a dent in it.’ ” 

“ ‘Let ’em come,’ says Cap., looking 
very much tickled. ‘We need the money 
and we ain’t turning nobody away. The 
horse has reached town and will be 
brought around to-morrow morning; 
so you make it a point to be on hand to 
let it and the handler 
in.’ — 

“I was around 
bright and early on 
Sunday morning, and 


along comes the 
horse. He was got 
up in the swellest 


horse stuff I ever saw 
—beaded blankets of 
plush and silk, with 
his name embroidered 
on them, and all that 
kind of goods. The 
handler was a husky with one lamp and 
a bad one at that.” 

“‘ ‘Where do I put him?’ says he. 

“‘On the top floor,’ says I. ‘We’ve 
got planks on the stairs and a rigging 
fixed to haul him up by.’ 

“When we got him safely landed and 
the glad coverings off, I looked him over.” 

“ <FTis intellect must sort of tell on him, 
don’t it?’ asks I. 

‘“‘ “Why, he is some under weight,’ says 
the fellow in charge. 

“ ‘He don’t look over-bright to me,’ I 
goes on. 

“‘He never does on Sundays,’ the 
husky comes back. ‘It’s sort of an off day 
with him.’ 

“Then I went out to lunch and stayed 
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about two hours; when I got back I found. 


a gang of cops and things buzzing all 
over the place. Cap. was in the office, his 
plug hat on the back of his head and a 
cigar in his mouth.” 

“‘What’s the 
trouble?’ says I. 

“ “Had a hell of a 
time around here,’ 
says he. ‘I was 
called up on_ the 
*phone and got down 
as soon as I could. 
Just take an observa- 
tion of that fellow 
over there.’ 

“The fellow  re- 
ferred to was the han- 
dler of the Talking 
Horse. His left arm 
was done up in splints and bandaged from 
finger tips to shoulder, and he had a 
clump of reporters around him about six 
feet thick.” 

“What hit him?’ asks I. 

‘About everything on the top floor,’ 
says Cap., solemnly. ‘The Talking Horse 
is dead. Mighty Mardo broke 
out of his showcase about an 
hour ago, took a couple of half 
hitches around the Admiral and 
crushed him to death.’ 

“ “Go ’way! says I. 

“‘Sure thing,’ says Cap. 
‘Come up stairs and have a look.’ 

“We went up and did so. The 
place was a wreck ; the horse was 
the deadest I ever saw and the 
constrictor was still twined about 
him. 

“ “Why, the snake’s passed out, too,’ 
says I. 

“Cap. folds his hands meekly across 
his breast in a resigned sort of way. 

“ ‘Yes,’ says he; ‘he, too, was killed in 
the dreadful struggle. He must have 
went straight for the Admiral as soon as 
he got loose. The handler was down in 
the office, alone, when the uproar started ; 
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he came jumping upstairs six steps to 
the jump and when he sees Mardo put- 
ting in that bunch of body holds on his 
intelligent charge, why, he took a hand. 
The result was a dead snake for me and 
a crippled wing for him. When I got 
here, Doc. Forbes was tying him up,’ Cap. 
goes on rather sorrowful like; ‘and when 
I sees what’s happened, I know that I’m 
a ruined man. So I ’phones for the po- 
lice and reporters to come down and view 
my finish.’ 

“From the way he talked I expected to 
see him carted home before the hour was 
up; but he wasn’t. As soon as the news- 
paper fellows cleared out with all the facts 
of the case in their note books, Cap. sends 
for a fellow and puts him right to work 
fixing up the horse and snake so’s they’ll 
keep, and then lays them out. 

“Next morning the newspapers slopped 
over with scare headlines telling of the 
battle. According to their way of look- 
ing at it, the struggles in the arena of old 
Rome were scared to death in comparison, 
and modern times did not come anywhere 
near showing a parallel of the combat be- 
tween the terrible constrictor 
and the horse with the human 
voice. The result of this was 
that when the time came to open 
the doors at noon, we had to 
have a squad of police to keep 
the mob from blocking traffic 
for squares around. Cap. had 
changed and doubled the size of 
his ads. over night. 

“The horse was done up in a 
big black coffin covered with 
flowers; and the lid with his 
name, age and wonderful accomplishment 
engraved upon a plate stood beside him. 
The remains of Mighty Mardo, stuffed 
with baled hay and excelsior, were em- 
bracing the dead Admiral with monster 
coils; and the crowds came, gazed, and 
marveled; then they went forth to tell 
their friends that they might come and 
do likewise. 
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“For weeks the coin came into the box 
like a spring freshet in the hill country, 
and Cap. must have kept the bank work- 
ing after hours; at any rate, he sat 
around and smoked with a smile so 
angelic, that, to look at him, one won- 
dered how he could wear it 
and not drift away into the 
ethereal blue. It was a good 
month before the thing lost its 
pulling power, and when it 
stopped Cap..had planted the 
stake that boosted him into the 
company he now keeps and set ¥ 
him to handling voices that cost 47 
thousands of simoleons an hour. 

“When all was over, I found 
time to take the husky with the 
damaged fin out and throw a 
few drinks into him. Then he 
told me the whole story. 

“The old man didn’t think 
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you could do the thing justice if you 
were wise,’ says he, ‘so he kept you 
out. This ain’t the horse the fellow of- 
fered to sell him, at all. He bought it 
at a bazar for ten dollars, the day be- 
fore I brought it around. When you 
went out for lunch Cap. he 
comes in. We done for the plug 
in a minute, and as Mighty 
Mardo was all but gone, on ac- 
count of his rat diet, we finished 
him, too. Then we wrecked the 
place up some, took a couple of 
turns about the horse with 
Mardo, called in Doc. Forbes, 
who stood in, to fix up the fic- 
titious fracture, and then rung 
in the show.’ 

“Yes,” observed Bat, thought- 
fully, after a pause, “I’ve made 
up my mind that H. Wellington 
Sheldon is a wise plug.” 


THE 


UNFOLDING OF THE LEAF 
By Clinton Scollard 


HAVE sloughed all my grief 

With the gold-green unfolding of the leaf ! 

A grave have I digged deep, and buried there 
Haunting Despair, 

And by his side laid Care. 

For no one now have I the least employ 

Save only Joy, 

Unless Love come, with the old rapturous air, 
And dewy violets twined about his hair! 


Again the rills call. Hearken, heart o’ me! 
What gladsomeness! what glee! 

What brimming ecstasy ! 

Again the woods call. Listen, soul o’ mine! 
How vibrant and how fine 

The vernal burst from bough and bole and vine! 


Lo, Doubt is done! 

Hope of the beckoning eyes 

Is overtaken. I have won 

Unto the realization of surmise,— 

The clean surcease of grief,— 

With the gold-green unfolding of the leaf] 


THE TOY FLEET 


By Helen Sterling Thomas 


and narrow crooked alleys’ with 

strange odors of fish and_ sea-salt. 
There are long wharves and old brick 
warehouses that cast quivering reflections 
on the water; there are tall masted schoo- 
ners in the harbor, and fishing boats dis- 
appear into the offing at dawn and reap- 
pear at night. Bronzed sailors lounge on 
the docks smoking poor tobacco and 
matching oaths, and certain women with 
high cheek bones and hungry eyes scan 
the horizon and wait. 

In the estimation of the town Peter was 
an incorrigible idler and a coward into the 
bargain; but to Sylvester he was a prince 
of romance, for Sylvester at eight was an 
original thinker, and the opinion of the 
multitude mattered not a whit. Peter had 
come of a sturdy seafaring family who 
should have bequeathed him a heritage of 
courage and industry, but he lacked both. 
He had been the laughing-stock of the 
neighbors, the shame of his father and 
brothers, for from childhood he had an 
overwhelming fear of the ocean, and no 
scorn or threats would induce him to fol- 
low the calling of his folk. Each in his 
day, Peter’s kindred had met the sea, they 
had risked their boats, their lives, their 
children upon it; they had never flinched, 
never hesitated. One by one the sea had 
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devoured them. All the stifled trepidation 
of the race, the suppressed dread of their 
destiny appeared in Peter. There was lit- 
tle he did not fear, but on the water he 
was a hunted thing,—white-livered, pan- 
ic-stricken. 

He kept a ship-chandlery on Main 
Street, and occasionally sold some trifle to 
the sailors who happened in port, but his 
wares were invariably old and worthless, 
and he was soundly cursed after their pur- 
chase. He was, however, perfectly ob- 
livious to general disfavor and but one 
idea ever really disturbed him: the 
thought of having to face the sea. When 
the surf pounded on the breakwater out- 
side and hissed and gurgled under the 
wharves, Peter, with a peculiar drawn look 
about his mouth, rose and carefully closed 
the iron shutters of the shop and lit a 
ship’s lantern ; but on pleasant days he sat 
contentedly with his feet on the window- 
sill, looking out through the dusty panes 
across the blue waters of the harbor. 
What he thought and dreamed it was the 
destiny of Sylvester alone to discover. 

The small figure appeared among the 
shadows of the shop one gray spring 
morning and stood solemnly inspecting 
the owner. Peter shifted uneasily, forgot 
to draw his pipe, and finally exclaimed, 
under his breath: 
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‘Well, I'll be damned, if you ain’t got 
Lucy Pierce’s eyes!’ 

Sylvester did not notice the ejacula- 
tion ; it had no connection with the matter 
on his mind. He clutched his third reader 
against his heart: 

“Please . . . 
hero... 2” 

Peter’s jaw fell, then it closed with a 
snap. He rose gallantly: 

“Come right in, I’m here.” 

“You see, I thought one lived in this 
house,” continued Sylvester more confi- 
dently ; “I saw it in the window, it’s a sure 
sign; do you suppose I could look at it 
near, and see the blood-stains?” 

“What!” said Peter, glancing hastily 
over his shoulder. 

“T’ve stopped to look at it so many 
times when I go to school,”—Sylvester 
went toward the shop window and pointed 
reverently at an old sword lying amid a 
heap of rubbish,—“you didn’t seem to be 
using it just now.” 

Peter was a gentleman; the demands of 
his guest should be satisfied. “No, I ain’t 
using it just now; happy to have you see 
it,” he said as he took out the rusty sword 
and unsheathed it. 

“And how many have you killed with 
it?” whispered Sylvester. 

The shock was sudden. Peter started; 
then he flourished the deadly thing above 
his head and answered dramatically, 
“Couldn’t begin to count.” 

Sylvester was breathless: “You couldn’t 
tell me about it, could you?” 

‘Well now, sit down,” responded Peter, 
“I don’t generally talk much about it, but 
. . «if you’d be interested.” 

The child nodded, “Was it a sea fight? 
I read about one.” 

“*Twas a sea fight.” Peter straight- 
ened himself; “it was hand to hand over 
the beam o’ the vessel; they climbed up 
with arms in their teeth. I was alone, I 
slayed ’em every one, the sea was red.” 

The eyes before him grew round and 
bright as Lucy Pierce’s and under their 


I’m looking for a 


inspiration Peter continued, “But there 
was lots other encounters, on tropic is- 
lands, with red men and cannibals, and I 
always carried this weapon. It’s never 
failed me; it’s sailed with me to the Span- 
ish Main, to the southern seas.”” Then he 
paused and pointed with the sword out the 
window toward the horizon line, “lots o’ 
my folks stopped out there. . . .” 

“But you always came back safe?” 

“Yes,” hesitated Peter, “I . . . I 
was lucky, you see.” 

“You were brave, too,” the child heaved 
a sigh of relief. 

Then he started around the shop, fasci- 
nated with the tarnished figure heads of 
ships, the whale’s jaw, the broken bits of 
carved ivory and the little Chinese prints. 
The lives of Peter’s forefathers had some- 
times reached out to the other side of the 
world and many a little trinket now crum- 
bling in the shop had come home in the 
cabin of a whaling vessel. 

“Did you bring back all these nice 
things?” inquired Sylvester. 

“They were picked up ... I 
can’t say just where.” 

“But you’ve been to all those queer 
places it tells about in the geography 
book?” 

“Oh, my life, yes! and under the child’s 
questioning Peter launched forth into an 
elaborate and highly colored description 
of the East. To be sure Pekin bore some 
resemblance to Main Street when the cir- 
cus paraded, and the splendid passage of 
a king across a tropic island was not un- 
like the sizzling July day when the crew 
of The Tatler were given the freedom 
of the town. But the visions evoked from 
the shadowy corners of the old shop were 
entirely satisfactory to the two dreamers; 
the musty odors of dried fish and tar be- 
came perfumes of Arabia, and for the first 
time in many years the starved romance 
of Peter’s soul blossomed and bore fruit. 

Afterward, when Sylvester reached 
home late for dinner, he was unable for ex- 
citement to taste the fried cod his mother 
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set before him, but his tongue was un- 
loosed and the nobility of Peter’s nature 
was described lovingly and sympatheti- 
cally, as it had never been before. His 
father pushed back his chair from the 
table and broke in upon the recital: 

“Well, what in thunder has that damn 
liar been telling the child!” 

“Oh now, Dan, don’t you see it’s only a 
story for Sylvie,” quickly answered his 
wife. “Peter used to be a great one for 
stories,” and Lucy Pierce turned and 
looked out into the dooryard where the 
lilac bushes were struggling into bloom, 
and after his father had gone she gave 
Sylvester a spice cake before she sent him 
back to school. His absence from the third 
reader class became rather conspicuous 
after this. The room, with its maps and 
blackboards, seemed a dull place. 
Through the little square windows he 
could see the gulls fluttering seaward and 
he forgot his lessons envying their free- 
dom; but up in the ship-chandler’s shop 
he did not envy any one on earth. In that 
enchanted region he and Peter went round 
the world and came home to tea. They 
were tall and bronzed, with hoops of gold 
in their ears and pistols in their belts, and 
all the people on Main Street stared at 
them as they strutted up and down arm in 
arm. They found chests of treasure rust- 
ing at the bottom of the deep, they bom- 
barded the fortress, freed the princess and 
sailed away with her for ever and a day. 
To Sylvester she looked exactly like the 
pink-cheeked lady on his mother’s calen- 
dar, but to Peter’s less exalted fancy she 
wore a blue gingham apron and had Lucy 
Pierce’s eyes. Sometimes at supper time 
she stole in ever so softly upon the two ad- 
venturers; her presence had a curious ef- 
fect, for under her gaze they always 
drooped from heroes to just plain Peter 
and Sylvie. As she coaxed Sylvester away 
once, Peter called after her with a kind of 
shamefaced triumph: 

“The little fellow likes me, Lucy; he 
keeps on coming.” 
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Lucy Pierce looked back over her shoul- 
der, smiling, but did not answer. 

The next day the teacher of the third 
reader class called to complain of Syl- 
vester’s absences. But his mother did not 
mention this to the father, and only said 
to the child gently that he really must 
learn his lessons, but that he might go and 
sit with Peter when school was out. Syl- 
vester announced proudly that mother 
“liked to have him come to the shop,— 
better nor she liked him to go to school.” 

Peter, much thrilled by this honor, 
poked about among his dusty treasures 
and found a sandalwood box with a broken 
lid which he sent by Sylvester to Lucy. 
The child delivered it at the dinner-table, 
where his father fingered it contemptu- 
ously, then threw it aside, remarking: 

“?*Tain’t worth anything; what’s he 
think you can do with it?” 

“Peter brought it himself,” cried Syl- 
vester, “from ever so far away—for 
mother.” 

“Look here now, Lucy,” growled Syl- 
vester’s father, “I won’t have him bother- 
ing round with that old good-for-noth- 
ing.” 

She murmured a rather absent-minded 
assent and later picked up the box and 
put it on the kitchen shelf. The incident 
was forgotten. Dan Pierce began spread- 
ing nets to dry on the beach, and his wife 
carried her mending out beside the lilacs 
and sat through the soft spring afternoon 
in the little garden; but she neglected the 
stockings and thought of the time when 
Peter used to lean over the palings and 
talk to her and pull the yellow roses off 
the fence while they chatted together 
through the twilight, happy as the swal- 
lows circling round them. That delicious, 
irresponsible time! And she wondered a 
little why she hadn’t after all. Peter had 
kept the irresponsibility, the lighthearted- 
ness; he had not forgotten how to play 
games, nor to be kind and thoughtful to a 
child. Oh, no, she could not take the fun 
of his make-believes away from Sylvie just 
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yet. Of course, Peter never would have 
done to have spent one’s life with; he 
could not earn anything nor was he in- 
dustrious and provident like Dan, and 
that of course was what made one happy. 
She folded her work suddenly and went 
in the house. 

So the gates of romance still remained 
open, and, undisturbed; Sylvester still 
passed through them to the dimly-lighted 
old ship-chandlery. 

“You see, Sylvie,” said Peter one day 
in the midst of reciting a thrilling adven- 
ture, “the Admiral’s ship lay just here ;” 
he put his pipe down on the floor. ‘ 

“That’s your ship?” 

“Yes . . . mine, of course,” re- 
sponded Peter, and with a sudden inspira- 
tion, “it was The Lucy.” 

“Why that’s mother’s name!” 

“You don’t say! ejaculated Peter in- 
nocently, “that’s queer! Well, the Ad- 
miral’s ship led and the others followed 
and the guns opened fire, but they passed 
the fort; there’s the fort,” and he bal- 
anced his hat on his knee. 

“If we only had the ships we could do 
it all again out in the harbor!’ burst out 
the child. 

“Tl whittle em for you,—exact repre- 
sentations,”’ offered Peter magnificently. 

He kept his word, and in time a toy 
fleet took shape under his jack-knife. He 
had never worked so hard and he was ex- 
tremely awkward with his hands, cut him- 
self repeatedly, and went about with old 
bits of sail cloth tied round his fingers. 
Sylvester was a little startled one day to 
see his hero drop his knife with a yell of 
pain and dance up and down on the shav- 
ings sucking his thumb. But Peter ex- 
plained it quite naturally afterward: 

“It’s because I’ve been through so much 
bloodshed, Sylvie,—nerves shaken, can’t 
stand more.” 

Sylvester was a persistent child, and 
Peter, somewhat to his own surprise, con- 
tinued whittling. It was difficult to shirk 
the enterprise while the boy sat on the 


table watching him and asking every mo- 
ment: < 

“When will they be done?” 

And Peter answered cheerily, ‘Soon, 
soon.” . 

“Then we'll go out in a dory and 
launch them, won’t we?” 

Peter looked up startled, then glanced 
fearfully out the window: the sky was full 
of driven clouds and the sails out on the 
horizon were scudding to and fro like 
frightened children hurrying home before 
a storm. Sylvester continued gaily: 

“We'll sail away with the fleet, won’t 
we, Peter? We've only been waiting for 
it. And you’ll be the admiral and I can be 
next, can’t I? I can row a dory, you 
know; and we'll take some of mother’s 
gingerbread for tea—we’ll see all those 
beautiful places; I’m so glad you know 
the way.” 

After Sylvester had fully expounded 
his plans Peter’s work did not progress so 
rapidly ; he dallied over his work,—spent 
hours scraping some minute part of one 
of the little ships. When Sylvie inquired 
eagerly every morning: 

‘“‘Aren’t they ready yet?” they never 
were. _ 

Peter’s production seemed at a stand- 
still, as though, like Penelope of old, he 
undid his day’s toil at night. His most 
strenuous efforts, however, to distract Syl- 
vester from the launching of the boats, 
failed. Protracted delay seemed his only 
safety, so there was always a keel to be 
straightened, a sail to be tied more se- 
curely, things to be got ready before they 
could start. In this time Peter really lived 
in an agony of terror; he felt as though 
by his own foolhardiness he was being 
forced out on to the ocean, and he turned 
sick and faint at the thought. He woke at 
night cold and dripping, fancying the 
water was rising and coming in over his 
bed. If he fell asleep after dinner it was 
only to dream that the shop was drifting 
out to sea; that Main Street, the saloon on 
the corner, the sunny wharves and the 
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dirty little alleys were slipping away. 
Sylvester roused him one day from this 
nightmare and he started up dazed, mur- 
muring: 

“I was dreaming, Sylvie, a horrible 
dream—I dreamed—well, I dreamed I lost 
a fight.” 

“Never,” cried Sylvie, offering his hand 
admiringly. 

After every other excuse had been ex- 
hausted, and Peter had cut the fleet into 
infinitesimal proportions, he fell back on 
the weather; the breeze never was exactly 
suitable, or it was not wisdom to start in 
the face of an “easter,” or it was too calm. 
Sylvester announced proudly at home that 
Peter and he were going to sail as soon as 
the wind got right, and he felt rather in- 
jured when his father laughed boister- 
ously and chuckled over his net mending. 

“Peter sail! that’s a good one.” 

But his mother kissed him and said 
quietly: 

“Peter’s been waiting for his ship to 
come in, I think,—not to go aut.” 

Sylvester was puzzled. Peter did not 
expect a ship, but was going to sail with 
him. Why, after all, didn’t they start? 
He was quite sure the boats would be all 
right if they could once get off. If they 
delayed too long somebody else might find 
the treasure and he could not buy all those 
nice things his mother wanted. Heroes 
never waited ; it was almost like—yes, like 
being afraid. No—Peter could never be 
afraid, but why did they wait so long? If 
Peter could not go he must start alone, 
that was all. Of course it would have been 
pleasant to have company, and Peter was 
so agreeable, but heroes never thought of 
doing things the easiest way. Above all, 
he must be a hero like Peter. 

Late that afternoon a fog rolled up 
from the banks and shrouded the coast. 
It was a thick, impenetrable fog that 
comes but once in years; it crept into the 
harbor stealthy and silent, and the town 
with all its towers, the old red brick houses 
and the elm trees, the wharves and the 


fishing boats, melted into this glistening 
rainbow curtain; so no one saw a very lit- 
tle boy in a dory with a string of toy 
boats tied astern, pull out from shore and 
fade away like a wraith. Peter, after his 
return from dinner, wondered where Syl- 
vie could be, and when he did not come 
peacefully dozed away the afternoon. 
The wavering shadows of the moving 
water outside flickered around his chair 
and in and out the dark corners of the 
shop, as though seeking the child. Finally 
Minnie Chappel appeared at.the door and 
said Mrs. Pierce wanted Sylvester to come 
right home and get his supper. 

“What, what?” said Peter, rubbing his 
eyes, “Sylvester? He ain’t been here.” 

An hour later Lucy Pierce rushed in 
sobbing, caught Peter by the shoulder and 
shook him: 

“Oh, Peter! Peter! we can’t find him 
anywhere, and it’s your foolishness about 
taking him to sea, and his father’s dory’s 
gone—and the fog!’ 

Peter sat up not yet quite awake. 

“There, there, Lucy, now ’tain’t noth- 
ing,” he patted her shoulder gently. 

She shook him off. “Nothing! and Syl- 
vie lost! His father and half the men in 
town out in the harbor hunting for 
him—” 

Peter glanced about the room; the toy 
fleet was gone. His face went white. 

“And it’s all your fault, all your fault,” 
wailed Lucy. “Oh, why did I ever let him 
come here!” 

Peter rose grandly,—the actor had 
heard his cue call. 

“I shall go, too, Lucy; I shall bring 
him back to you.” 

“You, Peter! you! who never was 
known to get into a boat if you could help 
it! Oh dear! Oh dear! Dan said no good 
would come of letting Sylvie play here.” 

She sank on the floor in a limp heap. 
Peter tried to comfort her. She only cried 
mercilessly, “Go away, I don’t want you!” 

And Peter, hurt and dignified, walked 
out on the wharf. He went slowly down 
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the slippery steps to the float—nearer— 
nearer to the dark water. He turned and 
looked up; Lucy was watching him now 
from the shop window. Retreat was cut 
off. There seemed no escape, and before 
he actually knew it he put one foot into a 
dory. There he hesitated; she was still at 
the window and the men on the dock were 
staring at him in amazement, for some one 
had cried: 

“Look at Peter!’ 

“I’m in for it,” gasped Peter under his 
breath, but nevertheless he called impres- 
sively: “I’m going for Sylvie, I tell you; 
fog and danger’s nothing to me!” Then 
he got in and pulled away with a majestic 
stroke. 

The groups of idlers passed the word 
along until it was all over town that Peter, 
too, had gone out to look for Sylvester. 
Impossible—! Peter,—the loafer, the 
braggart,—who had never done anything 
in his life! But eye-witnesses of the mira- 
cle related it and added that the men on 
the wharf were so dumfounded when he 
started, that they could not even swear. 
Peter, with a sinking heart, saw the great 
wall of fog surrounding him. The faint 
fragrance of a pipe followed him,—sweet, 
familiar odor! So near him were the pleas- 
ant things of earth; beyond, the awful ter- 
ror of unknown waters. He could not bear 
it, and the tears started in his eyes. The 
blurred shapes of wharf and warehouse 
were disappearing, the voices of the men 
on the dock sounded hollow and faint. He 
thought he must be miles out by this time. 

“If those fellows would only get out, I 
could slip back and needn’t go after all,” 
thought Peter, “the blasted mean lobsters! 
Maybe I can hold the boat still where they 
won’t see me.” 

But the dory drifted faster, it seemed to 
him, than any full rigged vessel putting 
out to sea. In an instant more he was 
alone in the fog. He stared around 
blankly, his face pulled, the flesh drawn 
tensely around his mouth. 

“Sylvie, you little pup, come home,” he 


called purposely. “Oh, it’s too bad, Lucy, 
but I can’t help it,” he murmured to him- 
self ; “he’s lost, but it’s wrong to sacrifice 
other lives; folks must think of the living. 
I shall never sce shore again now, and it’s 
all because I fancied the little fellow ; I set 
a lot by him, so I did. Some one else will 
bring him home now, and Lucy will never 
know how I died. I shall go to the bot- 
tom! The waves will wash over me; I al- 
ways felt this coming! It’s just like 
father when his ship went on shoals in the 
fog. What’s that? I’ve struck! God! 
save us!” 

An empty cask bobbed against the 
dory, and as it slipped away Pcter tried 
again to row. But he had lost all idea of 
direction and his hands were so unsteady 
that the little bark swerved like a giddy 
thing. The water gurgling under the bow 
seemed like a voice which called him, and 
which he shrank from in terror. The 
white fog held the twilight and he drifted 
on through a spectral gloom which seemed 
no longer day or night. Once he thought 
he saw a blurred light winking at him and 
tried to follow it, but it vanished, then ap- 
peared, and it seemed to Peter’s fancy 
that it danced mischievously around him, 
elf-like as a will-o’-the-wisp. He remem- 
bered how his grandmother had told him 
of a water fairy who was always seen by 
sailors on their last voyage. He shud- 
dered and closed his eyes, but when he 
opened them he drew a deep breath. The 
flash light out on the point, had begun to 
pierce the fog. 

“Some would have called that an omen 
and given up,” thought Peter. 

Bye and bye he heard the splash and 
drip of oars, and the harbor echoed with 
the cries of those who sought Dan Pierce’s 
child. Peter took heart. 

“Help, help!” he shouted, “here! this 
way !” but no one answered, and the voices 
sank into the distance, and again he was 
left lonely and terror stricken. 

“Hell! it must have been the water 
fairy I saw after all!” and Peter slumped 
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helplessly down in the bottom of the boat. 
He knew there was no help now and he 
recalled regretfully the pleasant little 
shop at home,—his easy chair with its 
sagging, comfortable old seat. 

“It’s Sylvie, Sylvie done this mischief,” 
he thought sadly ; “but he was a cunning 
little fellow, so he was.” 

He pictured himself losing conscious- 
ness and dying from hunger and expos- 
ure. But it may be that the gentle motion 
of the water cradled him despite his fears, 
and that he fell asleep. Finally the boat 
struck something. Peter threw out his 
hands with a cry, sat up and hit his head 
on the timbers of a wharf. He slid under- 
neath, threw both arms round a slimy pile 
and embraced it joyously. Then the dory 
lifted on a swell and bumped against 
something else. It was another boat. 
Peter stared into it stupefied. In the stern 
lay Sylvester with a piece of crumbling 
gingerbread in his hand, but the toy fleet 
was gone. 

“God bless you!” said Peter, “the little 
fellow just fell asleep and the tide turned 
and fetched him under here. There ain’t 
one beside me would ever have found him 
though.” 

A broad grin broke out on his face as 
he realized that luck had brought him to 
his starting point. He tied up both boats 
securely, taking pains not to wake Syl- 
vester meanwhile; then he settled back 
and waited. Peter from choice could not 
have selected a dory underneath a wharf 
in a drenching fog as a place to spend 
the night, but he endured his position 
with patience, even pleasure, for had he 
not discovered an easy and pleasant road 
to honor? Hereafter, he,—Peter,—in 
the estimation of sensible grown-up folk, 
of Lucy, would be a hero! 


“Lord love you!’ said Peter, crossing 
his legs in supreme satisfaction, “I’ve done 
what all the other fellows couldn’t! I’ve 
saved life; folks get medals for that. I 
could wear one just here.” 

He looked down at himself with a new 
admiration, and touched his faded jersey 
with a deferential hand. 

He did not hasten, but waited until the 
dramatic moment for his reappearance. 
Toward dawn, when the unsuccessful 
searchers for Dan Pierce’s child were re- 
turning one by one and gathering in 
hushed groups about the little house, 
Peter, holding Sylvester, walked in and 
placed him in his mother’s arms. She 
looked into Peter’s eyes without speaking, 
but the men cheered and took him down 
Main Street and into every saloon in town. 
And Peter drank himself groggy, and in- 
numerable times told how he found Sylvie 
drifting far out at sea. It was a thrilling 
story in his most elaborate style, but the 
next day, when the effects of their rejoic- 
ing had worn off, the men shrugged their 
shoulders and smiled over it. 

But Sylvester’s faith is steadfast, and 
when he announces firmly that friend 
Peter is a hero, his mother sometimes 
catches him up, saying: 

“Bless your heart! of course he is; run 
and tell him I said so.” 

The toy fleet never came back. It had 
broken moorings while Sylvester slept in 
the dory, and slipped away for an endless 
cruise without a commander. Peter said it 
undoubtedly sailed unnavigated waters, 
and touched at coral islands and rainbow 
cities rising like mirages out of the deep. 

Sylvester sighed longingly, “If you and 
I could only have gone, too, Peter!” 

But Peter had learned caution and re- 
mained silent. 
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ple and to correct them by means 

of an educational campaign, Uncle 
Sam has been spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and the good work is 
only begun. 

The most expert chemists of the coun- 
try have been employed in this crusade. 
Many have personally visited the homes 
of the poor; some have actually lived for 
days amid the squalor of the slums. Set- 
tlements of foreign immigrants have been 
investigated. Some of the appropriated 
funds have been expended in the labora- 


Te learn the food faults of his peo- 


tories of the Department of Agriculture; 


much money has been distributed among 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations of 
the states. The pith of the vast accumu- 
lation of information obtained to date is 
summarized in the paragraphs following: 

Three meals a day are preferable to 
two, if the same amount of food is to be 
eaten in twenty-four hours. Moderate 
quantities of food taken at moderate in- 
tervals are more easily and completely 
digested than larger quantities taken at 
long intervals. It is more rational to 
lighten all meals than to omit one. In- 
stinct, based upon experience, justifies 
the almost universal and long standing 
custom of eating three meals a day. 

Man’s digestive organs are a combina- 
tion of those of the flesh-eating and 
plant-devouring animals. By his very 
nature, therefore, he demands both meat 
and vegetables to sustain him. 

The average wife needs four-fifths the 
food of her husband; a half-grown son 
the same as his mother; a half-grown 


daughter seven-tenths as much as the 
father; a child between six and nine 
years old, half as much, and a baby from 
three-tenths to four-tenths as much as 
the paternal parent. 

A man doing hard muscular work re- 
quires a fifth more food than a man per- 
forming moderately active muscular 
work. A man leading an indoor life re- 
quires only eight-tenths as much as his 
moderately active brother and about the 
same as his moderately active sister. In 
fact he requires no more to eat than a boy 
between thirteen and fourteen, or than a 
girl between fifteen and sixteen. 

The body is an engine, requiring fuel 
and water. But it excels the engine of 
iron and steel in that it keeps itself in re- 
pair if properly engineered by the brain. 
Moreover it grows for a certain period. 
Although shoveled into it, with spoon 
and fork, in a mixed condition, just as a 
fireman of a steam engine might put on 
coal, coke and wood all mingled together, 
the fuel of the human engine is separated 
by chemists into two main classes. One 
of these builds up the engine and keeps 
it in repair; the other furnishes the heat 
to keep it warm and the power to work 
those levers which we call legs and arms, 
and the more delicate mechanism which 
causes the heart to beat, the lungs to 
breathe, and so on. 

A growing child needs more of the fuel 
which builds and repairs than does the 
adult,—that is, in proportion to size. 
Likewise the laborer, whose bodily wear 
and tear is greater, requires much more 
than the clerk who sits all day at a desk. 
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But every one needs both kinds of fuel, 
or food, and therefore some of that which 
preduces heat and power as well as that 
which builds and repairs; for we all must 
keep warm and move, as well as keep 
whole. Practically all articles of food 
contain both of these constituents, but 
those which build and repair are more 
abundant in lean meats, while those which 
give heat and power are more plentiful in 
vegetables, fats and oils. Exceptions to 
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this rule, however, are beans, peas and 
nuts, which are more like meat than vege- 
tables. 

The building and repairing constitu- 
ent is found almost pure in the white of 
egg, the lean of meat and the curd of 
milk. A man at hard work needs, of such 
matter, about five ounces, pure, per day; 
the man at light work about four ounces. 
The laboring man needs also about one 
and one-fifth pounds of the heat and 
power producers; the moderate worker an 
amount proportionately small. 

The heat and power producers are the 


sugars and starches of vegetables, also 
fats, such as are found in meat, butter, 
oil and such greasy foods. Uncle Sam has 
worked out a table in which he classifies 
foods according to their relative value as 
sources of cither of the two necessary con- 
stituents mentioned. But some of these 
are cheap sources of the building and re- 
pairing constituent and expensive sources 
of heat and power, and vice versa. But 
we will separate each kind according to 
whether it be “cheap,” “medium cheap” 
or “expensive.” The housewife should 
note them well. 

The cheap builders and repairers are 
dried beans and peas; cereal products, 
such as wheat flours, wheat breakfast 
foods, oatmeal, corn meal, hominy, rye 
flour, and bread; cheaper lean cuts of 
meat, not exceeding ten or twelve cents a 
pound—such as veal flank and knuckle, 
beef flank, shank, plate, neck, second cut 
reund, and brisket; mutton flank and 
neck ; cheese, salt mackerel and skimmed 
milk. 

The cheap heat and power producers 
are all of the cereal products; sugars, 
starches, etc.; lard; cheap, fat cuts of 
meat, such as beef plate and brisket ; mut- 
ton neck, fat salt pork and bacon; white 
and sweet potatoes; dried beans and peas. 
From these first two lists any poor family 
may select its food, thereby gaining the 
nutrition needed by man for all of the 
purposes of life and at the same time 
having the satisfaction of knowing that 
economy is reduced to perfection. Some 
of the items in the first list are repeated 
in the second because containing both of 
the two necessary constituents. 

The “medium cheap” builders and re- 
pairers are preserved fish, such as salmon, 
cod and halibut; green beans and peas; 
cuts of leaner meat, not exceeding twenty 
cents a pound, such as beef shoulder, 
round, rump, chuck, rib and loin; veal 
chuck, rib and Join; mutton chuck, rib, 
loin and leg; pork rib, loin, shoulder and 
ham; fresh fish; eggs, not exceeding 
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twenty-four cents a dozen; chicken and 
turkey ; whole milk; rice. 

The “medium cheap” heat and power 
furnishers: Such cuts of meat as_ beef 
flank, neck, shank and shoulder; veal 
flank and knuckle; mutton chuck, rib and 
loin; the cuts of pork with the exception 
of bacon and fat salt pork; green peas 
and beans, parsnips, beets and turnips; 
dried fruits, butter, cream, condensed 
milk, whole and skimmed milk ; salt mack- 
erel; a few fruits, such as apples, pears 
and grapes. From these two lists the 
middle classes, financially speaking, 
should select menus. 

The expensive foods which build and 
repair the tissues of the body are meats 
at more than twenty cents a pound; bacon 
and salt pork; clams, oysters and lob- 
sters; cream; fresh and dried vegetables ; 
fresh and dried fruits; fats, such as but- 
ter and lard; starches and tapioca, sago 
and corn starch; sugars; ganned vegeta- 
bles and fruits. 


The expensive heat and power generat- . 


ors, finally, are the leaner meats and such 
cuts as beef chuck; rib, round and loin; 
mutton leg and most cuts of veal; chicken 
and turkey; eggs, when costing over 
twenty-five cents a dozen; fresh and pre- 
served fish and shellfish; green vegetables, 
such as cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, to- 
matoes, celery, greens, etc.; fresh fruits, 
excepting apples, pears and grapes; 
canned vegetables and fruits. These last 
two lists, therefore, are for the rich only, 
according to one of Uncle Sam’s chief 
dietary experts. But, for the sake of va- 
riety, he deems it justifiable for the poor 
man to include occasionally in the diet 
some delicacy which is expensive. When 
meats are selected from one of a pair of 
these lists, vegetables should be selected 
from the other, and vice versa. 

The prime cause of poverty in almost 
all of the cases studied by the experts is 
that weight or bulk, rather than nourish- 
ing value, is what the housewife seeks 
when she goes to market. She is found to 
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have, as a rule, more knowledge of the 
actual value of dress goods or carpets 
than of food. 

What the marketer should consider 
first is the matter of waste. The maxim, 
“the best is the cheapest,” does not apply 
to food when “cheap” is applied simply 
to mean low of price. Among common 
cuts of beef there is greatest waste in 
hind leg or shank. The refuse of bone, 
thrown away in the kitchen, amounts to 
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from 50 to 62 per cent. of the entire 
article. In shoulder and clod this waste 
amounts to from 5 to 28 per cent. ; in sir- 
loin, from 4 to 26; in side, from 12 to 21. 
But in round the waste is only from 4 to 
11 per cent. In veal the average percent- 
ages of waste are: cutlet 16, chops 17, 
side 22; mutton—chops 1014, side 16, 
leg 18; pork—smoked ham 11, chops 18. 
In fish there is a greater range of this 
average, waste. Thus in halibut steak it is 
but 17, cod 30, mackerel 46, and shad 
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511%. In shellfish the waste is 4214 
for long clams in shell, 5214 for lobster 
in shell and as much as 81 for oysters in 
shell. Hence these percentages must be 
considered in relation to cost. They have 
been in the preparation of the above lists. 

‘Examples of glaring ignorance of food 
values may well be culled from the notes 
of these experts who have visited the poor 
of the different citics. In the slums of 
Chicago it was found that a woman whose 
husband was out of work and whose fam- 
ily was living on a few cents a day bought 
lettuce, a food so innutritious that, at 
least when out of season and high in price, 
it is a luxury even for the rich This 
woman sacrificed the inexpensive but nu- 
tritious classes of foods, such as found in 
the lists given above, for leaves contain- 
ing over 80 per cent. of water and 15 per 
cent. of refuse. It has been truthfully 
said that a man would soon starve to 
death on a diet of lettuce alone. 

Pitiable improvidence was found in the 
New York slums. A watchman was feed- 
ing his family at the rate of fourteen 
cents per person a day—all that he could 
afford; yet his wife bought expensive cuts 
of beef instead of the equally nutritious 
cuts of lower price, also large quantities 
of butter whose value might have been in- 
vested in dricd beans and more bread. 
She also wasted money on soda crackers 
and jumbles costing two or three times 
as much as bread and containing no more 
nutrition. It was estimated that this wife 
might have obtained about eight times as 
much nutrition for her money had she 
substituted dried peas for green peas. 
Another large saving would have been the 
substitution of fresh for condensed milk. 

Other cases of ignorance were those of 
a poor sailor’s family substituting for 
bread French rolls, which cost three times 
as much, and who bought vegetables out 
of season. To a poor widower who con- 
ducted a shop in a tenement building, and 
whose daughter kept house for the fam- 
ily, the experts explained how more nu- 


trition could be had daily for the small 
investment of money if there were sup- 
plied more bread and less buns, more 
beans and less potatoes, more lean meats 
and less fat pork. This was a typical case. 

Thirteen cents a day will feed a man 
well—one who performs moderate muscu- 
lar work. The government food experts 
have recently figured out, on this basis, 
the following menus for four men, eating 
together: Breakfast—Corn meal (in 
mush or cake), 5 ounces; milk, 6 ounces; 
sugar, 2 ounces; toast, 10 ounces; butter 
(at twenty-four cents per pound), 2 
ounces. Dinner—Beef roll (for roast- 
ing), 3 pounds; potatoes, 1 pound 8 
ounces ; beets, 8 ounces; bread, 10 ounces; 
butter, 2 ounces. Supper—Baked beans, 
2 pounds (cooked with pork, 12 ounces) ; 
fried potatoes, 1 pound 8 ounces (cooked 
with lard, 2 ounces), bread, 10 ounces; 
butter, 2 ounces. 

This dinnew costs less than 6 cents, the 
supper a trifle more than 5 cents, and the 
breakfast exactly 2 cents, per man. Cof- 
fee may be added for any meal at a cost 
of 14 to 114 cents per cup, according 
to strength or to quantity of sugar, milk 
or cream added. 

The farmer can live on much less than 
this, even, since these menus call for con- 
siderable quantities of milk, which is 
hardly worth more than one-half or one- 
third as much on the farm as in cities and 
towns. Morcover, he makes his own but- 
ter and raises his own vegetables. 

Less than 1014 cents per day will feed 
a woman doing moderate work, for she 
needs but four-fifths of the food of her 
lord and master. Of course, we are deal- 
ing with averages, which will not apply 
to women who are larger and more active 
than their husbands. The same amount 
would feed the half-grown boy, a trifle 
over 9 cents the half-grown girl, a frac- 
tion over 5 cents the small child, and a 
trifle under 4 cents per day would suffice 
for the baby. The amounts are figured 
out on the basis of what would be called 
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for in the family of a man doing the man- 
ual labor of a machinist, carpenter, mill- 
worker, farmer or truckman. Of course, 
it is not assumed that any housewife 
would find it convenient to follow these 
identical menus day after day. Their 
purpose is to show her about what 
amounts and proportions of food mate- 
rials would give the required nutrients. 
Any article may be replaced by another 
found in the same list of “cheap” foods. 


we said, in the lean of meats, the white of 
eggs, etc., and found in the first, third 
and fifth lists above. These ingredients 
are the more expensive nutrients of our 
food, and, aside from being a costly waste, 
overindulgence in them results in kidney 
and liver troubles. Too few of them, on 
the other hand, hinder the tissues from 
growing and mending. Excess of the heat 
and power-producing constituents (found 


_ mostly in vegetables) is perhaps less dan- 
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Sedentary people would require even 
less| A man without any considerable 
muscular exercise should ordinarily re- 
quire only the eight-tenths here allotted 
to a woman engaged in ordinary house- 
hold duties, or to a boy fourteen to six- 
teen years old. Children, as a rule, are 
considered as having “moderate muscular 
exercise.” A fourteen-year-old boy should 
_ be allowed as much as the father leading 
the indoor life of a professional or busi- 
ness man. 

The trouble found with most families is 
that they eat too much. They should 
avoid especially an excess of the repairing 
and building ingredients represented, as 


gerous, as they store themselves up in fat. 
But fat by no means indicates health. 
These vegetable constituents are the 
cheapest foods, and the extravagance had 
better be on their side, if on any. 

Very few understand the meaning of 
“digestibility.” It is generally confused 
with the agreeing or disagreeing of food 
with the eater. During the process of di- 
gestion and assimilation food undergoes 
many chemical changes, some in the in- 
testines, some in the liver, muscles and 
other organs. In these changes may be 
formed chemical compounds unpleasant 
and injurious, or even poisonous. So it is 
literally true that “one man’s meat is an- 
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other man’s poison.” The government ex- 
perts found a boy who was made seriously 
ill by eggs, even in cake, and other people 
who could not drink milk or eat straw- 
berries without serious consequences. 
Animal foods are more digestible than 
vegetable, to the average person, but this 
does not mean, by any means, that they 
are the more wholesome. They are merely 
absorbed more by the system. The foods 


with large percentages of indigestible—. 


or less absorbed—nutrients are white dried 
beans, fat salt pork, oat breakfast foods, 
salt cod, butter, cream crackers, dried and 
smoked beef, bacon, wheat breakfast foods, 
patent process wheat flour, corn meal and 
ham. Those with large percentages of di- 
gestible nutrients are skimmed milk, 
squash, tomatoes, dressed cod, whole milk, 
oysters, cabbage, mackerel and fresh beets. 
Cabbage, as a good example, sets up in the 
stomachs of many a chemical action which 
is disagreeable. Yet in the average di- 
gestive system it is absorbed more than 
an equal quantity of oatmeal. 

The objects of cooking are to loosen 
and soften the food tissues, to kill harmful 
microbes, worms and other organisms, to 
develop and improve natural flavor, and to 
coagulate albumen and blood. Neverthe- 
less, cooking diminishes the ease of diges- 
tion of most meats, and it removes con- 
siderable quantities of the nutrients. 

Many facts for cooks to consider have 
been deduced in the course of the experi- 
ments. One of these is that in boiling, the 
smaller the pieces of meat, the longer the 
time of boiling, or the hotter the water, 
the richer will be the broth and the poorer 
the meat. The tasteless residue of meat in 
the bottom of the boiling pot is, however, 
as digestible as the same weight of ordi- 
nary roast. 

Stewing is a much undervalued method 
of cooking among Americans. The best 
stew is made by cutting the meat fine, 
placing it first into cold water, the tem- 
perature then being slowly raised. The 
smaller the cut to be roasted the hotter the 
fire. 


When potatoes are boiled with the skins 
removed, there is a very considerable 
waste of nutrient material. To obtain the 
highest food value, then, potatoes should 
not be peeled before cooking. Fried po- 
tato chips have a much higher food value, 
pound for pound, than raw potatoes. 

Bread made from standard patent flour 
is more digestible than that from entire 
wheat flour, while that from entire wheat 
flour is more digestible than that from 
graham flour. In other words, of these 
three common flours, a pound of the first 
named gives the body the most nourish- 
ment. This was proved, under govern- 
ment auspices, in upward of one hundred 
digestion experiments with young, healthy 
men. While coarser grades of flour are 
not so nutritious as the finer, they are 
often desirable for persons of indoor hab- 
its, because they help to produce a larger 
secretion of the digestive juices and to 
overcome constipation. Wheat bread is 
one of the cheapest, most nutritious of hu- 
man foods. 

Preserved fish is generally more eco- 
nomical than fresh fish. Salt cod fur- 
nishes half again as much nutriment as 
an equal amount of fresh cod. Salt mack- 
erel is more than twice as nutritious as 
fresh mackerel. There is double the econ- 
omy in using a pound of salt mackerel in- 
stead of a pound of canned salmon. 

A quart of milk has about the same food 
value as a quart of oysters, three-quarters 
of a pound of lean beef, two pounds of 
fresh cod or a pound of bread. 

One of the most economical of foods is 
skimmed milk. It contains practically the 
same amount of building and repairing 
nutrients as whole milk, and costs half as 
much, Cheese at sixteen cents a pound is 
a more economical purchase than any kind 
of meat at the same price. 

Oatmeal and rolled oats furnish more 
than twice as much food value as the same 
investment in the cheaper cuts of beef, 
such as “brisket” at six cents a pound. 
Pure olive oil is no more nourishing than 
the cheaper vegetable oils sold for table 
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use. Cucumbers are no more valuable to 
the body in February than in July, al- 
though the price is many times as great 
in the former month. The same is true of 
all foods out of season. 

Tea, coffee and beef extract do not 
nourish the body, and therefore are lux- 
uries. Coffee substitutes made from cere- 
als have little, if any, more nutritive value 
than genuine coffee. 

Interesting apparatus is used by Uncle 
Sam in making these studies. In some 
cases subjects are imprisoned, one at a 
time, in an air-tight cabinet, where they 
volunteer to remain for days. During dif- 
ferent periods of their confinement they 
rest, exercise physically, or perform men- 
tal work. All heat given off by the body 
thus inclosed is automatically measured, 
and all gases exhaled are weighed and 
analyzed. All food and drink, passed into 
the cabinet through a valve, is previously 


weighed and samples are analyzed. <All 
waste matter not eaten or not retained is 
similarly treated and subtracted from 
that originally admitted. These tests have 
demonstrated that when men do brain 
work their systems absorb more food than 
when they are absolutely at rest, and that 
when they perform physical tasks they 
utilize more nutrition than when they 
merely perform mental werk. This con- 
trivance is so delicate that it will measure 
the infinitely small amount of heat pro- 
duced by such a simple exertion as rising 
from a chair. 

The “hygienic table” is another inter- 
esting device for these tests. At this classes 
of young men receive their board free un- 
der contract with the government that 
they will not eat elsewhere. They offer 
themselves, unselfishly, as subjects of ex- 
periment for the betterment of their fel- 
low citizens, and are fed amounts of chem- 
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icals commonly found in foods “doctored” 
to increase preservation. Their specially 
prepared food is cooked in the laboratory 
where they eat. The physical condition 
of these young men is carefully studied 
day by day, and although they are never 
allowed to grow ill, their stomachs reflect 
the effects of these chemical preservatives 
on the Yankee digestive organ. In this 
way has been already determined that the 
many foods—particularly meats—pre- 
served with borax, for example, are harm- 
ful to the digestive system. Cold storage 
foods which have remained in the ware- 
houses varying lengths of time are being 
similarly tested at the “hygienic table.” 
In the usual case, the subjects at this 
table are compared, as to health, with a 
similar class of young men eating normal 
food and sitting at a separate table. 


Our food laws are being revised on the 
basis of these and other tests. Elaborate 
experiments are being made to detect 
frauds and adulterations in our food prod- 
ucts. Laboratories are being established 
at our ports to prevent fraudulent or im- 
pure foreign foods from entering this 
country. Many cargoes of foods have 
been reshipped to their manufacturers, 
and the result has been a very consider- 
able raising of the standard of imports. 
Not only adulterated, but impure, mis- 
branded and otherwise obnoxious articles 
are forbidden entrance when analyses of 
the samples selected by the port chemists 
reveal their charscter. These reforms 
have been the result of the excellent scien- 
tific work of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture. 
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BOOK THREE—JOHN. CHAPTER IX 


HIS FATHER’S OWN SON 


E morning after the strike Johnny 

i sat in the office of the president of the 

Old Colony Plow Company, which 
had been his father’s, and looked about 
him with a strange moving of the heart. 
How familiar it all was! 

The sole change he could find was a 
large photograph of the portrait of Jo- 
siah Winslow, the original of which hung 
in Mrs. Winslow’s writing-room. Johnny 
looked from it to the red-baize-covered 
table by which Rivers and Hopkins sat; 


the same table where he had seen them 


both aforetime; because the business re- 
lations between the Old Colony and the 
Edgewater had always been intimate; the 
same table, the same group—save one. 
But it was that one Johnny saw more 
clearly than the living, breathing men be- 
fore him. 

Rivers and Hopkins sat as they always 
sat; Rivers all over his chair, glooming 
at his big boots. Hopkins figuring and 
drawing on a pad as he talked. In his 
youth he had had a taste for drawing, 
soon diverted to mechanical art; but a 
trick of sketching idly as he thought 
clung to him. 

Winslow had a habit of drawing these 
illustrations to him when the meeting was 
over. “Humph! that’s what you were 
thinking, was it?” he was apt to say, after 
his examination, laying one square-tipped 
finger on some particular object depicted. 
This object would mect the eye on most 
of the pages. It was a key to Hopkins’ 
thought which Josiah alone knew how 
to turn. - 


The fancy wandered through Johnny’s 
mind now, as he watched Hopkins’ fingers 
busied with his red ink pen and his pad, 
that he should like to see the pictures and 
try his luck at the cryptic iteration of the 
shrewd old plow-maker’s thought. Just 
then Hopkins spoke: 

“I sent for you, Johnny, because I 
guess you’ve got some stuff in you and 
want a chance to show it. Hey?” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Johnny. 

“Your father would be glad to see you 
here to-day,” said Hopkins. 

All at once the unreasoning hopes of 
youth swelled Johnny’s heart. “Some 
day,” he swore to himself, “I'll have a 
stake in this again. Here is where I be- 
long.” 

“Well,” said Hopkins, “I guess Rivers 
has explained the situation. We thought 
we had piled up a whole lot of cultivators 
and sulky rakes, but we underrated the 
shortage. We have got a sickening lot 
of rush orders; and some of them are new 
customers in Australia and Japan. If we 
can’t fill the orders we'll lose ’em. They’ll 
go elsewhere. Of course, we are keeping 
a stiff upper lip; but a strike just now 
hurts like the very devil. We've got to 
keep the shops running.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Johnny. 

“Well, what’s your notion? You know 
the men better’n we do.” 

“TI think you’re right in what you were 
thinking of doing,” said Johnny. As he 
spoke he drew a sheet of paper toward 
him and the tip of his index finger rested 
on a scrawl. 
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Rivers and 
glances. 

“What was I thinking?” 

“Thinking of getting men in, and 
lodging them in the new sheds.” 

“How do you figure that out ?”, 

“That cot, sir. You’ve drawn a cot 
half a dozen times.” 

“But the new sheds?” 

‘“There’s nowhere else for them to go.” 

Hopkins drew a deep breath. Rivers 
smoked hard. 

“Got a good many of the old man’s 
ways,” said he. 

“Well, how does it strike you?” Hop- 
‘kins’ voice had a queer little vibration; 
it was like the shiver that lingers in the 
metal after a gong has been struck and 
the ring is over. 

“I’m sorry,” said Johny, “I wish we 
might have a chance to influence the men; 
but you haven’t got the time. I suppose 
you have some new men in mind. Negroes, 
I judge.” His finger touched a sheet of 
paper. 

“Yes, there’s a nigger’s head in the 
pile,” admitted Hopkins; “we can get a 
lot of ’°em if we want them; down the rail- 
way.” 

“How soon can we get them? We 
ought to have them in time to blow the 
whistle Monday. They aren’t expecting 
any such move, and the pickets will go 
home. We could have them come in on 
the three P. M. train, march them up to 
the shops and get them inside before they 
know anything about it.” 

Hopkins grinned. 

“You are a hustler! I thought of wait- 
ing a week for the boys to come to their 
senses. And I expected you to approve. 
You were so soft-spoken to those fellows 
yesterday.” 

“They’re all right. We want those de- 
cent fellows back, don’t we? And I be- 
lieve they couldn’t help themselves. The 
union men have to strike together or give 
up their cards. We'll have to try to un- 
dermine Tyler and get the ‘strike called 


Hopkins exchanged 


off. That’s ovr best hold now. The non- 
union men will come dribbling back «s 
soon as we can protect them.” 

“There'll be trouble about that,” Riv- 
ers remarked casually; “the mayor’s go- 
ing to run for congress; he’s laying his 
pipes now.” 

“Then the policemen won’t work,” 
groaned Hopkins. 

Johnny struck in: “But we can keep 
the new men inside, and take care of them 
pretty well; can’t we? The main thing is 
to prevent the whole shop catching the 
fever and going out. They’ll all go to the 
meeting to-night, of course, and Tyler’s 
got some good news for them.” 

“Not about Wethers?” 

“Yes, sir. Wethers has signed the 
scale.” 

“The damn skunk!” was all Hopkins’ 
comment. “But to get back to business. 
Shall we let this young tenderfoot run 
the men in, neighbor?” 

“Can you?” said Rivers. 

“Yes, sir; I think so,” said Johnny. 

“Well, get busy!” said Hopkins. 

Both men looked after the young fel- 
low as he passed out the door on his er- 
rand. 

“Favors the old man a lot.” murmured 
Rivers. 


CHAPTER X 


AS IN THE DAYS OF NOAH 


Neither Peggy nor Mrs. Winslow knew 
of Johnny’s return, as yet; for Hopkins 
had promised to say nothing. Peggy, 
therefore, did not. connect Johnny with 
any of the perils of the strike. She felt 
listless and worried and sad, however, on 
a certain day when Mrs. Winter enter- 
tained the Whist Club. Quite without 
cause, she knew; for, of course, there was 
no reason to care that a few days over the 
usual weck had elapsed since Roger Mack 
had heard from Johnny. 

When the first intermission came and 
the plavers were refreshed with a claret 
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cup Peggy leaned back in her chair and 
let the different streams of talk converge 
on an indifferent car. 

The talk went on cheerfully from vari- 
ous quarters, its subject varying with its 
source. 

“No, I don’t belong to the Colonial 
Dames—though I could.” 

“I don’t think much of the society, my- 
self; nothing but social functions and 
snippy ways; I belong to the Daughters. 
There is some sense to them. And real 
patriotism. They’ve put up another tab- 
let over the river.” 

“Well, you know I’m pretty busy these 
days with Mabel’s wedding only a month 
off. Did you know poor Ralph has the 
measles? He’s nearly wild.” 

“Is he so ill?” 

“No, he isn’t even in bed; but you know 
they have a strike on at the Old Colony, 
and he can’t bear to stay home. But he 
has to. Mr. Hopkins told him he wouldn’t 
have him give the measles to all those 
colored men.” 

“They have negroes working?” 

“Yes, have them shut up in the shops. 
That new young man they have smug- 
gled them in about three o’clock in the 
morning; had the train stop before it got 
to the depot and marched them all in be- 
fore the strikers’ pickets knew anything 
about it.” 

“They say the strike’s hurting busi- 
ness a great deal. And if it spreads, as 
the walking delegate who’s running it 
threatens, it will be a bad thing. He says, 
maybe he’l] tie up the arsenal.” 

“Good gracious, why ?”” 

“Oh, I don’t know; they buy some 
things from the Old Colony or the Edge- 
water or whatever. These labor things 
are awfully mixed up in my mind.” 

“They seem to be in most people’s 
minds,” said Mrs. Winter scornfully. 

“Well, I believe in arbitration,” said a 
tall lady with a Roman nose. “I am told 
the clergy went in a body to Mr. Hop- 
kins this morning to beg him to arbi- 
trate.” 


“They did,” said Mrs. Winter, “and 
he said: ‘We can’t arbitrate our con- 
tracts. The only thing to be done with 
a contract is to keep it.’ I suppose ’'m 
only an unprincipled aristocrat, but I 
thought that rather neat. You social re- 
formers seem to think you can put the ten 
commandments to vote any time they 
bother you.” 

“Did you hear, Mrs. Winter,”—Emma 
Winslow spoke quietly, but every one 
stopped to listen—“they have fallen upon 
another poor man? He had nothing to 
do with the Old Colony, but they wouldn’t 
believe him; they fractured his skull and 
kicked and beat him so the doctors think 
he will die. He’s at St. Margaret’s Hos- 
pital.” 

“And some people wonder at life going 
on at the time of the French Revolution,” 
said Mrs. Winter. “Shall we go back to 
the game, ladies?” 

Little Miss Tina Miller, one of the 
twins whose priceless delft had graced the 
Fairport Art Exhibition, had_ listened 
eagerly but said nothing. She turned to 
Peggy: “I hope Mrs. Winslow and you 
realize where sister and my sympathies 
are, Miss Rutherford: And we have a— 
a kind of stake, I may say. We know 
some one; the very nicest young man, 
Sister Ally and I often say, we ever knew, 
except, of course, poor dear Rufus God- 
dard, who was betrothed to Ally and died. 
Mr. Gleason’s ways so often remind us of 
him, though he isn’t like him in physique, 
for Rufus was rather short and very 
blond, while Mr. Gleason must be six 
feet, anyhow, and dark eyes and hair.” 

“Is Mr. Gleason in the Old Colony?” 
asked Peggy. ‘I don’t remember the 
name.” 

“Not regularly, Miss Rutherford, not 
as a general thing; he is the superintend- 
ent of the Open Hearth over to the Edge- 
water, but they have loaned him to the 
Old Colony through this strike, some 
way. And we can’t help feeling anxious 
about him, especially since he has taken 
to staying all night in the shops. Mrs. 
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Delaney is frightened, too, I can see it— 
what say?” 

‘““Excuse me,” said Peggy, “I dropped 
my cards; who is Mrs. Delaney; Mr. 
Gleason’s mother-in-law?” 

“Oh, dear, no, he isn’t married; she’s 
no relation, indeed, although a very 
worthy respectable woman. Mr. Gleason 
is very much of a gentleman. Sister and 
I both saw that when he was working with 
his hands, for he rose from the ranks; but 
he is an educated man; and Thyrza says 
he sings a Latin song. I asked her how 
she knew, and she said she asked him if it 
was Italian (Dago the poor child calls 
it; they used to live in Chicago, in rather 
a poor neighborhood, I infer; I know 
Amelia Ann said it was fierce). Where— 
Oh, yes, excuse my rambling; he told her 
no, it was Latin. Oh, are they beginning 
to play?” 

And the game began again. 

So Peggy knew that Johnny had come 
back ; that he was in the Old Colony ; that 
he had come to his own again. 

On the same afternoon that Mrs. Win- 
ter entertained the Whist Club Mr. Wal- 
ter Tyler had his feet under a table in a 
room of Burkholm Hall, with an open 
box of cigars and some schooners of beer 
to ease the cares of counsel; and four of 
the executive committee of the Old Colony 
strikers were grouped about him. 

“The pickets warming up?” said Ty- 
ler. . 
“They’re hard propositions,” was the 
answer. “Couldn’t rouse ’em worth a cent. 
Let one feller git most into the alley just 
because he’d some hard luck story *bout 
a sick boy he was trying to send to Colo- 
rado. I had to knock him down before I 
got him to see we was his true friends.” 

“Guess it’s the same man I caught try- 
ing to sneak by as a bench molder. He’s 
had two sons die of consumption and he’s 
kinder looney. I told him we’d give him 
a lift and started him with ten dollars.” 

This was like Tyler. He was always 
free with his money, or any one else’s 
money on which he could lay hands; and 


this debonair generosity increased his 
hold on his following. He perfectly un- 
derstood the average conservative me- 
chanic, who resembles the average con- 
servative citizen, fearing to lead, and only. 
daring to follow in a crowd; in short, pos- 
sessing the cowardice of his opinions. 
His policy was to stir up his men to fury. 
Once get the men fighting over «ny old 
thing, they would not be so captious about 
grievances. Grievances! they had plenty. 
what did they want more for? So Tyler 
had had meetings and parades and pickets 
watching the plant and turning back the 
workmen. 

“Yes, the pickets are getting half 
worth something,” said Tyler. 

“I don’t call °em worth much yesterday 
night,” growled one of the committee. 

“How’s that?” 

“Why, some kind of a fakir got the 
boys listening to his pater, and, by hell! a 
whole lot of fellows come a-walking down 
the alley six abreast with that damn Glea- 
son at the head; and they made a kind of 
V and just simply rushed the boys. They 
didn’t git any show at all.” 

Tyler swore a minute. 

‘Worst is, I guess they were fellers in 
town, sneaking in under cover.” 

Tyler expressed his opinion of the 
workingmen of Fairport in vitriolic terms, 
which Billy took care, later, should come 
to every ear. 

“It’s up to us to do something,” 
growled Tyler to the man of the pickets 
whom he trusted most, “we have got to 
make a ten strike!” 

The man’s mouth sagged at the cor- 
ners. ‘‘How?” said he. 

“You leave that to me, Brother Finn,” 
said Tyler. 


CHAPTER XI 
EXTRACTS FROM JOHNNY’S LETTERS TO 
ROGER MACK 


Dear Roger :—Let up a little! I didn’t 
know what was the wisest or the kindest 
way to do. You know I am always too 
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impetuous; acting in haste and repenting 
at leisure. I wanted to think this over. 
Don’t jump on a penitent sinner! 
% # * * # # * 
The poor fellow at the hospital has re- 
gained his senses enough to tell the story 
of his hard luck. He was attacked on 
his way from the train. He protested 
he wasn’t a scab, he wasn’t going to 
work in the town at all, but a hammer 
fell out of his pocket; and then they 
nearly murdered him. You can guess 
who did it. I think I have a clue. Four 
of the strikers were seen on the railway. 
One of them was a Finn whose name no 
one knows, but he is called Adam Finn. 
He is a sulky sort when sober, and a 
bloody maniac when drunk. And he is 
left-handed. The hammer wounds seem 
to have been made by a left-handed 
man. 
# # * * * * * 


The poor fellow at the hospital may 
die. The doctors can’t tell. He isn’t a 
machinist but a union molder, secretary 
of a local in Illinois. 

Of course, the machinists’ union No. 
183 met and denounced the assault as 
opposed to the “peaceful methods which 
they have always advocated.” And I 
suppose you observed that Brother Adam 
Finn moved to offer a reward of twenty- 
five dollars for the information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of the “miscre- 
ants.” ‘'There’s cold nerve for you. 

# # * # * * * 


The poor fellow at St. Margaret’s is 
better; he will get well. I wish you’d 
ask Miss Rutherford to send him some 
home things. He has described his assail- 
ants, and we’ve got Finn nailed, I hope. 
Of course, he’ll be bailed out. 

% * * # # # # 

Roger, you are quite mistaken. I run 
no danger. I don’t go home, now. I 
tremble when I think of how Amelia Ann 
may be straining Mrs. Delaney’s pa- 


PEGGY 


B 
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tience. I hope the horse she is so fond of 
is keeping her straight. 
* * * * * * * 

The head strike-breaker is an interest- 
ing personality. H¢e is a simon pure Ver- 
mont Yankee. There was trouble be- 
tween him and some of the labor politi- 
cians which ended in a fight. That was 
how he got his curious scar—from a cold 
chisel. His son tried to help him, just a 
mere slip of a boy, and he was killed by 
a chance blow. Matthew hates the unions. 


He is bitter, and he never lets up. 
* 


* * * * * * 


Does it seem strange to you that I 
should be nearer light-hearted than I 
have been since my mother died, here 
working tooth and nail against all I fer- 
vently applauded three years ago? It 
seems strange to me, sometimes. I am 
too busy to analyze, but I wonder if it 


isn’t that I recognize that I have had. 


what St. Paul calls a warring in my mem- 
bers. The Anglo-Saxon in me has con- 
quered. And at whatever expense, I am 
thankful the battle is over. I believe my 
mother would be, too. 
* * * * * * * 
To-night I’ve a presentiment. I’m go- 
ing to write this, but Ill only send the 
first sheet. Afterward, when all this 
racket is over, you may have this to laugh 
over. Or if my silly presentiment comes 
true, it will be in my pocket for you, 
Peggy; Peggy, my love all my life. You 
sec, I can’t pretend any more. You won’t 
get this if I’m alive to-morrow night, and 
if I’m not, you will forgive me, won’t you, 
dear, for telling you that I love you, love 
you, love you! There has never been any- 
body but you. Peggy, I have been so 
homesick, so infernally homesick! I 
longed for the hills and cornfield and the 
river, and oh, I longed for you! If I 
live I?ll make a foothold, and then I'll 
ask you to forgive me and keep me out 
of mischief. Good-by, Peggy; there 
never was a nobler or sweeter or dearcr 
woman in the world. There never will be 


for me, never! No matter how many 
worlds I may have to go through after 
this, I'll claim you at last. 
Your Jo’nivan. 

* * * ® ® * 

When Johnny wrote this last letter he 
hesitated. Then, with the queer smile 
that was like his father’s, he folded it 
carefully, put it in an envelope, address- 
ing it firmly, “Miss Margaret Cary 
Rutherford,” and placed it in the pocket 
of his shirt. 

Then, smiling, he lay down dressed as 
he was, wrapped the blankets about him, 
and almost immediately fell asleep. 


* 


CHAPTER XII 


WHEN AMELIA ANN was “Ir” 


That very afternoon, before Johnny 
wrote his letter to Peggy, Amelia Ann 
had been sent to town by Mrs. Delaney to 
buy a certain brand of baking powder 
which the worthy woman affected. Silver 
coin to the amount of the purchase money 
required was tied up in her little red-bor- 
dered handkerchief. Amelia Ann had 
begged for more; she had pleaded to have 
her little bank broken, but Mrs. Delaney 
was adamant. 

“T don’t want it for candy,” Amelia 
Ann sniffed. 

“What for, then?” 

“For a present for Johnny.” 

“You'll wait till I help you pick out 
presents.” 

The little girl departed. She bought 
the baking powder, and at once entered 
the most pretentious saloon she could find. 

“Do you want to see me sing and 
dance?’ she asked. 

“Can you dance?” asked a tall man 
with big eyes that stood out, and a won- 
derful diamond pin in his scarf. 

“Bet your life!” returned Amelia Ann. 
She knew the man, although he had for- 
gotten her. He used to come see her papa. 
He was mean to Johnny. 

“All right, dance !” 
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Amelia Ann promptly laid aside her 
tidy, little brown coat and emerged, like 
a red bird, in her crimson frock. She 
knew that her dancing was good ; and with 
some amusement she felt the change in 
her audience from indifferent toleration 
to applause. Light as a bird, she pirou- 
etted over the sanded floor, caroling to 
her steps the song which Johnny had 
taught her: 


“Hard luck for old Eli, 
Tough on the blue; 
Now, all together, smash ’em, crash, 
break ’em through. 
*°Gainst the line of crimson 
They can’t prevail. 
Hurrah for Harvard, 
And down with Yale!” 


The listeners did not catch the words; 
but the martial lilt of the air pleased 
them; soon they took it up, and the mel- 
ody swelled out to the street. Dimes and 
nickels came out of pockets. Amelia Ann 
took the silver calmly. “I want it for 
Johnny and Ally,” she explained. She 
added : 

“Don’t you want me to do a dog and 
cat fight?” The idle listeners were ready 
for anything; they purposed sending for 
some absent “Jerry” and, pending his ar- 
rival, they placed Amelia Ann inside the 
bar in a most comfortable chair next the 
half-closed door of an adjoining room. 
Now, Amelia Ann had the ears of a hare, 
and when she perceived that there were 
two men talking; and when their voices 
lowered, she instantly perked up these 
sharp ears; she peered through the crack 
of the door and saw Tyler. She listened 
the harder. 

“It’s great. Wally, we'll clean the 
whole nest of damned scabs up, and do up 
Gleason or Winslow, or whatever his name 
is, jest accidental.” 

“Write to Adam. He wanted the date.” 

“T sent him a postal.” 

“A postal! Hell!” 


“Don’t get giddy, Wally. I only said 
‘Twelve nineteen,’ in figgers and ran ’em 
together. He'll get on, all right.” 

“Which window’ll they leave open?” 

“Next the foundry, left side. I’ve 
marked it.” 

At this most exciting moment the sa- 
loon-keeper’s arm beckoned. Amelia Ann 
must go. The puppy and the kitty 
evoked shrieks of laughter. More dimes 
were handed to Amelia Ann. She thanked 
the kind gentlemen, curtseying as John- 
ny had taught her; but she could not be 
moved to repeat her exhibition. “I got 
to go home, now,” said she. “I can’t do 
no more stunts.” 

But she did not go home directly. She 
stopped at a bakery and asked the baker’s 
boy what day it was. He was rather a 
stupid boy who did not read the papers. 
He said: ‘The eighteenth.” 

She rested easy on the baker boy’s as- 
surance; a big boy, in a store, must know 
things. Therefore she had until to-mor- 
row morning to decide how she should get 
at Johnny. She divined what the men 
had meant, as only a city child brought 
up amid strikes could have divined; old 
Tyler was going to try to get into the. 
shops and drive the men out and “do up” 
Johnny. 

Amelia Ann composed her mind to slum- 
ber that night in her warm, little bed, 
with Thyrza already asleep beside her, 
the door open, and the flames in the base- 
burner of the room beyond making glow- 
ing eyes at her through its mica windows. 
She slept a long time; when she awak- 
ened the room was dark but for the firc- 
light. She did not feel quite so comfort- 
able, and she could not go to sleep. Pres- 
ently she began to question; was the 
baker’s boy right about the date? She 
hadn’t the least doubt of the meaning of 
the numbers on the post card. She had 
known of exactly that method of convey- 
ing information being used. No, the at- 
tack would be at twelve o’clock on the 
nineteenth of April. Was to-day or to- 
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morrow the nineteenth? She crept out of 
her warm nest, found a paper, carried it 
into the light of the mica eycs—and the 
number on the top of the page was nine- 
teen! 

Through her stupid trust in a boy, 
Johnny might be killed! But the child 
did not weep; she did not stand still, even, 
for more than a second. The lines of her 
firm little mouth straightened, her faint, 
childish eyebrows knit. Then Amelia 
Ann sat down and put on her stockings. 
As she slipped out of the house, the clock 
struck twelve. She glanced over at the 
Miller cottage, so on, to the dark bulk of 
the stable where Ally, the horse, no doubt 
was sleeping, like every one else. Amelia 
Ann stole over the plank walk and made 
for the stable-door. She put the bridle on 
Ally but she put nothing else, for by this 
time the little acrobat rode like a cowboy, 
and it was easy enough to leap on the 
horse’s back from the oats box. 

She had to ride carefully until she was 
out of ear-shot of her home. Then she 
let Ally go, go her best, her wildest! The 
pickets patrolling the side alley way to 
the works had nearly let her pass, out of 
sheer surprise. But they had been cau- 
tioned that night not to let a mouse go by 
them, and the leader shouted: ‘Halt!’ 
lifting something which glinted in the 
street lights. 

The man next him exclaimed not to 
shoot the child, the bar was up. The bar 
was a great log resting on trestles span- 
ning the narrow way. 

“Whoa!” bawled the nearest picket. 
“Whoa! you'll break your horse’s neck!” 

But Amelia Ann’s blood was up; so was 
Ally’s; many a time in her Kentucky 
youth had she leaped the pasture fence; 
she went over the log like a bird. 

“Damn her! Shoot the horse!” 
screamed the first picket, who was in Ty- 
ler’s secret plans. There was a shot, but 
it went wild. Amelia Ann saw the low 
fence, the alley between high brick walls, 
and beyond, Johnny’s men and Johnny. 


Without an eyeblink of pausing she put 
the horse to the fence; she rushed her over 
the litter of a foundry; she turned her 
so sharply that her feet slipped about in 
a sickening lurch, and then, while the fu- 
tile fusillade still woke the echoes, she rode 
up to the watchman at the foundry door. 

“Please let me in, I got to speak to 
Johnny,” said Amelia Ann. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE END OF THE DUEL 


It was the chief strike-breaker who 
came out to receive the limp little form 
as it rolled in a heap off the trembling 
horse. Very gently he carried her to 
Johnny’s room. 

Johnny sat up in bed, fully dressed. 
One hand flashed out a revolver, the other 
turned on the electric lights. 

“Well, Amelia Ann, what’s up?” 

“Johnny, I got something terrible im- 
portant to tell you, but you got to prom- 
ise not to scold me, first.’’ 

“All right, I promise.” 

Then Amelia Ann, with remarkable di- 
rectness for a child, blurted out her tale 
and its conclusion. 

“T seen ’em a comin’, too, down by the 
river, an awful big lot! And the foundry 
winder’s open on the alley.” 

“Very well,” was Johnny’s comment. 
“Ring the bell, Mat”’—to the strike- 
breaker. ‘Look out for the window, first. 
That means we’ve spics inside.” 

“Pll see to the window and be back.” 

He was back before Johnny had fin- 
ished telephoning Hopkins and Rivers. 
The strike-breaker caught his last words: 
“Yes, sir. Do as we agreed. Good-by. 
We're all right.” 

“You’ve planned this all out before- 
hand?” said the strike-breaker. 

“Of course; it was such a probable 
thing. Company K boys are all ready 
to turn out for a hurry call. Mr. Hop- 
kins will attend to that. In a minute you'll 
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hear the bell. There!” 
the receiver. ‘You have?” he called; “‘it’s 
all right? . . That’s good. é 
Has he? Ready to call the fire depart- 
ment if I give the signal, please! That’s 
all right. All is going well.” He laid 
down the receiver, smiling. ‘‘Hopkins has 
sent in the call. He’s on his way. He 
has called on the police, also. Now, if we 
can hold out twenty-odd minutes we shall 
send them flying. Amelia Ann,” he 
called, ‘you want to take a hand in this 
scrimmage?” 

“‘Betcher life.” 

“Then listen! Don’t stir out of this 
room unless it gets afire. If it does, skip! 
But call three-forty first, if you can. 
That’s the fire department. Say: ‘They 
need you at the Old Colony. Come 
a-rumning? Then you get out. But 
don’t go unless you have to. Mr. Hardy 
or I will tell you if you have to do any- 
thing else. Now, say it over about three- 
forty.” 

Amelia Ann, never taking her eyes off 
Johnny’s, repeated the message. 

“Please, Johnny, kin I sing?” 

“Sing away. Good night, sentinel. 
I'll see you later.” 

With the last word he turned swiftly 
and drew the other man out of the room. 
He had forgotten all his foreboding of the 
afternoon; his veins ran the warmer for 
the sheer Anglo-Saxon joy in fighting. 
He jumped on an anvil, and smiled around 
the shop. 

“The soldiers are coming”—his clean- 
cut tones reached every man—‘“stand 
these fellows off a few minutes, and the 
soldiers will be here! We'll break the 
strike to-night. Hot coffee and cold beer 
will be served as soon as the retreat is over. 
Three cheers for Hopkins! Now! All 
together !” 

While the cheer yet rang, Johnny and 
the second in command exchanged 
glances. Something banged against the 
great arch of the foundry door. A voice 
demanded admission. 


He caught up . 


“What do you want here?” called 
Johnny back. “Do you know that you 
are breaking and entering a house that 
doesn’t belong to you? In the name of 
the State of Iowa, I call upon you all to 
disperse !”’. 

“Aw, go chase yourself!” a voice re- 
torted. There rose the hideous outcry of 
a mob. 

Above the tumult, Tyler’s voice 
mounted: ‘Open the doors and clear out, 
we won’t touch a hair of your heads! Stay 
in there, and we’ll pound the — — scabs 
to rags!” 

“Guess we better cool those hot heads 
off a bit,” said Johnny. “Turn on the 
hose.” 

He stood behind a window protected 
with heavy iron wire, and watched for the 
spouting streams. Only two came; and 
Hardy reported: ‘That — — inside has 
cut the hose !? 

“They mean something worse than cut- 
ting hose; see that banana cart with the 
sacks and the spades.” 

“I’ve seen it; the miners mean to dig 
holes and blow up something.” 

Even the two streams held the mob 
back a moment. But, the second after, 
an explosion shook the windows with a 
crackling noise as of splintered glass, 
made the heavy doors chatter on their 
hinges, and turned the faces of the black 
men a drabbled gray in their terror. 

“Say, boss!” gurgled one, “I ain’t 
aimin’ to fight no dynamite bums. I 
draws de line right dar. T’ll fight hu-: 
mans w’ile I kin stan’, but dat ’ar’s cun- 
jure work, and I gits!” 

A groan of assent betrayed how well he 
spoke for his race. They were past argu- 
ment. They needed a demonstration. 

“Ten men to follow me!” called John- 
ny. “T’ll finish this nonsense!” 

Every strike-breaker ran forward, and 
half a dozen blacks. “First ten!” 
shouted Johnny. ‘‘No, Mat Hardy, you 
can’t go! You’ve got to run the defense. 
Throw the door open and shut it behind 
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me; but be ready to pull that cart in the 
little door, when we get it. Now! Out 
of the way of the door!” 

Johnny and his ten fell like the bolt of 
a catapult on the push cart. They 
drenched the cart with their hose before 
a pick, wielded by a fellow from the coal 
mines over the river, drove three or four 
holes into the hose and sent the water 
spurting at right angles. The push cart 
was wrenched from its guard and sur- 
rounded by the sallying party with drawn 
revolvers, until suddenly the small door 
swung inward, and the best weapon of the 
assaulters was inside, while a child’s keen, 
sweet, high pipe cleft the uproar: 


“ °Gainst the line of crimson 
. They can’t prevail! 
Three cheers for Harvard, 
And down with Yale!’’ 


“Lord!” thought Johnny, “if I only 
had a few of those bully Yale football 
boys here, we’d show them!” It was 
strange how the old college cries went to 
his head with a kind of intoxication. He 
found himself yelling “Har-vard!”’ as he 
smote; and out of his little, forlorn hope, 
bleeding already from the missiles too 
easily found in the yard, came an answer- 
ing shout of ‘Yale! Yale!’ The shouter 
was a little strike-breaker whom Johnny 
had found out; at odds with his people 
and his own foolish past. Johnny sent 
him a single glance; and the two men 
knew each other. 

The door had closed the instant the cart 
was drawn in. But Tyler had time to 
rush a score of men between Johnny’s men 
and the door. Two men had gone inside 
with the push cart; all might, perhaps, 
have entered had not one been felled by 
the pick of the coal miner. He lay, with 
a ghastly wound in his head, but still 
breathing. 

“We can’t leave him, boys!” cried 
Johnny; “pull him along with us! We 
can hold out for the soldiers! But push 
back for the door!” 

The brickbats fell about the men’s 


heads; but so wedged into the crowd was 
the little, hollow square that Tyler did 
not dare bid his own guns to fire. The 
best policy seemed to him to overpower 
the half a dozen fighters by the sheer im- 
petus of a great mass. 

Tyler drew the big miner in the red 
shirt aside. 

“Go for the young fellow with the light 
blue shirt and the cap, right there in the 
middle, Luke,” said Tyler. ‘Get him 
down, the others will run!” 

“Pll kil him!’ said Luke; “he’s the 
boss.” 

“The rest of you, on this side, make 
for that big door! These fellows can’t 
move, and the door’s shaking; the hinges 
are broken. Get out that log and smash 
it in. They think it holds. They’ll run 
like rats when they sce us inside!” 

At this moment a shout and waving 
hands turned the eyes of the crowd to the 
big wood-working shop, next the sheds 
where the shop force was sheltered. One 
of its second story windows was glowing 
blood-red and puffing smoke through 
every crevice of the casement. The same 
glance discovered a figure creeping up the 
fire escape toward the glass. It was that 
of a gray haircd little man; and his wrin- 
kled Irish face was illumined by the spout- 
ing light. Some of the mob knew him— 
Denis Fogarty, who had worked in the Old 
Colony for thirty years. He had a length 
of hose flopping clumsily after him. For 
a second the storm of battle was stricken 
dumb, and Johnny as well as Tyler 
caught his strained, cracked voice plead- 
ing: ‘Boys, turn on the water, turn it 
on! She’s on fire! The Old Colony that’s 
kept us all, ’s on fire! You wouldn’t want 
her to burn up! I b’long to the union. 
I’m striking, too; but I can’t let the Old 
Colony burn! You're burning up your 
jobs, boys!” 

Some one of the few Old Colony men 
present must have felt the force of the 
appeal and responded; for a cascade 
spirted up through the nozzle. Tyler 
snatched a musket from the man next him. 
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“Let the old man alone!’ shouted 
Johnny, “he’s one of your own men. 
Oh, you damn mucker!” Tyler had 
taken careful aim and fired. The old 
man screamed. He staggered on his nar- 
row perch; but he jammed his hose nozzle 
through the window pane; then, his mus- 
cles shrank, his hands opened and shut, 
clutching for the rounds of the ladder, 
and his arms flew out, as he plunged 
downward, in a hideous bat-like dart. 

“Now! he ain’t looking!” cried Tyler 
to Luke. 

But Johnny was not off his guard. He 
dodged all but a graze of the terrible 
pick, and his left hand shot out the wick- 
edest blow which he had ever dealt in his 
life; it caught the mincr where it was 
aimed and felled him as would a hammer. 
As he fell, the Yale boy, whose revolver 
was empty, caught the pick from his 
hands and dealt furious blows to right 
and left with it, which cleared a circle, for 
the mob fell back beyond its swing. 

Johnny’s men were fighting now for 
their lives. There had been no real fury, 
at first, in the great body of the attackers ; 
but the combat, the ferocious hand-to- 
hand struggle had roused the elemental 
savagery of both sides. Now the mob 
fought not for their first object, which 
was simply to chase the strike-breakers 


out of the buildings, but out of sheer . 


blood hunger. Johnny’s little band was 
dwindled to half a dozen, all bleeding 
from ugly wounds. On the ground which 
they guarded lay two of their comrades, 
one of whom still gasped feebly, but the 
other none of the rage about him would 
ever stir. Their revolvers were empty, 
save one shot that was still in Johnny’s 
pistol. He was saving it for Tyler. The 
main body of the strikers were at the 
foundry door, toward which Johnny’s 
men now wedged their way inch by inch. 
He could hear to the left the cries of the 
rescue party which Mat had sent in spite 
of orders. Johnny could hear also anoth- 
er sound. Amelia Ann’s nose had not been 


idle; she had smelled smoke, she had scen 
the light; she had summoned 340; and 
now she screamed: ‘The firemen are 
coming! I hear them a-coming! I hear 
the hosses! I hear the hosses !” 

Tyler ground his teeth. ‘Now, Bud, 
stand by me; and we’ll make one rush and 
finish these —- —! The firemen can’t 
hurt us!” 

The man addressed was an old river 
rat from the southwest, thief, pirate, and 
cutthroat. With Bud on one side and 
two sure hands on the other, Tyler led 
his rush. Simultaneously, three men 
struck with their clubbed guns at the lit- 
tle Yale man. They believed Johnny’s re- 
volver empty, -but, flinging his own as- 
sailant back as if he were a sack of wheat, 
he sprang at Tyler. He shot, and shot 
straight. Their eyes crossed in one flash 
of deadly recognition. It was the end of 
their long duel. 

“Bud!” shricked Tyler, and he sank 
against his friends. Bud responded. His 
knife flashed. As Johnny half wheeled it 
glanced against his side, stinging only a 
second; at the same time he felt a blow 
on his head. He had stuffed his cap 
with engine waste, and well the rudely 
armored helment had served him, but so 
mighty was Adam Finn’s stroke that it 
bore his to his knees. “‘Har-vard!’ he 
cried, unconscious of his cry, putting all 
his ebbing force into one blow at the man 
above him, ere the crowd and the brick 
walls and the lights wavered; and the 
roar of conflict swung into the shrill cry 
of the fife, the roll of drums and the wid- 
ening, dizzy ringing, as of bells. He 
knew that the soldiers were come, but 
come too late for him. Yet, knowing it, 
his stiff lips smiled the smile the little boy 
used to give. It wouldn’t be too late for 
the Yale boy and the others. And Bloker 
might forgive him now; and his father; 
and Peggy would know that he was some 
good in a blood feud. Then it was not 
only dark but still; and he was very glad 


to be so sound asleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
JOSIAH WINSLOW'S DAY 


When Johnny came out of the dark- 
‘ness he was sure that he was not yet 
awake, for he lay in his own bed in his 
own room. There were all the old be- 
longings of the room—the pistols, the 
sword of the ancient governor, the pic- 
tures which he had known from a child, 
the big armchair, the lounge at the foot 
of the bed, the writing table on which 
Peggy and he had scratched their child- 
ish initials. It was so like the old time 
and all so dreamlike that he wondered if 
he could not make his mind work more 


marvels as he had made it at the hospital. 


Yes, it was obeying him! With a thrill, 
he was conscious that an arm was under 
his pillow, that a tear splashed on his hair 
to roll over his forehead, that a woman’s 
soft tones trembled on the words: “My 
dear boy! my dear boy!” Yet it was not 
quite, not quite maman’s violin sweetness 
of voice. Who else, who else? 

“*“He’s awake,” said the nurse. 

The lady’s voice spoke, quite changed, 
quite composed and cheerful: ‘May I 
give it to him, please?” Johnny sighed. 
He knew the voice; it was only the emo- 
tion in it which had changed it for him. 
“My dear boy! my dear boy!” And a 
tear. Could Mrs. Winslow care that he 
must die? He felt himself gently lifted; 
the rim of a glass touched his lips at pre- 
cisely the right angle. He drank without 
question. “Thank you, Aunt Emma,” 
he said and closed his eyes, and went to 
sleep. The sun grew brighter while he 
slept. Its brightness rested on the nurse’s 
and the doctors’ faces when he woke. He 
had known the older doctor ever since he 
was a lad, and he had seen the younger 
man at his father’s bedside. 

“Well, Johnny-Ivan,” said the old doc- 
tor, “ready for something to eat?” 

“Did they kill Denis Fogarty?” said 
Johnny. 

“By all good rights he ought to be 


dead, but he isn’t. Not by a long shot. 
You can rest your mind about him. Drink 
your milk!” 

Obediently, Johnny quaffed the milk. 

‘How about the strike?” said he. 

“The strike’s over; most of the men 
back. You’ve saved the Old Colony Plow 
Company a pretty penny, young man.” 

“Did Billy Bates get back from Chi- 
cago?” 

“Yes, and did as much as the National 
Guard to quiet things.” 

“How many men—” 

“That'll do,” interrupted the young 
doctor ; “‘you are not going to go over the 
whole strike. Shut your eyes for half an 
hour if you can’t sleep.” 

Johnny shut his eyes. He only opened 
them once, to take a thermometer in his 
mouth and, later, watch the old doctor 
grin over it by the window. ‘Young man, 
you’re doing fine!”’ called the doctor. 
‘Mrs. Winslow, I congratulate you.” He 
shook hands with Johnny’s step-mother, 
who had just entered the room. 

Johnny’s eyes went from her quiet face 
to the little picture of the baby whom 
they had both loved; and then to his fa- 
ther’s portrait. He turned his head and 
looked long and sadly at his mother’s 
beautiful, weary features, and then he 
held out his thin hand. “I’m glad to see 
you, Aunt Emma,” said he. 

“I’m glad to see you, Johnny,” said 
Mrs. Winslow, in her clear tones. 

“Is Amelia Ann all right?” asked 
Johnny. “And I hope no harm happened 
to Ally.” 

“None at all. Amelia Ann is perfectly 
fit, and has taken a great fancy to Peggy. 
They had some difficulty in getting her 
out of the room, I understand; but she 
was very useful there, having summoned 
the fire department and done miscellane- 
ous telephoning, to order.” 

“They didn’t hurt the works much?” 

“Only a few windows broken. The fire 
didn’t amount to anything.” 

“I hope they let all the men come back.” 
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“Billy Bates interceded for them; yes, 
they are all back—who wanted to come.” 

“Was Tyler killed?” 

Mrs. Winslow hesitated. She remem- 
bered Johnny’s old-time softness of 
heart; but Johnny read her halt in 
speech aright. 

‘I’m rather sorry,” he said; “he was a 
dandy fighter.” 

“Was there a—a letter found in his 
inside pocket, or—or any papers?” But 
here Mrs. Winslow was prepared. ‘“‘T’ll 
see,” she said, glibly. ‘Were the papers 
valuable?” 

“Only to me, I’m afraid,” said Johnny 
with a dry smile. 

Johnny was skirting the desire of his 
heart. He asked, carelessly, how was 
Miss Rutherford. Rather tired but very 
well, Mrs. Winslow told him; as soon as 
he was a little stronger he should see her. 

“You wouldn’t mind asking her just to 
step by the door, would you, Aunt 
Emma?” asked Johnny in his old whee- 
dling voice, which made Mrs. Winslow 
want to kiss him. “I won’t say one word 
to her, not one.” 

So Peggy did pass by the door and 
throw one bewildering, lovely glance as 
she passed; and that was all Johnny saw 
of her. He grew stronger fast; so fast 
that one day after he was sitting every 
day in the big chair he began to talk busi- 
ness. He had thought it all out. He 
had even mentioned something of it to 
Billy who came among the earliest admit- 
ted, and announced on his second visit, 
with simulated ease but a glowing face, 
that he was going to be a married man. 

“And I’ll tell you who helped me to it,” 
said he. “Roger Mack! You listen. I 
went to Darrell’s after Roger Mack, too. 
The worst was, one day, after you were 
hurt, I was looking over your traps a bit 
and I came across all Roger Mack’s let- 
ters. There was one on the top, written; 
most of them were typed. Of course, I 
didn’t read a word. But, Ivan, I wanted 
to, like the devil. Because you see, that 
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handwriting was the handwriting of—of 
a young lady, a friend of mine. Johnny, 
I felt awfully queer and mean. Because, 
you see, I had rather sized it up in my 
mind that Roger Mack was Miss Ruther- 
ford; but if it was Miss Martin, my 
friend, why that supposition would fit all 
the facts of the case just about as well; 
and I was sure if—if any girl got letters 
from you I wouldn’t have a ghost of a 
show. I went to my friend, and I opened 
the subject. In five minutes, I found out 
she had never read a letter from you and 
only written half a dozen, and—and— 
then—Johnny, I don’t know how I ever 
did it, but I blurted out how I had set my 
heart on her ever since I was a gawky boy. 
I got excited, I forgot the speech I had 
been making up for years, I’m awfully 
afraid I forgot to speak good grammar, 
but”—Billy was on his feet, swinging 
his arms—“My God, wasn’t it wonder- 
ful! She didn’t mind, she said—she said 
she preferred me to any man—O Johnny, 
how can I ever grow to be the fellow she 
thinks I am!” 

One can understand that this conversa- 
tion gave Johnny a pleasant half-hour; 
but he told Billy that he had no use for 
such an irrationally ecstatic being as he 
was, as a business adviser. ‘There was 
only one other person whom he could con- 
sult, namely: Mrs. Winter. Certain ob- 
vious reasons restrained his tongue with 
her; not until he had spoken to Mrs. 
Winslow could he take a decisive step. 
Therefore, one day, he plunged into the 
matter. “Aunt Emma, I’m thinking of 
buying some Old Colony stock. Aunty 
Winter is willing to lend me some money, 
and I think, between my salary and the 
dividends, I can pay for it in time. But 
I wanted to tell you, first.” 

“Thank you, Johnny,” said Mrs. 
Winslow. “I think it would be a good 
thing if—if you needed to borrow money. 
But you don’t. You have plenty of your 
own.’” : 


“How, Aunt Emma?” said Johnny, 
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very quietly. He did not think anything; 
he felt of a sudden a curious awe, the 
sense of something coming which would 
move him, but what it was he did not in 
the least know. 

She rose and went out of the room. In 
a moment she returned, carrying a letter 
in her hand. 

“Johnny,” she said, “I want you to re- 
member when you read the letter that if 
we—your father and I—have made mis- 
takes in our dealing with you, they were 
made out of love. And I do not think 
your father did make a mistake. He felt 
that you must see for yourself that which 
he could not see for you. But he loved 
you, always, more than you can under- 
stand. And his last word, his last thought 
was of you. You won’t let your pride de- 
feat his lifelong hopes now, will you?” 

She laid the letter in his hand and 
turned ; but even as she turned she yielded 
to her feelings and came back to give 
him the first caress she had dared to give 
him since he was a little child. She kissed 
him lightly on his dark curls where they 
touched his forehead, saying again and 
in the same tone: “My dear boy! my 
dear boy!” 

After she left him it was minutes be- 
fore he opened the letter; he was standing 
again by his father’s bed; he felt the 
touch of the nerveless hands which had 
been so strong, and he heard his father’s 
voice: ‘There, there, little Johnny, let 
papa help you climb!” With a long, dif- 
ficult sigh, he opened the letter. This is 
what he read: 


My dear son: 

When you read my will you will think 
I might be more fatherly, maybe. Maybe 
—I hope not; you are a pretty fair- 
minded chap, Johnny—you will be unjust 
to my wife. But here is the case. I have 
been going over it for years, trying to 
find a way out of it without hurting you. 
I can’t find it. There isn’t any. The only 
way for you to find the ground is hard is 
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to get a fall. You won’t take my word 
for it. I don’t blame you. A man has to 
do what he believes is right, whatever it 
costs him. You believe a lot of rotten non- 
sense, in my opinion, but that you’ve got 
to find out, yourself. All I can do is to 
prevent your squandering all your for- 
tune in finding it out. A hundred thou- 
sand is a good deal of money to pay for 
discovering there is no short cut to the 
millennium; but I don’t believe less would 
satisfy you. My only worry, son, is that 
you'll get some knocks on your heart and 
your conscience which no money is worth. 
I can’t help you there. All I can do is 
to save you the money, so you can help 
other people in the only true, sensible, 
American way, by giving them a show to 
help themselves. I leave the fortune you 
would have had to your step-mother, who 
loves you truly, and whom you will truly 
love some day, in trust. So soon as she is 
convinced that you can manage the money 
and the business (or any business—but I, 
somehow, feel you’ll want to run the Old 
Colony, and you can do it!) she will give 
you a hundred thousand. The hundred 
thousand I feel sure you won’t lose; so 
you will inherit your fortune all right, in 
five years. Try again, Johnny. You’ll 
make it this time. If in your business 
plans you should need more, she’ll give 
you more. I trust you, my son; you are 
going to be a better business man than I 
was. You’ve got my head, but head is 
not going to be all the great business man 
of the future needs; he will have to have 
a heart, or he can’t understand and man- 
age his men; you have your mother’s 
heart, and you will have learned to know 
the best fellow in the world—the Ameri- 
can workingman ; you’ll know him and re- 
spect him, and you won’t be fooled about 
him. And you can help him and he will 
help you better than I ever could manage. 

Johnny, son, I expect, before very long, 
I shall see your mother. I hope she will 
forgive me; whatever I have to forgive 
her, I forgave long ago. You will have 
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to make up for any mistakes we have 
made. All our lives we both tried to win 
you; I guess in the end we'll both suc- 
ceed, and be reconciled. 
Your affectionate father, 
Joun C. Winstow. 


P. S. I don’t believe I ever told you, 
son, how glad I was you were so fond of 
your little sister; I’ll give her your love, 
shan’t I? Somehow, I guess I’ll meet 
them all, and I think a good deal about 
it. There’s another thing. Your step- 
mother has a notion that you will marry 
Peggy. That’s right. She’s the girl I 
should pick out for you myself. But 
maybe it will be another girl. Whoever 
it is, you can trust Emma Winslow to do 
the right thing by her and by little 
Peggy, too. It has been a big comfort to 
me, somehow, writing this letter. Big. 
Be good to your step-mother, Johnny; 
won’t you? I hope I can manage to get 
around to see you when you read this. 
Don’t feel too bad about your nonsense, 
after you get over it; you’re a fine fellow, 
Johnny ; I am proud of you. 


As Johnny’s wet eyes made out the last 
word through their blur, he lifted them 


and was aware of Peggy in the doorway. 
If she had meant to go at the sight of his 
tears, the arms he unconsciously extended 
were enough; she came straight to him; 
and, still holding his father’s letter, he 
clasped her tightly while they cried to- 
gether, comforting each other as they had 
comforted each other in their childish 
griefs. It was Peggy who spoke first: 

*T got the letter, Jo’nivan.” 

“And you’ll help me, Peggy?” 

“Of course, Jo’nivan.” 

‘And speak to me again?” 

“I reckon I'll have to if—if ’m—” 

“Going to marry me? I reckon you 
will, dear. Oh, Peggy!” 

“Jo’nivan, you'll do awful things to 
yourself if you try to—to be so ridicu- 
lous. Put your arms down, this minute. 
Oh, Jo’nivan, look !” 

She pointed with her slim, white hand. 
The glory of sunlight reflected from the 
river flooded his father’s portrait on the 
wall of his mother’s writing-room where 
he sat, flooded almost equally the delicate 
and beautiful face of his mother on the 
wall of the chamber beyond. 

“Oh, Jo’nivan,” whispered Peggy in a 
voice of tender awe, “they are both smil- 
ing!” 


The End 


THE DREAMER AND THE MOB 


By Henry Oyen 


HEN Major Harmon came back 

to Spring Hill Valley, in ’65, to 

take up his law practice where he 
had left it, he brought with him a name, 
already honored in the Valley, strength- 
ened by stories of glorious deeds. He had 
one sleeve pinned across his breast then 
and stood up very straight and stiff, and 
the male portion of Spring Hill Valley, 
from the men who followed him to the war 
to the youngsters in the schoolyard, would 
gladly have died for him. 

Thirty-five years later the Major was 
dead, and the people were wondering how 
the son who came after him could be as he 
was, with such a father. Vint was very 
unlike the old man. Where the illustrious 
Major was big, strong and tense, the boy 
was long, lanky and drooping. The 
father was a man of quick, earnest action ; 
Vint was slow moving, careless of manner, 
dress and speech. Even when he was only 
a schoolboy, in the eighth grade of the 
grammar-school, the bane of an awful 
suspicion had fallen upon him. It was 
said that he was an idle dreamer. Where 
he should have been cramming for his ex- 
aminations, his teachers told how they had 
often found him lying flat on his back, his 
hands folded under his head, in the grass 
that clothed the abrupt side-hill which ran 
from the schoolyard straight down to 
where the creek twisted past. 

In truth, a fellow might be pardoned 
for lying there on that side-hill, dreaming 
away the golden hours. You could lie 
there, and slightly turn your head to 
either side, and follow the winding creek 
with its green fringe of weeping willows a 
mile, up or down. Or you could gaze 
straight out before you, across the water, 
ard hear a sawmill droning its sleepy song 
into the lazy air. 


But these things were all too intimate 
to Spring Hill Valley. The creek had 
been there always, Nelson’s sawmill was 
no new or wonderful thing, the green 
leaves of the trees and the birds in them 
were all of the common varieties. The 
good people knew that any boy who would 
lie there when he might be otherwise em- 
ployed was a shirk and worse: a dreamer. 

So, years later, when Vint Harmon, 
long, thin and dreamy-eyed, came back to 
occupy the little white law-office opposite 
the Court-house square, where the sign, 
“Harmon, Attorney,” had hung for the 
last fifty years, people shook their heads. 
“Still a dreamer, Vint is,’ they said, “still 
a dreamer; tell it by his looks.” They 
brought him their law business and justi- 
fied their surmises. “He’s smart, Vint is, 
smart as a new whip; but he is a dreamer.” 
And they were sorely grieved, because it 
had been customary, in Owacca County, 
regularly to elect a Harmon to some office 
of importance. Vinton unpacked the 
Odyssey and the Iliad, along with Black- 
stone and Burton and the other sheep- 
skins, and sat down to dream. And the 
people left him there alone, very much 
alone. 

The little office stood on a street 
that formed one side of the square. It 
was built after the style of a southern 
mansion in miniature, with short, heavy 
pillars on a generous veranda, and with 
deep, low windows. It was always a 
warm, rich white in color, as if the paint 
never grew old yet was never renewed. 
There was an atmosphere of importance 
and aristocracy that was unmistakable 
about the building, its veranda, the book- 
shelves and tables. Within its walls had 
been told the legal woes of the county for 
half a century; around the tables, some- 
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times, a representative, and once even a 
governor, had been made or unmade, for 
the name Harmon was mighty in political 
councils, 

Sitting at his desk, with his feet on the 
sill of a low window, Vint could gaze 
straight out and see the row of maples 
that fringed the Court-house square, the 
green grass of the yard, and Main Street 
of Spring Hill Valley. On Saturday, 
the whole story of life in the Valley 
was paraded before his eyes in the square 
—spring wagon, hay-load, horse trade— 
yes, it seemed that a kind Providence 
persisted in giving Vint Harmon pleas- 
ant places wherein to sit and dream. But 
people said that there was now no room 
in the town for any one, least of all a 
young attorney, who was a dreamer. 
Spring Hill Valley was going to grow. 
A pickle factory had come, after securing 
many concessions, to operate down near 
the depot. Some one hinted that it was 
rumored another raiload was coming 
through. The Spring Hill Valley Re- 
publican promptly called attention to the 
location of the town, which made it the 
“logical metropolis” of that section. 
They dug up Main Street and paved it; 
they built a water-works system, and they 
desecrated the green court-house yard by 
building a cheap two-story brick jail in 
it. It was terrible. Six new stores and six 
new saloons settled themselves in Main 
Street. Spring Hill Valley was to boom, 
and the old order of things was obsolete. 

When the Spring Hill Valley Advance- 
ment Association was organized Harmon 
was made an honorary member, and a del- 
egation urged upon him the sudden spirit 
of activity which had bestirred them. 

“The town’s going to grow, Vint,” they 
said. “We're going to boom. We’re go- 
ing to hold meetings and bring capital- 
ists here. We want some one, and you’re 
that some one, Vint, to help make the 
speeches. We want you to get out and 
work with us.” 

Vint Harmon for ever clinched his rep- 
utation as a dreamer then and there. 


“Boys,” said he, putting his feet on 
the window sill, “it’s pretty good here as 
it is now.” 

And the S. H. V. A. A., misunderstand- 
ing, went away, murmuring: “Ain’t much 
like the old man, no, sir; not much. Kind 
o’ slow, that boy is; kind o’ slow.” 

To call attention to the fact that the 
town was growing thoroughly metropol- 
itan, a dark-skinned fireman from the 
pickle factory shot and killed old Herman 
Rickert, in the most approved city fash- 
ion, before the White Front saloon. The 
two new policemen beat the Italian over 
the head with their new batons and depos- 
ited him with much éclat in the brand new 
jail. The town rose like the throb of a 
sea answering a sudden wind-gust, at the 
news of the murder. It was the first blood 
ever spilled, and the horror of a murder 
came home to the people with a shock. 
Rickert was broad and beaming and pop- 
ular. A wife and four children mourned . 
him in a little cottage near the school- 
house. He was also an old citizen, while 
the man who shot him was a new-comer, 
an alien, a Dago! 

Down from the lower end of town, from 
the upper end, from both sides of the 


_ereek, from the farms all over the Valley, 


the people flocked into Main Street in the 
autumn summer to discuss the murder in 
loud whispers. They gathered around the 
hitch-rail in the square, and behind the 
jail, where they could point up at the 
barred window where it was asserted the 
slayer was incarcerated. They went, men, 
women and young folks, around to the 
clean-scrubbed spots on the sidewalk be- 
fore the White Front saloon, where Jud 
Washburn was repeating for the one 
hundred and forty-sixth time his realistic 
tale of the tragedy. Jud had seen it all. 
“I wuz standin’ right there, right 
there where Jim Winkler’s got his team 
tied, ur mebbe little this side, when out 
comes Herman through the swingin’ 
doors, drunker’n a lord. Then out comes 
the Dago, right after him, swearin’. Sez 
he, ‘Now we'll have it out, damn you,’ 
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s’z°e. Then he yanks the revolver out o’ 
his pants an’ lets ’er go—once, twice, three 
times. Well, Herman, jes’ put his hands 
up before him, this way, an’ caved in, 
slow an’ easy-like, like his knees give way 
all uv a sudden. ‘Oh? sez he, jest like 
that.” Then the men took Jud into the 
White Front to further pursue their in- 
vestigations. 

Mayor Brown, heavy paunched and 
pompous, was probably the prime insti- 
gator of what followed. He saw Main 
Street late at night full of men and boys, 
going from saloon to saloon, stopping to 
talk in subdued groups that blocked the 
sidewalks, wandering always back to the 
group about Jud Washburn at the White 
Front. He saw the square under the moon 
still full of teams, and he grew apprehen- 
sive. He made a speech from a wagon. 
The aimless crowds on the walk became a 
compact mob before him. He told the 
- men to go home. “We don’t want any 
fuss here,” he said. Which was the first 
intimation that the crowds hinted trouble. 
The men listened in silence, but they 
did not go home. At midnight the Mayor 
ordered the police to close the saloons. 

Vint Harmon, in the morning, sat in 
his office and gazed on Spring Hill Valley 
in the throes of bitter turmoil. The popu- 
lace, at least the male portion of it, filled 
Main Street and the square. The stores 
were open, but there was no business,—the 
storekeepers were out on the walk with 
the others. The square was outlined with 
teams, but there was no buying or sell- 
ing. 

The Mayor made his appearance early 
and again told the men to go home. At 
this inopportune moment the black-veiled 
widow passed through the street. By 
noon the crowds had thrown off the sub- 
dued tones of a shocked people and were 
talking loudly. In the afternoon they 
were cursing the murderer. Nightfall 
came, soft and hazy, with the Mayor, 
the Sheriff, the District Attorney and 
other members of the Advancement Asso- 


ciation moving through the street, talk- 
ing, begging that “no fuss be made.” 
‘At eight the crowds diminished and 
grew quiet. There was no more talking, 
no more swaggering along the sidewalks. 
The prominent citizens might have known 
that this was the dank, heavy lull which 
presages the storm. But they didn’t. 
They went to Harmon in his office and 
upbraided him for not doing his share, 
as a leading citizen, in quieting the peo- 
ple. Why did he sit quietly while the 
rest of them were out “sweating blood” 
trying to get the men to go home? 

“Do you know what we might have had 
here, Mr. Harmon?” demanded the Dis- 
trict Attorney, stiffly. “We might have 
had a lynching, a regular, old bloody 
lynching, out there in the courthouse 
yard. They’re stirred up, the people are, 


and the prominent citizens ought to be 


out doing all they can to keep the shame 
of a lynching from besmirching the fair 
name of our town.” 

“From what I saw from here,” said 
Harmon, “all the popular and prominent 
men of this town were out there trying to 
still the people. I saw Brown make his 
speech off a wagon tongue. I must con- 
gratulate him upon his appearance. Yes, 
I agree with you, the people looked ugly ; 
but then, we’re booming, you know ; we’ve 
got to expect such things under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

The mob came back that night so 
quietly and quickly that the court-house 
yard was a black mass of angry men, 
masked and armed, before the Mayor, and 
Sheriff, and District Attorney, sitting in 
the jail office, were aware of what had 
happened. They came, to the number of 
five hundred, and the silence and expedi- 
tion with which they moved indicated 
their mood. Some one sent a bullet within 
a foot of Mayor Brown’s head when he 
stepped out upon the jail steps to speak 
to them. It was a single shot out of the 
dark, a lone, sinister flash and the ugly 
“phutt” of a bullet striking brick. The 
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Mayor ducked and cowered. He made 
a terribly distinct mark up there on the 
steps under the big light. 

“Boys—citizens of Owacca County— 
what—” began His Honor. But the citi- 
zens in the yard had little time for idle 
words. Another bullet struck the jail and 
a disguised voice from the crowd spoke 
out: “No speechifyin’ and no monkey 
biz, now. You know what we’re after. 
Trot him out, you Sheriff, and there’ll be 
no trouble. Try to keep him and we'll 
take him anyhow. Better shove him out.” 

The Mayor discreetly stepped within 

the barred door. “It’s in your hands,’’ he 
said helplessly to the Sheriff. 
_ “Wait.” The District Attorney rose as 
if he would go forth and argue with the 
mob. Another shot came jailward and he 
sat down precipitately. “It’s in your 
hands,” he repeated. 

The officer took three Winchesters from 
the top of his desk. He held out one to 
each of his companions. 

“My God, man, we aren’t going to 
shoot anybody,” said the Attorney. “We 
aren’t sheriffs.” 

“No, we aren’t sheriffs,” the Mayor 
hastened to affirm. , 

“Yes, you are,” said the Sheriff; “I’m 
calling upon you right now. Take these 
riflese—look out, they’re loaded. I’m go- 
ing to talk to ’em.” 

He raised a grating in the jail door. 
“You fellows can’t have the prisoner in 
question, and you know it,” he said for- 
mally. “You can’t have him; not a bit. 
He is safe in the hands of the law now, 
and due justice will be meted out to him 
when the time comes. In the meantime, 
you, every one of you, are violating the 
law by assembling here in this way. So 

”° . 

“Don’t waste any time talkin’,” called 
the spokesman of the mob. “We ain’t here 
for talk. Jest open that door and shove 
the Dago out, or we’ll come in there after 
him.” 

“You can’t have him,” repeated the 
Sheriff. “When you elected me to this 
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office last fall, I said I’d do my duty. This 
is part of it. You'll find that I'll keep my 
word. You can’t get the prisoner unless 
you come and take him, and you'll have 
plenty of trouble in taking him.” 

“Not a bit! Not a bit! Damn you!” 
roared the mob, in a fury at being told 
its will was not almighty. Three or four 
shots broke glass in the upper windows. 

“Here! stop that, stop that! I tell you,” 
called the Sheriff, shrilly. ‘There are 
prisoners up there.” 

The District Attorney gingerly put his 
face to the grating. “Gentlemen, I want 
to talk with you for two minutes. I want 
to tell you—” 

“Don’t want to tell us anything,” 
called back a voice. “We want you fellers 
in there to understand that you got five 
minutes to open that door and shove the 
feller that killed Herman out to us. Five 
minutes—then we’re comin’ in to get 
him.” 

The Attorney moistened his gray lips 
and bravely continued. ‘“Please—” 

“Shut up, shut up!” was the answer he 
received. “Five minutes; an’ we’re keep- 
in’ time.” 

The Sheriff moved back to the grating 
with his rifle. “Better stop and think,” 
said he, beseechingly. “At the end of five 
minutes you can’t get the prisoner any 
more than you can right now. If you try 
it, somebody’s likely to get killed.” 

“Put up your gun; you can’t bluff us 
with it,” said a boy. A shotgun roared 
in the dark, and a buckshot hummed 
through the grating and slit the officer’s 
ear. 
“Stop it, stop it!’ he cried. The firing 
became indiscriminate from without. The 
Sheriff depressed the barrel of his rifle as 
much as possible and fired. A boy at the 
edge of the crowd threw himself on the 
ground, crying, with his hands clasping 
his knee. A score of bullets struck the jail 
door, then the crowd was still, save for the 
shrill shrieks of the wounded boy. 

“Can’t get ’im, eh?” queried the mob 
fiercely. ‘We'll show you.” 
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A telephone pole, in the hands of fifty 
men, came to the front to act as a batter- 
ing ram. 

“One minute now, Tom Keeler! One 
minute, then down goes the door and we'll 
come in,” said the spokesman. “And God 
help you, Tom Keeler!’ he added. 

“You can’t get him, I tell you,” came 
the answer. 

The mob roared deep down in the 
throat and came on. The Sheriff won- 
dered what it was he saw in the advanc- 
ing forms that suddenly made him a 
nerveless, trembling wreck, unable even to 
hold the rifle at his shoulder. A few sec- 
onds, now, and Spring Hill Valley would 
be famous. 

Vint Harmon had climbed up on the 
jail steps, with his face to the mob, be- 
fore any one observed him. The battering 
tam stopped, the weapons lowered. Har- 
mon was hatless and coatless, for he had 
been disturbed in the midst of his reading. 
He blinked in the glare of the jail lamp, 
he was smiling. He looked distressingly 
young. 

“What are you going to do with the 
stick, Smith?” said he lightly, calling the 
first man by name and ignoring the guns 
and masks. Smith looked foolish behind 
the mask and was silent. 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
it; what’s going on?” he continued ge- 
nially. “I don’t know; I’m on the outside. 
I heard the noise from my office and 
thought that something big was going on 
and I was being left out. Didn’t know but 
what this distinguished gathering of dis- 
tinguished and stalwart citizens of Spring 
Hill Valley wanted somebody to make a 
speech for the gala occasion. If so, gen- 
tlemen, allow me to humbly proffer my 
services. Always at the beck and call of 
duty, always willing to follow where it 
doth point, I stand here now, ready and 
anxious to speak on any subject under the 
stars.” 

His flippant air threw the mob into 
confusion. By his smiling face and man- 
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ner the boy was addressing an audience 
of congenial spirits who followed his every 
word with sincere appreciation. 

“Tf the occasion is a harvest festival, 
as well it may be under this glorious har- 
vest moon, then would the orator whose 
task it was to address you have his lines 
laid in pleasant places. Harvest in the 
valley—the picture it presents opens up a 
mine of material to the painter with words 
or brush. Harvest in the valley,—the 
corn shocks lining the road, the barns 
filled with hay and grain, the potato tops 
dead and ready for the fork, the straw 
stacks built high around the barns, and 
the women picking apples in the old farm 
orchard. Give such a picture the happi- 
ness of the home as a finishing touch and 
it is complete, perfect. And of the Val- 
ley: what man could not talk and talk, 
and talk so an audience would listen? 
Builded as this, our community, was, out 
of the sheer forest, sixty years has scen it 
transformed from utter wilderness to lux- 
ury. Sixty years ago a few sturdy men 
and their noble wives came to Owacca 
County, and the county as it is to-day is 
what it is because of the industry and 
self-denial of these early settlers. Then 
came the war, and there are graves in our 
cemeteries because of it. There came other 
moments of trial—” He dropped his air 
of half-seriousness suddenly. 

“Smith,” he called sharply, “what's 
that you’ve got on your face?” 

He gazed about him as Smith mumbled 
unintelligibly. “And there’s Tom Jen- 
ney, and Steve Carse, and Martin Ryan— 
what are you doing with those masks on 
your faces? And—what are you going 
to do with those guns; what are you do- 
ing here like this; what is the meaning 
of all this? Tell me,” he continued im- 
periously, “what does it all mean?” 

The crowd stood abashed. It was not 
easy to frame an answer. 

“The Dago that killed Herman Rick- 
ert,” said some one at length. 

“What about him?” His tone was such 
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as men use when they expect instant and 
unquestioning obedience. “What about 
the murderer? He’s in jail here, safe and 
sound. He can’t escape. Was that the 
idea that was troubling you?” 

“We were going to lynch him,” said a 
boy, and some of the men nodded. 

“What?” Harmon’s voice was shrill 
and incredulous. “You were what?” 

“Lynch him,” repeated the boy. 

“Going to lynch him, eh?” The 
Dreamer was angry. “Going to come here 
and take the law in your hands—the law 
in your hands.” He lost control of him- 
self and burst upon them like a fury. “Do 
you think that you can do this thing—do 
you think that because one man broke the 
law, and committed murder, five hundred 
of you can come here and do the same? 
Well, you can’t do it. One man can’t 
break the law in Owacca County and go 
unpunished ; five hundred can’t. I won’t 
have it.” 

“And what tuh hell have you got to do 
with it?” demanded a bold spirit. 

“Just what every citizen has to do with 
it,” came the staccato answer. “Just 
what every decent citizen has to do with a 
band of armed criminals entering his 
town. You can’t dirty this town with a 
lynching; you can’t do it. Ill prosecute 
every last one of you that’s here; I’Il pros- 
ecute you for unlawful assembly and jail 
you, and if you go farther, I’Il send every 
man in this crowd—Dick Smith, Ander- 
son, Lynch, Will Golden—all of you— 
I'll send you to prison for murder.” He 
paused and looked over the mob with a 
searching eye. Then with a long, lean 


fore-finger, he began to point out individ- 
uals, calling them loudly by name. 

This new phase caused the citizens as- 
sembled in the court yard to reflect. 
Each man, when he heard his name called, 
felt that he stood out there in the glare of 
the jail lamps singularly lone and help- 
less, a marked breaker of the law, upon 
whom the vengeance of that terrible, an- 
gry boy upon the steps would fall with 
awful weight. 

“Pll send you all, every one of you, to 
prison for murder.” 

Some one dropped his hold on the bat- 
tering ram. It dragged heavily on the 
next man. He also let go, and in a mo- 
ment the pole fell with a thud. 

“Your masks don’t disguise you; I can 
recognize you all.” He called more names. 

It came upon each man in that crowd 
suddenly that his first and foremost duty 
to himself and his family was to turn his 
face away from the jail. A mob is ever a 
lion, but its individuals may be all lambs. 
The rout was complete almost as soon as 
it began. The men and boys stumbled and 
fell in their efforts to leave the yard with- 
out detection. Out into the darkness of 
the nearby streets they faded, and the 
telephone pole lying before the steps was 
the only reminder that Spring Hill Valley 
had ever grown lawless. 

Harmon lingered until the yard was 
clear of the mob, then he kicked heavily 
on the jail door. 

“Come on, gentlemen,” he called gaily, 
as he prepared to return to his office, “it’s 
coming daylight—time to get out and 
hustle for another pickle factory.” 


CHEERFULNESS 
By Kenton Foster Murray 


ONTENTMENT is the only good in life 
Whose counterfeit can greater goodness show; 
The noblest knight in all the world’s fierce strife 
Is not content, but makes men think him so. 


sae 


READERS AND 
WRITERS 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND. THE DRAMA 


UDGE Robert Grant writes with a scal- 

pel rather than with a pen. “The Or- 
chid,” the title of his new novelette, is not 
one to arouse the suspicions of those who 
desire to avoid problems. It is a pleasant 
title, indicative of something charming and 
immaterial. But Judge Grant’s book can 
hardly be said to be charming, although it 
is absorbing; and immaterial it certainly is 
not. The book, though it contains an ap- 
palling story, is written with persiflage and 
an irony, which is, from first to last, care- 
fully concealed. No sympathetic psychol- 
ogy reconciles the reader to the point of 
view of the actors in the drama—for drama 
it may be called, so direct, unexplanatory 
and graphic is its style. . 

The orchid is Miss Lydia Arnold, one 
of a fashionable set who make merry to- 
gether each summer at a country club. She 
is a striking woman in appearance and in 
thought. She marries a man named Max- 
well, who has an inconspicuous ancestry, 
five million, and a sincere love for Lydia. 
They have a little girl, and seem about to 
enter upon a long life of fashionable 
neighborliness, varied with visits to Europe, 
when Harry Spencer, a man of many ex- 
periences, no fortune and a fatal fascina- 
tion, returns from a journey around the 
world and meets Mrs. Maxwell. They fall 
in love so irremediably that Lydia quite 
frankly confides the fact to her husband. 
He becomes willing to accord her a divorce, 
but is paralyzed at her proposition to take 
the child. She has an interview with her 
lover in which the conclusion reached is 
that they can not venture to defy the world 
and go away together, chiefly because they 
have nothing to go with. Then an idea 
occurs to Lydia. She must have money. 
She sees one way to get it. She proposes 
to her husband that he take the child and 


give her two millions. He is very glad to 
secure the little one at that price. She gets 
her divorce, and her fortune, and marries 
Spencer. Then, quite blithely, in ‘“‘a bridal 
white automobile,” the two speed up to the 
country club. There is only one thing in the 
world, the reader is given to understand, 
that can break Lydia’s heart, and that is 
the refusal of her old friends to accord 
her their recognition. The club is made 
up of men and women who are not a half 
bad sort. To do them justice, they have 
been horrified at the sale of the child, and 
at the over-riding methods of Lydia. Some 
of the women almost determine to stand out 
against her. But they all capitulate and 
go to welcome her. It is as if she had done 
no wrong. She gives a reception and ev- 
ery one goes. And the strictest moralist of 
them all, a woman whose opposition breaks 
down before the urbanity and social assur- 
ance of Lydia, comments ‘“‘the only unpar- 
donable social sin in this country is to lose 
one’s money. Nothing else really counts.” 

And no Englishman could have said a 
worse thing of us! 

Judge Grant has, it appears, the power 
of incisive caricature—caricature which 
can hardly be called such, so near does it 
come to the facts of the case. He has 
drawn a picture of the triumphant Ameri- 
can woman, the consummate individualist, 
honorable after a sort, but more relentless 
in her honor than some women in their dis- 
honor, and he has shown to what a pinnacle 
of popularity she can rise even while bar- 
tering her own flesh and blood. A more 
spirited satire has not been written in this 
country, and much discussion is certain to 
follow the reading of the book. It is not 
quite out of the question that some defend- 
ers will be found for the extraordinary 
Lydia. But it is not likely that Judge 
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Grant will rush to her defense, as he did 
to that of the aspiring and _ egotistical 
“Selma White,” whom, perhaps, the author 
had depicted with little feeling of sympa- 
thy, but whom his chivalry hastened to be- 
friend in the face of President Roosevelt’s 
animadversions. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


T is gratifying to know that Maurice 

Hewlett is to put a volume of short stories 
before the public. They will be for Sunday 
summer reading and the woods—the woods 
where one may be ancient or modern, as 
one pleases. Sunday is not suggested as 
the set day for the perusal of these tales 
because of any correspondence between the 
ideas of Mr. Hewlett and those of the Sab- 
batarian of close observance, but merely be- 
cause Sunday is the crowning day, the day 
of best things, of superfine manners, of 
leisurely thoughts, of subtle forms of wor- 
ship and reverence about which some Sab- 
batarians know nothing at all. ‘Fond Ad- 
ventures” is the rather curious title Mr. 
Hewlett has chosen—or, perhaps, not so 
much chosen as put up with in default of 


something better. The tales are medieval; 
rich in quality, decorative in effect and fas- 
cinating always. Some are tragic, some end 
happily, and love is the theme. This might 


" suggest to the wary the wisdom of letting 


the book lie with leaves uncut, but Mr. Hew- 
lett makes a fine lover, on paper, and wheth- 
er one be twenty or eighty the fragrance of 
his half-mystie mimic love remains as charm- 
ing as the memory of love itself. 

It is rather the fashion to refer to Mr. 
Hewlett as belonging to the “tapestry” 
school of romance, and speaking of that 
reminds one of the interesting work of Mr. 
Warwick Deeping, who may be said also 
to belong to that school, although as yet his 
“tapestry” has not been so definite of de- 
sign nor so reasonable of color as might be 
desired. He was, in “Love Among the 
Ruins,” out of all bounds. No one could 
quite put up with his garishness, and yet 
there was a feeling that such love of beauty 
and passion and sorrow and delight was not 
to be passed by. Mere redundancy seemed 
such a hopeful fault. In “Uther and 
Igraine” the distorted figures moving in a 
curious world seemed like bad but interesting 
medieval art. But when it comes to “The 
Slanderers,” and this method of tapestry- 
making is applied to the present day in 
middle-class English society, and people are 
made Good, with an obtrusive G. and Bad, 
with an appalling B, the effect is really 
grotesque. Mr. Deeping ought to give over 
the writing of prose if he wishes to be so 
lyrical, and there is certainly no objection 
to lyrics. It seems as though he should 
have elected to be a poet from the first. He 
likes to tell a story, but he could, if he took 
pains, tell something exquisite in Swia- 
burnian line, which would be a much more 
consistent performance than writing ac- 
cording to the “tapestry” method, and for- 
getting to abjure aniline dyes. “Tapestry” 
should be rich, yet dull; splendid, yet sub- 
dued—behold how Mr. Hewlett makes it— 
but Mr. Deeping’s tapestry has not acquired 
that soft glory which makes its best beauty. 
And as for the modern design, it is quite 
atrocious. As it took a painter to appreciate 
the poetry of William Morris, so it takes 
a critic of pictures to review Mr. Deeping’s 
books, and such a critic will have no hesita- 
tion in saying that a modern village filled 
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with common gossips and two lovers, half- 
demented if judged by light-o’-day stand- 
ards, are subjects unfit for the depiction of 
a painter-poet with a misdirected penchant 
for prose. 


OW often have the academic informed 

us that Dickens was dead—a forgotten 
jester—a_ grotesque stylist—a gross exag- 
gerator—an outgrown incident! And now 
comes the fast-growing society, the Dickens’ 
Fellowship, branches of which have been es- 
tablished as far west as Michigan and as 
far east as London. This is a league of 
Dickens admirers, who believe in the benef- 
icence of his influence and the continued 
charm of his wit. It costs very little to be- 
long to the Fellowship, and an occasional 
dinner, with as much dissertation as menu, 
sums up the obligation. Charming as is the 
idea, however, and complimented as we 
should be were we solicited for membership, 
vet it must be urged that in all likelihood 
it is only we who talked Dickens in our 
childhood—a childhood instituted well back 
in the middle of the past century—that will 
feel any enthusiasm for the guild. We took 
Dickens in then as inevitably as we did the 
XXIII Psalm, or Lincoln’s speech at Gettys- 
burg, and we made the great company of 
Dickens’ characters part and parcel of our 
acquaintanceship. Their speeches were our 
proverbs, we were witty with Dickens’ quo- 
tations, and we estimated character by 
Dickens’ standards. 
some education in modern day psychological 
methods since and may have changed our 
mental attitude, but, notwithstanding all 
that, our half-forgotten Dickens lore and 
our youth comes back with a pleasant rush 
at the mention of a Dickens Fellowship. 


R. Richard Mansfield is the only Amer- 
ican actor who may be said to have a 
repertoire; he is the sole representative of 
the American stage, now active, who may 
claim to carry on with full dignity the ideals 
of art which emphasized the large names of 
the past from the level of pleasing moment. 
He has, since his period of opera training, 
appeared in many réles, and his repertoire 
now carries a number of his old successes. 
But Mr. Mansfield, as a student and as a 
producer, has never remained stationary; 
even though his every new attempt may not 


True, we have had . 
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have proved a success, the characterization 
has remained distinct, and the more massive 
the réle, the more we see of it and the less 
we see of Mansfield. The actor has a voice 
which is not void of mannerisms in tone 
and emphasis; one can recognize the man 
beneath Chevrial, in “A Parisian Romance’: 
beneath Jekyll, in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” and beneath Prince Heinrich, in 
“Old Heidelberg”; but Cyrano is “Cyrano 
de Bergerac”; Ivan is “Ivan the Terrible,” 
and Richard is “Richard IIT.” It is not a 
matter of subtleness—it is the compléte 
grasp of the essential skeleton of the part. 
Mr. Mansfield would be incomparable could 
he add Forbes Robertson’s tones to his own 
methods. Mr. Manstield is the only Ameri- 


RICHARD MANSFIELD 


As Baron Chevrial in“ A Parisian Romance,” from the 
portrait by Edgar Cameron 


can actor whose independence as an actor 
is based upon the popularity of his art. 
There is no denying that he does much for 
the stage; he is alert and nervous, and in 
sympathy with comedy and tragedy in the 
old sense. Two of his successes have been 
in Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man” 
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and “The Devil’s Disciples,” but they have 
not left him with any of the Shaw feelings. 
In fact, we believe Mr. Mansfield deprecates 
this overdone tension of  self-analysis, 
called by the playwright dramatic psychol- 
ogy, and touching solely upon sex prob- 
lems. <As for his latest attempt, he has 
turned to “Le Misanthrope,” Moliére’s most 
famous comedy, which affords him a thor- 
oughly congenial role. He has himself 
touched the weak spot in present drama 
conditions when he says: “The dearth of 
playwrights is to-day our great trouble. We 
are willing to do, but we have nothing to do 
it with. We would like to act, but there is 
little to act. You want to go to see Shake- 
speare, but only in spots; only now and 
then; only spasmodically. You won't go to 
see a great play of Shakespeare unless the 
earnings of a lifetime are spent on its pres- 
entation.” Mr. Mansfield rightly com- 
plains that there is a lack of interest on 
the part of men of letters in the production 
of stage literature, and he makes an appeal 
“to the rising generation to devote their 
minds to the writing of great plays,” add- 
ing earnestly, yet with a flash of humor, 
“I think it is a worthy task.” 


Photograph by Vander Weyde 
SETH BULLOCK 
President Roosevelt's Cowboy Friend 
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ETH Bullock, who led the cowboy con- 

tingent in the parade at the inauguration 
of President Roosevelt last March, and who 
afterward made public his unfavorable opin- 
ion of the people of New York City as he 
saw them, is a well-known character in the 
west, particularly in the Black Hills. He is 
chief forest ranger in that district and a 
valued employe of the Interior Department. 
He was the first marshal of Deadwood, and 
he is reputed to be as handy with his gun as 
he is with his speech. Thirty years ago he 
maintained order in Deadwood when it was 
thought impossible to keep ‘‘bad men” down. 
When Mr. Roosevelt campaigned in the 
Black Hills in 1900 Bullock heard that 
there would be an attempt made to interrupt 
the speaker. He sat on the platform with 
a six-shooter in his hand, and Mr. Roosevelt 
was listened to with breathless interest. Mr. 
Bullock was disgusted at the treatment of 
women by men, which he saw in the east, 
and says such rudeness would be impossible 
in Deadwood. Men who have visited both 
sections admit there is some truth in this. 


F the true pioneer quality was Mrs. 

Jane Lathrop Stanford, widow of Le- 
land Stanford, who came to her death at 
Honolulu under circumstances tragic and 
mysterious. She had fortitude, persever- 
ance, imagination and loyalty to a_ high 
degree, and the story of her fidelity to the 
university which embodied the highest aspi- 
ration of herself and of her husband is one 
of lofty dignity. Coming to California with 
her husband, young, poor and unknown, she 
saw the man at her side seize the chances 
which offered at that time to men of char- 
acter and initiative and rise to be the gov- 
ernor of the state and the leading spirit 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. The sorrow 
of their lives was the loss of their son, and 
in the acute grief that followed this disaster 
a vision came to the man—the vision of his 
millions turned to the service of young man- 
hood. He acted upon this great dream of 
the night, and built the Leland Stanford 
University, endowing it so well that it might 
command the services of excellent educators 
and avail itself of the best apparatus for 
the furtherance of its scientific studies. 
When Mr. Stanford died, however, it was 
found that his property was involved in liti- 
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gation. Then Mrs. Stanford arose to the 
exigencies of the situation and denied her- 
self every luxury in order that the doors of 
the university might be kept open. She saw 
that her husband’s bequest was honored, 
although to achieve this meant a law suit 
with no less an opponent than the govern- 
ment of the United States. This bequest 
had been for two million five hundred 
thousand dollars, and to this Mrs. Stanford 
added, in 1897, her San Francisco residence, 
valued at one million dollars. Four years 
later she deeded the greater part of her es- 
tate, valued at thirty million dollars, to the 
institution—an estate which had increased 
enormously under her management and by 
her investments. She had her well-defined 
ideas as to what should and what should not 
be taught in the university, being a con- 
servative in matters sociologic and _ philo- 
sophic, and her firm insistence upon a policy 
brought her now and again into warm con- 
flict with certain members of the faculty. 

Every evidence of respect and esteem was 
shown when the news of her sudden taking 
off was brought over seas. The legislature 
adjourned out of respect to her memory; 
her body was brought to the university to 
be buried with honors and eulogies, and east 
and west tribute was paid to her abnegating 
life, and to her faithfulness to the great 
idea which set her and her husband apart 
from the millionaires whom the circum- 
stances of the opening west had enriched. 


AIS Hegan Rice is one of those per- 
sons who writes because she likes to tell 
a story. She has served no apprenticeship 
in the art and has, probably, no theories 
about how to make a short story. She sim- 
ply “takes her pen in hand” with the re- 
sult that a “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch” or a “Sandy” appears to entertain 
her readers. “Sandy” is her latest book, 
and it is charming. Few readers, having 
lifted it, will be prepared to put it down 
till the last paragraph has been perused. 
It is the story of a little Irish boy, who, 
orphaned, decides to become an American. 
He is an utterly lovable little rapscallion, 
who has a knack for getting in trouble and 
a genius for getting out of it. Mrs. Rice’s 
reputation will receive a fine impetus from 
this delightful little story. 


JOHN CORBIN 
Dramatic Critic New York Times 


ARY Holland Kinkaid wrote some time 

ago an idyllic and charming novel 
entitled “Walda,” the scene of which was 
laid in Iowa, and the characters of which 
were members of the Amana community. 
This interesting and successful society of 
German religionists of communistic prin- 
ciples has been astonishingly successful in 
its manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises, and has amassed five million’ dol- 
lars. But discontents have arisen among 
the young people, who have grown weary 
of the restrictions of the community life 
and who revolt from the close scrutiny 
turned upon individuals, and the disapproval 
with which marriage is regarded. A disso- 
lution of the community is contemplated, 
and it is not at all unlikely that Mrs. Kin- 
kaid perceived the precise danger which has 
overthrown the society when she made her 
Walda the martyr to love that she was. 
Men and women of a society may be as re- 
ligious, as brotherly, as industrious as human 
beings are capable of being, but if they are 
restrained from following their inclinations 
in the great and fundamental matter of se- 
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lecting the husband or wife of their prefer- 
ence, there is sure to be failure. The one 
ideal for any organization, or common- 
wealth, that must march at the head of all 
other purposes, is liberty. It is a good thing 
that the Amana community is to exist no 
more, though there was much happiness and 
peace, economy and order within its ranks. 
There was good craftsmanship, too, and 
perfect honesty. But all these things to- 
gether will not spell Liberty. 


NNA Farwell De Koven, the brilliant 
wife of Reginald De Koven, the com- 
poser, though she makes Washington her 
home, was born in Chicago, her family, the 
Farwells, being «among the pioneers of that 
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city. Her father, the late Charles B. Far- 
well, was United States senator from IIli- 
nois at one time, and it was his residence in 
Washington during his official life, that 
drew his daughter and her talented hus- 
band to make the Capital their home. Mrs. 
De Koven was educated at Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, and even as a girl showed signs 
which pointed to a brilliant future. She has 
done magazine work of an exceptionally 
clever sort, and has frankly shown herself 
to be desirous of celebrity of a kind other 
than that arising from fortunate birth, mar- 
riage with a successful man and_ social 
prominence. Her books are “A Sawdust 
Doll” and “By the Waters of Babylon,” 
two novels, and a translation of Loti’s “An 
feeland Fisherwoman.” It has been regret- 
ted by Mrs. De Koven’s friends that she has 
not written more industriously, for her vi- 
vacity is undeniable, and she has her own 
way of looking at things. 


HE Dial, that conservative critical jour- 

nal, has entered upon the second quar- 
ter-century of its existence. Founded in 
1880, the paper was issued monthly until 
1902, since which time it has appeared as 
a semi-monthly. From the beginning its 
policy has been directed without interrup- 
tion by its present editor and chief owner, 
Mr. Francis F. Browne. The Dial bears 
the distinction of being the only journal 
published in America to-day which is en- 
tirely given up to the criticism of current 
literature. It is generally conceded that 
The Dial speaks with authority upon crit- 
ical matters. It is conservative, but this 
tendency has never gone so far as to make 
The Dial reluctant to accord praise to the 
unknown author. Its standard is high, but 
it is of a catholic character, and the staff 
of critics engaged upon the periodical have, 
evidently, reached the place where they are 
able to judge of a literary product of an 
author by other means than their individual 
preferences. 


NE can not but smile over a theater 
notice which reads that such and such 
a play was built for enjoyment; it expresses 
so naively the truth about many of the 
meaningless plays with which we are sated. 
There is a certain force and distinctiveness. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


about Zangwill the author, that makes it 
disappointing to find him settling into the 
general run of colorless playwrights. Take 
Eleanor Robson from “Merely Mary Ann” 
and the originality of spirit dies out after 
the first act, when the little slavey gets her 
millions; examine “The Serio-Comic Gov- 
erness” and the vaudeville isolation of its 
scenes will become evident. And now we 
have “Jinny, the Carrier,” a rural drama, 
before the days of bicycles and postal de- 
livery. As a playwright, Zangwill has his 
mannerisms; his humor takes the form of 
punning; his sentiment is sentimental, since 
it is evident before it is actually in evidence. 
His characters, which in his stories might 
have shown interesting development, drag 
down the action by ceaseless talk; his cli- 
maxes are forced,—even lacking in origi- 
nality. All these traits are prominent in 
“Jinny.” The hero is a man who sets up 
a stage coach in competition with the girl’s 
business; and when the mischief is done, he 
finds that he has fallen in love with her. 
The plot sinks into farce, simply because 
Zangwill built his play without a pattern 
for Miss Annie Russell, and now, perhaps, 


MRS. ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


he is a disappointed maker, since it does not 
seem to fit. 


Wiis announcement of a book of legends, 
stories and verses of India, by Willimina 
L. Armstrong, aroused interest in those who 
have known the remarkable abilities of Miss 
Armstrong as a verbal teller of tales. ‘“In- 
cense of Sandalwood” is the title of the 
book, which is illustrated, and which, it is 
said, is written in the curious figurative 
phraseology of India. 

It is easy to believe that this is the case. 
Miss Armstrong is an instance not so un- 
heard of, of a person who, having been born 
in one country, adopts another. Americans 
are accustomed to this phenomenon, and have 
witnessed hundreds of cases in which for- 
eign-born men and women become not only | 
legally, but in spirit and in truth, Ameri- 
cans. What-they are less accustomed to, is 
the adoption by an American of the spirit 
and customs of another land. This, however, 
is what has occurred to Miss Armstrong. 
Going to India at an early age in the com- 
pany of her sister, who was a medical mis- 
sionary, Miss Armstrong became enamored 
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of India. Its mysticism, its ancient ro- 
mance, its tense retrospection, its occultism 
appealed to her. She heard the temple bells 
a-ringing and she has heard nothing else. 
She studied the languages and dialects of 
India, was made a member of a certain oc- 
cult society and sucked the musky romance 
of its garden of songs into her soul. 

A sunstroke shattered her health and 
obliged her to return to her native land, 
where she has been sufficiently ill at ease. 
Her story-telling in drawing-rooms and at 
select clubs has given her a certain celebrity. 
On such occasions she appears in costume, 
and in the draping and tying of oriental 
draperies, according to immemorial custom, 
she has shown a peculiar facility. From the 
close head-cloth, Miss Armstrong’s small, 
pallid, almost hypnotic face, looks out upon 
her audience, to fascinate or to repel, ac- 
cording to the temperament of the listener. 
A voice of singular monotony, low, yet pene- 
trating, was the medium for the curious, rich 
and unforgetable tales which Miss Arm- 
strong told. At first it seemed doubtful that 
a voice so whining, a face so like that of a 
sad Pierrot, could hold the audience. But 
the compelling art of the story-teller was 
hers. Limpid English, facile and exquisite, 
was the vehicle by which old tales, gorgeous 
with imagery as a Cashmere shawl with 
embroidery, were spread out in all their curi- 
ous charm. If Miss Armstrong has conveyed 
even a modicum of this fascination in her 
“Incense of Sandalwood,” the book will win 
its way to high favor. 


i ue was held, recently, in Boston, a 
conference to consider how a greater 
number of young men could be induced to 
enter the ministry. Two bishops, five heads 
of theological schools and colleges, and 
clergymen, editors and other persons defen- 
sive of the life theological, discoursed free- 
ly upon this question. Their admission was 
that few men of fine quality entered the 
theological seminaries—there were men 
enough, but not men of strong character, 
high birth, cultivated manners and moving 
ideas. And they wondered why—or per- 
haps they really knew why. It is certain 
that the fathers and mothers of honest- 
minded, well-trained sons know why. They 
are not willing to have their boys go into a 


trap—a mental clamp—which, once these 
sons have undergone ordination at the hands 
of a bishop, will shut them in with one set 
of non-expansive ideas. The truth is, the- 
ology can no longer assert and maintain its 
authority. It is not that the world is not 
religious, or that men and women do not 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. It 
is that the formula of the church, though it 
be reiterated ceaselessly, will not convince 
in an age when investigation is the very 
breath of things. To go so far and no far- 
ther is out of keeping with the time that 
intellectually, as in all other ways, urges 
exploration, evolution, development, and a 
courageous iconoclasm. Useless, cluttering, 
hindering things have to go; and any ideas 
that stand in the way of the nobler forms of 
individualism are swept aside. The preach- 
er of the present day must deal with the 
individual, not with creeds, if he is to hope 
for influence. It is a non-conforming, albeit 
an aspiring time, and young men who wish 
to be true to themselves must run the risk 
of becoming hypocrites or of suffering ex- 
communication at the hands of pompous, 
orthodox inquisitors, if they would under- 
take the responsibilities of the ministry. 
The contract which a clergyman must make 
has too many specifications in it for the man 
who would stand unafraid before his own 
soul. It is not the lack of religion, but 
rather the existence of it in the hearts of 
sincere and finely nurtured young men that 
restrains them from entering the pulpit. 


M Jusserand, whom the French Repub- 
¢ lic has honored us by sending here 
as ambassador, is, as most of our readers 
are probably aware, not merely an experi- 
enced diplomat, but a man of scholarship 
as well. He is an author writing upon crit- 
ical matters with discernment and conviction. 
His latest work is a “Literary History of 
the English People,” the second volume of 
which has made its appearance from the 
press of Firmin-Didot. 


SAMUEL Pierpont Langley, the eminent 
astronomer and physicist, has been sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution for 
nearly twenty vears. He was born in Rox- 
bury, Mass., in 1834, and was graduated 
from the Boston High School, after which 
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he practised architecture and civil engineer- 
ing, and was assistant in the Harvard ob- 
servatory in 1865. Later he was assistant 
professor of mathematics at the United 
States Naval Academy, director of the Al- 
legheny observatory in 1867, where he 
founded the system of railway time service 
from observations which have since become 
general. There, too, he devised the bolom- 
eter and other apparatus. In 1881 he or- 
ganized the expedition to Mount Whitney, 
where he re-established the color constant, 


and discovered an entirely unsuspected ex- 
tension of the invisible solar spectrum. In 
later years he has devoted much time to ex- 
periments in aerial flight. He established 
an astrological observatory and_ national 
zoological park at Washington. He has 
been honored with degrees by Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, the Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Wisconsin and 
many other institutions. He is a corre- 
spondent of the Institute of France, and 
foreign member of the Royal Society of 
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London, Royal Society of Edinburgh, Ac- 
cademia dei Lincei, Rome, and _ several 
American societies. The Janssen medal of 
the Institute of France was awarded him, 
the Rumford medal of the Royal Society 
and the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, the Henry Draper medal of the 
National Academy of Sciences and others. 
Among his books are “The New Astron- 
omy,’ “Researches on Solar Heat,” “Ex- 
periments in Aerodynamic,” “Internal Work 
of the Wind,” etc. He lives at the Metro- 
politan Club, Washington. 


RANCIS Lewis Wellman, the author of 

“The Art of Cross-K.xamination,’ a 
work which has already gone into several 
editions in two years, was born in Brookline, 
Mass., in 185-4, and graduated from Har- 
vard college in 1876, and from the Har- 
vard Law School two vears later. He re- 
mained in the school for four years as a 
tutor and professor, but went to New York 
in 1883 and was admitted to the bar. For 
seven years he was assistant to the corpora- 
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tion counsel, and conducted the leading 
cases in which the City of New York was 
defendant. In 1890 he was appointed as- 
sistant district attorney and handled such 
important cases as the prosecution of Car- 
lyle Harris, Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Meyer. 
For ten years he has been a member of the 
firm of Wellman and Gooch, chief counsel 
for the Metropolitan Street Railway Sys- 
tem. His wife is Emma Juch, the well- 
known opera singer. 


HERE has never been a time in the his- 

tory of the drama when there were not 
those who, having gone to the theater, have 
come away with the idea that they could 
make it better. Criticism is supposed to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, for the 
audience, playwright and actor; but the 
desire for reform in theater conditions has, 
within recent years, manifested — itself 
through bands of theorists who have formed 
societies for the uplifting of the stage. 
Such efforts are of interest, chiefly because 
of the people they attract, people whom the 
theater, as an existing institution, would 
like to reach. Charles Sprague Smith, au- 
thor of “Barbizon Days,” and director of 
the New York People’s Institute, ap- 
proaches the subject from a purely practi- 
cal, viewpoint; he would place desirable 
plays within reach of the masses, and espe- 
cially of school children, by so reducing the 
prices on certain days, as to make it possible 
for them to purchase seats. He gave, last 
year, several successful matinées, when Ben 
Greet and Edith Wynne Matthison appeared 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” before a ju- 
venile audience, which appreciated what it 
got, and yet paid but twenty-five cents for 
it; so with those people, living in the crowd- 
ed quarters of a large city, who, as part 
of an audience, are keen to beauty and re- 
sponsive to thought. This year Mr. Smith 
has advanced still further; he has arranged 
with certain companies to meet him half 
way, and to reserve for him, at times, a 
number of seats in different parts of the 
theater, to dispose of at nominal cost. He 
is wise in seeking co-operation from the 
best that is at present on our stage; he 
has his audience—and when a_ People’s 
Theater comes, by his judicious advances, 
he will have the good will of the recog- 
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nized manager and the actor. More im- 
petuous and sweeping is the Progressive 
Stage Society, of which Mrs. Richard Hovey 
is a prominent member. This company of 
revolutionary enthusiasts claim that labor 
—meaning the ideals, the aspirations, and 
the tragedies of the working man—is not, 
as it should be, portrayed upon the boards; 
they would confine themselves to a specics 
of drama found in the propaganda speeches 
of the second part of Bjérnson’s ‘Beyond 
Human Power,” which they presented for 
the first time in America, or to the com- 
pact somberness in Ibsen’s “An Enemy of 
the People,” or to the glorification of trades 
unicnism, as in a home-made drama, “The 
Scab,” which is from the pen of Elsa Bar- 
ker. By their own declaration they would 
satisfy a taste, and this does not mean 
pioneer work in improving the drama in 
general. In its incipiency the idea ap- 
peared a wise one; the people would truly 
like to see plays dealing with the laborer’s 
welfare, but widespread sympathy will not 
come through open antagonism and defi- 
ance; nor through a denial of whatever 
good there may be in present social condi- 
tions. Bernard Shaw is wise in laughing 
at our foibles rather than in growling all 
the time in a vicious manner. Finally, there 
is the National Art Theater Society, with 
its president, Joseph I. C. Clarke, the play- 
wright, who has but recently completed a 
dramatization of General Lew Wallace’s 
“Prince of India.” It has more than once 
been said that a National Theater can not 
be set up over night; the accomplishment 
preconditions a growth of ideas. The Co- 
médie Francaise stretches back to Moliére’s 
day; it has grown with the nation; the 
American Comédie must do the same. But 
while initial steps are being taken, Mr. 
Clarke is wise in not saying much until 
something can actually be done. 


OHN Roll McLean, as owner of the Cin- 

.cinnati Enquirer, is one of the most 
prominent journalists in the country, for 
his journal is one of the most aggressive. 
He was born in that city in 1848, and is a 
graduate of Harvard. The Enquirer was 
owned in part by his father, Washington 
McLean, and the son bought his father’s in- 
terest, and finally acquired complete owner- 
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ship of the property. The Enquirer is a 
peculiar product of American journalism, 
and there is nothing quite like it anywhere 
else in the country. McLean’s ideas are 
stamped on every page, and to a certain ex- 
tent they have influenced all the newspapers 
of the state. The editor and publisher is 
high in the councils of the Democratic 
party, and at one time ran for governor of 
Ohio, but was defeated. He has homes in 
Cincinnati and Washington, but spends 
most of his time in the latter city, where his 
sister, who married Admiral Dewey, also 
lives. 


HE constant cry of the average Ameri- 

can is that he has no time to read. He 
gulps his newspaper like a literary ana- 
conda, and leaves the books to his wife and 
children. Once in a while he nibbles at a 
novel, but he seldom finishes it. The news- 
paper style has spoiled him for anything 
the length of the novel. And so accustomed 
to brevity and condensed ideas do some men 
become that they do not even read their 
papers, but content themselves with the 
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headlines. Readers addicted to this light- 
ning process will be interested in a move- 
ment which began a dozen years ago to 
condense the English classics. As the result 
of the labors of a group of up-and-coming 
editors, it is now possible to have “Clarissa 
Harlowe,” “Tom Jones,’ and Bosweil’s 
“Life of Johnson” each in one volume. 
Busy men may also read “Ten Thousand a 
Year” condensed as to matter and title as 
“Tittlebat Titmouse.” They can have 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” 
neatly chopped down by an accomplished 
butcher, so that each may be read in the 
compass of three or four hundred pages. 
The bible, expurgated and compressed, may 
now be purchased, and even two hundred 
years ago Shakespeare’s “‘beauties’”’ were ex- 
tracted from the valueless context by Mr. 
Dodd. Mr. S. R. Crockett, finding children 
who would not read Scott, has rewritten the 
work of the “Wizard of the North” into 
his own language and successfully squeezed 
all the charm and romance out of the tales. 
We have it on good authority that huge 
cider-presses and cotton-gins are being in- 
stalled in certain large publishing houses 
into which will be cast the old dramatic 
novels of Dickens and Thackeray, of 
George Eliot, of Meredith and Hardy, of 
Howells and James, of Washington Irving 
and Cooper, and out of which the master- 
pieces will come neatly compressed into thin 
duodecimos, ‘‘quick lunch” editions which 
may be read by the busiest men in one street 
car journey between their residences and 
their places of business. In these compress- 
ing processes all the “fine writing,” the de- 
scriptions, the delineations of character will 
be carefully extracted, leaving a residuum 
pale and innocuous, which may be taken 
without danger to any seminary for young 
ladies, and introduced without fear into the 
family circle. We may soon expect “The 
Best of Boccaccio” in this form, also ‘‘Puri- 
fied Plutarch,” ‘The Condensed Homer,” 
“Twenty Minutes with the Eneid,” “All of 
Dickens Worth While,’ “The Busyman’s 
Thackeray,” “Don Quixote” (quick order 
edition) and ‘“‘Moments with the Masters.” 
There is no limit to the devolution, for the 
condensation can be still further condensed, 
then, as a last tribute to the rush of the age, 
a phonetic or shorthand code can abbrevi- 
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ate yet more; and, finally, the cheese parer 
will lop off all but the title and table of con- 
tents. 


RIC Bates, author of “A Madcap 

Cruise,” a merry sea romance, is the 
only son of Arlo Bates, the poet, and of 
Harriet Vose Bates. His inheritance, it 
will be perceived, was destined to make him 
look with favorable regard upon the “habit 
of writing.” He is also in love with 
out-of-door sports, and for two summers he 
lived with his father on a yacht coasting 
along the Maine promontories. Two sum- 
mers he spent abroad, and last February 
left Boston—he being in his fourth year 
at Harvard—with the Pumpelly Archeo- 
logical Expedition for excavating ruins in 
Turkistan. The scenes of “A Madcap 
Cruise” are described by him at first hand. 


“(NLD Never-Let-Go Murray” was the 

soubriquet of Mr. John Wilson Mur- 
ray, chief of the Ontario detective service. 
During thirty years of complete concentra- 
tion upon his work he solved hundreds of 
murder mysteries, forgeries and robberies, 
and uncovered some of the most notable 
counterfeiting gangs in the world. He 
tracked criminals across two continents 
and fought desperate battles, which were 
battles to the death. The adventures of this 
remarkable detective have been published 
under the title, “Memoirs of a Great Detec- 
tive—Incidents in the Life of John Wilson 
Murray.” The tales told in the book are 
veracious, of course, yet as absorbing as 
those of Doyle or Gaboriau. 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has consented 

to place himself at the head of the 
American National Committee pledged to 
assist Germany, France and Italy and oth- 
er countries in furthering the work of ex- 
cavation at Herculaneum. Charles Wald- 
stein, vice-president of the Hellenic Society, 
asserts that here is the. most promising field 
for future discoveries, and he expects to 
find within the rooms of the buried city the 
missing masterpieces of Greek and Roman 
literature, the poems of Sapho, the whole 
works of Menander, the missing tragedies 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides, 
and the lost books of Livy. 
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Taken during his recent expedition to the Colorado mountains in search of grizzlies 
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ERTAIN articles on scientific subjects 

which have appeared in the London 
Academy and in this country in Harper's 
Magazine, as well as in other periodicals, 
have compelled the attention of thoughtful 
people and excited general interest. 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby, the author of these 
essays, has always lived in England. His 
wife is the e:dest daughter of Alice Mey- 
nell, the poet. He took his degree of M. D. 
in Edinburgh University, and won the prize 
given to the “most distinguished graduate 
of the year in medicine” —the result of five 
years’ continuous labor. He has recently 
completed a book dealing with scientific 
questions of vital import, called “The 
Cycle of Life” Not the least interesting 
chapter is that in which he discusses “The 
Verdict of Science upon Alcohol.” Among 
other topics treated are ‘Japan and Chris- 
tianity,” ‘Suggestion and Hypnotism,” 
“The Evidence for Telepathy,” “Mar- 
riage, Multiplication and Morals,” “Some 
Urgent Points in Pedagogy,” “Is Man 
Alone,” etc. 


E have had occasion before to mention 

Miss Margaret Wycherly and her 
commendable efforts to familiarize Amer- 
icans with the acting possibilities of the 
Yeats drama. As a piece of poetry, “The 
Land of the Heart’s Desire” is fragile and 
beautiful; one would think that the essence 
of symbolism would be lost in an attempt 
to act the play; yet subtle significance sur- 
rounds the spoken word, and though lacking 
the grace of humor, Mr. Yeats obtains 
effects in legitimate dramatic ways. “The 
Hour Glass” shows the method, conscious 
or otherwise, of “Everyman”; “Cathleen ni 
Houlihan” reveals the poet as patriot. In 
general, Miss Wycherly’s experiment is 
stimulating; for Americans there is a cer- 
tain culture-value obtainable—but are we 
symbolists? The Transcendental movement 
of the Alcott group, with a claim upon Em- 
erson, might give us that title. But to-day, 
we move quickly, stirred by directness, and 
symbolism is not direct. We can not deny 
that in Mr. Yeats, the poet and dramatist 
are well blended. In his latest book, 
“Studics in Prose and Verse,” Mr. Arthur 
Symons claims for the Celtic poet this 
rare union. What we wish to emphasize 
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is that the admiration for these little 
dramas can not blind us to the fact that 
they can but have a sporadic appeal. 
In just such a way must the efforts of Miss 
Mabel Hay Barrows be considered. Her 
earnest desire to familiarize Americans 
with the Greek drama has fructified in her 
presentation of “Ajax” and her recent at- 
tempt to stage a number of Idyls by The- 
ocritus. To the student this is interesting; 
to the initiated, Miss Barrows undoubtedly 
brings atmosphere; the pastoral calmness 
immediately strikes the ear of any admirer 
of Wordsworth, but as dramatic attempts, 
novelty is their only interest for the aver- 
age audience. And is not our theater always 
to be encouraged by the average taste? 
These occasional performances have but 
one evident and commendable effect. They 
create a desire to know more about the lit- 
erature of which they stand as types. 


O dramatic criticisms exert much im- 

mediate influence? This question may 
be affirmatively answered by an example. 
On the opening night of Forbes Robert- 
son’s “Hamlet” there was but a handful in 
the audience, despite the incontestable opin- 
ion that the English actor was an unex- 
celled Dane of the present. The papers 
took the matter up on the morning after, 
entering, with sympathetic detail, into an 
analysis of Mr. Robertson’s subtle and in- 
tellectual development of the part, and they 
queried the taste of a people who would 
ignore such art. Thereafter, the house was 
jammed nightly. Over against this may 
be placed two contrary examples which 
answer the question negatively; the morn- 
ing after the production of Paul Potter’s 
“Nancy Stair,” which is the dramatization 
of a popular novel, and in which Mary 
Mannering plays the title rdle, the critics 
condemned the inconsistencies of poor writ- 
ing, though they admitted the bright colors 
of the pictures; the public did not heed the 
papers. So, too, in another case. Frank 
Keenan was imbued with the idea that 
Americans should have a playhouse modeled 
along the lines of the Theatre Antoine, of 
Paris, where, of an evening, three or four 
one-act pieces could be seen; he drilled his 
company admirably, with himself at the 
head, and gave a clever adaptation of Poe’s 
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tale, “The System of Dr. Tarr and Mr. 
Fether,” done by Henry Tyrell and Arthur 
Hornblow, besides other attractive pieces. 
Despite Mr. Keenan’s earnest and vivid im- 
personations, despite the critics’ generous 
approval, the scheme failed because the pub- 
lic did not respond. One can not be blind 
to the influence of what might be termed 
the current critic, and if it is given him 
to write with the experience of William 
Winter, with the knowledge of Huneker, 
with the brilliancy of Shaw, or of his suc- 
cessor on the London Saturday Review, Max 
Beerbohm, then apart from his opinion and 
that of his reader, it matters not if they 
differ, just so the reader is entertained and 
in the least way instructed. The public is 
even itself critical of criticism, and each is, 
in part, a check upon the other, even, as 
together, they are responsible for dramatic 
conditions. 


As Mr. Howells in his prime chose to 
make the occult a subject for his half- 
satirical depiction, so Mr. Garland has 
chosen this theme for his latest novel, ‘The 
Tyranny of the Dark.” Like Mr. Howells, 
he has, in telling his story, subtly set him- 
self against the occult, and forced the 
reader—of course without any sort of 
preaching—to feel the folly and degener- 
acy of trying to establish relations between 
the living and the dead, or of scrutinizing 
the future or the things which are, appar- 
ently, meant to remain hidden. Viola Lam- 
bert is the heroine. She “belongs” out in 
the Rocky Mountains, and she is obsessed 
in an extraordinary way. Psychic seizures 
overtake her, making her clairvoyant. She 
fears this power, and strives to keep it in 
abeyance, but it threatens to dominate her. 
Dr. Serviss, expert chemist and biologist 
from the East, chancing upon her, loves 
her, but learning of her abnormal qualities, 
takes a train for the East, hoping to eradi- 
cate the memory of her from his life. 
Meanwhile, through the sympathy that a 
love for music establishes, Viola falls under 
the influence of the Rev. Dr. Clark, who 
cultivates her psychic powers, and tries to 
convince her that she has a work todo. He 
induces her to go to New York, and there 
Dr. Serviss again meets her, discovers that 
he loves her to such an extent that he must 
save her from herself, and opposes his in- 
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fluence to that of Clark. The conflict is a 
severe one, and concludes with the triumph 
of simple love and sane living. Many of 
the incidents are unusual in fiction, though 
it is easy to believe that Mr. Garland, in 
his experimental affiliation with societies 
given to investigating psychic demonstra- 
tions, has found the verification of his tale. 


EADERS who may not be able at first 

thought to place the name of William 
Cowper Prime will have a quick recollection 
of “I Go a-Fishing,” that little classic of 
out-door life, of which he was the author. 
Mr. Prime was, in New York, a well-known 
figure, a lawyer, an author and for a long 
time one of the editors and owners of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. Many of 
his contributions to this paper were after- 
ward published in book form in “Along 
New England Roads,” “Among the North- 
ern Hills” and other books. He also pub- 
lished “Boat Life in Egypt” and “Tent 
Life in the Holy Land,” these books being 
the happy outcome of journeys made with 
his wife and a few friends in the days when 
traveling in the east was a very different 
matter from what it is to-day. He was a 
collector of coins, medals, seals, and his 
New York home was a veritable museum 
of pottery. The past month has seen this 
interesting man taken, at an advanced age, 
from the paths which the living walk—paths 
which were, for him, made up largely of 
the publishing houses, the newspaper offices 
and the curio shops of New York. 


i lee Country Calendar is a new nature 
magazine issued from The Review of 
Reviews Book Company. It seems to have 
for its purpose not only the encouraging of 
sports and country life, but also the beauti- 
fying of country roads, fields and forests. 
The first issue shows a very good corps of 
contributors; and among the several depart- 
ments is one conducted by J. Horace Mc- 
Farland, president of the American Civic 
Association, which contains, in the present 
instance, an editorial revealing one of the 
chief aspirations of the new journal. He 
asks if we have, in our centuries of occu- 
pancy of America, made the country more 
beautiful, and replies to his own question 
thus: 

“The answer must be, honestly and sadly, 
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‘No!’ To find vast and general beauty, 
we must go to the parts of our great do- 
main yet untouched by civilization. The 
forests have retreated before man; many 
of the waterfalls are harnessed in sheer 
ugliness, and not even the crowning natural 
wonder of Niagara has escaped desecra- 
tion. We are rich, tremendously rich; we 
_are great and strong and ‘strenuous’; we 
lead the world in work and wealth—and in 
ugliness! Our cities have been built to 
stay in, not to live in; our country-side has 
been ripped into hideousness; our high- 
ways are lined, not with God’s trees of 
shade and coolness, but with man’s pervert- 
ed trees of electric pole-lines, almost as 
hateful and hampering on country roads as 
on city streets.” 

And he proceeds to point out how lum- 
bermen, miners, road-makers, farmers and 
villagers have, each in their way, added to 
the destruction of natural beauty. Refer- 
ence is also made to the hope of the future 
and to the recently awakened anxiety upon 
the subject of public parks and preserves, 
and playgrounds. “I shall hope,” com- 
ments the editor, “to make plain the true 
economy of all this effort for beauty, and 
to prove that it is based on no less hard 
business reasons than on esthetics. I be- 
lieve that the return to conditions of natural 
attractiveness, as thoughtfully adapted to 
modern civilization, means a tremendous 
and real increase in national wealth.” 


[7 is a pleasure now and then to take up 
a book in which there is nothing surpris- 
ing, nothing extraordinary, nothing out of 
the usual experience of plain, good, mod- 
erately fortunate men. Such a book is “An 
Old Man’s Idyl,” by Wolcott Johnson. It 
is the simple story of the life of a man who 
married the woman he loved, who had two 
daughters, an old, blind mother and a 
chance to make his quiet way in the world. 
He went to Europe once, and saw some of 
the beauty of the world, but after that he 
and his wife kept to their home, brought 
up their children with love and errors and 
hope, like the rest of us, and saw old age 
come on without finding a diminution of 
happiness in their hearts. The story is not 
an intellectual one. It is not an intense 
one. Tenderness and sanity, good will and 
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unaffected English make the progress of 
the recital agreeable and almost imper- 
ceptible. One does not realize that the tale 
is well begun, until it is finished—in which, 
as in many other ways, it is a true present- 
ment of life. It is a quiet story for a quiet 
hour, and seems, somehow, to fall like the 
gentle rain from heaven upon tired nerves 
and anxious minds. Mr. Johnson is to be 
congratulated upon the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of this unpretentious little volume. 


D* George K. Morris, pastor of the Eu- 
clid Avenue Methodist Church of 
Cleveland, said, in a sermon the other day, 
that if it were decided that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
recent gift to the Congregationalists for 
their missions were rejected by them as 
“tainted” it would break Rockefeller’s heart 
and send him to his grave; and he remarked: 
“The best thing that can be said of Mr. 
Rockefeller is that the criticisms in the pa- 
pers lately have touched him to the heart. 
He no longer takes the same view of life. 
He does not go to the golf field. The golf 
sticks are idle. He has aged five years per- 
ceptibly since this controversy was started. 
I see great pathos in the situation.” 

Well, very likely there is pathos in the 
situation—pathos deeper even, than Dr. 
Morris found himself aware of. And the pa- 
thos is that, perhaps, at last, a shaft of light 
has reached through the heavy moral fog 
that obscures the way of Mr. Rockefeller 
and such men as he, and that he beholds, as 
in an accusing vision, some part of that great 
company of men whom he has broken and 
bowed, and of the women and children who 
have shared the fate of these men. His pol- 
icy is one characteristic of the age, and be- 
cause there are many of his powerful com- 
pany, and because their careers imply a cer- 
tain formidable ability, it has been easy for 
the offenders to condone their own offenses, 
and for other men to accept their justifica- 
tion. And their justification was success— 
the complex marvelous god the Americans 
worship. But now it comes about that Mr. 
Rockefeller begins to see. What if he 
should see utterly? What if, in these last 
years, he should have the splendid courage— 
as he has without question the great ability 
—to set the world an example of a vast 
reconstruction of business, an utter change 
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of commercial policy? It is too late to undo 
much that has been done, but it is not too 
late to give to the world the uplifting spec- 
tacle of a man convicted of sin against his 
time. Something more than idle golf sticks 
must, however, be adduced as a sign of his 
grief, before our sympathies be extended. 
The position of Dr. Washington Gladden, 
in opposing the acceptance of money offered 
for religious purposes by the president of 
the Standard Oil Company, is denounced by 
many as sentimental. But if the time has 
come when Americans may not be sentiment- 
al, then, indeed, are they growing old, and 
the glory of their early dreams is sped. This 
is not, however, the case. America is called 
a commercial country. The Duke of Man- 
chester has just called it so, and he is in a 
position to know, for, without effort, he has 
come into the handling of an American for- 
tune. But in spite of the commercialism, 
deep ideality has always dwelt in the Amer- 
ican nature. By turns impertinent and shy, 
the American has demonstrated his shyness 
most often by concealing from view his love 
of beauty, of generosity, of magnanimity 
and devotion. As a Turk will not mention 
the women of his household, so an American 
will not refer to the disinterested and noble 
emotions which are his, but assumes a hard 
and practical front, all the more aggressive- 
ly sustained because he knows that at any 
moment his dreams and utter disinterested- 
ness may overtake him. Witness our con- 
duct toward Cuba. Witness our act in the 
matter of the indemnity extorted from 
China as redress for the Boxer massacres. 
“Take this great fortune, excellent China- 
men,” said the State Department, “and 
teach your people better manners. What 
you need is popular education. We can 
get along without your gold, though we 
have chosen to discipline you by extorting 
it. We return it to you, but must oversee 
the distribution of it. It must be expended 
for your humbler classes. They must be 
taught reading, writing, regard for life and 
property and a few other things.” There 
is no telling when a mood of almost divine 
benignity will seize upon Americans. They 
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like to be splendid. They have the imagi- 


‘nation for it, the kind impulse for it, and 


the dramatic instinct for it. So that, take 
the country “for and by,” it is inclined to 
stand by Dr. Gladden in his attitude that he 
does not wish the religious organization 
with which he is identified—the direct de- 
scendants of the Puritans—to seem to com- 
promise with the forces that are bringing 
indescribable sorrow and shame to the 
world at the present day. The money 
wrenched from humble men, accumulated 
at the expense of human independence and 
courage and personal right, can not well, 
he thinks, be blessed to the use of a mis- 
sionary society. He does not quite see how 
he is to help sad and broken men—and look 
them well in the soul’s eye—when his al- 
moner’s purse is fat with money filched, by 
modern, legal brigandage, from other sad 
and broken men. He has the courage to 
be a sentimentalist. Surface philosophy, 
offered readily on many sides, to reconcile 
him to the gift, has not sufficed for him. 
He has preferred to go to the root of 
things. He stands accused of thinking—a 
disarranging thing to do. He is one of the 
Americans not ashamed to confess to his 
ideality. Perhaps it is true that somewhere 
down in his long-hidden self, which was 
once devout and eager and fine, Mr. Rocke- 
feller discovers a wistfulness that disturbs 
his—golf! Perhaps he, too, wishes he 
might afford ideality; perhaps he is begin- 
ning to realize that it is a tremendously 
expensive thing, and that a man must pay 
for it with sacrifices, with love, with serv- 
ice, with rectitude, with brotherhood. If 
he has really begun to realize this, let us, 
after all, not regard him as pathetic. Let 
us congratulate him. He has a chance to 
be magnificent yet—but it will not be by 
the giving of gifts to universities, to mis- 
sionary societies, or to any other such con- 
cerns. It will be by the giving of himself 
to equitable business. What if, before he 
dies, he should earn the right to have Jacob 
Riis and Washington Gladden and Jane 
Addams take him by the hand and call him 
brother? : 


THE DAY OF THE BLACK SHEEP 


By Frances Wilson 


VERY dog, according to the consensus 
of opinion, has his day sooner or later, 
and, whimsical though it may sound, 

the dog that is at present enjoying his brief 
eminence is the Black Sheep. Also from a 
literary standpoint, it transpires that the 
Black Sheep answered his master truly in 
the nursery rhyme with which we're all fa- 
miliar. It has plenty of wool—i. e., copy. 

Hitherto the criminal has usually ap- 
peared in the world of fiction chiefly for the 
purpose of affording a foil for virtue, white 
being more impressive when set off by black. 
Authors admitted him into the charmed 
world, but not for himself. Every reader 
was in the secret that there were plenty of 
plain-clothes men about, that the villain 
couldn’t escape, but would eventually get his 
just deserts and vanish, leaving behind a 
few remarks to render the point of the moral 
incisive. He was admitted—but only that 
the author might later on exercise the god- 
like privilege of banishing him into outer 
darkness—the meting out of justice being 
to the finite mind the most characteristic of 
divine attributes. 

Fiction, up to the time which even those 
of us who are not ashamed of our age can 
remember, was only an endless ‘elabora- 
tion of the text “Be good and you will be 
happy.” Or, at least, the fiction that one 
was supposed to read, was. There were ex- 
ceptions, of course. Occasionally the off- 
spring of some more than commonly daring 
mind would clutch at—and secure—happi- 
ness, without fulfilling the time-honored 
conditions. Rochester finally got his Jane 
Eyre, and it was a brave thing for Char- 
lotte Bronté to give her to him. So brave, so 
unusual indeed, that she dared not do it un- 
qualifiedly. Her artistic conception was un- 
erring, the triumphant certainty of him 
could not but prevail. She saw that he sim- 
ply would and must win out, despite the un- 
written law that all villains and disorderly 
persons found in the domains of fiction be 
frowned down, consigned to the abysses of 
undying remorse and frustrate hopes. So 


she threw a sop to conscience in the form of 
one of Rochester’s smoldering eyes and his 
right hand, if memory does not play me 
false. But the reader is not slow to divine 
why she gouged the poor fellow’s eye out— 
and he smiles—nay, grins!—at her furious 
atonement, her living sacrifice to “the god of 
things as they are”—or, rather, were. 

However, in the world of fiction, as else- 
where, the eternal law of change holds good. 
Nowadays, the villain not only escapes, but 
wonder of wonders !—he is become the au- 
thor’s darling. The old restrictions have 
fallen into abeyance and, with or without the 
consent of its people, the world of make- 
believe has the “open door.” 

Through it a strange crowd pours into 
that enchanted land—Robert Elsmere, John 
Ward and Barbara Deering—unlike and 
yet but disferent types of the abnormal 
nature that goads itself into a state of in- 
flammation, just for the excitement of the 
thing; little children—heard alas! . rather 
more than thcy are seen—are there scruti- 


nized, analyzed and made to say and do 


things strange enough, God wot! 

The prowling four-footed things, too, 
have found the door. How plainly one sees 
them; pausing with forefoot uplifted in 
alert anticipation of the missile sped with in- 
hospitable intent, then advancing boldly and 
in increasing numbers, and strange, indeed, 
are the tales we hear of what goes on in the 
sealed darkness behind honest eyes of brown, 
. glittering, shifting ones of green and yel- 

ow. 

And now through the unguarded portal 
comes the criminal, the Black Sheep; not 
with his guilt upon him as a fatal taint, as we 


_ ‘were wont to have him in our stories, not for 


trial and sentence—far from it. He has 
learned a trick worth twice of that. His at- 
titude is Emersonian to a degree. He neither 
excuses, repents nor cringes; he simply scin- 
tillates, leaving, one fears, the good and 
moral heroes in bitter possession of the cyni- 
cism “Be good and you will be lonely.” 

He is the new note in fiction, this brilliant, 
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alluring unpunished criminal, and in his 
presence the decent and godly stand thrilled 
to the marrow by the exhilaration of crime, 
dazed and bewildered by the revelations of 
the literary flash-light. Personally, I confess 
that never, never would I have chosen the 
inglorious path of rectitude, had I known! 
Who wouldn’t be a Raffles or a Nance Olden 
—delightful pair who have so embellished, 
so touched and transformed the sordid vil- 
lainy of theft that the strictest moralist can 
see in it but a budding art at which he 
would fain try his hand! Who wouldn’t be 
the Winning Juggs—Juggs of “the perpet- 
ual astonishing blue eye in the black face”— 
Juggs, whose one fault lay in having a 
father who couldn’t appreciate a joke? 

There are people whose lack of imagina- 
tion renders life little more than a penal 
servitude. These Peter Bells of the world 
degrade existence. And in a like manner, 
one gleans from the new note, have certain 
other Peter Bells coarsened and debased the 
delicate art of thievery. From this, we take 
it, arises the latest shibboleth of the writer- 
folk—“Crime for crime’s sake! Elevate the 
world of Graft!” 

It is almost amusing to remember the days 
when one would have shrunk from the idea 
of meeting the self-invited midnight caller, 
socially. Things are so different now! One 
yearns to meet a few burglars, to refresh 
the mind jaded by the platitudes of the law- 
abiding, with draughts of their sang-froid 
and savoir-faire! The bad ’uns—give us 
the bad ‘uns with their smiling composure, 
ready invention and convulsing wit! 

In a recent issue of a leading magazine— 
one hopes the classification is correct; at 
any rate, the magazine costs twenty-five 
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cents—there appeared no less than three 
stories with criminals in the leading rédles. 
They were rather inspiring, too; fired the 
reader with a desire to leave his low-vaulted 
past, get out into the world and do some- 
thing original and taking. In two of the 
cases they—the interesting criminals—lived 
happy enough ever after, incurring nothing 
serious in the way of retribution, while the 
third may have committed suicide—but did 
it exultingly. 

How this change has come about is a pusz- 
zle not yet to be answered. But in connec- 
tion with it, a homing thought in the way of 
& memory comes to me. Talking to a young 
woman fresh from Wellesley, some fifteen 
years ago, the recurrence of the adjective 
“complex” in her conversation was startling. 
By close attention I learned that in order to 
deserve the chrism of complexity, one must 
have a dash of viciousness, of badness. Not 
to be complex, it seemed, was to be cast out 
and, therefore, though hideously aware of 
my own uncompromising clarity of motive, I 
looked unutterable villainies and assumed 
the vice though I had it not. 

And now my thoughts hark back to that 
old friend—sometime married to a man suf- 
ficiently complex, let us hope, to render life 
interesting—and I wonder if the criminal in 
literature is the outcome of the craving for 
complexity ? 

Be that as it may, it is obvious that the 
day of the Black Sheep has dawned,—that 
one need no longer spread the skirts of truth 
to conceal this interesting member of the 
family, but may display him proudly along 
with the heirlooms, the old miniatures, the 
claw-footed furniture, the gold buckles and 
the Watteau fans. 
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LONGFELLOW 
By Bliss Carman 


literary treasure lent to me by that de- 
lightful book-lover, Mr. Irving Way. It 
is a first edition of Arnold’s volume of se- 
lections from Wordsworth in the Golden 
Treasury Series, and bears the inscription 


| HAVE just been holding in my hands a 


To Mima Quillinan— 
from her affectionate friend 
Matthew Arnold. 
Septber. 7th 1879. 


To sincere lovers of poetry it is a book 
that must have a very great quickening in- 
terest; to many of our generation who owe 
to Arnold so much of their training in the 
valuation of literature, it must certainly ap- 
peal in no ordinary degree. Not since I 
picked up Emerson’s copy of Arnold’s own 
poems, as a visitor in that well beloved 
Concord study nearly a score of years ago, 
have I turned the leaves of any book with a 
feeling so near to veneration. For Arnold 
must always evoke, from me at least, that 
emotion of loving gratitude which only 
one’s parents and most intimate teachers 
can call forth. 


ai 


Now as I read again this incomparable 
preface, so lucid, so sound, so graceful, so 
courteous, yet so just, so penetrating and 
inflexible in the search for truth, I am re- 
minded once more, as I have been reminded 
how often, of our standing obligation to the 
best in literature and in life. As a friend of 
mine is always saying, “Only the best is 
good enough!” It is the glory of Arnold’s 
criticism that he makes us realize this obli- 
gation, this opportunity, and helps us to a 
temper of quiet sanity, neither censorious 
nor exuberant, in which we can best enjoy 
what is true and ennobling in letters. If 
only we could keep that temper, that habit 
of serenity and justness, unimpaired for a 
single day, how much we should gain in 
power and happiness! 

It is hardly within the capacity of any 
living critic, certainly it is not within mine, 
to write of poetry as Arnold did. It would 
be folly to try. But when we do our best 
to look at the work of any poet candidly and 
judge it fairly, with sympathy yet without 
heat, we cannot but follow Arnold’s ex- 
ample and precept. In this introduction of 
his to Wordsworth’s poetry, so invaluable 
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an aid to the appreciation of that great 
Englishman, and indeed so reliable an as- 
sistance to the study of all poetry, there are 
several remarks which I think ought par- 
ticularly to help us in estimating the poetry 
of Longfellow. 

“Wordsworth,” Arnold says, “composed 
verses during a space of some sixty years; 
and it is not much of an exaggeration to say 
that within one single decade of those years, 
between 1798 and 1808, almost all of his 
really first-rate work was produced. A mass 
of inferior work remains, work done before 
and after this golden prime, imbedding the 
first-rate work and clogging it, obstructing 
our approach to it, chilling, not unfre- 
quently, the high-wrought mood with which 
we leave it. To be recognized far and wide 
as a great poet, to be possible and receiv- 
able as a classic, Wordsworth needs to be 
relieved of a great deal of the poetical bag- 
gage which now encumbers him.” 

This is true of other poets, as well as of 
Wordsworth. It is not true of Longfellow, 
however. Few poets who have written so 
much have maintained a more even level of 
achievement. While comparatively few of 
his poems, perhaps, approach the highest 
reach of poetry, very few of them could be 
discarded from the whole body of his work 
without some loss to his fame. Partly by 
reason of his exquisite artistic sense, partly 
by his academic training and cultivated ap- 
preciation of literary values and propor- 
tions, and partly, I dare say, by a certain 
strain of gracious humor in his character, 
he was saved from falling into such utter 
banalities as dear old Wordsworth was 
capable of. He seems to have had one of 
those finely poised natures, not common 
among artists and poets, in which the in- 
spirational and the rational faculties are 
pretty evenly balanced. If he never rose to 
sublime heights of enraptured expression, 
under the divine irresponsible possession of 
the Muse, he never sank to absurdities below 
the approval of sober reason. He may not 
have been capable of lyrics like “I wan- 
fered lonely as a cloud,” and “My heart 
leaps up when I behold,” and “I heard a 
thousand blended notes,” but neither, on the 
other hand, could he ever have been capable 
of many a dreary passage in many a for- 
gotten poem of Wordsworth’s. 
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It is easy to forgive a great poet his un- 
happy departure from the broad highways 
of sane and reasonable utterance into the 
wilderness of platitude. For we perceive, 
as in the case of Wordsworth, the intensity 
of purpose to which they are due. We be- 
hold him in fancy, a rapt prophetic figure, 
possessed by the glory of a theme, blinded 
by the splendor of his own vision, and so 
unregardful of the obvious dictates of com- 
mon sense that he must often stumble on his 
solitary way into pitfalls of bathos and 
quagmires of the commonplace. Sorry as is 
his plight on these occasions, there must 
always be something to arouse our sym- 
pathy as well as our mirth at the situation. 
Is it not this very unworldliness, this lack of 
the restraining influence of prudent judg- 
ment, this quixotic pursuit of the will-o’- 
the-wisp of the imagination, that enables 
him at other times to scale the lofty peaks 
of wisdom which environ life, and to bring 
us wondrous reports therefrom? It is not 
the cautious, but the daring, who fall—and 
attain. We overlook in many a great poet 
long and tedious passages of prosy vapidity 
or superfluous philosophising for the com- 
pensation of a few golden words of mem- 
orable significance, a few lines of haunting 
and inescapable poetry. We must do so in 
Wordsworth, we must do so in Whitman, we 
must even do so, I fear, in Browning. The 
poets like Gray and Keats and Rossetti and 
Arnold and Emerson, who need no such ex- 
cision are few indeed. They are the rare 
masters of song, endowed with a less facile 
but more exact and scrupulous genius of ex- 
pression. As they are too fastidious to be 
lavish, so they are too sensitive and of too 
fine a taste to blunder. 

To neither of these classes does Long- 
fellow belong. He is neither a prolific but 
uneven poet like Wordsworth, nor a surer, 
more infallible, though less affluent poet 
like Rossetti. He is rather like Scott and 
Tennyson in this respect, maintaining an 
even tenor of utterance with unfailing and 
sober taste, neither frenzied with inspira- 
tion, nor futile for the lack of it. Not that 
I mean to assert that Longfellow is a 
greater or less poet than any of those here 
named. In matters of criticism we may 
make comparisons to advantage sometimes, 
if they help us at all to clarify our own 
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ideas and to come at a just appreciation of 
the subject under consideration. It is hardly 
ever profitable to seek to establish the su- 
periority of one great artist over another. 
That is a decision which time will manage 
for us very well. The great thing for us is 
to be sure to get the best out of his work 
and take it home to ourselves. 

To mention Longfellow in the same sen- 
tence with Tennyson, therefore, need not 
imply any superiority of one or the other. 
TLey are comparable in the exquisite art- 
istry of their work and in the tenor of their 
lives. Both were gentle-born; both were 
college-bred; both were happy in their lives, 
their friends, their homes; both were per- 
mitted by fortune to be exempt from pov- 
erty and the distressful cares which have 
harassed so many poets and dissipated their 
powers; both were serene and moderate gen- 
tlemen greatly and widely beloved; and 
both had long unbroken careers of worldly 
and artistic prosperity crowned at last with 
memorials in the great English Abbey. 
However they may have differed in temper- 
ament and mental equipment, the outward 
similarity of their surroundings may have 
had something to do with producing this 
common trait in their work,—its scrupulous 
artistic perfection. For it may be said of 
them both that their glory depends on the 
mass of their poetical achievement,—a large 
body of work of uniform excellence. I dare 
say I could be taken to task for emphasiz- 
ing this similarity, and I dare say there are 
admirers of the great Laureate who would 
insist on his complete superiority to our 
American. If so, they must afford to be 
generous; for Longfellow certainly did 
much the same service for poetry in Amer- 
ica that Tennyson did in England. He 
filled the public eye; he satisfied the popu- 
lar conception of what a poet ought to do; 
he maintained the prestige of poetry unim- 
paired; he carried its traditions and exem- 
plified its worth in the sentiment of his 
country. In the day of small beginnings he 
not only made a place and name for him- 
self in his own land, but filled the world 
with his fame. ; 

I must return to Arnold’s introduction to 
Wordsworth for another suggestion that 
will serve as well in thinking of Longfellow 
and his poetry. It is this significant pass- 
age: 
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“It is important, therefore, to hold fast 
to this: that poetry is at bottom a criticism 
of life; that the greatness of a poet lies in 
his powerful and beautiful application of 
ideas to life,—to the question: How to live. 
Morals are often treated in a narrow and 
false fashion, they are bound up with sys- 
tems of thought and belief which have had 
their day, they are fallen into the hands of 
pedants and professional dealers, they grow 
tiresome to some of us. We find attraction 
at times even in a poetry of revolt against 
them;—or we find attractions in a poetry 
indifferent to them, in a poetry where the 
contents may be what they will, but where 
the form is studied and exquisite. We de- 
lude ourselves in either case; and the best 
cure for our delusion is to let our minds rest 
upon that great and inexhaustible word life, 
until we learn to enter into its meaning. A 
poetry of revolt against moral ideas is a 
poetry of revolt against life; a poetry of in- 
difference to moral ideas is a poetry of in- 
difference towards life.” 

He then goes on to remark how English 
poetry has been chiefly notable for the suc- 
cess with which it has dealt with life, and 
how Wordsworth’s particular glory is that 
he has dealt with it so powerfully. I fancy 
that is also true both of Tennyson and 
Longfellow. They were both thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in moral ideas and in getting these 
ideas expressed in their poetry. Not that 
either one of them was specially devoted to 
any pronounced or definite system or code. 
But a profound sentiment for morality, for 
the ethical opportunity of life, possessed 
them. Not a poem in their pages but has 
some bearing on that difficult question, How 
to live. In this regard, of course, they are 
brothers of Wordsworth, yes and of Whit- 
man and Emerson and Browning also. It is 
impossible to imagine any of these great 
poets writing a poem that should be beau- 
tiful but without spiritual significance. 

Longfellow, then, was not merely nor 
even primarily an artist in words. He was a 
man of deep and serious convictions and 
feelings, beholding the varied pageant of 
life, and desiring to give utterance to his 
thoughts about it. That he should have been 
able to give his thoughts a finished and beau- 
tiful verbal form, was a subsidiary gift. He 
was an artist to the tips of his fingers, as 
has been said of him, but he was first a poet 
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—asince there is no other term to use. It is 
impossible to read a page of Longfellow 
without feeling this moral force. It is not 
only evident in his obviously spiritual poems 
like “The Psalm of Life,” but is present in 
all of his poems. It is the main theme every- 
where. You perceive that the main business 
of his endeavor is not the creation of a mere 
illusion, however beautiful, but the revela- 
tion of goodness—the great active pervad- 
ing goodness of the universe. He is too ex- 
cellent an artist to be merely didactic, but 
he is too excellent a poet to be merely ar- 
tistic. He is no trifler. The great subject of 
life engrosses him seriously and colors all 
of his work. He may not have dealt with it 
as powerfully as Wordsworth and Emerson 
did, nor even as magically as Tennyson did; 
but he dealt with it constantly and success- 
fully, and he dealt with little else. The 
ideas he applied to life were not new; they 
were often trite, and his manner of applying 
them was often trite. But they were always 
sincere and always suffused with gentleness. 
More than that, they were the ideas com- 
mon to the vast majority of people,—the 
mighty average of humanity,—and to that 
great audience Longfellow will always make 
a stirring appeal. The lucidity and obvious- 
ness of his craftmanship, the quietude of 
his sentiment, the ever-present human in- 
terest in his work, will always continue to 
find hosts of readers. He may not be ac- 
claimed and cherished among persons of a 
possibly over-fastidious culture, but he will 
always be dear to the hearts of thousands. 
I cannot feel at the present time that he re- 
stores me to myself as Arnold and Words- 
worth do when I read them, or that he en- 
heartens and stimulates me as Browning 
and Emerson do; but neither can I forget 
that he once did so. I cannot forget that he 
was the first poet to stir that living enthusi- 
asm for which we all possess to some 
extent; that he revealed to me the world of 
men with a certain glamour that has never 
departed from it, and first hinted at the sad 
or splendid significance of life. To-day it 
may take a more cunning art than his to 
work this magic incantation and distill a 
happiness out of poetry; perhaps even the 
greatest poets can furnish little else than 
solace to our doubtful maturity; but I for 
one must forever remember the haunting 
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flavor of “Hiawatha” or the lines ‘““To the 
River Charles.” 

To bring Longfellow’s poetry to the test 
of any sort of critical scrutiny, however, is 
a different matter. One must put aside the 
promptings of personal gratitude and re- 
membered preference, and make some at- 
tempt at impartiality, however inept. Per- 
haps the high-water mark of Longfellow’s 
poetical achievement is to be found in his 
sonnets. At least it is in these rather than 
in his longer narrative poems that he speaks 
with the unequivocal note of genius. They 
have a distinction and dignity of utterance 
not always to be found in his work. His 
mastery of technique made him at home in 
that difficult form, while the strict limita- 
tions of the sonnet gave his facile genius 
just the restraint it sometimes lacked. 

In “Evangeline,” for instance, I cannot 
feel that Longfellow is always successful. 
The great ease and looseness of the form, 
imposing few restrictions on his narrative, 
often betrayed him into writing prose,—or 
at least unpoetical verse. He does not al- 
ways succeed in being simple without being 
common and flat. So that occasionally the 
poem loses its rightful dignity and seems 
cheap, where it only ought to seem homely. 
No flaws in style, however, can nullify the 
effect of the story or make its pathos seem 
tawdry. It is too genuine for that, and will 
always have its scores of readers as long as 
simple people continue to care for simple 
things, and youthful hearts are moved by 
tales of sorrow and of love. 

In “The Courtship of Miles Standish” 
Longfellow is somewhat more succinct in 
style. He seems to have gained a more per- 
fect control over his hexameters in the ten 
years which passed after the writing of 
“Evangeline.” Perhaps the greater light- 
ness of the subject may have given a greater 
neatness and precision to his hand; certainly 
from a technical point of view the later 
poem seems the better, though less stirring 
and serious in its human appeal. That it 
should have become, like “Evangeline,” a 
classic in American literature (or perhaps 
we had better say, in English literature) is 
not surprising. Longfellow’s inalienable re- 
nown rests on a sort of universal suffrage. 
He has contributed more classics, more rec- 
ognized favorite poems, to our poetry than 
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any other American author, more indeed 
; than most English authors. And among his 
longer works none hold a more secure place 
than these two tales of early colonial life 
told in flowing hexameters. 

Only two other extended works of their 
author can be placed beside them in popu- 
larity,—the ‘“‘Tales of a Wayside Inn” and 
“Hiawatha.” In thinking of these impor- 
tant undertakings and in reading Longfel- 
low’s life and the account of his literary 
achievements, one cannot but be amazed at 
the facility and ease with which he com- 
posed. That “Evangeline” should have been 
written in little more than a year seems 
creditable enough, but that “Miles Stan- 
dish” should have been finished within three 
months and “Hiawatha” in five seems al- 
most incredible. Yet Colonel Higginson 
notes that “ ‘Hiawatha’ was begun on June 
25, 1854, and published on November 10 of 
that year.” So that our poet must have writ- 
ten about fifty lines every day, including 
Sundays, and then only allowed about fif- 
teen days for the printer and binder to do 
their work. Evidently some people were not 
slow in those days. I hardly know which to 
wonder at most, the unflagging and abund- 
ant vitality of such genius or the astonish- 
ing rapidity of such bookmaking. But there 
can be no doubt of Longfellow’s copious 
capacity for production. At a time when he 
was longing for a good snow-storm to block 
the door against interruptions, while he was 
working on “The Divine Tragedy,” he was 
still able to write “‘a scene or two every 
day.” And again he wrote fifteen of the 
lyrics of “The Saga of King Olaf” in as 
many days, and that “with all kinds of in- 
terruptions,’"—an altogether remarkable 
performance, which we can scarcely par- 
allel. Our sounding new cities are built out 
of nothing in a few years, or a few months, 
but something seems to delay our great new 

ms. 

Just wherein the peculiar charm of “‘Hia- 
watha” rests, it would be hard to say. But 
the unwonted measure with its monotonous 
“feminine endings,” as they are called, and 
the unusual style with its recurrent phrases, 
were blended together by a happy inspira- 
tion for the depicting of its scenes. They 
keep that air of pristine innocence which 
everywhere pervades the poem; they do not 
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rob its themes and characters of the natural 
dignity which belongs to them, and yet they 
have none of the sophistication which would 
have necessarily characterized a more con- 
ventional treatment of the subject. In blank 
verse, for instance, these folk tales would 
have been much less effective. It is perhaps 
rash to say that the task could not have been 
better done, or that no form could have been 
found more appropriate for this particular 
purpose. Perhaps we do not know the In- 
dian well enough to judge. Our conception 
of him, or at least our conception of his 
legends, must always be colored by our re- 
membrance of Hiawatha. And I confess 
there is an inescapable wizardry hanging 
about the poem which I can never shake off. 
It is one of those things which I could never 
even attempt to judge impartially. Its ca- 
dences and pictures are too inextricably tied 
up with memories of charmed days long ago, 
when bears inhabited the back lot, when 
hostile tribes skulked through underbrush at 
the pasture’s edge, and we used to go moose- 
hunting (on real snow-shoes) with wooden 
guns of our own manufacture. 

Longfellow’s most ambitious work is a 
comparative failure. Like so many great 
poets he experienced the irony of the Muse, 
and when he attempted most, was permitted 
to accomplish least. ‘‘Christus” was born of 
a noble conception, whose fulfilment lay be- 
yond its author’s power. It was, indeed, 
Longfellow’s intention to make this his 
magnum opus. His meditations upon it dom- 
inated a great part of his literary life, and 
the actual labor expended upon it was 
greater than on any other one of his writ- 
ings. Yet it would scarcely be missed by the 
average reader, if omitted from his works. 
He was far from being at his best in the 
drama, even in a drama of the cloister, such 
as “Christus” is. There is another insuper- 
able obstacle, however, to his success in such 
an undertaking, which becomes apparent in 
“The Divine Tragedy,” the first part of this 
noble venture. It is simply this, that in re- 
telling the tales of the life of our Lord from 
the New Testament, he is competing with 
that great masterpiece of literature, the New 
Testament itself. The story of Christ has 
been told once for all. An artist or writer 
who would use that sublime figure for the 
center of interest in his theme, must not ad- 
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here to the Bible version of that great life, 
but must diverge from it. His work of 
course must not controvert the Scriptures, 
but it must be an imaginative supplement to 
them. It must be apocryphal. By introduc- 
ing the words of Christ in all their familiar- 
ity into his poem, Longfellow inevitably lost 
his hold upon his readers. His work became 
a graceful transliteration, instead of an 
original creation. The epilogue, for exam- 
ple, is simply the Apostle’s Creed, taken 
verbatim from the Book of Common Prayer. 
The whole poen, therefore, is a mistake, an 
error in artistic judgment. 

We are not to judge any poet by his er- 
rors, however, but by his successes, the great 
things he accomplished for our lasting ben- 
efit and enjoyment. We need great poetry 
to-day,—though we do not know it,—more 
than we need anything else. All that indus- 
try can give we are constantly adding to 
life; but the spiritual enhancements, the 
aids to happiness which poetry and art and 
culture alone can give us, we are as con- 
stantly neglecting. With all the affairs of 
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daily life we deal with commendable. 
promptness and power; to the affairs of the 
intellectual life, however, we are still too in- 
different. It is an old plaint, indeed, one 
that our preachers and critics are never tired 
of dinning in our ears; but it is just, never- 
theless. And as we gradually come to realize 
our human needs in a spiritual and intellec- 
tual direction more and more, we shall turn 
with more and more avidity to art and 
poetry to satisfy us. Nor will poetry in that 
day be found deficient. It will arise at our 
demand, fresh and great, to supply our 
strong requirements, and we shall have a 
national poetry commensurate with our 
country, with our race, with our dreams. 

But we shall never be exempt from our 
debt to the old poets for all they have done 
for us, and for all they are doing from day 
to day. For if “the poetry of earth is never 
dead,” neither is the poetry of man. And 
among those who have wrought in that wide 
field of human endeavor with so much lofty 
and sincere devotion, the blameless Long- 
fellow is eminent and secure. 


TEST 
By Kenton Foster Murray 


[2 me not read one page or line 

Of all the books that deck my shelves, 
If I but read them for themselves 
And add not to them aught of mine. 


If these dear volumes that I prize 
Dull me to read my fellow men, 

I make them serve me ill, for then 
My reading only comes to lies. 


Three things my books must mean to me; 
Seed for new thought, a keener view, 
And greater willingness to do— 

Else I am slave that should be free. 


THE ABBESS OF VLAYE 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


ERHAPS Mr. Weyman does not now 

write novels of so fascinating a quality 
as those he wrote a few years ago. Perhaps 
his play and counterplay of intrigue are not 
so lively as they used to be. Granting this, 
and that public taste has swerved a little 
from the quality of his accomplishment, 
still a liberal allowance of praise is due him 
for his later work. In “The Abbess of 
Vlaye” is plenty of evidence that his hand 
has not lost its cunning. This story is not 
so clever as “A Gentleman of France,” 
for instance. It does not tread so lightly 
and so gaily on its way. It does not im- 
press one so greatly with the swift opposi- 
tion of enemies, playing life like a game. 
But it is still a story to be thankful for, a 
story to keep one good company on a cold 
night over a blazing fire or even over a 
steam radiator. 

The time is Mr. Weyman’s favorite pe- 
riod, that of Henry of Navarre. The scene, 
however, is not at court, nor does the great 
king appear in the story except incident- 
ally. The scene is laid in Perigord and in 
neighboring provinces, where the king’s 
governor, at Henry’s command, and under 
grave penalties in case of failure, goes to 
suppress revolt. The picture of life in the 
provinces is full of interesting details, as 
is that of the conquest of the savage 
Crocans, whom the lieutenant enlists on 
his side of the contest. A discreet and well- 
discriminated love-story gives a touch—no 
more—of the sentiment necessary to carry 
off the fighting aspects of the tale. These 
are well to the front, and might make the 
story too harsh and sinister in effect, if it 
were not for the variety of people con- 
cerned in the development of the plot. 
These are many in number and picturesque 
in their representation. Something cheap 
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and melodramatic mars the quality of the 
concluding chapters, yet does not greatly 
mar the whole; for the book is of the sort 
to be taken at a gulp, not critically and 
piecemeal. To the lover of historical ro- 
mance the book may be commended. 


Longman, Green and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


FATA MORGANA 
BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


MONG recent romances, none has been 

so original in conception as Mr. Cas- 
taigne’s “Fata Morgana.” No less striking 
in plot than in title, it rests the reader wear- 
ied of stereotyped and hackneyed situations. 
Helia, an artist of the circus-ring in Paris, 
bears a close resemblance to the legendary 
ancestress of the Duke of Morgana, the 
presiding deity of the Adriatic, the fata 
or fairy Morgana. Helia poses as this fairy 
duchess for a great picture painted by Phil 
Longwill, an American artist, for the Duke. 
And thereby hangs the tale that Mr. Cas- 
taigne has undertaken to tell. For Helia— 
beautiful, daring, warm-hearted and ingen- 
uous,—loves Phil, who is handsome and 
talented, and like Little Billee Young, 
though not like him exactly, tender. And 
Ethel Rowrer, of Chicago, who unites 
beauty and millions, loves him too. In these 
girls Mr. Castaigne has given us his best 
characters. Singularly enough, all of the 
women in the book are better drawn than 
the men. Miss Rowrer is one of the most 
successful of the many attempts that have 
been made to catch and prison in one hero- 
ine the elusive charms of the American girl. 
Of all these charms nobility of heart is 
none the least, and in Miss Rowrer’s gener- 
ous attitude toward Helia, Mr. Castaigne 
has pictured it in a very genuine and fine 
way. How Helia comes to know the Duke 
of Morgana, to visit his castle and to play 
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the part of rescuer there just as the fair 
ancestress, whom she resembles, did, make 
up a story that is a shade fantastic, but un- 
deniably interesting. Poufaille, the sculp- 
tor of the Latin Quarter, and Suzanne, his 
model, are excellent comedy figures, with 
their 


“Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles,” 


like the Pierrot and Pierrette at a Pro- 
vencal fair. The artist-author has been 
more than generous in the number of illus- 
trations that he has provided, but not al- 
ways sufficiently self-exacting in quality. 
The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE MISFIT CROWN 
BY FRANCES DAVIDGE 
ADY CARNIFEX claims to have mar- 
ried Sir John because the two C’s of 
Caroline Carnifex made such a pretty mono- 
gram for her handkerchiefs! Whatever the 
basis, the marriage has been a happy one, 
and Lady Carnifex’s inconsequence, happy 
faculty of hitting the nail on the head, and 
unconscious humor, help to lighten what 
might have been a rather sad little story. 
She is seconded, to be sure, by John Ash- 
burton, an elderly man about town, with a 
turn for neat epigram, and whimsical views, 
who is also the mentor, and the nearest ap- 
proach to a hero. 

The central situation repeats the mar- 
riage of Dorothea Brooke and Mr. Casau- 
bon, with the difference that the exacting 
pedant is a young man. Even youth, and a 
prospective baronetcy, do not make Rufus’ 
prosiness and self-absorption less weari- 
some. When the hour of temptation strikes, 
the wife finds strength to repel sin, courage 
to bear the burden, in the doing of right for 
right’s sake. A great love draws her nearer 
to the love of God, and a noble self-abnega- 
tion elevates what would otherwise be a 
dreary future. 

The novel is a screed against divorce; the 
burden of advice to all unhappy wives being 
“to pluckily stick it out.” Tact, and self- 
control, are offered as the healers of matri- 
monial ills; truth, loyalty, courage, are 
weighed against the longing for individual 
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sunshine. “To make of one’s life a sort of: 
ambulatory passion, instead of a permanent 
prose is neither sane nor comfortable.” The 
philosophy may not be divine, but it is very 
fit for working purposes. 

Although the moral is driven firmly home, 
there is-a pleasant atmosphere of English 
society, frequent changes of scene, and 
agreeable people, interspersed through the 
volume. The author knows the value of re- 
straint, and has stopped with too few pages 
rather than too many. . 


D. Appleton and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


DR. GRENFELL’S PARISH 
BY NORMAN DUNCAN 

HIS is not Dr. Grenfell’s first appear- 

ance before the American public. He 
came into the magazines, several years ago, 
when he organized the North Sea Mission 
to the deep sea fishermen. That story of 
energy, heroism, and militant Christianity 
thrilled many readers. His present practice 
extends for some two thousand miles along 
the bleak, jagged coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland. The lonely fisher folk that 
live along those black, scarred rocks are too 
poor to pay, almost too poor to live, but 
hardships, labor, suffering, they have in 
plenty. A coasting schooner in summer, a 
dog sledge in winter, carries the mission 
doctor, who is also an Oxford graduate, and 
a Moody convert, to the succor of these scat- 
tered patients. There is an anecdote that 
Dr. Grenfell, during his recent visit to New 
York, warned a friend against reading the 
present book on the ground that “‘there’s a 
lot of stuff about me in it.” The reader will 
dissent from this opinion. In fact it would 
seem that the doctor laid an embargo upon 
his biographer. The little scraps of fact 
that concern Dr. Grenfell’s personality, and 
work, must be carefully gleaned, and then 
the sheaf is much too small. A few perilous 
voyages among fogs, ice-bergs, and sunken 
rocks, a few anecdotes of pressing cases, 
show his daring, and sympathy. He is an 
able seaman among the old salts, a Santa 
Claus to the starved children, a magistrate 
to offenders, a minister of healing to the 
suffering. But all this is by the way; it is 
upon the forbidding aspects of the wild 
coast, the pitiful need for skilled help, the 
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grinding poverty, the life of the Labrador 
“‘liveyeres,’ of the fleet fishermen, of the 
women in the turf huts, and the children in 
the old punts—upon the parish and the 
parishioners—that the story dwells. It is a 
picture drawn with a fish hook, on a bit of 
gray driftwood, etched in with salt water. 
Of Mr. Duncan’s skill in his chosen line, 
there has long been no question, but this is a 
book to be felt, not one to be analyzed. The 
literary material, that is so lavishly used in 
a truthful record, might be beaten out into 
several romances; but these sketches of men 
and women, scenes alongshore, stories of 
fishing, wreck, hard winters, wonderful es- 
capes, of courage, patience, and nautical in- 
stinct, are given to show the work, and not 
the worker. The only explanation of some 
of these deeds lies in the doctor’s own words 
that ‘what a man does for the love of God, 
he does differently.” This is indeed a differ- 
ent, and a better, tale from any figment of 
the imagination. It reaches the heart with 
the force of verity. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago 
Price $1.00 net 


RED HUNTERS AND THE ANIMAL 
PEOPLE 
BY CHARLES A. EASTMAN, M. D. 

HAT these stories about animals were 

written by an Indian accounts largely, 
perhaps, for a certain quality differentiat- 
ing them from others of their class. Many 
current stories of bird and beast show a 
wider knowledge of animals than do these 
under consideration. In this collection, 
however, there is expressed a feeling of 
camaraderie between the author and the 
subjects of the tales, a kinship between man 
and the animal world,which is not expressed 
elsewhere. The sympathetic appreciation 
of animal life herein set down is scarcely 
that of a superior being for inferiors. It 
is brotherly in quality. “Fellow hunters” 
is the expressive term used many times by 
the red men of these stories to designate the 
bear, the wolf and others who, in common 
with themselves, must kill to find means of 
sustenance. In fact, the book is a document 
concerning Indian life, in that it expresses 
how closely linked that life is and has been 
to the animal world. 

The stories are good stories, some of 
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them dramatic in quality and tinged often 
with a racial poesy of thought and expres-_ 
sion. The book is entertaining as fiction, 
valuable because of the light it throws on 
Indian life, and largely interesting as one 
of the few contributions to our literature 
made by an Indian. Its author is a prac- 
tising physician among his own people, the 
Sioux. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.25 


A SELF-MADE MAN’S WIFE 
Her Letters To Her Son 
BY CHARLES EUSTACE MERRIMAN 


Pee sixteen letters will not quench 
the public thirst for epistolary fiction. 
Rather they may lead to another series from 
Helen, the daughter-in-law, for it is but fair 
that this latest member should complete the 
family chorus. The present writer has 
enough wit to hold her own with the pork- 
packing head, and enough force to keep that 
autocrat firmly in a subordinate place. From 
much business association she uses commer- 
cial terms with aptness. In spite of reminis- 
cences of a woman’s club, side talk on mil- 
linery, and gush over Helen’s baby, the let- 
ters have a masculine ring. They exhibit a 
terse expression, a worldly acumen, a sense 
of humor, and an anecdotal wealth, that 
strongly resemble the style of the self-made 
man. The pegs from which the anecdotes 
hang may be plainly in view, but aside from 
the connection with the text, the latter are 
usually well worth reading in themselves. 
Without exception, they are fresh, and the 
old man’s bucolic failures when he revisits 
the Missouri farm; the deserted bride who, 
instead of retiring to weep, gives her guests 
a good time, by turning the wedding into a 
progressive euchre party, and distributing 
the presents as prizes; the story of the 
“slick” promoter, and Uncle Henry’s home 
thrusts, are as good as the weightier philo- 
sophical apothegms. 

The letters, in general, are a handbook to 
matrimony, since they consist largely of ad- 
vice to the two freshmen that have lately 
matriculated in that popular college. “The 
lack of imagination kills many a flourishing 
romance and sends love to the shambles” 
smacks agreeably of the paternal calling. 
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When the bridegroom meditates authorship, 
the old lady’s views are more easily given 
- than followed. “The only way to write a 


book is to write it;” “choose the title first, 


for it is easier to fit a novel to a name, than 
a name to a novel;” “write a book that will 
sell, and then cut it up into acts,” have wis- 
dom and difficulty. The advertising man, 
who was lured from the pork-packers by a 
big publishing house, at a fancy salary, 
elicits the reflection that “books and pork 
products, as salable commodities, may not 
be so far apart, after all.” A stady of re- 
cent plecards, and posters, would lead one 
to accept the Chicago literary point-of-view. 

Any selections from this correspondence 
must be so partial, that the reader can only 
be advised to dip into it himself. If he has 
a liking for humor, and a taste for common 
sense, the chances are he will swallow the 
whole at one gulp. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


A PRINCE OF LOVERS 
BY sIR WILLIAM MAGNAY 


To label this novel as old-fashioned, is to 
pay a compliment, not cast a slur. It is 
to say that the author has taken pains and 
time, that his creation is shapely, and dig- 
nified. To thé callous reviewer, inured to the 
jerry-built structures of diurnal fiction, to 
the faults that creep past editorial inspec- 
tion, this volume presents a pleasing front, 
and an excellent sky line. 

Some social formality was to be expected 
in Germany at the close of the Thirty Years 
War, but the statement that the two princi- 
palities, where the scene is laid, preserved 
their independence for a couple of centu- 
ries, leaves the period vague. We perceive 
that the rival kingdoms are within an easy 
carriage drive of one another, that news 
travels more slowly, that an army of three 
score men suffices to dislodge the usurper, 
that swords, pistols, and single combat, are 
still the vogue, but here the indications end. 
Fortunately the interest of a romance does 
not turn on territorial extent or definite 
dates, but on good proportions, ready inven- 
tion, and happy expression. A marriage of 
state, an unknown betrothed, a rebellious 
princess, and a scheming minister, provide 
an admirable ground plan. On this, Sir 
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William Magnay has built disguises, an 
elopement, a robber baron who dwells in a 
castle as perplexing as that of Udolpho, the 
regaining of a kingdom, and delightful love 
making without stint. The assassinations, 
duels, and executions, are managed gallantly 
and briefly, without needless laceration of 
the reader’s susceptibilities. Even the grue- 
some murder of the beautiful lady does not 
shock, since her appearance is too fleeting 
to engage one’s deeper feelings. The prin- 
cess, though haughty, is loving, the prince 
is a prince charming, the soldier of fortune 
is bluff, faithful, and skilled at sword play, 
and the little maid of honor is winsome. 
Possibly the mating of these last two might 
have added a grain to the pleasure, and the 
prince’s continued silence, as to his real 
rank, seems a little inexplicable after he has 
won the love of his betrothed. It helps along 
the action, however, and prolongs the sus- 
pense, which after all is the raison d’étre of 
a charming romance, one that may be guar- 
anteed to transport the reader out of this 
work-a-day world into the halcyon land 
where love, daring, and prowess are not 
caged by sordid reality. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


PAM 
BY BETTINA VON HUTTEN 

ERE is one thing of which the reader 

of “Pam” is absolutely certain, and that 

is that it is the most daring story that has 
appeared in many months. He may not be 
sure of liking Pam _ herself—precocious, 
brown-faced, with monkey eyes and a pet 
monkey in her arms—though he must admit 
that she is clever and original and superla- 
tively interesting. He may well doubt, in a 
fina] analysis, the story’s consistency, and 
wonder if the author did not find her theo- 
rem more difficult of demonstration than she 
believed when she chose it. But the au- 
dacity of the book is beyond dispute; to 
some it will seem beyond pardon. There 
was hint of audacity in the author’s earlier 
story “Our Lady of the Beeches,” but in 
“Pam” we get it full-measured and straight- 
forward. So radical is Pam’s attitude and 
so persistent is she in adhering to it, that the 
author has taken refuge behind a prefatory 
plea that her heroine’s sentiments are not 
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her own. Despite this shelter it must have 
required courage to picture unwedded lovers 
as living happily together ever after, this 
grandmotherly benediction being commonly 
reserved for those that have said their vows 
in proper legal form before squire or clergy- 
man. Still more courage must have been 
necessary to draw a heroine who deliberately 
tells the man she loves that she prefers the 
relation of mistress to that of wife; so Pam, 
recalling the happiness of her unmarried 
parents, tells Peele, member of Parliament, 
fascinated by her but already engaged to 
the sister of a powerful duke whose influence 
means everything to his career. The scene 
of the story is framed now by the blue wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean, beside which 
Pam’s father and mother live in Villa Ar- 
cadie, now by the green velvet lawns of an 
old English manor house where Pam makes 
long visits to the whimsical grandfather 
whom she is so much like. Nowhere is Pam 
quite at home; she merely camps here and 
there, gypsy fashion. Rather, she belongs to 
that genus of plants that requires little or no 
earth, blooming brilliantly out of nothing. 
The story comes to a tearful end without 
arriving at a conclusion; it is steadily cyn- 
ical and so not altogether wholesome; it is 
bound to be condemned by all those whom 
Mr. Henry James has called the “intellec- 
tually stuffy” and by some people hardly 
deserving of that epithet. But it is an inter- 
esting book of artistic purpose, and there- 
fore a book to be read by the liberal- 
minded; it is a striking book, and therefore 
a book sure to be talked about. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


REMINISCENCES OF PEACE 
AND WAR 
BY MRS. ROGER A. PRYOR 

CREED with a somewhat heavy 

title and adorned, in doubtful taste, 
with a miniature portrait of the author, 
“Reminiscences of Peace and War” is never- 
theless a delightful volume. Mrs. Pryor, 
Virginian born, lived in Washington with 
her husband, Congressman Pryor, at one 
time minister to Greece, during the critical 
years immediately preceding the Civi: War, 
and when that war came, she took as active 
a part as a woman might, remaining near 
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her husband, then a colonel of the Confed- 
erate forces. She knew the people worth 
knowing during both periods and with a 
lively pen she relates charming anecdotes 
and gossipy stories about them. Her narra- 
tive is written from a purely feminine stand- 
point and furnishes color for many an event 
hitherto merely, outlined. It is of grand 
balls and levees that she tells; how young 
and handsome Fillmore looked at his inaug- 
uration; what quantities of flowers garni- 
tured the women’s gowns and heads; how 
cold and stately President Buchanan was; 
how many admirers his niece, Miss Harriet 
Lane, had in train; how regally beautiful 
and how brilliant was Kate Chase; how at 
parties and dinners the conversation was all 
on art and literature and other safe topics, 
no one daring to speak of what everyone 
was thinking; how after her house was 
sacked by Union soldiers, the cattle killed, 
the blooded horses stolen, the family por- 
traits riddled with bullets or sabre-cuts, she 
resolutely entered it and began, with the 
assistance of a faithful negress, to restore 
cleanliness and order. Mrs. Pryor is never 
tedious, knowing by happy instinct what de- 
tails will prove entertaining. She has writ- 
ten a book of much charm and no little 
worth. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE DRYAD 
BY JUSTIN HUNTLY M’CARTHY 

[Oyees of forest green stamped with a 

conventionalized tree design suitably 
enclose Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy’s lat- 
est story, “The Dryad.” Mr. McCarthy has 
taken Greece for the scene of the story, the 
Greece of ancient days when fauns and 
nymphs dwelt in the woods, and tourna- 
ments and races made merry the life in 
Athens. It is an idyl of this time that he 
has given us, a prose poem, felicitously con- 
ceived, beautifully written. Mr. McCarthy 
has rare picture-making power and in de- 
scribing Argathona, half god, half human; 
Rainouart, the young knight, her lover; 
Simon of Rouen, lusty soldier of fortune; 
Duke Baldwin, and the Lady Esclara- 
monde, he has abundant opportunity to ex- 
ercise it. It may be said indeed that he has 
woven in this story a tapestry whose grace 
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of design and exquisite harmony of color all 
lovers of this kind of story will approve. 
He aims to charm, not to excite, he lulls 
with gentle murmurous music, never does he 
startle with loud alarms. There is some- 
thing Tennysonian in the silken softness of 
his style and in his imagery. From the pure 
story point of view, ““The Dryad” is an ad- 
vance on “The Lady of Loyalty House” 
which preceded it, and it is clothed in lan- 
guage several degrees more picturesque. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE GIRL OF LA GLORIA 
BY CLARA DRISCOLL 

[s the mood of the wind-swept Texas plain 

particularly elusive? Many novelists, 
weary of the bleak hills of New England, 
the rice-fields of the South and the half- 
oriental airs of California, have pursued it, 
but few, if any, indeed, have quite captured 
it. The author of “The Girl of La Gloria” 
has not met with better luck than the rest. 
Her Mexican beauty is rather a garish, 
tawdry figure whose love for young Walton, 
the New York attorney investigating affairs 
on his father’s ranch, is very lurid and 
whose final sacrifice is very unreal. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


AT CLOSE RANGE 
BY F. HOPKINSON sMITH 


Save thread upon which these varied 
sketches are strung is that of travel. In 
many, actual experiences are touched up 
with humor and fancy; in others, some fugi- 
tive glimpse is expanded into a short story, 
where the personality of the observer is 
kept hidden. The genesis of them all is re- 
lated in the introduction when the author 
states that a close inspection of human na- 
ture confirms the theory that “at the bot- 
tom of every heart-crucible, choked with 
life’s cinders, there can almost always be 
found a drop of gold.” One qualification 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith has overlooked—that 
the seeker for good in human nature must 
bring kindliness and sympathy to the task. 
Unknowingly the writer reveals his own 
good fellowship and intuitive comprehen- 
sion; in nocturnal waits at dreary stations, 
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in Arctic day cars full of grumblers, around 
the surfmen’s fire at the life-saving station, 
exchanging. amenities with the rapacious 
courier, or avoiding the chatter of chorus 
girls, the narrator discloses as much un- 
selfish bonhomie as he finds. Two of the 
stories—the Venetian gondola race and the 
Rajah’s Indian camp and Sherry dinner— 
strike different notes in the general chord 
of American plain living, and strenuous 
traveling. Most. of the people are repre- 
sentative: the dear old lady, knitting se- 
renely in the stalled train, the selfish woman 
whose new gown is ruined by her own 
luncheon, the hustling drummer whose heart 
and stateroom are opened with a Grand 
Army button, the cheery policeman and the 
giggling porter come our way on every 
journey. These intimate portrayals, ‘‘at 
close range,” of real traits and daily ‘ro- 
mance are not only a fireside pleasure, be- 
cause of their literary deftness and artistic 
perception; they will also be a cheer and a 
moral uplift to the pessimist traveler, weary 
of the seamy side of human nature. 


Charles Scribner Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


A PUBLICATION, noteworthy because 
of its novelty, if for no other reason, 
is “The World’s Best Poetry,” in ten vol- 
umes, from the press of John D. Morris 
and Company. Novel it is because, in this 
workaday world, we have come to believe 
there is no longer a place for the poet or 
his songs, save that the latter make handy 
“fillers” for magazine pages. To under- 
take the publication of a ten-volume collec- 
tion of works of poets, great and small, 
surely argues the falsity of such a belief— 
undertakings of such magnitude are not 
gone into unless there is a demand to be 
supplied. “The World’s Best Poetry” is 
cyclopedic in scope, containing the best 
verse of all tongues and times; the polished 
gems of the world’s most. widely known 
poets stand side by side with the words of 
those who sung but once or twice, and the 
whole work merits the title that has been 
given it. Mr. Bliss Carman, the poet ed- 
itor, has been the chief of a staff of editors 
who compiled the work. 
John D. Morris and Company, Philadelphia 


THE FABLE OF THE UNFORTUNATES 


By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


the strip of Herbage which divides the 

Written from the Unwritten. These 

persons were, to put it poetically, Out of a Job, 
and they Fraternized as the Unfortunates. 

“I am the Second Cousin of the Same 
Name,” said a tired, overworked looking in- 
dividual. “I used to have my hands full: I 
was called on to Marry Persons, so that my 
wedding notice could be sent to the heroine; 
I was sometimes engaged to Die, so that my 
funeral notice might appear. I have In- 
herited Fortunes, I have flirted with the 
Other Girl, I have, in my day, Played many 
Parts. But these modern labor-saving de- 
vices of Sticking to Fact in fiction have left 
me Stranded.” 

“And I,” said a portly individual, “am 
the College Chum. It has been my proud 
portion to meet the heroine under Uncon- 
ventional Circumstances, and win her Inex- 
perienced Heart, ere she found that I was a 
College Chum of her brother’s. In later life 
it has been my delight, being then openly 
and avowedly a College Chum of her 
father’s, to adopt, foster and protect the 
heroine, to provide a Son whom she could 
wed. I have hoped that thus I impressed 
upon the fiction-reading world the Immense 
Advantage of a College Education. How 
otherwise could the heroine be provided with 
a suitable Opposite in the play? But it is as 
you say, my dear Cousins, Modern Methods 


A GROUP of persons were standing upon 


are ruining the Fiction Business, and We. 


are Out.” 

“And I,” said a Silvery Voice (when have 
you heard a silvery voice in fiction?), “am 
the Heroine who Glides. I am small, Gen- 
teelly Impoverished, given to doing deeds of 
Unthanked Benevolence, and I am able to 
glide, slip, flit and trip at request. My dress 


is modest Gray, brightened with a Narrow 
Ribbon; my hair is Satin Smooth; my voice 
is low. I melt into tears on the slightest 
provocation—'tis my Softness inclines me 
thus to melt. Bat I am Soothing; I keep 
the reader’s self-respect where it belongs. 
My author usually allows me Six Silent Sob- 
bings and one Tear-burst per chapter. | 

“But, as you gentlemen have so ably said, 
times are changed, and we have not changed 
with them. I adorned men’s novels, and 
showed forth the Masculine Ideal of Fem- 
inine Perfection. Now the Ladies have 
taken to writing books (were I not the dear 
little creature that I am, I should like to call 
them something far different from Ladies), 
and the Public permits itself to be ramped 
over and stamped over by heroines who 
fairly Stride through their novels. Dear me, 
I don’t know what my Author would have 
done with me, had I merely proposed half 
the Horrors which heroines commit nowa- 
days, and no reproof is made.” 

The three looked Wanly into each other's 
eyes. Around them was a cloud of dimmer 
shapes—the Sailor Lover who returned to 
sit by the fire-side of his Brother after that 
Brother had married the Heroine, the Son 
who came back from Australia to pay off 
the mortgage as the auctioneer arose to sell 
the parents’ Furniture. 

‘I can see the Landscape right through 
your Anatomy,” whispered the Heroine who 
Glides. 

“You're pretty thin yourself,” muttered 
the Second Cousin of the Same Name re- 
sentfully. 

And the Wind of Morning, blowing from 


-the Cave of Truth, whirled these Smoke- 


Wreaths away. 
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THE LOVE OF MARGUERITE MONTMORENCY 


By Charles Belmont Davis 


AUTHOR OF “THE BORDERLAND OF SOCIETY; ETC. 


HE two young men sat with their 
chairs tilted against the stable-door, 


and waited the return of the sum- 
mer boarder who had taken out the run- 
about for a moonlight drive. They 
smoked their corn-cob pipes and spoke 
with that deliberation which seems an es- 
sential to all natives of New England vil- 
lages. 

“Do you allow that the boss,” asked 
Tully, “will let us off to-morrow to go to 
the circus?” 

**T don’t know,” said Bartow, “whether 
he will or no; and I don’t care. I don’t 
want to see the show much anyhow, but 
some time to-morrow I’m going to call on 
the manager and ask him for a job.” 

“With the show? Why, what could 
you do in a circus troupe?” Tully asked. 

“Lots of things,’ answered Bartow. 
“T’ve worked in a stable the best part of 
two years, and I can pound a stake as far 
in the ground as most, I imagine. I don’t 
want to be a performer.” 

“Well, I suppose you do know horses 
and you’re a good, handy man, but—” 
Tully stopped and pulled slowly on his 
Pipe. 

“Well?” asked Bartow. 

“Well,” his friend answered, “the cir- 
cus is no place for Dave Bartow. Your 
father and mother would turn in their 
graves if they knew their own son was 
consorting with women who paint their 


faces and wear spangles and tights and 
things. It ain’t good, Dave, I tell you; 
it ain’t good.” 

“Well, is it good here? Is it good to 
work in a stable all summer and job a few 
days in the fall at a dollar a day, brush- 
ing up leaves in the streets, and then sit 
in doors all winter and starve and only 
wait for the summer folks to come again 
and the stable to open up?” 

“Well,” answered Tully, “it mayn’t be 
much of a life, but it’s clean and its hon- 
est. Why, this very town, way back some 
time, was named after your folks. Why, 
Davy, you can’t leave it.” 

“I got to leave it,” answered Bartow. 
“T can’t help it if it was named after my 
folks. I’m not like them, not a bit. I tell 
you, this town of Bartows is no place for 
me. It’s all right for you. You’re going 
to get married and settle down just like 
the rest of them. I tell you, I’m starving. 
It’s too little for me. I hate the place and 
I hate the miserable gray houses and I 
hate the people.” 

Bartow reached out his hand and laid 
it gently on the shoulder of his friend. 

“But that don’t go for you, Tully, and 
you know it. I know you’re my pal al- 
ways, my good old pal. But I tell you, 
I’m cramped here, and I’ve got to get 
away where there’s more breathing 
space.” 

Tully looked up and nodded. “I know, 
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Davy,—lI’ve been afraid of it for a long 
time. You always were different from the 
rest of us. You were just like the summer 
folks; better than some of them. You even 
dressed like them and talked like them, 
and some of them were your friends. And 
why shouldn’t they be? There’s no better 
blood in New England?” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” Bar- 
tow answered quickly. “I’m going to get 
rich; my relatives can have the family 
tree, root and branch, for all I care. Look 
out, here comes the runabout.” 

The next day, while the afternoon per- 
formance was going on, Bartow hunted 
up the manager of the circus and told 
him his wishes. The manager looked over 
the broad frame in front of him and 
asked the young man a few questions 
about his experience with horses. When 
he learned that David had worked for two 
years in a livery stable, he engaged him 
to start in that same night as one of the 
tentmen of Wilber’s Great Allied Shows. 

Bartow returned to the livery stable, 
and at supper time he and Tully walked 
over tothe latter’s cottage to take their 
last meal together. After an hour of al- 
most complete silence, Bartow put on his 
hat and threw his satchel over his shoul- 
der. 

“But after the show closes you’ll come 
back?” asked Tully. 

“Not if I can help it. If I can’t get a 
job in the winter quarters, I’ll go on to 
one of the big cities and take a chance. 
Don’t walk back with me. I’d rather begin 
it alone.” And so Tully remained where he 
was, leaning against the door-frame of 
their old home, and watched the tall, 
broad figure of his friend disappear in 
the shadows of the night. 

At the end of a week it seemed to Bar- 
tow that he had been in the circus busi- 
ness all of his life,—a state of mind 
probably brought on by the never-chang- 
ing routine and the fact that his duties 
consisted solely in the old work of looking 
after horses. Neither his natural inclina- 
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tions nor the glimpse he had already had 
of his fellow-workers had urged him to 
anything approaching an intimacy. The 
tentmen were too rough to be considered ; 
their virtue rested in their ability to drive 
stakes and fight the toughs in every vil- 
lage they visited, and neither accomplish- 
ment, David thought, seemed to fit them 
for a close companionship. Three times a 
day he took his place at the long table in 
the eating tent and ate ravenously of the 
simple fare provided him. The two long 
lines of strange people, facing each other 
at the rough table, had at first mildly in- 
terested him, but now it seemed quite 
right that he should be sitting in uncom- 
fortable proximity to the fat lady and to 
have the “What-Is-It” across the way, 
signaling for the bread with the strange, 
uncanny gestures of the idiot born. The 
giant had become an unconsidered bully 
of flabby bulk, and Mlle. Pom-Pom, the 
“fearless equestrienne,” a deaf mother of 
the red-haired boy who sold the lemonade 
—just a faded beauty of the South, who 
spoke forever of the grandeur of her 
father’s place before the war. And so it 
was that Bartow came to forget the 
warped forms of those about him; and the 
white eyelashes and the pink eyelids of 
the albino boy, and the blue-black leer- 
ing god on the breast of the tattooed man: 
he came to see only the pupil in the eyes 
of these strange people and to hear only 
the childish prattle of this world apart. 

It was not quite a fortnight after Bar- 
tow had joined the circus that he and Miss 
Marguerite Montmorency, sla¢k-wire per- 
former, sat facing each other at a belated 
breakfast in the eating tent. Two sepa- 
rate combinations of circumstances had 
made them very late for their morning 
meal, and the long white tent, bathed in 
orange sunlight, was otherwise deserted. 
Miss Marguerite Montmorency was a 
young woman not yet turned twenty, and 
her beauty was beyond dispute. As a 
matter of fact, her legal name was Mag- 
gie Durgan, but on eccount of certain 
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difficulties with her family she had not 
only broken the usual home ties, but had 
severed the last remaining link by chang- 
ing the plebeian Durgan into Montmor- 
ency, and substituting the euphonious 
Marguerite for plain Maggie. The name 
fitted her person and her personality as 
gracefully as a giant’s coat would fit a 
pigmy. It wholly enveloped her and 
would probably have crushed her alto- 
gether had not her wonderful spirits and 
personal charms come to her aid and 
helped her to carry on this self-imposed 
burden. 

When David had settled himself at the 
pine board table, Miss Montmorency 
stopped languidly stirring her mush and 
milk, and smiled pleasantly at the new- 
comer. 

“T don’t think I have ever had the 
pleasure of speaking to you before, Mr. 
Bartow.” 


The man gravely bowed his assent and 
hammered with his tin-cup on the table, 
in the hope that some one might come to 
serve him. Miss Montmorency daintily 
raised her spoonful of milk and allowed 
it to trickle over the mush. ‘“There’s not 
much sociability, I fear, between the tent- 
men and the artists—is there?” she asked. 

Bartow looked up suddenly, and the 
blood crept up over the collar of his flan- 
nel shirt. But if the girl had meant to be 
rude, her leok and manner belied her. 

“Could you push me over the sugar- 
bowl?” she asked sweetly. “Now, J don’t 
believe in class distinction in the show 
business. My people lived in a house that 
was so large it was afterward turned into 
a hotel, and they didn’t have to put on 
any additions, either, and we had two 
bathrooms especially for the help; but I 
don’t believe in talking about how good 
your people were—especially when they 
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disown you.” Miss Montmorency hesi- 
tated, but, getting no reply, rambled on. 

“ZI say we’re all performers here to- 
gether—all equal—some of us because 
we’ve got no other place to go, and others 
because they want to lose themselves and 
forget, or, perhaps, to be forgotten, and 
again, some like the open air and the 
freedom of it, and I suppose the freaks 
couldn’t make a living any other way. 
Could they ?” 

Bartow nodded, and gulped down a ta- 
blespoonful of steaming coffee. 

“When you’ve been in the business as 
long as I have,” continued Miss Mont- 
morency, “you'll find that people drift 
into circus business. They never go into it 
deliberately. They use it as a stop-gap, 
and sometimes they leave it, and then— 
well, then they drift back again and die 
under the white tents. Now, I'll bet you 
don’t think you are going to stick by show 
business all your life, do you? You think 
you’re just a little bit better than this 
and you'll get a bundle of money together 
and try something else, but you'll come 
back like the rest of us.”” The girl’s voice 
had gradually risen, until the last words 
fairly rang out to David as a challenge. 
The young man, in answer, smiled and 
continued to eat his modest breakfast. 
After a few moments of silence, however, 
he laid down his knife and fork and looked 
steadily into the eyes of the girl opposite 
him. Miss Montmorency stared sullenly 
back at him, and then the blood crept 
slowly into her cheeks, and she gave a 
quick toss to the mass of brown curls that 
covered her pretty head. Then she buried 
her face deep in her tin coffee-cup. 

“I don’t pretend,” said Bartow, talking 
to the shining bottom of the coffee-cup, 
“to be any better than any one in or out 
of this business. I don’t know that I care 
to look after horses all my days, but if 
that is the best I can do, then I hope I’ll 
have to do it under the white tents, as you 
call it. But why do you care, anyhow?” 

The girl gradually raised her blushing 
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face above the rim of the tin-cup and her 
lips broke into the most charming of 
smiles—a smile fairly redolent of good 
fellowship. “Don’t you think I’m the 
prettiest girl in this camp?” 

Bartow nodded his head gravely at her. 

“Don’t you think, then, admitting I’m 
the belle of the circus, that I have a right 
to expect the admiration of all the good- 
looking young men in the show? I took 
notice of you the first day you joined us, 
but you didn’t pay me any heed at all, did 
you? I knew you were ’way above your 
job the minute I saw you.” 

“You’re very good,” interrupted Bar- 
tow; “but what makes you think I am 
better than my job? As a matter of fact, 
I left a stable to join the circus.” 

Miss Montmorency shook her head in- 
credulously. Bartow sat still and won- 
dered why he had never noticed the girl 
before. She had so much real beauty, and 
socially seemed ready to meet him at least 
half way. 

“How did you become a slack-wire per- 
former?” he asked abruptly. 

“Oh, that’s easy.” 

“Which,” asked Bartow, “the answer 
or the slack wire?” 

“Both,” she said. “When I left home I 
went on the stage as a chorus girl in a 
cheap burlesque company. There was a 
team with us called the Darrows, that did 
a horizontal-bar specialty. They worked 
with the burlesque show in the winter and 
with the circus every summer. When the 
theatrical season was over I went with 
them as a sort of attendant during their 
act. I wore full green tights, and handed 
them the props and the family handker- 
chief, with a con smile. I was always try- 
ing stunts between performances, but this 
slack-wire game was much the showiest; 
so I worked it up—it’s dead easy when 
you get the trick. Have you seen me 
work ?” 

Bartow admitted that he had not. 

“I’m so busy,” he said, “I never seem 
to have time to do anything.” 
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“You must take time,” answered the 
girl, “for my sake. You must break away 
from the horses and take a walk or a 
buggy ride with me. These moonlight 
nights are fine.” The girl rose from the 
table and reached out her hand to Bartow. 
“Glad to have met you. Don’t make your- 
self so much of a stranger,” and the 
blood rushed into her cheeks again. 

The evening performance had long 
been over and only a few torches lit up 
the circus grounds. The night watchman 
had trimmed his lamp and started on his 
rounds ; the quiet of the night was broken 
only by the shuffling feet of the horses 
and the heavy breathing of the animals in 
the cages. A hundred yards from the 
tents Bartow sat alone on a fallen log, 
his elbows on his knees and his chin rest- 
ing in his hands. The moon turned the 
water of the little creek running at his 
feet into molten silver and the tents be- 
yond into glistening banks of chalk. In 
all his quiet life it seemed to David that 
he had never been quite so lonely before. 
And then he heard the gentle patter of 
footsteps behind him, and two little soft 
hands were clasped tightly over his eyes. 

“I know,” he said; “Miss Montmor- 
ency.” 

The girl dropped her hands on his 
shoulders and then, clasping them again 
about his throat, drew back his head until 
his eyes looked directly into hers. ‘Not 
Miss Montmorency,” she said; “Never 
again. It’s just plain Maggie now. Isn’t 
it—Dave?” 

It may be the ever-present necessity for 
a clear eye and a cool head, or perhaps it 
is the open air, but it is always true that 
dissipation plays no part in the life of 
circus people. Had David Bartow and 
Marguerite Montmorency been members 
of a traveling theatrical organization, or 
had they been placed in almost any other 
surroundings, their friendship could 
hardly have escaped the breath of scan- 
dal. But the members of Wilber’s Allied 
Shows had long known Maggie, and soon 
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came to know the true worth of David, 
and so, during all that long hot summer, 
there were no rumors, no gossip, just 
pleasant smiles and dull, simple jokes for 
the two young and good-looking lovers. 


Mrs. Garrison’s theatrical boarding- 
house was situated on Forty-second 
Street, somewhat nearer the river than it 
was to Broadway—altogether too near 
the river for the complete satisfaction and 
comfort of her patrons. It was one of 
those houses where the brass fittings with- 
out are not justified by the quality of the 
furniture and the carpets within: the par- 
lor doors were always locked against chil- 
dren and the soubrette boarders—it being 
deemed best to jeopardize the moral repu- 
tation of the house by having the young 
ladies receive their friends in their own 
rooms rather than take chances with the 
stamped plush furniture in the parlor. A 
few elderly ladies (the friends of Mrs. 
Garrison herself), who were constantly 
to be seen about the house in wrappers, 
partially concealed by knit shawls, alone 
knew where the key to the parlor was hid- 
den and at lengthy intervals entered the 
favored spot. There they thoroughly en- 
joyed the exclusive privilege of walking 
over the heavy carpet, sinking deep into 
the plush furniture, and admiring the 
gilt-framed photograph of the lady who 
was once an humble boarder at Mrs. Gar- 
rison’s, but now the popular leading 
woman in the Murray Hill Stock Com- 
pany. It was near the end of October, the 
circus had folded its tents, gone into win- 
ter quarters, and Miss Montmorency and 
David Bartow were occupying hall bed- 
rooms on the upper floors of Mrs. Garri- 
son’s boarding-house. Miss Montmorency 
was paying daily visits to the vaudeville 
agencies, with the purpose of disposing of 
her services for the coming winter season 
to the greatest possible advantage to her- 
self. Her act may not have been the best, 
even of its kind, but few performers had 
a face and figure which for real beauty 
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could compare to those of Miss Montmor- 
ency. The young lady had been assured 
of the fact many times, but even without 
such information Maggie would have 
been still conscious of her unusual charm. 
The plans of Bartow were most chaotic. 
On the road he had received a good salary 
for his work, and living as he did, con- 
stantly with the circus, he had been able 
to save nearly all of it. He could have 
gone into winter quarters with the show 
had he so desired, but he had preferred to 
go on to New York with Miss Montmor- 
ency and see the great city through her 
knowing eyes. Together they had gone 
to the second-class theaters, where the 
girl was known, and to the better the- 
aters, where she was not—and they often 
went out to the cheaper restaurants, not 
that the food was as good as it was at Mrs. 
Garrison’s, but it was all so new and inter- 
esting to Bartow—so different from the 
life at Bartows and the towns he had vis- 
ited with the allied shows. 

“What a be-autiful couple,” remarked 
Miss Vera Carruth one day to the guests 
of the large table, as Maggie and David 
hurried out of the dining-room. “Marry- 
ing soon, I suppose?” and she sighed as 
she raised her heavily-penciled eyebrows 
in the general direction of Mrs. Garrison, 
at the head of the table. The boarding- 
house keeper shrugged her massive shoul- 
ders (she had once been the support, 
financial and physical, of “The Great 
Garrisons—tumblers and __head-balanc- 
ers”) and carefully adjusted her pince- 
nez on its gold hook pinned to her black 
satin waist. 

“Who knows, who knows?” she 
breathed. “Mag is a charming girl and 
Mr. Bartow the perfect gentleman. It 
seems he did some tumbling with the show, 
and I hear his physique was that of a god 
of old—the perfect man. ‘Whom God 
hath joined—let no man put asunder’.” 
Mrs. Garrison was not exactly positive of 
the bearing of the quotation, but she had 
for long made it a practice to end all of 
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her remarks with a few words from the 
prayer-book, the Bible, or the works of 
the Immortal Bard. 

The much discussed young couple had 
been in New York something over a fort- 
night, when David returned to Mrs. Gar- 
rison’s late onc afternoon and bounded up 
the staircase three steps at a time, until 
he had reached the room of Miss Mont- 
morency. 

“Great news, Maggie,” he said, as, 
gasping for breath, he fell into one of 
Mrs. Garrison’s hair-cloth rocking chairs. 

Miss Montmorency gathered her flan- 
nel wrapper about her, stuck her toes 
deeper into her bath slippers, and perched 
her diminutive body on the well-labeled 
circus trunk. The pupils of her pretty 
eyes grew large with expectancy, and she 
waited with an almost breathless interest 
for the news that David had brought her. 

“Do you remember my telling you,” 
he said in short gasps, “of a cousin of my 
father who lived here? Walter Allward 
was his name.” Miss Montmorency nod- 
ded. 

“Well, I looked him up to-day. Father 
always said he was rich, but, Maggie, I 
had no idea. He’s a stock-broker with an 
office, with a dozen rooms in it, down on 
Broad Street. He was fine, and after he 
had showed me around his place he took 
me up to his home in his automobile. He 
has the most beautiful place you ever 
saw, on Riverside Drive. I tell you it is a 
palace, and he and a girl, a sort of step- 
daughter, treated me as if they had known 
me all my life.” 

“Did you tell them about the circus?” 
the girl asked slowly. 

David shook his head. “Not yet,” he 
said. ‘“‘What’s the use, anyhow? They 
think I’ve come straight from Bartows. 
You know the tears came into the old 
man’s eyes when he talked about my 
father, and he told Miss Homans,—that’s 
the step-daughter,—that my father was 
one of the best friends he ever had, and 
that they were always together until my 
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old man lost his money and buried him- 
self at Bartows. I’m going there to din- 
ner to-morrow. Isn’t it fine?” 

The girl sat with her arms clasped 
about her legs and her chin resting on her 
knees. Her eyes were turned toward the 
window which looked out on a court 
crowded with rusty fire-escapes and lines 
of fluttering underclothes. 

“You always had a way with you,” she 
said with her round eyes still fixed on the 
waving clothes-lines. “You always had 
it with men and even more you had it 
with women.” 

David blushed. 
Maggie.” 

“It ain’t foolish—it’s the truth, and 
the funny part of it is everybody knows 
it but you. You’re no hostler—you’re a 
natural born swell. We all knowed it in 
the troupe—and this story of your rela- 
tions proves it.” 


“Don’t be foolish, 


“Well, whatever I am,” he said, “I’ve 
got to wash up for dinner, and then we go 
to the Fourteenth Street Theater, eh?” 

Miss Montmorency nodded and David 
left the room with the girl still sitting on 
the trunk and biting white patches in her 
scarlet lips. 

Early the next morning David went to 
a tailor on Broadway and bought a dress 
suit and the other paraphernalia neces- 
sary for his dinner party, and the result 
that night came as a pleasant surprise to 
his host and his host’s step-daughter. 
And David was received into Mr. All- 
ward’s home with the true warmth of real 
hospitality—first on account of the old 
friendship that Allward had had for the 
father, and later it happened that this 
friendship descended to the son. As Mag- 
gie had said, all men and women who 
knew the boy seemed to love him. 

David Bartow, in the very beautiful 
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home of Mr. Allward, might have as- 
sumed the réle of a modern Othello—that 
is, as far as Miss Alice Homans was con- 
cerned. It would have been easy for this 
particularly good-looking young man to 
have enlisted the sympathy of almost any 
girl by well-told tales of his life of hard- 
ship and real adventure with the circus. 
His breeding was so evident that it was 
impossible to believe Bartow not ris- 
ing superior to any occupation into which 
circumstances had forced him. But the 
young man neither told adventures of the 
circus nor of the livery stable at Bartows. 
He was not an Othello—just a strong, 
young man from a New England village, 
virile in mind and body, always ready to 
be amusing or amused and with a per- 
fectly naive desire for knowledge of this 
new world where fate seemed to have 
dropped him, and of which he knew and, 
best of all, pretended to know so very 
little. 

David had fortunately come into the 
life of Alice Homans at a moment when 
circumstances permitted that young 
woman to give him more of her time than 
would have been at all possible at any 
other season of the year. Many of her 
girl friends had not yet returned to town, 
and those who had were girding their 
loins at their own particular dressmaker 
or husbanding their finances for the more 
strenuous season to follow. And then 
David was quite different from the other 
men she knew—even the few men she 
knew very well. His way of looking at 
things was as fresh and as clean from the 
taint of overcrowded civilization as the 
breezes that blow in from the sea across 
the salty meadows of his native town, and 
he looked on women with a reverence and 
a belief which Miss Homans had some- 
times read of but never met before. 

For two months he saw much of the girl 
who lived in the great house uptown—he 
used to drop in to sce her in the late after- 
noon and often he dined with her and her 
stepfather, generally just the three of 
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them, but sometimes with other of their 
friends, and David never ceased to wonder 
how extremely simple all of these rich and 
important people were and what consid- 
eration, even friendliness, they had always 
shown him. As for Miss Homans, she had 
at first secretly regarded him from the 
viewpoint of the Rivington society work- 
er, but in two months that had all changed 
and now he was as one of themselves. 

These months had wrought many 
changes, although the lives of the people 
at Mrs. Garrison’s and those sheltered by 
the roof of the house on Riverside Drive, 
at least on the surface, appeared unruf- 
fled. It is true that David had not been 
so constané in his attentions at the board- 
ing-house, but that was impossible, for . 
Miss Montmorency had been and still was 
playing a series of engagements at the 
vaudeville theaters in and about New 
York. The mornings, however, were still 
theirs, and David often found time to 
meet her at the stage door, after Maggie 
had finished her act, and take her out to a 
neighboring restaurant for a little sup- 
per. The two months had indeed wrought 
havoc with David’s savings—he had 
bought new clothes and boxes of candy 
and bunches of violets, which his interests 
at the house uptown seemed to demand. 
He had counted the cost many times of 
late and had failed to suffer one single 
pang of regret. There was always a 
place waiting for him at the winter quar- 
ters of the circus, and he knew that the 
day was not far distant when he must say 
au revoir to Miss Montmorency and, per- 
haps, good-by to the new friends who had 
been so very good to him. 

The trouble all came about just because 
one bright November afternoon Maggie 
chose to change her usual mode of pro- 
cedure, from Proctor’s Theater on Fifty- 
eighth Street, to the boarding-house on 
Forty-second Street. She had finished her 
turn on the stage, and by half-past four 
was ready for the car home. But the sky 
was so blue and the air so clear and brac- 
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ing, after the close heated atmosphere of 
the theater, that Maggie decided she 
would indulge herself in the luxury of a 
walk down the avenue and see the gowns 
and carriages of the truly rich. There 
was also another reason why ener 
wished to return home by way of Fi 

Avenue. That very day, on the way up- 
town, she had bought a new silk waist, and 
so pleased was she with her purchase 
that she had worn it to the theater and 
had had the old one sent home. Its color 
was quite a wonderful green—it reminded 
her the moment she first saw it of the green 
fields and the hot days in summer when 
the smell of clover filled the air and the 
white tents of the Wilber Allied Shows 
glistened like silver in the rays of the 
morning sun. It would not be many 
months now, thought Maggie, as she 
sauntered along Fifty-eighth Street, be- 
fore she and David would be back again, 
tramping over the green fields together. 
How clear and pure the air was there, 
sleeping under the white tents! How very 
different from the stuffy bedrooms at Mrs. 
Garrison’s! With her pretty face crowned 
by its mass of brown-gold curls and sur- 
mounted by a hat, wheel-shape in pat- 
tern and of a brilliant scarlet, Maggie 
swung into Fifth Avenue. Her soft, round 
cheeks were dimpled and her lips wore 
a constant smile—a smile not aimed par- 
ticularly at the passersby, but which en- 
veloped all humanity, as well as the car- 
riages and horses and buildings and fleecy 
clouds. The bracing air brought the 
blood tingling to her already rosy cheeks, 
and just from the pure animal joy of liv- 
ing, Maggie beamed on all about her. 
Had the avenue been twice as broad and 
twice as crowded as it was at that, its 
busiest hour, it is not possible that the 
flamboyant presence of Maggie Mont- 
morency would have gone unnoticed. 
Perhaps it was the bright, pretty face, 
or perhaps it was the green waist and the 
scarlet hat and the short bicycle skirt, 
gathered closely about the graceful lit- 
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tle figure, but whatever it was, there is no 
question that when Maggie passed on 
that particular afternoon, Fifth Avenue 
took notice. 

It was most unfortunate, but David, 
too, had gone for a walk up the avenue, 
and had met Miss Homans, who had come 
down-town to do some shopping. When 
he met her she had just dismissed her 
carriage and had started to walk briskly 
home. It was really very unfortunate, for 
it was, as a matter of fact, the very first 
time that they had ever met, except at 
the girl’s home. They were approaching 
Fiftieth Street when the green waist of 
Maggie first appeared to them. From 
afar off Maggie recognized David and 
David recognized Maggie. Their eyes 
met and shifted. With undisguised inter- 
est she turned to the face and the clothes 
of David’s companion. Miss Homans’ 
dress seemed so very simple to Maggie, 


_ and yet there was something about the 


black cloth and sables and the glisten- 
ing white gloves which caused a little 
lump to rise in her throat, and in her con- 
fusion her eyes turned again to David. 
They were just passing her then, and 
David was blowing his nose with great 
violence, and his handkerchief quite hid 
his eyes from hers. For one brief moment 
Maggie stopped short, the moisture gath- 
ered on her forehead, the blood from her 
whole body surged into her head—the only 
relief possible seemed to be to scream 
aloud. But the girl did not scream; she 
just started again on her walk down the 
avenue, but now there was no smile on 
the pretty lips. A sob rose and died in 
her throat behind clenched teeth. And 
then Maggie gave a convulsive clutch at 
her reticule, 

“Pshaw!? she muttered, “and just to 
think I had my gloves with me all the 
time.” 

In her chosen profession Maggie had 
learned that if she did not protect her 
own interests no one was very likely to 
do it for her, which probably accounted _ 
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for her calling the next afternoon on Miss 
Homans. Dressed in her new green waist, 
the scarlet hat and a black alpaca skirt, 
and a new pair of white gloves, Maggie 
presented herself at the Allward home. 
The butler received her graciously and 
told her that Miss Homans was not at 
home, but that his mistress had asked him 
to tell any one who called that she would 
return by five o’clock. Maggie decided 
to wait and was shown into the drawing 
room. It was not what she had expected 
or cared for. The room was unquestiona- 
bly large, but on the whole presented a 
most dull appearance. The wood work, 
and it pretty nearly all seemed to be wood 
work, was very dark, and the heavy oil 
paintings on the walls did little toward 
relieving the general gloom. Maggie had 
expected a great deal of gold decora- 
tion and a handsome display of mirrors, 
both of which were totally absent. The 
only things that bore the sign of life 
were a bunch of roses on a little table by 
the window and a bright log fire crackling 
on the broad hearth. The girl walked over 
to the window, sniffed at the long- 
stemmed flowers, and then crossing the 
room again, took up her stand in front 


of the fire. In a few minutes the heavy’ 


maroon velvet curtains, which opened on 
the hall, separated, and Miss Homans 
came in to greet her guest. At the sight 
of Maggie she stopped, while a broad 
mahogany table in the center of the room 
still separated them. With a look of in- 
terrogation Miss Homans bowed to her 
visitor. 

“I didn’t have a card,” said Maggie, 
clasping her hands behind her back, “but 
my name is Miss Marguerite Montmor- 
ency.” 

Miss Homans inclined her head in the 
general direction of her guest. 

“I saw you yesterday on Fifth Av- 
enue,” continued Maggie, “with a partic- 
ular friend of mine—Dave Bartow.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” said Miss 
Homans; “I remember perfectly now hav- 
ing seen you on the avenue. Well?” 
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“Well, there’s some things I wanted to 
tell you about Dave Bartow which I 
thought perhaps you didn’t know.” 

Miss Homans looked up and smiled 
pleasantly. “That is hardly necessary, I 
fear, Miss Montmorency. Mr. Bartow is 
a relative of Mr. Allward—that, I think, 
is all I care to know. Was that your only 
object in coming to see me?” 

Maggie felt the collar of her new waist 
suddenly tightening about her throat and 
her hands clasped back of her swelling in 
the already too tight gloves. 

“You can’t bluff me that way, Miss 
Homans,” she said, catching her breath 
and lowering her voice, which was trying 
to scream out. “You can’t insult me. I 
know that you’re rich; I know that you 
wear fine clothes, and that you live in a 
big house, and that you don’t work for 
your living. Neither did I, always, but I 
work for my living now—I’m an artist, I 
am. I’m Marguerite Montmorency—if 
you doubt it go and look at the frames in 
front of Proctor’s. I took up with Dave 
Bartow when he was only a tentman and a 
hostler. And before that he worked in a 
stable at Bartows, but I didn’t care. I 
took up with him and made him what he is 
to-day in the troupe.” 

Miss Homans turned from her visitor 
and walked toward the door. 

“Are you going to quit me?” said Mag 

e. 
“No,” answered Alice, “I’m going to 
ring for the man to show you to the 
door.” 

Maggie threw up her hand protesting- 
ly: “Don’t, for God’s sake, don’t,” she 
whispered. “You don’t understand.” 

Miss Homans stopped and turned back 
toward the visitor. In the glare of the 
fire stood the frail, pitiable figure of Mag- 
gie, dressed in all her garish finery. In 
her life she had known many battles—her 
fiery temper was for ever getting beyond 
her ential, and she had ea any eaxk 
rels with many women. But they had 
answered her back with the same foul 
names which she had cried out to them. 
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Maggie remembered even now how one 
woman had struck her full in the mouth 
with her open hand. But now this was 
quite different. Here was a woman who 
would neither answer her nor strike her— 
who would not even change her look of 
complete indifference to any thing she 
might say to her. Maggie put her hands 
up to her temples and pressed them until 
the buttons on her gloves sank deep into 
her flesh and brought her back to her sit- 
uation. : 

“T never knew a woman like you,” Mag- 
gie muttered. “You don’t fight fair, you 
don’t.” 

“If you have recovered your temper,” 
said Miss Homans, “and are quite 
ready—” 

“Don’t ring that bell,” Maggie broke 
in; “don’t ring that bell. You can’t treat 
me as if I was a bad woman or a beggar 
or a book agent. You don’t fight fair, I 
tell you.” 

Maggie started toward the door, and 
then, when she had reached the table, the 
little figure suddenly seemed to waver, and 
she fell on her knees—crushed and im- 
potent, and throwing her arms on the 
table, buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed aloud. 

Miss Homans for a moment hesitated, 
and then walked over to the window and 
took the bunch of roses from the vase. 
Then she went back to where Maggie was 
kneeling and laid her hand gently on 
the girl’s shoulder. 

“Come, my dear,” she said,—“I fear 
you must be going now. Take these with 
you, won’t you?” 

Maggie pulled herself to her feet, and 
with her head lowered, mechanically 
reached out for the flowers. Then she 
started to grope her way to the dogr- 
way, but before she reached it the cur- 
tains were separated and the servant an- 
nounced Mr. Bartow. 

And then Maggie heard Miss Homans 
saying, as though she were quite a long 
way off, “I have had a visit from a little 
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friend of yours. She is not very well, I 
am afraid. I think, perhaps, you had bet- 
ter take her home.” 

When they left the house Maggie 
took David’s arm, and together they 
walked in silence over toward the river, 
until they came to a bench, where they 
could talk and where there was no fear 
of being overheard. 

For some moments they sat together in 
silence. Then Maggie suddenly dug her 
heel viciously into the earth. 

“I told her—everything,” she whis- 
pered. 

David nodded and continued to follow 
with his eyes a clumsy barge puffing its 
way slowly up the river. 

Maggie waited for him to ask what 
Miss Homans had said in answer, and she 
had determined to be quite fair and to tell 
him everything. But David chose to re- 
main silent and look out dully on the 
river lying below them. 

“I couldn’t help it, Davy,” Maggie 
sobbed ; “I couldn’t help it, after seeing 
you and her together yesterday, and me 
going to Buffalo on Sunday. I couldn’t 
bear to think of leaving you here alone 
with her. Won’t you come with me, 
Davy?” 

“You mean—marry you?” he said. 

The girl raised her face wet with tears 
close up to his, and reaching out, took 
one of his hands in both of hers. 

“All right, little one,” he said cheer- 
fully, “that’ll be all right.” 

When they reached the boarding-house 
David found a letter waiting on the hall 
table, and while he read it under the dim 
light of the one flickering gas-jet, Maggie 
sat swinging her legs from the shelf of the 
hall mirror. 

‘Is it from her?” Maggie asked. 

David shook his head and read the let- 
ter again from the beginning to the end. 

‘Who then?” she asked. 

But David only nodded his head and 
stuck the letter in his pocket. 

“You know we’re engaged, now, Davy,” 
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she said, putting her hand on his arm, 
“and we shouldn’t have any secrets, should 
we? You’ll make me right unhappy if you 
don’t let me see that letter.” 

“It would make you very unhappy if 
you did,” he said. “It isn’t from a girl, 
I promise you.” _ 

They went to their rooms, but Maggie 
did not forget the letter that David would 
not let her see. She thought of it at din- 
ner, and she thought of it as she was 
dressing to go on the stage, and even 
when she was before the audience she could 
not forget it or the expression of David’s 
face as he had read and reread the letter 
that afternoon in Mrs. Garrison’s hall- 
way. That night he came to fetch her 
home from the theater after her per- 
formance, and he was apparently in the 
best of spirits, but Maggie only clung to 
his arm and refused to smile even at his 
brightest sayings—the unread letter was 
still before her. : 

It was well past midnight when Maggie 
decided that she could no longer endure 
the uncertainty of the contents of the un- 
foreseen barrier which had suddenly 
arisen in the path of their extreme happi- 
ness. There was nothing that any one 
could possibly say in writing, at least so 
Maggie argued with herself, that could 
possibly be so unbearable as this uncer- 
tainty. And so she got out of her bed 
and put on a wrapper and her slippers 
and lightly tip-toed down the narrow 
stairs until she had reached David’s door. 
Then she held her breath and listened to 
the long, even breathing of the sleeping 
man inside. Cautiously she opened the 
door and groped her way about the dark 
room until she found the chair on which 
David had hung his coat. She found the 
letter in the inside pocket, just where he 
had placed it. Then she returned to her 
room and locked the door behind her, 
threw off her wrapper, turned the gas 
full on, and with her hands trembling, 
tore the letter out of its envelope. 

It read: 
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“My Dear David: I always believed 
that you were your father’s own son,— 
when you told us about your life in the liv- 
ery stable and the circus I was sure of it. 
But now that you have shown the kind of 
stuff you are made of I see no reason why 
you should return to your former posi- 
tion. Had your father lived I believe he 
would have been pleased to have had you 
with me, and I hope you will be. I have 
made a place for you at the office, and you 
will be given every opportunity to ad- 
vance yourself. We are ready for you at 
any time, but I think you perhaps had 
best dine with Alice and myself to-mor- 
row (Sunday) and talk it over, and even 
drink a toast to the new financier. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Wa ttTer ALLWagD.” 


Maggie read the letter several times 
and then tossed it on her dressing table. 
She threw herself on the bed and for a 
long time lay on her back and stared 
wide-eyed at the yellow gas flame above 
her. It was dawn when the girl, cold and 
aching in every muscle, got up from the 
bed and began mechanically to throw a 
few necessary clothes into a dress suit 
case. This task completed she dressed her 
self and then looked about for the paper 
and pen necessary to write the letter she 
had already composed many times. But, 
finding neither, she took a stub of a 
pencil and scribbled a few words on the 
back of David’s letter. This is what Mag- . 
gie wrote: 


“Dear Friend Davy: I am leaving on 
the early morning train for Buffalo to- 
day instead of to-morrow, so I will not 
see you again. I couldn’t stand not see- 
ing your letter, so I stole it after you 
were asleep. Do you remember a tintype 
we had taken together on the road? Mine 
got cracked, so I wish you would send 
me yours—you won’t need it now. Mail 
it to me at Buffalo, Shea’s Music Hall, or 
Troquois Hotel. I know the Iroquois is 
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pretty rich for a slack-wire performer, but 
I’m going to drink to your success in the 
new job to-night myself, and I want to 
do it right.” 


There were several other things Maggie 
would like to have said, but the lead of the 
pencil had worn down so that it was quite 
useless, and there was no penknife at hand. 
She put the letter back in its envelope, and 
carrying it in one hand and her suit case 
in the other, she descended the stairs until 
she had reached the landing at David’s 
door. From his breathing she knew that 
he was still sleeping soundly, and so she 
pushed the letter under the door and 
passed down through the dark hallway 
and out of the front door into Forty-sec- 
ond Street. It was barely daylight, and 
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the street lamps were still shining dully 
through a drizzling rain, but Maggie 
did not seem to notice this. She crossed 
the pavement, and resting her valise, 
stood for some moments looking up at 
the gloomy front of the boarding house. 
Of course she would come back to it 
next winter, after the circus had closed, 
perhaps before then. Yet, as she looked 
up at the brown-stone house with the 
drawn blinds that morning she knew that 
the place would never be quite the same 
to her again. And then a milk cart rattled 
by over the rough cobble-stones, and Mag- 
gie suddenly realized where she was, and 
so she brushed the sleeve of her coat across 
her eyes and, picking up the valise, 
started out again on her way to the rail- © 
way station. 


CAMPING SONG 
By Bliss Carman 


Hés your dinner lost its savor, 
Has your greeting lost its cheer? 
Is your daily stunt a burden? 
Is your laughter half a sneer? 
There’s a medicine to cure you, 
There’s a way to lift your load, 
With a horse and a saddle and a mile of open road. 


Is your eyeball growing bilious? 

Is your temper getting short? 

Is this life a blind delusion, 

Or a grim, unlovely sport? 

There’s a world of health and beauty, 
There’s a help that can not fail, 

In a day behind the burros 

On a dusty mountain trail. 


Come out, old man, we're going 

To a land that’s free and large, 

Where the rainless skies are resting 

On a snowy mountain marge. 

When we camp in God’s own country, 

You will find yourself again, 

With a fire and a blanket and the stars upon the plain! 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE MACHINES 


By Gerald Stanley Lee 


AUTHOR OF “CONFESSIONS OF AN UNSCIENTIFIC MIND; ETC. 


E is always hearing it said that 
if a thing is to be called poetic, it 
must have great ideas in it, and 

must successfully express them. The idea 
that there is poetry in machinery has to 
meet the objection that, while a machine 
may have great ideas in it, “it does not 
look it.” The average machine not only 
fails to express the idea that it stands for, 
but it generally expresses something else. 
The language of the average machine, 
when one eonsiders what it is for, what it 
is actually doing, is not merely irrele- 
vant or feeble: it is often absurd. It is a 
rare machine which, when one looks for 
poetry in it, does not make itself ridicu- 
lous. 

The only answer that can be made to 
this objection is that a steam engine 
(when one thinks of it) really expresses 
itself as well as the rest of us. All lan- 
guage is irrelevant, feeble and absurd. 
We live in an organically inexpressible 
world. The language of everything in it 
is absurd. Judged merely by its outer 
signs, the universe over our heads—with 
its cunning little stars in it—is the heig it 
of absurdity, as a self-expression. The 
sky laughs at us. We know it when we 
look in a telescope. Time and space are 
God’s jokes. Looked at strictly in its 
outer language, the whole visible world is 
a joke. To suppose that God has ever ex- 
pressed Himself to us in it, or to suppose 
that He could express Himself in it, or 
that any one can express anything in it, 
is not to see the point of the joke. 

We can not even express ourselves to 
one another. The language of everything 
we use or touch is absurd. Nearly all of 
the tools we do our living with—even the 


things that human beings amuse them- 
selves with—are inexpressive and foolish- 
looking. Golf and tennis and football 
have all been accused in turn, by people 
who do not know them from the inside, of 
being meaningless. A golf-stick does not 
convey anything to the uninitiated, but 
the bare sight of a golf-stick lying on a 
seat is a feeling to the one to whom it be- 


_ longs, a play of sense and spirit to him, 


a subtle thrill in his arms. The same is 
true of a new fiery-red baby, which, con- 
sidering the fuss that is made about it, to 
a comparative outsider like a small boy, 
has always been from the beginning of the 
world a ridiculous and inadequate object. 
A man could not possibly imagine, even 
if he gave all his time to it, a more 
futile, reckless, hapless expression of or 
pointer to an immortal soul than a week- 
old baby wailing at Time and Space. The 
idea of a baby may be all right, but in its 
outer form, at first, at least, a baby is a 
failure, and always has been. The same is 
true of our other musical instruments. A 
horn caricatures music. A flute is a man 
rubbing a black stick with his lips. A 
trombone player is a monster. We listen 
solemnly to the violin—the voice of an 
archangel with a board tucked under his 
chin—and to Girardi’s ’cello—a whole 
human race laughing and crying and 
singing to us between a boy’s knees. The 
eye-language of the violin has to be in- 
terpreted, and only people who are culti- 
vated enough to suppress whole parts of 
themselves (rather useful and important 
parts elsewhere) can enjoy a great opera 
—a huge conspiracy of symbolism, every 
visible thing in it standing for something 
that can not be seen, beckoning at some- 
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thing that can not be heard. Nothing 
could possibly be more grotesque, looked 
at from the outside or by a tourist from 
another planet or another religion, than 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in a 
Protestant church. All things have their 
outer senses, and these outer senses have to 
be learned one at a time by being flashed 
through with inner ones. Except to peo- 
ple who have tried it, nothing could be 
more grotesque than kissing, as a form of 
human expression. A reception—a room- 
ful of people shouting at each other three 
inches away—is comical enough. So is 
handshaking. Looked at from the out- 
side, what could be more unimpressive 
than the spectacle of the greatest digni- 
tary of the United States put in a vise in 
his own house for three hours, having his 
hand squeezed by long rows of people? 
And, taken as a whole, scurrying about in 
its din, what could possibly be more gro- 
tesque than a great city—a city looked at 
from almost any adequate, respectable 
place for an immortal soul to look from— 
a star, for instance, or a beautiful life? 
Whether he is looked at by ants or by 
angels, every outer token that pertains to 
man is absurd and unfinished until some 
inner thing is put with it. Man himself 
is futile and comic-looking (to the other 
animals), rushing empty about space. 
New York .is a spectacle for a squirrel to 
laugh at, and, from the point of view of 
a mouse, a man is a mere stupid, sitting- 
down, skull-living, desk-infesting animal. 
All these things being true of expres- 
sion—both the expression of men and of 
God—the fact that machines which have 
poetry in them do not express it very well 
does not trouble me much. I do not for- 
get the look of the first ocean-engine I 
ever saw—four or five stories of it; nor do 
I forget the look of the ocean-engine’s en- 
gineer as in its mighty heart-beat he stood 
with his strange, happy, helpless ““Twelve 
thousand horse-power, sir!’? upon his lips. 
That first night with my first engineer 
still follows me. The time seems always 
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coming back to me again when he brought 
me up from his whirl of wheels in the 
hold to the deck of stars, and left me—my 
new wonder all stumbling through me— 
alone with them and with my thoughts. 


The engines breathe 

No sound but cinders on the sails 

And the ghostly heave, 

The voice the wind makes in the mast— 
And dainty gales 

And fluffs of mist and smoking stars 
Floating past— 

From night-lit funnels. 


In the wild of the heart of God I stand. 
Time and Space 

Wheel past my face. 

Forever. Everywhere. 
T alone. 

Beyond the Here and There 
Now and Then 

Of men, 

Winds from the unknown 
Round me blow 

Blow to the unknown again. 


Out in its solitude I hear the prow 
Beyond the silence-crowded decks 
Laughing and shouting 

At Night, 

Lashing the heads and necks 

Of the lifted seas, 

That in their flight 

Urge onward . 

And rise and sweep and leap and sink 
To the very brink 

Of Heaven. 


Timber and steel and smoke 

And Sleep 

Thousand-souled 

A quiver, 

A deadened thunder, 

A vague and countless creep 

Through the hold, 

The weird and dusky chariot lunges on 
Through Fate. 

From the lookout watch of my soul’s eyes 
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Above the houses of the deep 

Their shadowy haunches fall and rise 

—O’er the glimmer-gabled roofs 

The flying of their hoofs, 

Through the wonder and the dark 

Where skies and waters meet 

The shimmer of manes and knees 

Dust of seas. . 

The sound of breathing, urge, confusion 

And the beat, the starlight beat 

Soft and far and stealthy-fleet = 

Of the dim unnumbered trampling of 
their feet. 


II 


One of the hardest things about being 
an inventor is that the machines, except- 
ing the poorer ones, never show off. The 
first time that the phonograph (whose 
talking had been rumored of many 
months) was allowed to talk in public, it 
talked to an audience in Metuchen, New 
Jersey, and, much to Mr. Edison’s dis- 
may, everybody laughed. Instead of be- 
ing impressed with the real idea of the 
phonograph—being impressed because it 
could talk at all—people were impressed 
because it talked through its nose. 

The more modern a machine is, when a 
man stands before it and seeks to know it, 
the more it expects of the man, the more 
it appeals to his imagination and his soul, 
—the less it is willing to appeal to the 
outside of him. If he will not look with 
his whole being at a twin-screw steamer, 
he will not see it. Its poetry is under 
water. This is one of the chief character- 
istics of the modern world, that its poetry 
is under water. The old sidewheel steamer 
floundering around in the big seas, 
pounding the air and water both with her 
huge, showy paddles, is not so poetic- 
looking as the sailboat, and the poetry in 
the sailboat is not so obvious, so plainly 
on top, as in a gondola. 

People who do not admit poetry in ma- 
chinery in general admit that there is 
poetry in a Dutch windmill, because the 
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poetry is in sight. A Dutch windmill 
flourishes. The American windmill, being 
improved so much that it does not flour- 
ish, is supposed not to have poetry in it 
at all. The same general principle holds 
good with every machine that has been 
invented. The more the poet—that is, the 
inventor—works on it, the less the poetry 
in it shows. Progress in a modern ma- 
chine, if one watches it in its various 
stages, always consists in making a ma- 
chine stop posing and get down to work. 
The earlier locomotive, puffing helplessly 
along with a few cars on its crooked rails, 
was much more fire-breathing, dragon-like 
and picturesque than the locomotive that 
came next, and the locomotive that came 
next, while very different, was more im- 
pressive than the present one. Every one 
remembers it,—the important-looking, 
bell-headed, woodpile-eating locomotive 
of thirty years ago, with its noisy steam- 
blowing habits and its ceaseless water- 
drinking habits, with its grim, spreading 
cowcatcher and its huge plug-hat—who 
does not remember it—fussing up and 
down stations, ringing its bell forever 
and whistling at everything in sight? 
It was impossible to travel on a train 
at all thirty years ago without al- 
ways thinking of the locomotive. It 
shoved itself at people. It was always do- 
ing things—now at one end of the train 
and now at the other, ringing its bell 
down the track, blowing in at the win- 
dows, it fumed and spread enough in 
hauling three cars from Boston to Con- 
cord to get to Chicago and back. It was 
the poetic, old-fashioned way that engines 
were made. One takes a train from New 
York to San Francisco now, and scarcely 
knows there is an engine on it. All he 
knows is that he is going, and sometimes 
the going is so good he hardly knows 
that. 


The modern engines, the short-necked, 
pin-headed, large-limbed, silent ones, 
plunging with smooth and splendid leaps 
down their aisles of space—engines with- 
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out any faces, blind, grim, conquering, 
lifting the world—are more poetic to 
some of us than the old engines were, for 
the very reason that they are not so po- 
etic-looking. They are less showy, more 
furtive, suggestive, modern and perfect. 
In proportion as a machine is modern it 
hides its face. It refuses to look as poetic 
as it is; and if it makes a sound, it is al- 
most always a sound that is too small for 
it, or one that belongs to some one else. 
The trolley-wire, lifting a whole city home 
to supper, is a giant with a falsetto voice. 
The large-sounding, the poetic-sounding, 
is not characteristic of the modern spirit. 
In so far as it exists at all in the modern 
age, either in its machinery or its poetry, 
it exists because it is accidental or left 
over. There was a deep bass steamer on 
the Mississippi once, with a very small 
head of steam, which any one would have 
admitted had poetry in it—old-fashioned 
poetry. Every time it whistled it stopped. 


III 
It is not true to.say that the modern 


man does not care for poetry. He does 
not care for poetry that bears on—or for 


eloquent poetry. He cares for poetry in a’ 


new sense. In the old sense he does not 
care for eloquence in anything. The 
lawyer on the floor of Congress who seeks 
to win votes by a show of eloquence is 
turned down. Votes are facts, and if the 
votes are to be won, facts must be ar- 
ranged to do it. The doctor who stands 
best with the typical modern patient is 
not the most agreeable, sociable, jogging- 
about man a town contains, like the doc- 
tor of the days gone by. He talks less. 
He even prescribes less, and the reason 
that it is hard to be a modern minister 
(already cut down from two hours and a 
half to twenty or thirty minutes) is that 
one has to practise more than one can 
preach. 

To be modern is to be suggestive and 
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symbolic, to stand for more than one says 
or looks—the little girl with her loom 
clothing twelve hundred people. People 
like it. They are used to it. All life 
around them is filled with it. The old- 
fashioned prayer-meeting is dying out in 
the modern church because it is a mere 
speciality in modern lifes The prayer- 
meeting recognizes but one way of pray- 
ing, and people who have a gift for pray- 
ing that way go, but the majority of 
people—people who have discovered that 
there are a thousand other ways of pray- 
ing, and who like them better—stay 
away. 

When the telegraph machine was first 
thought of, the words all showed on the 
outside. When it was improved it became 
inner and subtle. The messages were read: 
by sound. Everything we have which im- 
proves at all improves in the same way. 
The exterior conception of righteousness 
of a hundred years ago—namely, that a 
man must do right because it is his duty 
—is displaced by the modern one, the 
morally thorough one—namely, that a 
man must do right because he likes it—do 
it from the inside. The more improved 
righteousness is, the less it shows on the 
outside. The more modern righteousness 
is, the more it looks like selfishness, the 
better the modern world likes it, and the 
more it counts. 

On the whole, it is against a thing 
rather than in its favor, in the twentieth 
century, that it looks large. Time was 
when if it had not been known as a matter 
of fact that Galileo discovered heaven 
with a glass three feet long, men would 
have said that it would hardly do to dis- 
cover heaven with anything less than six 
hundred feet long. To the ancients, Gali- 
leo’s instrument, even if it had been prac- 
tical, would not have been poetic or fit- 
ting. To the moderns, however, the fact 
that Galileo’s star-tool was three feet 
long, that he carried a new heaven about 
with him in his hands, was half the poetry 
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and wonder of it. Yet it was not so poetic- 
looking as the six-hundred-foot telescope 
invented later, which never worked. 

Nothing could be more impressive than 
the original substantial typewriter. One 
felt, every time he touched a letter, as 
if he must have said a sentence. It was 
like saying things with pile-drivers. The 
machine obtruded itself at every point. It 
flourished its means and ends. It was a 
gesticulating machine. One commenced 
every new line with his foot. 

The same general principle may be seen 
running alike through machinery and 
through life. The history of man is traced 
in water wheels. The overshot wheel be- 
longed to a period when everything else 
—religion, literature and art—was over- 
shot. When, as time passed on, common 
men began to think, began to think under 
a little, the Reformation came in—and 
the undershot wheel, as a matter of course. 
There is no denying that the overshot 
wheel is more poetic-looking—it does its 
work with twelve quarts of water at a time 
and shows every quart—but it soon de- 
velops into the undershot wheel, which 
shows only the drippings of the water, 
and the undershot wheel develops into the 
turbine wheel, which keeps everything out 
of sight—except its work. The water in 
the six turbine wheels at Niagara has 
sixty thousand horses in it, but it is not 
nearly as impressive and poetic-looking as 
six turbine wheels’ worth of water would 
be—wasted and going over the Falls. 

The main fact about the modern man as 
regards poetry is that he prefers poetry 
that has this reserved turbine-wheel trait 
in it. It is because most of the poetry the 
modern man gets a chance to see to-day is 
merely going over the Falls that poetry 
is not supposed to appeal to the modern 
man. He supposes so himself. He sup- 
poses that a dynamo (forty street-cars on 
forty streets, flying through the dark) is 
not poetic, but its whir holds him, sense 
and spirit, spellbound, more than any 
poetry that is being written. The things 
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that are hidden—the things that are spir- 
itual and wondering—are the ones that 
appeal to him. The idle, foolish look of a 
magnet fascinates him. He gropes in his 
own body silently, harmlessly with the X- 
ray, and watches with awe the beating of 
his heart. He glories in inner essences, 
both in his life and in his art. He is the 
disciple of the X-ray, the defier of ap- 
pearances. Why should a man who has 
seen the inside of matter care about ap- 
pearances, either in little things or great? 
Or why argue about the man, or argue 
about the man’s God, or quibble with 
words? Perhaps he is matter. Perhaps he 
is spirit. If he is spirit, he is matter- 
loving spirit, and if he is matter, he is 
spirit-loving matter. Every time he 
touches a spiritual thing, he makes it (as 
God makes mountains out of sunlight) a 
material thing. Every time he touches a 
material thing, in proportion as he 
touches it mightily he brings out inner 
light in it. He spiritualizes it. He aban- 
dons the glistening brass knocker—pleas- 
ing symbol to the outer sense—for a tiny 
knob on his porch door and a far-away 
tinkle in his kitchen. The brass knocker 
does not appeal to the spirit enough for 


’ the modern man, nor to the imagination. 


He wants an inner world to draw on, to 
ring a door bell with. He loves to wake 
the unseen. He will not even ring a door 
bell if he can help it. He likes it better, 
by touching a button, to have a door bell 
rung for him by a couple of metals down 
in his cellar chewing each other. He likes 
to reach down twelve flights of stairs with 
a thrill on a wire and open his front door. 
He may be seen riding in three stories 
along his streets, but he takes his engines 
all off the tracks and crowds them into one 
engine and puts it out of sight. The more 
a thing is out of the sight of his eyes the 
more his soul sees it and glories in it. His 
fireplace is underground. Hidden water 
spouts over his head and pours beneath 
his feet through his house. Hidden light 
creeps through the dark in it. The more 
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might, the more subtlety. He hauls the 
whole human race around the crust of the 
earth with a vapor made out of a solid. 
He stops solids—sixty miles an hour— 
with invisible air. He photographs the 
tone of his voice on a platinum plate. 
His voice reaches across Death with the 
platinum plate. He is heard of the un- 
born. If he speaks in either one of his 
worlds he takes two worlds to speak with. 
He will not be shut in with one. If he 
lives in either he wraps the other about 
him. He makes men walk on air. He 
drills out rocks with a cloud and he breaks 
open mountains with gas. The more per- 
fect he makes his machines the more 
spiritual they are, the more their power 
hides itself. The more the machines of 
the man loom in human life the more they 
reach down into Silence, and into Dark- 
ness. Their foundations are infinity. The 
infinity which is the man’s infinity is their 
infinity. The machines grasp all Space 
for him. They lean out on ether. They 
are the man’s machines, The man has 
made them and the nian worships with 
them. From the first breath of flame, 
burning out the secret of the Dust to the 
last shadow of the Dust—the breathless, 
soundless shadow of The Dust, which he 
calls Electricity—the man worships the 
invisible, the intangible. Electricity is his 
prophet. It sums him up. It sums up his 
modern world and the religion and the 
arts of his modern world. Out of all the 
machines that he has made the electric 
machine is the most modern because it is 
the most spiritual. The empty and futile 
look of a trolley wire does not trouble the 
modern man. It is his instinctive expres- 
sion of himself. All the habits of electric- 
‘ity are his habits. Electricity has the 
modern man’s temperament—the passion 
of being invisible and irresistible. The 
electric machine fills him with brother- 
hood and delight. It is the first of the ma- 
chines that he can not help seeing is like 
himself. It is the symbol of the man’s 
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highest self. His own soul beckons to 
him out of it. 

And the more electricity grows the 
more like the man it grows, the more 
spirit-like it is. The telegraph wire 
around the globe is melted into the wire- 
less telegraph. The words of his spirit 
break away from The Dust. They en- 
velop the earth like ether and Human 


Speech, at last, unconquerable, im- 
measurable, subtile as the light of stars, 
—fights its way to God. 


The man no longer gropes in the dull 
helpless ground or through the froth of 
heaven for the spirit. Having drawn to 
him the X-ray, which makes spirit out of 
dust, and the wireless telegraph, which 
makes earth out of air, he delves into the 
deepest sea as a cloud. He strides heaven. 
He has touched the hem of the garment 
at last of Exectricrry—the archangel 
of matter. 


IV 


Religion consists in being proud of the 
Creator. Poetry is largely the same feel- 
ing—a kind of personal joy one takes in 
the way the world is made and is being 
made every morning. The true lover of 
nature is touched with a kind of cosmic 
family pride—every time he looks up 
from his work—sees the night and morn- 
ing, still and splendid, hanging over him. 
Probably if there were another universe 
than this one, to go and visit in, or if 
there were an extra Creator we could go 
to—some of us—and boast about the one 
we have, it would afford infinite relief 
among many classes of people—especial- 
ly poets. 

The most common sign that poetry, _ 
real poetry, exists in the modern human 
heart is the pride that people are taking 
in the world. The typical modern man, 
whatever may be said or not said of his 
religion, of his attitude toward the maker 
of the world, has regular and almost daily 
habits of being proud of the world. 
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In the twentieth century the best way 
for a man to worship God is going to be 
to realize his own nature, to recognize 
what he is for, and be a god, too. We be- 
lieve to-day that the best recognition of 
God consists in recognizing the fact that 
He is not a mere God who does divine 
things himself, but a God: who can make 
others do them. 

Looked at from the point of view of a 
mere God who does divine things himself, 
an earthquake, for instance, may be called 
a rather feeble affair, a slight jar to a 
ball going 68,040 miles an hour—a 
Creator could do little less, if He gave a 
bare thought to it—but when I waked a 
few mornings ago and felt myself swing- 
ing in my own house as if it were a ham- 
mock, and was told that some men down 
in Hazardville, Connecticut, had man- 
aged to shake the planet like that, with 
some gunpowder they had made, I felt a 
new respect for Messrs. Hazard and Co. 
I was proud of man, my Brother. Does he 
not shake loose the Force of Gravity— 
make the very hand of God to tremble? 
To his thoughts the very hills, with their 


hearts of stone, make soft responses— . 


when he thinks them. 

The Corliss engine of Machinery Hall 
in "76, under its sky of iron and glass, is 
remembered by many people the day they 
saw it first as one of the great experiences 
of life. Like some vast, Titanic spirit, 
soul of a thousand, thousand wheels, it 
stood to some of us, in its mighty silence 
there, and wrought miracles. To one 
twelve-year-old boy, at least, the thought 
of the hour he spent with that engine 
first is a thought he sings and prays with 
_ to this day. His lips trembled before it. 
He sought to hide himself in its presence. 
Why had no one ever taught him any- 
thing before? As he looks back through 
his life there is one experience that stands 
out by itself in all those boyhood years— 
the choking in his throat—the strange 
grip upon him—upon his body and upon 
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his soul—as of some awful unseen Hand 
reaching down Space to him, drawing 
him up to Its might. He was like a dazed 
child being held up before It —heid up to 
an infinite Fact, that he might look again 
and again. 

The first conception of what the life of 
man was like, of what it might be like, 
came to at least one immortal soul not 
from lips that he loved, or from a face 
behind a pulpit, or a voice behind a desk, 
but from a Machine. To this day that 
Corliss engine is the engine of dreams, the 
appeal to destiny, to the imagination and 
to the soul. It rebuilds the universe. It 
is: the opportunity of beauty throughout 
life, the symbol of freedom, the freedom 
of men, and of the unity of nations, and 
of the worship of God. In silence—like 
the soft far running of the sky it wrought 
upon him there,—like some heroic human 
spirit, its finger on a thousand wheels, 
through miles of aisles, and crowds of 
gazers it wrought. The beat and rhythm 
of it was as the beat and rhythm of the 
heart of man mastering matter, of the 
Clay conquering God. 

Like some wonder-crowded chorus its 
voices surrounded me. It was the first 
hearing of the psalm of life. The hum and 
murmur of it was like the spell of ages 
upon me—and the vision that floated in it 
—nay, the vision that was builded in it, 
was the vision of the age to be—the vision 
of Man, My Brother, after the singsong 
and dance and drone of his sad four thou- 
sand years, lifting himself to the stature 
of his soul at last, lifting himself with the 
sun, and with the rain, and with the wind, 
and the heat and the light, into comrade- 
ship with Creation morning, and into 
something (in our far-off, wistful 
fashion) of the might and gentleness of 
God. 


There seem to be two ways to worship 
Him. One way is to gaze upon the great 
Machine that He has made, to watch it 
running softly above us all, moonlight 
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and starlight, and winter and summer, 
rain and snowflakes and growing things. 
Another way is to worship Him not only 
because He has made the vast and still 
Machine of Creation, in the beating of 
whose days and nights we live our lives, 
but because He has made a Machine 
that can make machines—because out of 


the dust of the earth He has made a 
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Machine that shall take more of the dust 
of the earth, and of the vapor of heaven, 
crowd it into steel and iron and say, “Go 
thou now, depths of the earth—heights 
of heaven—Serve thou me. I too, am 
God, stones and mists, winds and waters 
and thunder—the spirit that is in thee 
is my spirit. I also—even I also—am 
God!” 


THE VOICE OF PEACE 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


HOUGH now forever still 
Your voice of jubilee— 
We hear—we hear, and ever will, 
The Bell of Liberty! 
Clear as the voice to them 
In that far night agone 
Pealed from the heavens o’er Bethlehem, 
The voice ef Peace peals on! 


Stir all your memories up, 
O Independence Bell, 
And pour from your inverted cup 
The song we love so well. 
As you rang in the dawn 
Of Freedom—tolled the knell 
Of Tyranny,—ring on—ring on!— 
O Independence Bell! 


Ring numb the wounds of wrong 
Unhealed in brain and breast; 

With music like a slumber song 
Lull tearful eyes to rest.— 

Ring! Independence Bell! 
Ring on till worlds to be 

Shall listen to the tale you tell 
Of Love and Liberty! 
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Celebratin’ the 


*Twas the Fourth! An’ the dye of the blue mornin’ sky, 
An’ the red o” the sun risin’ fast, 

An’ the white o° the mist—made a flag that was kissed 
By the breeze dilly-dallyin’ past; 

While the quail’s meller fife stirred the echoes to life, 
An’ the drum o’ the pheasant beat time, 

An’ all nature was gay in respect fer the day— 
An’ the weather was proper an’ prime. 


"Long the broad country road rattled load after load 
Of good people—a lengthy parade: 
Little rosy-cheeked girls all in flounces an’ curls, 
Little boys dressed in gay cottonade ; 
ga Me cpa an’ beaus, older folks in good clo’es— 
kin’ ever so starchy an’ glum; 
An’ the teams all a-prance in a side-steppin’ dance, 
To the tune o' the fife an’ the drum. 


Down the long Bailey hill, past the ol’ Newsome mill, 
"Cross the creek—an’ a turn to the right; 

An’ the grounds an’ the stand an’ the crowd was at hand— 
An’ the whole celebration in sight. 

There was people from Brun, there was folks from Dutch Rua— 
A respectable showin’ from Cly ; 

An’ a batch from Green Vale, an’ another from Dale— 
Celebratin’ the Fourth o’ July. 


Fourth o’ July 


Ev'rybody was there! All the homely an’ fair— 
All the wise an’ the feeble o’ mind; 
All the timid an’ bold, an’ the young an’ the old— 
An’ the lame an’ the halt an’ the blind. 
An’ the older folks chaffed, an’ the younger folks laughed ; 
An’ the children, the birds an’ the bees, 
In a frolicsome way spent the sunshiny day— 
In the shade o’ the shelterin’ trees. 


There was visions an’ dreams——there was oceans an’ streams 
Of the best grub that ever was cooked ; 

There was ol’-fashioned cakes like no bakery bakes— 
There was melons as good as they looked. 

An’ the poor an’ the proud, and the lowly an’ loud 
Eat of chicken an’ pickles an’ pie; 

An’ the lout an’ the lord sat at one common board— 
Celebratin’ the Fourth o’ july. 


Then the speakers all spoke—crackin’ many a joke, 
An’ the ol’ Declaration was read ; 

An’ the rigs rumbled home in the gatherin’ gloam— 
An’ the people went happy to bed. 

Up the east the moon crept, to keep guard while they slept: 
An’ the streaks an’ the stars in the sky 

Spread a banner o’ love ‘cross the dark vault above— 
Celebratin’ the Fourth o’ July. 


—James Ball Naylor 
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JUNIA 


By Sally Cowlam 


FRONTISPIECE ILLUSTRATION BY HUGH STUART CAMPBELL 


HAVE conscientious scruples about 

keeping a good story from the world; 

therefore, if I have withheld this one 
for eleven years, it is because I have been 
unable to relate it sooner without personal 
discomfort. 

Junia’s people, what were left of them, 
were Kentuckians dyed in the wool. She 
herself was born across the border, to her 
sorrow—for she resented the idea of be- 
ing a Hoosier. There were her mother, 
and an older sister with whom I was con- 
stantly being paired off in well-meant at- 
tempts at matrimony, until we positively 
disliked each other: and then there was 
her Aunt Mary Williamson. 

If I wrote the story of all Junia’s love 
affairs, I should undoubtedly be called a 
prejudiced prevaricator ; so I shall simply 
say that her train of admirers reached 
into vanishing perspective. She was none 
of your disdainful beauties, either, mak- 
ing a boast and display of her powers; 
she knew very well that people can’t do 
that sort of thing and have adoration, 
and adoration was to her soul what the 
Scriptural waterbrook was to the panting 
hart. 

So she was catalogued “Flirt,” and she 
resented that, too. 

One day I asked her why she made such 
a specialty of the masculine heart; “Be- 
cause,” said she, “because the masculine 
heart doesn’t criticize—for the terror of 
my life is criticism.” Then she sparkled 
her black eyes at me as though daring me 
to tell her that the reason was because she 
was @ vain image, and wanted admiration 
purcly for its own sake. 


I 


How she could sing! She had a voice 
as sweet as nitre, that sank in deep and 
rankled, and made a man wish he were 
either dead or young. Whoever was not 
captivated by her personal loveliness was 
sure to fall and worship after she had 
sung to him, thus was she certain of her 
victims by one means or another. 

Now we are coming to the story. 

There was in that town a young man 
who had positively never been in love in 
his life—and he twenty-five. He was 
rather an inscrutable youth, living like 
the little boy in the story book, alone 
with his widowed mother, of whose eye he 
was the apple. He was of society, too; 
that is, he regularly received cards to 
people’s entertainments and went, taking 
some girl with him—in compliance with 
the traditions of the town: usually it was 
some quiet girl who wouldn’t have “got 
company” otherwise. But he was often a 
silent partner, and he never was a shining 
light. Once he took Junia to a dance, 
and she reached home full of pique, or 
disgust, or something harder to define, 
because she, who had always such unfail- 
ing success with men, had hardly got a 
sentiment out of him. He did not admire 
her dress, he did not praise her dancing, 
he did not wait to be asked into the house 
to get warm, though the night was cold 
and the rules of society not so strict as 
they might have been. He did not even 
beg her to set an evening for him to come; 
he opened the door for her, handed out 
her silk bag of slippers and fan, lifted 
his hat and departed. 

Junia was, as I have said, in a frame of 
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mind new in her experience. She lay 
awake for an hour, thinking about it. At 
the end of that time she reverted to the 
fact of how much she liked Dan Ashley 
—really liked him, clear to the bottom of 
her frisky little heart, and decided not to 
distress herself further about young Kil- 
bright, but to lay it up against him, and 
settle him sometime when she had nothing 
better to do. 

Then, shortly, his uncle died, leaving 
him money and a business, and the Kil- 
brights, with some reluctance, emerged 
gradually into social lions, and Dave was 
considered a catch and a fine fellow. But 
no one knew then that he was of the sort 
of material that goes into the hero make- 
up,—at least some of us didn’t. 

All this happened about two years be- 
fore the crisis. 

Dan Ashley and Dave had always been 
the best of friends. They lived in neigh- 
boring houses, belonged to the same club, 
and, when devoutly inclined, attended the 
same church, to say nothing of having 
been educated together. Dan made no 
secret of his liking for Junia, and Dave 
—but I mustn’t anticipate and spoil the 
climax. 

On this particular summer Junia had a 
visitor, a fat, jolly little girl, who en- 
joyed life, and teased me without mercy, 
—copenly accusing me of an unrequited 
affection for Junia, when every one else 
fancied that my frequent visits to the 
house were for the express purpose of 
persuading her older sister, Lilah Somer- 
set, to be mine own. 

Among the many men who besieged 
Dolly Vraid during her stay was Dave 
Kilbright. He came, not once, but three 
separate and distinct times; on each visit 
devoting himself entirely to Dolly,—to 
Junia’s bewilderment, not to say chagrin, 
for the novelty of being ignored in that 
sweeping fashion was disturbing; it an- 
noyed her, even though it was in favor of 
her guest. 

When Dolly perceived this, which she 
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did at once, she left me in peace and be- 
gan to torment Junia. The result was the 
laying of a wager—so Dolly told me: 
Junia declaring that she could and would 
anchor Dave at the proposal point be- 
fore cold weather, Dolly declaring she 
couldn’t. Thus it stood, with a box of silk 
stockings to stake it down. So I, being to 
some extent on the inside of things, 
looked with comprehending eyes at per- 
formances which otherwise must have 
amazed me. 

I was too sophisticated not to know 
that Junia would never look upon me in 
the light of a lover. Riches had no fasci- 
nations for her; neither had the idea of 
being an old man’s darling (it pleased 
her to call me old, though I had but just 
turned forty, and though my heart could 
trip it with the youngest when she was 
by), so I put the thought away from me 
—as far as I could, getting what com- 
fort I might out of the open house they 
kept,—looking on, as an old man should, 
while she managed her affairs according 
to her lights—they very like those burst- 
ing from a sky rocket. 

Sometimes she confided a little secret to 
me; generally it amounted to nothing at 
all, but it had the effect of projecting me 
always into the seventh age of uplifted 
ass for a week. After Dolly’s departure 
I waited for Junia to tell me about the 
wager, but this she did not do. Then to 
incite her to confession I expressed much 
wonder at her conduct toward Dave,— 
sometimes as if he were Lord Dunraven 
himself, and again barely noticing him; 
(he had by degrees become a not infre- 
quent visitor) but she only said she reck- 
oned he would have to put up with it. 

People began to say that Miss Somer- 
set had met her match—that Dave Kil- 
bright never had cared for any woman, 
and never would. If I had not been on the 
inside, I should have believed the gossips. 
It always looks suspicious when a woman 
makes eyes at a man one minute and turns 
her back on him the next. Then, too, she 
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said unheard of disagreeable things to 
him, she who generally took such pains 
not to hurt one by word or act—after 
which she sang to him till I, out on the 
moonlit porch with my cigar, was ready 
to throw myself into the river. But Dave 
was cooler than a cucumber. 

One night they had been dancing till a 
late hour. From my position on the porch 
I could see her shamelessly throwing her- 
self at Dave’s head, while he played de- 
votion to Sally Afton. Lilah sat at the 
other end of the veranda, rocking. She 
wasn’t there because I was,—perish the 
thought! She had not even said good 
evening to me. It was too hot to sleep, 
and the porch was comfortable, so she sat 
and rocked, and paid no more attention to 
me than to Shep, dreaming blissfully of 
dog-fights on the bottom step. 

Presently Junia appeared at my side. 

“Come and walk around the square 
with me,” she demanded. 

“Junia,” remonstrated her sister, “it 
isn’t polite to leave your guests.” 

“Isn’t it?” she returned; “come, Mr. 
Moreland, walk around the square with 
me.” 

“Certainly,” I cried, putting my cigar 
into a notch I knew of and hunting my 
‘hat. It was sweet to outdo Lilah, and 
heaven itself to have such an accomplice. 

“Junia, I shall speak to Mah if you 
don’t come right back—” but we were in 
the street by that time, and she had put 
her hand into my coat pocket instead of 
taking my arm. 

“Lilah can be so aggravating,” she 
said ; “she’s always talking about the pro- 
prieties, and think of her sitting out on a 
dark porch at midnight, alone and unpro- 
tected, with a man of your age,—and 
reputation’ and she giggled impudently. 

“Lilah always makes me contrariness 
itself,” she went on; “now to-day, she 
was trying to convince Mah that I run 
after you, and even make you my con- 


fidant,—and Mah was horrified and lec- . 


tured me. Do I run after you, Mr. More- 
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land? DoI try my tricks and manners on 
you—do I ever tell you anything?” 

“Never! said I, promptly. 

“So I made up my mind that I would 
just for spite—because I surely think—” 
wickedly, “that Lilah wants you herself.’ 

“God forbid!” I murmured. 

“Resides,” said Junia, “I really do 
need your advice—you are old enough to 
see clearly in such matters.” 

It was not easy for her to tell me; she 
was not a little ashamed of herself—-I 
could see that; but finally it was all out. 
In all the pride of her beautiful youth, in 
the knowledge of past conquests, there 
stood my little girl, imploring an old man 
to tell her how to break a young one’s 
heart! 

“Why don’t you think of something?’ 
she said, shaking my pocket in her impa- 
tience. “Suppose you were young and it 
was you—what could I do to make you 
fall in love with me—oh, desperately !’— 
laughing at her own vehemence. 

“You would only have to be just as you 
are, my dear,” I answered. 

“Nonsense! I’ve’ done everything I 
know. I never tried so hard for anything 
in my life—but he’s simply stone, and 
there’s that box of lovely stockings!” 

Now I knew very well that the stock- 
ings were of small importance. There 
were other stockings, but where can be 
found a salve for a lacerated vanity? 

“Shall I tell you how I fell in love with 
you, and where?” I inquired warmly. 

“What, you in love?” she rallied, “yes, 
tell me; it may give me an idea.” 

“It was three years ago.” 

“I was in school.” 

“Ts there anything to prevent a school 
girl’s being charming?” 

“I wore short dresses.” 

“The prettiest feet in the world.” 

“You are hopeless,” she said resign- 
edly. 

“I’m that—” I sighed. 

“It was this time in the year;” I went 
on, “or a little later. We were all on the 
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farm for the winemaking; we went to the 
wine-house after lunch; the grapes were 
piled high on the floor,—red and purple; 
through the windows came a wide view of 
the vineyard; trumpet-vines climbed the 
stone walls and reached long, rosy throats 
over the sills, as if asking a draught. In 
the duskiness at the far end the cider- 
mill ground out its drinking-song, crush- 
ing the grapes for the press. With a 
‘Hup-o-hup-o,’ the Irishman tugged the 
great iron lever and the bubbling juice 
gushed forth. And you sat upon the 
three-legged stool and sang. You wore a 
blue dress—with ruffles.” She was look- 
ing at me curiously. 

“The idea of your remembering all 
those things! What did I sing?” 

“You sang “The Stirrup Cup,’ ‘The 
Purty Girl Milkin’ her Cow,’ and ‘ *T'were 
Vain to Tell Thee all I Feel.?” We had 
come back to the gate. 

“Mr. Moreland,” she spoke softly, so 
that Lilah might not hear one word, “you 
are worth all the young men put together. 
Thank you very much indeed—I have 
really enjoyed this walk.” 

“And I am to know the outcome?” I 
held my pocket lest she escape without 
promising. 

“Perhaps,” unwillingly, “there won’t 
be any outcome.” 

“But I am to know, in any case,” I 
persisted, “or I may enter suit for pla- 
giarism—no, I’m not coming in; I’m go- 
ing home to bed like a nice old man,— 
good night.” 

II 


Dan Ashley was more in love than any 
man of his age I ever knew. He was posi- 
tively infatuated with Junia. The more 
he saw of her the worse it became, until 
we all knew that a refusal would mean 
something very serious, indeed. 

For my part, I didn’t see how she could 
refuse him. From a settled masculine 
standpoint he seemed everything desir- 
able, and to crown all, he had blessed 
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youth. To be sure, he was not quite in a 
position to take Junia from a luxurious 
home, but things were coming his way 
very fast,—another year, perhaps,—and 
he waited patiently, keeping up his cour- 
age with the thought that she seemed to 
prefer no one else, and going about his 
business honestly and happily, until her 
unheard of behavior put trouble into his 
eyes? 

He used frequently to dine with me 
that summer: of course I knew that he 
liked and respected me, but I knew, too, 
how much pleasanter it was to be dining 
in my cottage just around the corner 
from the Somersets than in his own home 
ten squares away. I judged him by my- 
self. One night he was so quiet and ab- 
stracted that I made bold to say, as we 
smoked in the grape arbor at dusk: 

“Anything wrong, boy—markets act- 
ing badly ?”? And when he did not answer 
I went on: “You know I stand ready to 
be called on at all times, don’t you?” 

“It isn’t that. DP’ve been thinking what 
a mockery it would be if things should 
keep on doing as well as they have lately, 
and that presently, when I have no 
further need for worry, the reason for 
worrying should be no longer a reason.” 

“Rather mixed, isn’t that?” I said 
lightly, knowing only too well what he 
meant. 

I believed, nay, was convinced, that if 
Kilbright had showed an interest in Junia 
from the first, like other men, she would 
never have given him a second thought; 
but I could not help feeling that his un- 
usual attitude might, from its sheer nov- 
elty, extend beyond the pique and touch 
her unwary heart. I was sure his game 
was as deep as her own. How little I 
knew! 

Dan smoked in silence for a while; then 
to my concern, he told me the whole story : 
first of the affection that had made him 
and Dave almost brothers—an affection 
with which nothing should ever interfere ; 
then of his love for Junia, and his discov- 
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ery of Dave’s love for her; how Dave had 
refused to tell her, or to meet her in any 
manner other than casual, until Dan’s af- 
fairs should permit his offering himself 
honorably, and how, when Dan had re- 
coiled at such a sacrifice of his friend, 
Dave had thrown an arm around his neck, 
saying: 

“Am I in the habit of taking advantage 
of you, that I should be so keen about it 
now? It’s unfortunate, of course, but we 
must play fair—it’s your right, you 
know, to take the initiative.” Nor would 
he listen to any other arrangement, and 
threatened to relinquish her entirely if not 
allowed to have his way. 

So one year had gone by, and then an- 
other, and neither had spoken a word of 
love to Junia. Dan’s attachment showed, 
however, in every look and word—but 
Dave made no sign. 

“Lately,” here Dan threw away his 
cigar and I saw its light go out under a 
pink rose bush; “she is carrying on with 
Dave like all possessed. I never saw her 
take so much interest in any man; some- 
times I fee] that I ought to give up and 
go away—oh, my cursed poverty! Be- 
sides, Dave deserves her, if any one does, 
and he might have had her, long ago, for 
all I know; but see how he has stayed 
with me and waited till I could stand a 
fair chance. Why, he wouldn’t even call 
on her till I made a row with him. I 
ought to be glad for him—and I am. Of 
course you don’t know, Mr. Moreland, 
what it means to love a girl like Junia, 
and then give her up to some other fel- 
low, even if he is your best friend.” 

“T can imagine,” said I. 

On a hot September day, Dan’s desk 
was filled with telegrams. That night he 
came to dine, and to tell me that his for- 
tune had come at last. 

“TI wonder what it will be worth to me?” 
he mused. I answered nothing; I had 
often wondered what good my own for- 
tune was, but that was very much beside 
the question now. 

“Dave says,” he went on, “that I am to 
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try my fate to-night. We have never 
been so near to a quarrel. I had deter- 
mined that he should be the first—he has 
been so patient—but he raved and swore, 
and said he’d waited quite long enough 
on me, and that if I didn’t go to-night 
he’d go and do it for me—you know he’s 
quite capable of that. He says he has no 
hope himself, anyway, but he reserves the 
right to say a few things to her if she 
should accept me. Hope! Why he has 
every hope; it’s I whose hopes are zero. 
But I’m going presently,—she said she 
would be there—that’s why I’m so dressed 
up,” he added, boyishly, looking down at 
his white clothes. 

And presently he went, and I watched 
him out of sight in the twilight, trying 
not to envy his youth and his errand, and 
wishing with all my might for his happi- 
ness. As for Dave, how could I but wish 
for his happiness, too? What a pity there 
were not two Junias, or three! 

If I had been one of those young fel- 
lows in that race for love, instead of a set- 
tled old bachelor-man supposed to have 
outgrown such follies long ago, I could 
not have been more nervously interested 
in the affair. Junia had never mentioned 
the subject of the wager again, but from 
all appearances she had not abandoned 
one jot of her determination to win it. 
Lilah was as cattish as ever, and vintage- 
time was passing at the hill farm. 

The next day but one was Saturday. 
My business hours did not include those 
of Saturday afternoon, and as_ the 
weather was too fine to stay at home, I 
decided to drive out to the Somerset place, 
just to see how the wine was doing. Be- 
sides, my heart felt unpleasantly heavy, 
and I needed diversion. At any other time 
I should have taken Junia with me, but 
on that day I dreaded seeing her; I sup- 
posed that she belonged to some one who, 
in any case, was not James Moreland, and 
I rather avoided even thinking of her 
under those conditions. So I drove along 
up the hill, beneath the drooping trees, 
whose summer days were nearly done, al- 
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ready beginning—ah, how soon it begins 
with us all—to take on the sere and yellow 
leaf. There had been a tiny midday 
shower, not enough to lay the dust, but 
sufficient to freshen the smell of the earth, 
and to set astir all sorts of idle fancies; 
dangerous fancies, too, and vain longings. 
As I rounded the curve that leads to the 
big gate, I perceived Dan Ashley walking 
briskly ahead. I whistled—he turned and 
came toward me, waving his cap; and I 
knew by the spring of his step, by the 
look of his face, that my love was his— 
was lost to me forever. He climbed into 
the trap before I could stop the horse. 

“How are you?” he said. 

“Same as ever,” said I, “and you— 
congratulations ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, gripping my 
hand, “congratulations—but you’re not 
supposed to know it, nor Dave, either. I 
took that into my own hands, however; it 
was only fair.” 

“What are you doing here, then? I 
should think the house on the Avenue had 
more attraction—it holds the pearl!” 

“No, she’s here. I got off early to-day 
and thought I’d see her a minute, but 
found she has been here since morning 
with her aunt, so I just came on.” 

“Then I’m de trop, and won’t stop at 
the house; I didn’t mean to, anyway ; the 
wine-making brought me. I shall quaff 
your health in a mild glass or two and go 
back to town, since I’m not to be aware of 
your blissful state.” 

In his happiness Dan never thought of 
disagreeing with me, and, after I had 
hitched, rushed off to the house, while I 
sauntered leisurely along the drive in the 
other direction. What a day it was! 
Even the droning locusts more asleep 
than usual. As I paced by the rose gar- 
den a mocking-bird mewed in a neighbor- 
ing lilac. Ah, yes, mock me, you rascal, 
a poor old man with a broken heart— 
what a day, what a day! but here Dan 
overtook me: 

“[’m going with you—she’s over in 
the wine-house, Aunt Mary says,” he 
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cried audaciously, “they are about finish- 
ing to-day.” 

My heart suddenly grew cold within 
me. I knew, somehow, that Kilbright was 
there, and that it would be cruel to look 
upon his uphappiness. 

The way grew narrower amid the 
denseness of the trees; across the little 
log bridge, along the foot path, through 
blackberry and alder bushes and tall 
weeds, whose sickeningly sweet presence 
seemed to match the feeling in my breast, 
—up the grass-covered stone steps, and 
around the last clump of cedars, the mock- 
ing-bird crying derisively behind us. Dan 
pushed aside a long branch so impatiently 
that it swung back and struck me across 
the face, blinding me for a second, and I 
ran full against him as he paused, rooted 
to the earth, in view of the wine-house 
door. 

There stood Junia on the top step, 
shading her eyes with her hand. (I have 
seen her unwinking in many a stronger 
light.) There stood Dave, clasping her 
other hand and gazing up at her. There 
also stood Dan and I. 

Dave turned, not even startled: I 
doubt if he saw me at all. 

“T’m glad you came, Dan,” he said 
quietly, “I wouldn’t do this and you not 
here,” drawing Junia close and pressing 
her lips with his own: 

“<I kissed you in the sun,’ ” he said. 

Then he came bravely away. Dan’s 
face was drawn with sympathy; one in- 
stant he hesitated, with a longing glance 
toward Junia: 

“Tell her I'l! be back,” he whispered, 
and thrusting his arm through Dave's, 
they two vanished together, down the 
stone steps and through the concealing 
trees. 

I entered the wine-house; absently I 
held a glass beneath the stream trickling 
from the press. Even now I hate the taste 
of new wine. Junia sat upon the high, 
three-legged stool. She wore a blue dress, 
with ruffles. 

“What did you sing?” 
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“He asked me to sing, himself,” she 
said miserably. 

“Tell me,” I commanded. 

“He asked me to sing a toast—and 
then he said I needn’t exert myself any 
further, that he had understood it all 
from the beginning—that I flirted beau- 
tifully—but that—he had cared long be- 
fore—” 

“What did you sing?” 

“I sang ‘Idyl’.” 

“J never heard it.” 

“Please don’t ask me to sing it, I 
couldn’t.” 

I was silent. 

“Oh, Mr. Moreland—” 

“Sing it—” I said roughly, with my 
back to the window and my heart misbe- 
having painfully. 

“TI don’t think I can—it has hurt me 
so—the knowing—I am so ashamed—” 
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“Yes, it has hurt me, too.” 


“A fresh wind blew the rain-clouds all 
away, 
And touched the clover-tips,— 
Caressing them and whispering, till they 
Lifted their willing lips. 
The blue spread wide and wider in the 
“sky, 
Till shadows there were none; 
The wind fell sweet across my face, 
and I— 
I kissed you in the sun.” 


Her voice was as soft as a west wind’s 
note, because of the tears. My very soul 
ached—yet I said nothing; what should 
an old man say? So she fled past me, 
away into the deserted vineyard, and I 
was alone—the silent dusk within, and the 
sunshine and the mocking-bird outside. 


THE LOVE LIGHT 


By Thomas Wood Stevens 


|" is not always what we find, 
Madonna, in the questing years, 
That brings the gentle touch and kind, 
With smiling mouth, yet quickening tears: 
Some dawns there are without a thrill, 
Some sunsets leave us colder still. 


For us the lights have come to shine 

Clear through the windows of the East; 
For us the ancient, sweetest sign, 

The word whose ringing never ceased; 
For us, on morning seas impearled, 


The waiting spring-song of the world. 


Sweet, till our winged years have flown 
We shall be learning still how far 

Deeper is love than we have known, 
Dearer the hearth-light than the star. 


And all the wayward bits of song 
Love bade me make, to thee belong. 
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S I was leaving for the Isthmus, one 
of my good friends said to me: 
“Please, when you return, tell us 
something about what is there besides the 
canal. We hear canal every day; nobody 
knows much of the 
country itself.” ri 
Inthe main thisis | 
true. The encyclo- 
pedias will tell you 
—and it is news, 
too—that Panama: 
has the oldest con-: 
tinuous history of 
any spot in the West- 
ern hemisphere. 
From its discovery, 
its settlement in 
1518, to the present, 
there hasn’t been a 
day without incident 
and human struggle. 
The names attached 
to that narrow strip 
of land represent 
much of the march 
of civilization. Co- 
lumbus, Bilboa, Pi- 
zarro, Morgan, Hunt- 
ington, Lesseps, As- 
pinwall, Roosevelt, each represents a dif- 
ferent phase of never-ceasing activity. 
Panama vieja, on the coast of the Pacific, 
and San Lorenzo at the mouth of the 
Chagres River stand for the decayed 
past; the primitive huts of Chagres town 
and the resort to birds of the air to re- 
move men’s refuse are the present; and 
the mighty industry abandoned by the 
French but now vitalized by our govern- 
ment, will become the future. 
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But in all this we see only influence of 
foreign forces upon the land. Can the 
land speak for itself? Indeed, no. There 
isn’t any trace of the native in the whole 
country. The little republic, which was 
the tail of Columbia 
and finally managed 
to wag itself free, has 
never had any his- 
tory ofitsown. It has 
never produced any- 
thing except mosqui- 
toes and freebooters, 
and seems to have 
been predestined to 
become a land of pas- 
sage, with one of the 
best-known names in 
the world given to 
only two things: a 
hat which is not 
made there and a 
canal that belongs 
to some one else. 

There is scarcely 
a spot upon earth 
which has so little 
native tracings. The 
Spanish, the Eng- 
lish, the French and 
the American have left their impress, but 
there is no native stock. Old residents 
will tell you that the San Blas Indians, in 
the mountains to the east of Colon and 
beyond Porto Belo are the only indigen- 
ous element. So they are; they are un- 
doubtedly aborigines, but they have had 
no influence; they never flavored the soil 
of Panama; they never mingled with the 
alien and they never became assimilated. 
Their independence is remarkable; it is 
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told on good authority that no foreigner 
has ever seen a San Blas woman. One 
venturesome explorer invaded their vil- 
lage life and spent a night among them, 
but the next morning he was killed for his 
trouble. To be sure, there are inhabitants 
enough in Panama, although the census 
report of two million is ridiculous; I am 
certain that three hundred thousand will 
include every man, woman and child 
within the thirty-one thousand square 
miles of the Republic, and with the ex- 
ception of the isolated town of David, 
west of Panama, and the new banana port 
of Bocas del Toro west of Colon, prac- 
tically all life and industry are embraced 
by the railroad and the canal. In gen- 
eral it may be said that our zone of five 
miles each side the cut is the whole coun- 
try. Now what are these inhabitants? 
Unquestionably, Africans, negroes, Ja- 
maica niggers. The Spaniards brought 
in a few Caribs and a great many more 
of their black slaves from Cuba; the Eng- 
lish probably added their share; the rail- 
road company employed thousands of 
them; and we know that the French were 
compelled to use blacks in their construc- 
tion. To-day the great majority of la- 
borers on the Isthmus are from Jamaica 
and most of the work in the cities and vil- 
lages is in the hands of negroes. Some 
of them jabber at you in the island patois 
and are very proud of their papers cer- 
tifying to their British citizenship ; others 
have been born there or their families 
have an ancestry even two or three gen- 
erations back, so that Spanish is the lan- 
guage of choice; but the race is black, 
and though it has received enough Cau- 
casian corpuscles from the Spanish, Eng- 
lish, American and French masters, the 
African predominates, and will continue 
to do so as long as the labor demand is 
best met by the supply from the adjacent 
West Indian Islands. 

A few high-class families, cultured and 
Spanish-speaking, are long resident there, 
but not natives in the true sense of the 
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word. They represent the influence of 
Colombia when that Castilian country 
possessed the land; they came here as 
office-holders or as business men and 
found it more profitable to domicile per- 
manently than to return. Panamenians 
they call themselves, but would laugh if 
you spoke of them as natives. If—as 
seems not improbable—we are compelled 
to import Chinese or Japanese labor to 
complete our task, we shall have a new 
stream to add to the luxuriant but stag- 
nating blood of to-day. Chinese there are 
in plenty already, who keep the small 
shops, are retail traders and do some 
washing, but they are not numerous 
enough noticeably to affect the character- 
istics of the people. They are rather ab- 
sorbed by the negro. But if once they 
enter the field in large numbers and live 
there long enough to modify the African 
race, the result will be most interesting 
for the ethnologist. 

The native races of Mexico and Peru 
were extremely susceptible to the stronger 
civilization of Spain; therefore the 
stranger who has visited other Spanish- 
American countries will be perplexed at 
the lack here of what may be called “Span- 
ish atmosphere.” The cathedral in the 
city of Panama is the only real mark of 
Spanish domination. A few houses there 
show traces; bits of the ruined or half- 
completed structures have some ornate- 
ness in the Spanish style, but otherwise 
Cartagena or LaGuayra are less remem- 
bered than Key West or New Orleans or 
any seaport that has merely grown. And 
poor Colon! The less said of it the bet- 
ter. Its slatternly streets; its shabby 
frame houses, tin-roofed with thin board 
partitions; its general ugliness, unavoid- 
ably recall any town of our Northwest 
that has boomed and “bust” and is only 
waiting a new boom to be torn down be- 
fore it can be decently built all over again. 
I very gladly except two distinct areas— 
let me call them suburbs—of Colon. The 
residence portion of the railroad employes, STATUE TO ASPINWALL, COLON 
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of the foreign consuls and wealthier busi- 
ness men; and the strip of land called 
Cristobal Point, made by the French to 
divide the more open harbor from that 
portion of the bay into which the canal 
debouches. The former is clean, whole- 
some and truly tropical; lying exposed to 
the Caribbean Sea, it receives and enjoys 
every breeze that blows. Each house is 
well built, has a trim garden, is shaded by 
luxuriant palms, the roads are well paved, 
there is a pretty park about the statue 
of Aspinwall, and the pure Protestant 
Church on the beach offers in_ itself 
enough to blot out the sights and sounds 
and odors of the seaport at its backyard. 
Still more inviting to the American, not 
so much because of relative superiority, 
but rather because we have a patriotic 
feeling that it belongs to us, is that other 
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suburb, Cristobal. Whatever iniquity 
contributed to its building—and we hear 
tales of whole engines with other “graft” 
machinery dumped into its substratum— 
is to-day out of sight. Nothing here of- 
fends the eye. The rows of French 
chateaux or bungalows, the smooth shell 
roads shaded by avenues of leafy palms, 
the concrete protection against the some- 
times troublesome surf of the sea, can 
never be visited too often or forgotten. 
At the end of the point is the large de 
Lesseps mansion, once French headquar- 
ters, now soon to be remodeled into apart- 
ments for canal employes; and crowning 
this, is the statue of Columbus protecting 
the Indian. It is all so attractive. No 


wonder the clerk, sweltering day and 
night in the stuffy city of Panama, envies 
his confrere who is privileged to live on 
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Cristobal. The temperature may be no 
higher or lower there, but one can breathe; 
there is space and air, companionship and 
relative freedom from mosquitoes. Even 
when Colon is re-made, it can never ex- 
pect to rival Cristobal. 

The French left a good example for us 
in their architecture. I dare not say that 
it is a pure style or exactly suited to the 
requirements of the country, but the 
houses are comforting to the eye. They 
are not ugly, as are many of the Amer- 
ican edifices. They are not barracks or 
sheds. And if we learn the lesson that 
beauty can be combined with utility, it 
will go far toward making life endurable. 

Between the Caribbean and the Pacific 
are numerous villages, some merely sta- 
tions on the railway, others settlements 
where important work on the canal must 
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be done. Gatun is the type of the latter. 
It lies near the railway on a strip of land 
between the Chagres River and the canal 
bed and is picturesque enough as one sees 
it from the train, with its cluster of nipa 
huts, the grass-grown streets untrodden 
except by men, children, chickens and 
pigs, its funny wooden church and back- 
ground of dense forest. 

Culebra is a town of the other type, 
with more business, though be it always 
remembered that there is no genuine in- 
dustry on the Isthmus. Everything spells 
railroad or canal. There is some native 
fishing, fruit growing and scant market 
gardening, but remove the above great 
stimulus and the country would sink into 
emptiness. Culebra lies back of the sta- 
tion over a hill. Its purpose is to supply 
refreshments and amusement to canal em- 
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ployes. Its buildings are shanties; its 
streets, irregular and stony; its supplies 
are the cheapest of clothing and articles 
for consumption from tins and_ bottles. 
In either place, one looks in vain for real 
work, for truly original products, for any- 
thing that is characteristic of the country. 
Even in Panama and Colon shopping is a 
dreary pastime. Necessities one can, of 
course, find—all imported. Luxuries are 
rarer, but silk pajamas or slippers or 
metal ornaments or pottery come from 
China and France, and the hardest task 
of the day is to discover something to 
send home as a souvenir. Even the ciga- 
rettes come from Jamaica, and though a 
native Bolivar rum is produced, one never 
asks a friend to drink it a second time. 
In Panama one craves scenery because 
it seems impossible to think of the Cor- 
dilleras or the Andes without it. At Colon 
we have the blue sea, palm trees, and a 
faint hint of mountains, inaccessible,away 
to the eastward. Crossing southeast we 
find only jungle with rank vegetation, 
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then a hill and more jungle, the Chagres 
River here and there, till we reach Cule- 
bra, where the broken-backed ridge of 
the vast American mountain chain is just 
evident, and then we come to the city of 
Panama and the Pacific Ocean. 

The town itself scarcely bears descrip- 
tion; a solemn article on it may be read, 
but not enjoyed in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.. It is as yet rough, tradi- 
tional, with ruins and bad houses, no good 
water supply, no drainage, and wears an 
air of expectation that acknowledges the 
sad need of the modern improvements 
promised by us. But it has possibilities, 
and this means much. Its actual present 
attraction is the broad vista upon the bay. 
Everywhere one looks for the water with- 
out disappointment. To the north is the 
coast line, and five miles in the distance 
the ruins of the old city; we catch the 
sun rising out of the water to the east; 
to the south is the Bay and the innum- 
erable islands, chiefest of which is beauti- 
ful Taboga, twelve miles out, but offering 
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a refuge for any one who feels confined 
within the narrow bounds of the point. 
There are a few inland places away from 
the city, but they have little charm; the 
country is hot, the rank vegetation of the 
tropics is not kept in check, and the in- 
sects are a veritable plague. But at Ta- 
boga it is cool and healthy, the fruits and 
fish are of the finest; one can, for the 
time, actually escape the oppression of one 
idea, and it is a suburb in the true sense. 

And so I have tried to comply with 
my friend’s request, but the result is 
hardly a success. One can’t keep away 
from the canal either in body or in mind. 
The canal is the whole thing. But it is 
possible to divide the thought of it into 
two rather different but associated parts, 
the first being the mere engineering feat- 
ure of construction, dredging, locking 
and managing; the second being the more 
modern feature of any such enterprise— 
sanitation. 

Panama has for years back heard 
enough of canal construction. Even be- 
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fore it was seriously purposed, Spain, 
England, Colombia and the United States 
dreamed of cutting the Isthmus. The 
French, after their success at Suez, boldly 
attacked the problem, and their skill has 
left us a task partly finished. No blame 
need attach to their engineers; we find 
that they knew their business and would 
have completed the work had they not 
been submerged by the debauchery of 
what we to-day call “graft.” The first 
sight to which attention is called is not 
scenery, but machinery—amiles of it, tons 
of it, abandoned before it was used by the 
contractors. This belongs to us, and we 
may reclaim about half of it. But we 
must avoid the evil of which it is the silent 
witness. We must be honest in our con- 
tracts. At present there is no reason to 
doubt our honesty, for we haven’t begun 
to spend much money on supplies and the 
men at the head of the business are be- 
yond suspicion; but Panama herself is an 
apt pupil, even if she had not inherited 
from Spain the tricks of the politician. 
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They have commenced to expend their 
bonus on such trivialities as a new coin- 
age that was not needed. To be sure, it 
is wise to abolish the Colombian silver 
(monkey or tin money ), but the practical 
substitute is American dollars, which find 
eager acceptance; yet a national currency 
meant a dip into the treasury, and so it 
was adopted. 

And then the toy Republic is gaily 
establishing an army of office-holders. 
Every hamlet has its alcalde and post- 
master, although it is a mystery what 
they can find to do. There could hardly 
be any crime there; I saw one policeman 
arrested for sleeping on duty, and he had 
another policeman to watch him, and they 
were exchanging village gossip together. 
The army has been discharged and most of 
the men are at work upon the canal, but 
the police corps, patterned after our ma- 
rines, does good service when needed. 

It is a saying used to shock the stranger 
that every tie along the track represents 
a human soul. The death rate during 
railroad and canal construction times was 
fearfully high, and we assume by tradi- 
tion that the climate of Panama is deadly. 
For that reason we have begun well by 
establishing a sanitary department, with 
a function equal in scope to that of the 
engineering department. 

This means more than appears on the 
face of it. Hitherto all great construc- 
tion enterprises have had attached to them 
as a matter of course a certain number 
of physicians, and they have built hos- 
pitals or camps in which individuals when 
sick or injured might find lodgment and 
treatment. This was the case with the 
French company, and we see their hos- 
pitals in the pretty quarters on Ancon 
Hill. But the humanitarian spirit has 
changed and sanitary science has so de- 
veloped within the last twenty-five years 
that we are guided in the care of large 
bodies of men by a somewhat different 
principle; we wish to prevent illness, and 
so to adjust the environment that the in- 
dividual may escape diseases which even 
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a few years ago were considered indis- 
solubly associated with climate. Now no 
one can expect to alter the temperature 
or the rainfall on the Isthmus. It is hot 
there, from 72 degrees to 84 degrees F. 
all the year around, day and night, rainy 
season and dry. The moisture is unavoid- 
able, and one feels sticky in all circum- 
stances. These unvarying conditions 
make the climate itself a relatively un- 
healthful one for the individual who is 
obliged to remain and work during a 
period of months. There is no use dodg- 
ing that fact. Some old timers will tell 
you that it is nonsense, that any person 
by proper care can live forever in this 
part of the tropics. If mere existence is 
the standard, this may be so, but if there 
is bodily and mental work required, it is 
untrue. The physique and morale are 
bound to suffer unless there is a rather 
frequent escape to a colder region. 

But there are tropical diseases hitherto 
considered indigenous, of the soil, so that 
a fever, Chagres, for instance, often be- 
comes known by its neighborhood. Med- 
ical science no longer accepts these as nec- 
essary. The conditions of the tropics 
only favor their spread ; the tropical coun- 
try itself can be made relatively as free 
from infectious agents as can a northern 
city from typhoid. 

Now, this is the task that the sanitary 
commission undertakes in the canal zone 
on the Isthmus of Panama. Just think 
what it means. Never before has the phy- 
sician had such a virgin field. In no other 
construction project in history has he 
been given equal authority with the en- 
gineer, to act hand in hand with him, to 
assume charge of his own department and, 
with quite as trustworthy scientific data 
and tools, to perform his functions so 
that at the completion of the work he 
shows that man can live in health where 
hitherto he was condemned to illness; just 
as the engineer shows that where was for- 
merly a wilderness barren of man, there 
is created a structure offering a new 
source of activity to thousands. 
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We all know how to prevent typhoid 
fever (but alas our corrupt politics does 
not always allow us to put this knowledge 
into practice), and typhoid is but the 
type of other diseases that can be pre- 
vented in Panama as well as elsewhere. 
Part of the scheme of construction in 
which both the engincer and sanitarian 
are interested is a pure water supply all 
along the zone. This can and will be suc- 
cessfully offered. And with this go the 
well understood schemes of proper drain- 
age, sewerage and sewage disposal, pav- 
ing, house construction, electric lighting. 
Panama will have to be re-made and 
Colon nearly destroyed, but we may take 
it for granted that the result will be ered- 
itable. 

But what about the two great Isthmian 
diseases, malaria and yellow fever? Prac- 
tically every other disease can be obliter- 
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ated by the supply of pure water and the 
simple obedience to hygienic rules; but 
these are of a different nature and de- 
mand more radical attacks. They are 
both parasitic in nature; both, before they 
invade man, must pass through an inter- 
mediate host, and that host is the mos- 
quito; stegomyia for yellow fever, and 
anopheles for malaria. One should no 
longer doubt the essentially important 
role of the mosquito. To-day all scien- 
tists agree that to exterminate the mos- 
quito is to destroy these diseases ; that no 
other means excepting this insect has been 
demonstrated as a carrier of either. 
Cling to old beliefs as we may, we can 
render the country free from epidemics 
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only by killing the host. And it can be 
done here in Panama. It has been done 
in Ismaila on the Suez Canal. It has 
been done—to be sure, in more favorable 
circumstances and a smaller area—in 
Havana. We must do it. It will be an 
eternal disgrace to our government if we 
shirk our responsibility, for it is as much 
a part of our canal project as is digging 
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the ditch. We are not a commercial con- 
cern, cutting a highway between two 
oceans merely for profit. If we are, bet- 
ter let out the task by contract at once. 
But we are a nation, the people of that 
nation pay the taxes that supply the 
money for canal construction, and we 
should demand that this sanitary scheme 
be an integral part. But it means work. 
To take a strip of land ten miles wide 
and fifty long and to free it from mos- 
quitoes means brains as well as kerosene, 
and money to back the brains. It means 
to clean the dirty towns all at once by con- 
certed action—not bit by bit. It means 
destruction of nasty houses in Panama 
and Colon and the filling in of slimy pools 
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which to-day render futile so much of the 
effort of disinfection. It means action 
as we acted in Cuba, as Mexico acted at 
Mazatlan, as Japan acts to-day. There 
must be no short-sighted policy or broken 
promises about it. The employes must 
be protected at any cost. It will not do 
to send down there our young men to live 
in any sort of habitation they may select 
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or that their income may allow. Sanitary 
quarters must be provided and the work- 
ers must be compelled to live there. This 
step is quite as important as canal con- 
struction. We can not get good men to 
work for us if we do not treat them de- 
cently or show them that their welfare is 
not subordinated even to the Culebra Cut. 
Nor is it a valid excuse to say that all 
this takes time, costs money and may de- 
lay the canal. Of course it takes time 
and money, but the money we have, and 
the time is now. Plans are already 
prepared; we have on the spot the best 
men of our country eager to go ahead 
with method and system, but they are 
obstructed by red tape. To look after 
the employes first is rather to hasten than 
to hinder canal progress. There is no 
good reason why the unsightly slums of 
the towns should be there a month longer; 
or why employes should be compelled or 
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allowed to expend almost all their pay in 
lodgings unfit for them. Give them de- 
cent quarters. If the marine camp at 
Empire can be so successfully established, 
a canal settlement on the same basis is 
equally feasible. Although the anti-can- 
teen law works havoc among the marines 
and permits a row of wretched groggeries 
about the skirts of Empire and Culebra, 
that law need not apply to employes on 
the canal, who do not belong to the army. 
Surely some agreement with the Repub- 
lic of Panama could be reached, whereby 
the drinking shops would be under san- 
itary control. I found our young men 
there temperate and abstemious to a com- 
mendable degree, but homesick, pining 
for many of the comforts and innocent 
amusements so accessible in the United 
States. These should be furnished. 
Every effort should be made to encourage 
the employe and to stimulate his ambition. 
Under such conditions as prevail on the 
Isthmus something is needed besides sal- 
ary. Living expenses are high, very high, 
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much above the increase percentage in pay 
held as an allurement to candidates in the 
north; but even equivalent pay is not 
enough. They must be made to feel that 
both their souls and their bodies are re- 
ceiving care from authoritative principals. 
If we are to get the best work done in the 
best manner, we must not haggle over 
price. Spend the money; only see that it 
is spent wisely. 

To bear in mind this feature of sanita- 
tion is the only way to prevent the growth 
of Monkey Hill. What a sad place is 
this cemetery of Mount Hope at Colon. 
The hurry of the funeral to the gates; 
the interment ; the still greater hurry from 
its depressing silence, and the sometimes 
primitive token that another American 
has succumbed to the climate. We, with 
our expanded knowledge of disease and 
our sanitary commission so capable of ac- 
complishing reform, do not wish a con- 
tinuance of this story. We must show the 
world that we understand our responsibil- 
ities and can solve our problems. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A VOICE FROM THE LAKE 


RAN to the window and peered out into 

the night. The wood through which we 

had approached the house seemed to 
encompass it. The branches of a great 
tree brushed the panes. I was tugging at 
the fastening of the window when I be- 
came aware of Bates at my elbow. 

“Did something happen, sir?” 

His unbroken calm angered me. Some 
one had fired at me through a window and 
I had narrowly escaped being shot. I re- 
sented the unconcern with which this 
servant accepted the situation. 

“Nothing worth mentioning. Some- 
body tried to assassinate me, that’s all,” I 
said, in a voice that failed to be calmly 
ironical. I was still fumbling at the catch 
of the window. 

“Allow me, sir,”’—and he threw up 
the sash with an ease that increased my 
irritation. 

T leaned out and tried to find some clue 
to my assailant. Bates opened another 
window and surveyed the dark landscape 
with me. 

“Tt was a shot from without, was it, 
sir?” 

“Of course it was; you didn’t suppose 
I shot at myself, did you?” 

He examined the broken pane and 
picked up the bullet from the table. 

“It’s a rifle-ball, I should say.” 

The bullet was half-flattened by its 
contact with the wall. It was a cartridge 
ball of large caliber that might have been 
fired from either rifle or pistol. 


“It’s very unusual, sir!” I wheeled 


upon him angrily and found him fum- 
bling with the bit of metal, a troubled 
look on his face. He at once continued, as 
though anxious to allay my fears. “Quite 
accidental, most likely. Probably boys on 
the lake are shooting at ducks.” 

I laughed out so suddenly that Bates 
started back in alarm. 

“You idiot!” I roared, seizing him by 
the collar with both hands and shaking 
him fiercely. “You fool, do the people 
around here shoot ducks at night? Do 
they shoot water-fowl with elephant guns 
and fire at people through windows just 
for fun?” 

I threw him back against the table so 
that it leaped away from him, and he fell 
prone on the floor. 

“Get up! I commanded, “and fetch a 
lantern.” 

He said nothing, but did as I bade him. 
We traversed the long cheerless hall to 
the front door, and I sent him before me 
into the woodland. My notions of the 
geography of the region were the 
vaguest, but I wished to examine for my- 
self the premises, that evidently contained 
a dangerous prowler. I was very angry 
and my rage increased as I followed 
Bates, who had suddenly retired within 
himself. We stood soon beneath the lights 
of the refectory window. 

The ground was covered with leaves 
which broke crisply under our feet. 

‘What lies beyond here?” I demanded. 

“About a quarter of mile of woods, 
sir, and then the lake.” 
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“Go ahead,” I ordered, “straight to the 
lake.” 

I was soon stumbling through rough 
underbrush similar to that through which 
we had approached the house. Bates 
swung along confidently enough ahead of 
me, pausing occasionally to hold back the 
branches. I began to feel, as my rage 
abated, that I had set out on a foolish 
undertaking. I was utterly at sea as to 
the character of the grounds; I was fol- 
lowing a man whom I had not seen until 
two hours before, and whom I began to 
suspect of all manner of designs upon me. 
It was wholly unlikely that the person who 
had fired into the windows would lurk 
about, and, moreover, the light of the lan- 
tern, the crackle of the leaves and the 
breaking of the boughs advertised our 
approach loudly. 

A bush slapped me sharply and I 
stopped to rub the sting from my face. 

“Are you hurt, sir?” asked Bates so- 
licitously, turning with the lantern. 

“Of course not,” I snapped. “I’m hav- 
ing the time of my life. Are there no 
paths in this jungle?” 

“Not just here, sir. It was Mr. Glen- 
arm’s idea not to disturb the wood at 
all. He was very fond of walking through 
the timber.” 

“Not at night, I hope! Where are we 
now ?” 

“Quite near the lake, sir.” 

“Then go on.” 

I was out of patience with Bates, with 
the pathless woodland, and, I must con- 
fess, with the spirit of John Marshall 
Glenarm, my grandfather. 

We came out presently upon a gravelly 
beach, and Bates stamped suddenly on 
planking. 

“This is the Glenarm dock, sir; and 
that’s the boat-house.” 

He waved his lantern toward a low 
structure that rose dark beside us. As we 
stood silent, peering out into the star- 
light, I heard distinctly the dip of a pad- 
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dle and the soft gliding motion of a 
canoe. 

“It’s a boat, sir,’ whispered Bates, hid- 
ing the lantern under his coat. 

I brushed past him and crept to the end 
of the dock. The paddle dipped on silent- 
ly and evenly in the still water, but the 
sound grew fainter. A canoe is the most 
graceful, the most sensitive, the most in- 
explicable contrivance of man. With its 
paddle you may dip up stars along quiet 
shores or steal into the very harbor of 
dreams. I knew that furtive splash in- 
stantly, and knew that a trained hand 
wielded the paddle. My boyhood sum- 
mers in the Maine woods were not, I find, 
wholly wasted. 

The owner of the canoe had evidently 
stolen close to the Glenarm dock, but had 
made off when alarmed by the noise of our 
approach through the wood. 

“Have you a boat near here, Bates?” 
I asked. : 

“The boat-house is locked and I haven’t 
the key with me, sir,” he replied, without 
excitement. 

“Of course you haven’t it,” I rejoined, 
full of anger at his tone of irreproach- 
able respect, and at my own helplessness. 
I had not even seen the place by daylight, 
and the woodland behind me and the lake 
at my feet were things of shadow and 
mystery. In my rage I stamped my foot. 

“Lead the way back,” I roared. 

I had turned toward the woodland when 
suddenly there stole across the water a 
voice,—a woman’s voice, deep, musical 
and deliberate. 

“Really, I shouldn’t be so angry if I 
were you!” it said, with a lingering note 
on the word angry. 

“Who are you? What are you doing 
there?” I bawled. 

“Just enjoying a little tranquil 
thought!” was the drawling, mocking 
reply. 

Far out upon the water I heard the dip 
and glide of the canoe, and saw faintly 
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its outline for a moment;. then it was 
gone. The lake, the surrounding wood, 
were an unknown world,—the canoe, a 
boat of dreams. Then again came the 
voice: 

“Good night, merry gentlemen !” 

“It was a lady, sir,’ remarked Bates, 
after we had waited silently for a full 
minute. 

“How clever you are!’ I sneered. “I 
suppose ladies prowl about here at night, 
shooting ducks or into people’s houses.” 

“It would seem quite likely, sir.” 

I should have liked to cast him into the 
lake, but he was already moving away, 
the lantern swinging at his side. I fol- 
lowed him, back through the woodland to 
the house. ; 

My spirits quickly responded to the 
cheering influence of the great library. I 
stirred the fire on the hearth into life and 
sat down before it, tired from my tramp. 
I was mystified and perplexed by the in- 
cident that had already marked my com- 
ing. It was possible, to be sure, that the 
bullet which narrowly missed my head in 
the little dining-room had been a wild 
shot that carried no evil intent. I dis- 
missed at once the idea that it might have 
been fired from the lake; it had crashed 
through the glass with too much force to 
have come so far; and, moreover, I could 
hardly imagine even a rifle-ball finding an 
unimpeded right of way through so dense 
a strip of wood. I found it difficult to get 
rid of the idea that some one had taken a 
pot shot at me. 

The woman’s mocking voice from the 
lake added to my perplexity. It was not, 
I reflected, such a voice as one might ex- 
pect to hear from a country girl; nor 
could I imagine any errand that would 
justify a woman’s presence abroad on an 
October night whose cool air inspired first 
confidences with fire and lamp. There 
was something haunting in that last cry 
across the water; it kept repeating itself 
over and over in my ears. It was a voice 


of quality, of breeding and charm. 
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“Good night, merry gentlemen !” 

In Indiana, I reflected, rustics, young 
or old, men or women, were probably not 
greatly given to salutations of just this 
temper. 

Bates now appeared. 

“Beg pardon, sir; but your room’s 
ready whenever you wish to retire.” 

I looked about in search of a clock. 

“There are no timepieces in the house, 
Mr. Glenarm. Your grandfather was 
quite opposed to them. He had a theory, 
sir, that they were conducive, as he said, 
to idleness. He considered that a man 
should work by his conscience, sir, and not 
by the clock,—the one being more exact- 
ing than the other.” 

I smiled as I drew out my watch,—as 
much at Bates’ solemn tone and grim 
lean visage as at his quotation from my 
grandsire. But the fellow puzzled and 
annoyed me. His unobtrusive black 
clothes, his smoothly-brushed hair, his 
shaven face, awakened an antagonism in 
me. 
“Bates, if you didn’t fire that shot 
through the window, who did—will you 
answer me that?” 

“Yes, sir; if I didn’t do it, it’s quite a 
large question who did. I'll grant you 
that, sir.” 

I stared at him. He met my gaze with- 
out flinching; nor was there anything in- 
solent in his tone or attitude. He contin- 
ued: 

“TI didn’t do it, sir. I was in the pantry 
when I heard the crash in the refectory 
window. The bullet came from out of 
doors, as I should judge, sir.” 

The facts and conclusions were un- 
doubtedly with Bates, and I felt that I 
had not acquitted myself creditably in my 
effort to fix the crime on him. My abuse 
of him had been tactless, to say the least, 
and I now tried another line of attack. 

“Of course, Bates, I was merely joking. 
What’s your own theory of the matter?” 

“TI have no theory, sir. Mr. Glenarm 
always warned me against theories. He 
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said—if you will pardon me—there was 
great danger in the speculative mind.” © 

The man spoke with a slight Irish ac- 
cent, which in itself puzzled me. I have 
always been attentive to the peculiarities 
of speech, and his was not the brogue of 
the Irish servant class. Larry Donovan, 
who was English born, affected at times an 
exaggerated Irish dialect that was wholly 
different from the smooth liquid tones of 
Bates. But more things than his speech 
were to puzzle me in this man. 

‘“‘The person in the canoe? How do you 
account for her?” I asked. 

“JT haven’t accounted for her, sir. 
There’s no women on these grounds, or 
any sort of person except ourselves.” 

“But there are neighbors,—farmers, 
people of some kind must live along the 
lake.” 

“A few, sir; and then there’s the school 
quite a bit beyond your own west wall.” 

His slight reference to my proprietor- 
ship, my own wall, as he put it, pleased 
me. 
“Oh, yes; there is a school—girls?— 
yes: Mr. Pickering mentioned it. But 
the girls hardly paddle on the lake at 
night, at this season—hunting ducks— 
should you say, Bates?” 

“I don’t believe they do any shooting, 
Mr. Glenarm. It’s a pretty strict school, 
I judge, sir, from all accounts.” 

“And the teachers—they are all 
women?” 

“They’re the Sisters of St. Agatha, I 
believe they call them. I sometimes see 
them walking abroad. They’re very quiet 
neighbors, and they go away in the sum- 
mer usually, except Sister Theresa. The 
school’s her regular home, sir. And 
there’s the little chapel just beyond the 
wall; the young minister lives there; and 
the gardener’s the only other man on the 
grounds.” 

“Show me my cell,” I said, rising, “and 
T’ll go to bed.” 

He brought from somewhere a great 
brass candelabrum that held a dozen 
lights, and explained: 
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“This was Mr. Glenarm’s habit. He 
always used this one to go to. bed with. 
I’m sure he’d wish you to have it, sir.” 

He led the way, holding the cluster of 
lights high for my guidance up the broad 
stairway. 

The hall above shared the generous 
lines of the whole house, but the walls 
were white and hard to the eye. Rough 
planks had been laid down for a floor, and 
beyond the light of the candles lay a dark 
region that gave out ghostly echoes as the 
loose boards rattled under our feet. 

“I hope you'll not be too much disap- 
pointed, sir,” said Bates, pausing a mo- 
ment before opening a door. “It’s all 
quite unfinished, but comfortable, I 
should say, quite comfortable.” 

“Open the door!” 

He was not my host and I did not 
relish his apology. I walked past him 
into a small sitting-room that was, in a 
way, a miniature of the great library be- 
low. Open shelves filled with books lined 
the apartment to the ceiling on every 
hand, save where a small fireplace and a 


cabinet broke the line of shelving. In the 


center of the room was a long table with 
writing materials in nice order. I opened 
a handsome case and found that it con- 
tained a set of draftsman’s instruments. 

I groaned aloud. 

“Mr. Glenarm preferred this room for 
working. 'The instruments were his very 
own, sir!”? 

“The devil they were! I exclaimed 
irascibly. I snatched a book from the 
nearest shelf and threw it open on the 
table. It was “The Tower: Its Early 
Use for Purposes of Defense. London: 
1816.” 

I closed it with a slam. 

“The sleeping-room is beyond, sir. I 
hope—” 

“Don’t you hope any more!” I 
growled ; “and it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether I’m disappointed or not.” 

“Certainly not, sir!’ he replied in a 
tone that made me ashamed of my anger. 

The adjoining bedroom was small and 
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meagerly furnished. The walls were un- 
tinted and were relieved only by prints of 
the English cathedrals, French chateaux, 
and like suggestions of the best things 
known to architecture. The bed was of the 
commonest iron type; and the other arti- 
cles of furniture were chosen with a strict 
regard for utility. My trunks and bags 
had been carried in, and Bates asked from 
the door for my commands. 

“Mr. Glenarm always breakfasted at 
seven-thirty, sir, as near as he could hit it 
without a timepiece; and he was quite 
punctual.” 

“My grandfather’s breakfast hour will 
suit me exactly, Bates.” 

“If there’s nothing further, sir—” 

“That’s all;—and Bates—” 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“Of course you understood that I 

_didn’t really mean to imply that you had 
fired that shot at me?” 

“I beg you not to mention it, Mr. Glen- 
arm.” 

“But it was a little queer. If you 
should gain any light on the subject, let 
me know.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“And I believe, Bates, that we'd better 
keep the blinds down at night. These 
duck hunters hereabouts are apparently 
reckless. You might attend to them now, 
—and every evening hereafter.” 

He gravely bade me good night, and I 
followed him to the outer door and 
watched his departing figure, lighted by a 
single candle that he had produced from 
his pocket. 

I stood for several minutes listening to 
his step, tracing it through the hall be- 
low—as far as my knowledge of the house 
would permit. Then, in unknown regions, 
I could hear the closing of doors and 
drawing of bolts. Verily, my jailer was 
a person of painstaking habits. 

I opened my traveling-case and distrib- 
uted its contents on the dressing-table. I 
had carried through all my adventures a 
folding leather photograph-holder, con- 
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taining portraits of my father and mother 
and of John Marshall Glenarm, my 
grandfather, and this I set up on the 
mantel in the little sitting-room. It was 
with a new and curious interest that I 
peered into my grandfather’s shrewd old 
eyes. He used to come and go fitfully at 
my father’s house; but my father had 
displeased him in various ways that I need 
not recite, and my father’s death had left 
me with an estrangement which I had 
widened by my own acts. 

Now that I had reached Glenarm, my 
mind reverted to Pickering’s estimate of 
the value of my grandfather’s estate. Al- 
though John Marshall Glenarm was an 
eccentric man, he had been able to accu- 
mulate a large fortune; and yet I had 
tamely permitted the executor to tell me 
that he had died comparatively poor. In 
so readily accepting the terms of the will 
and burying myself in a region of which 
I knew nothing, I had cut myself off from 
the usual channels of counsel. If I left the 
place to return to New York I should sim- 
ply disinherit myself. At Glenarm I was, 
and there I must remain to theend of the 
year. I grew bitter against Pickering as 
I reflected upon the ease with which he 
had got rid of me. I had always satisfied 
myself that my wits were as keen as his, 
but I felt now that I had stupidly put 
myself in his power. 


CHAPTER V 
A BED TAM-O’-SHANTER 


I looked out on the bright October 
morning with a renewed sense of isola- 
tion. Trees crowded about my windows, 
many of them still wearing their festal 
colors, scarlet and brown and gold, with 
the bright green of some stubborn com- 
panion standing out here and there with 
startling vividness. I put on an old cor- 
duroy outing suit and heavy shoes, ready 
for a tramp abroad, and went below. 

The great library seemed larger than 
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ever when I beheld it in the morning light. 
I opened one of the French windows and 
stepped out on a stone terrace, where I 
gained a fair view of the exterior of the 
house, which proved to be a modified Tu- 
dor, with battlements and two towers. 
One of the latter was only half-finished, 
and to it and to other parts of the house 
the workmen’s scaffolding still clung. 
Heaps of stone and piles of lumber were 
scattered about in, great disorder. The 
house extended partly along the edge of 
a ravine, through which a slender creek 
ran toward the lake. The terrace became 
a broad balcony immediately outside the 
library, and beneath it the water bubbled 
pleasantly around heavy stone pillars. 
Two pretty rustic bridges spanned the 
ravine, one near the front entrance, the 
other at the rear. My grandfather had 
projected his house on a generous plan, but 
buried as it was among the trees, it suf- 
fered the lack of perspective. However, 
on one side toward the lake was a fair 
meadow, broken by a water-tower, and 
just beyond the west dividing wall I saw 
a little chapel; and still farther, in the 
same direction, the outlines of the build- 
ings of St. Agatha’s were vaguely per- 
ceptible in another strip of woodland. 

The thought of gentle nuns and school- 
girls as neighbors amused me. All I asked 
was that they should keep to their own 
side of the wall. 

I heard behind me the careful step of 
Bates. 

“Good morning, Mr. Glenarm. I trust 
you rested quite well, sir.” 

His figure was as austere, his tone as 
respectful and colorless as by night. The 
morning light gave him a pallid cast. He 
suffered my examination coolly enough; 
his eyes were, indeed, the best thing about 
him. 

“You may breakfast when you like, 
sir,”—and thus admonished I went into 
the refectory. 

A newspaper lay at my plate; it was 
the morning’s issue of a Chicago daily. 
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I was, then, not wholly out of the world, 
I reflected, scanning the headlines. 

Bates had placed me so that I faced the 
windows, an attention to my comfort and 
safety that I appreciated. The broken 
pane told the tale of the shot that had so 
narrowly missed me the night before. 

“T’ll repair that to-day, sir,” Bates re- 
marked, seeing my eyes upon the window. 

“You know that I’m to spend a year on 
this place; I assume that you are acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances,” I said, feeling 
it wise that-we should understand each 
other. 

“Quite so, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“I’m a student, you know, and all I 
want is to be let alone.” 

This I threw in to reassure myself 
rather than for his information. It was 
just as well, I reflected, to assert a little 
authority, even though the fellow un- 
doubtedly represented Pickering and re- 
ceived orders from him. 

“In a day or two, or as soon as I have 
got used to the place, I shall settle down 
to work in the library. You may give me 
breakfast at seven-thirty; luncheon at 
one-thirty and dinner at seven.” 

“Those were my late master’s hours, 
sir.” 

“Very good. And I’ll eat anything you . 
please, except mutton broth, meat pie and . 
canned strawberries. Strawberries in tins, 
Bates, are not well calculated to lift the 
spirit of man.” 

“T quite agree with you, sir, if you will 
pardon my opinion.” 

“And the bills—” 

“They are provided for by Mr. Pick- 
ering. He sends me an allowance for the 
household expenses.” 

“So you are to report to him, are you, 
as heretofore?” 

I blew out a match with which I had 
lighted a cigar and watched the smok- 
ing end intently. 

“T believe that’s the idea, sir. ” 

It is not pleasant to be under compul- 
sion,—to feel your freedom curtailed, to 
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be conscious of espionage. I rose without 
a word and went into the hall. 

“You may like to have the keys,” said 
Bates, following me. “There’s two for the 
gates in the outer wall and one for the St. 
Agatha’s gate; thev’re marked, as you 
see. And here’s the hall-door key and the 
boat-house key that you asked for last 
night.” 

After an hour spent in unpacking I 
went out into the grounds. I thought 
it well to wire Pickering of my arrival, 
and I set out for Annandale to send him 
a telegram. 

I found the gate through which we had 
entered the grounds the night before with- 
out difficulty, and started off in an amiable 
state of mind. My perplexity over’ the 
mysterious shot was passing away un- 
der the benign influences of blue sky 
and warm sunshine. A few farm-folk 
passed me in the highway and saluted 
me in the fashion of the country, inspect- 
ing my knickerbockers at the same time 
with frank disapproval. When I reached 
the lake I gazed out upon its quiet waters 
with satisfaction. At the foot of Annan- 
dale’s main street was a dock where sev- 
eral small steam-craft and a number of 
catboats were being dismantled for the 
winter. As I passed, a man approached 
the dock in a skiff, landed and tied his 
boat. He passed at a quick pace, then 
turned and eyed me with rustic directness. 

“Good morning!’ I said. “Any ducks 
about?” 

He paused, nodded and fell into step 
with me. : 

“No,—not enough to pay for the 
trouble.” 

“I’m sorry for that. I’d hoped to pick 
up a few.” 

“I guess you’re a stranger in these 
parts,” he remarked, eying me again,— 
my knickerbockers no doubt marking me 
as an alien. 

“Quite so. My name is Glenarm, and 
TPve just come.” 

“I thought you might be him. We've 
rather been expecting you here in the vil- 
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lage. I’m John Morgan, caretaker of the 
resorters’ houses up the lake.” 

“I suppose you all knew my grand- 
father hereabouts.” 

“Well, yes; you might say as we did, 
or you might say as we didn’t. He wasn’t 
just the sort that you got next to in a 
hurry. He kept pretty much to himself. 
He built a wall there to keep us out, but 
he needn’t have troubled himself. We're 
not the kind around here to meddle, and 
you may be sure the summer people never 
bothered him.” 

There was a tone of resentment in his 
voice, and I hastened to say: 

“I’m sure you’re mistaken about the 
purposes of that wall. My grandfather 
was a student of architecture. It was a 
hobby of his. The house and wall were 
in the line of his experiments, and to 
please his whims. I hope the people of 
the village won’t hold any hard feelings 
against his memory or against me. Why, 
the labor there must have been a good 
thing for the people hereabouts.” 

“It ought to have been,” said the man 
gruffly; “but that’s where the trouble 
comes in. He brought a lot of queer fel- 
lows here under contract to work for him, 
—lItalians, or Greeks, or some sort of 
foreigners. They built the wall, and he 
had ’em at work inside for half a year. 
He didn’t even let ’em out for air; and 
when they finished his job he loaded ’em 
on to a train one day and hauled ’em 
away.” 

“That was quite like him, I’m sure,” I 
said, remembering with amusement my 
grandfather’s secretive ways. 

“I guess he was a crank all right,” 
said the man conclusively. 

It was evident that he did not care to 
establish friendly relations with the resi- 
dent of Glenarm. He was about forty, 
light, with a yellow beard and pale blue 
eyes. He was dressed roughly and wore 
a shabby soft hat. 

“Well, I suppose I’ll have to assume 
responsibility for him and his acts,” I re- 
marked, piqued by the fellow’s surliness. 
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We had reached the center of the vil- 
lage, and he left me abruptly, crossing 
the street to one of the shops. I con- 
tinued on to the railway station, where I 
wrote and paid for my message. The sta- 
tion-master inspected me carefully as I 
searched my pockets for change. 

“You want your telegrams delivered at 
the house?” he asked. 

“Yes, please,’ I answered, and he 
turned away to his desk of clicking in- 
struments without looking at me again. 

It seemed wise to establish relations 
with the post-office, so I made myself 
known to the girl who stood at the de- 
livery window. 

“You already have a box,” she advised 
me. “There’s a boy carries the mail to 
your house; Mr. Bates hires him.” 

Bates had himself given me this infor- 
mation, but the girl seemed to find pleas- 
ure in imparting it with a certain sever- 
ity. I then bought a cake of soap at the 
principal drug store and purchased a 
package of smoking-tobacco, which I did 
not need, at a grocery. 

News of my arrival had evidently 
reached the villagers; I was conceited 
enough to imagine that my presence was 
probably of interest to them; but the sta- 
tion-master, the girl at the post-office and 
the clerks in the shops treated me with an 
unmistakable cold reserve. There was a 
certain evenness of the chill with which 
they visited me, as though a particular 
degree of frigidity had been agreed on 
in advance. 

I shrugged my shoulders and turned 
toward Glenarm. My grandfather had 
left me a cheerful legacy of distrust 
among my neighbors, the result, proba- 
bly, of importing foreign labor to work 
on his house. The surly Morgan had in- 
timated as much; but it did not greatly 
matter. I had not come to Glenarm to 
cultivate the rustics, but to fulfil certain 
obligations laid down in my _ grand- 
father’s will. I was, so to speak, on duty, 
and I much preferred that the villagers 
should let me alone. Comforting myself 
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with these reflections I reached the wharf, 
where I saw Morgan sitting with his feet 
dangling over the water, smoking a pipe. 

I nodded in his direction, but he 
feigned not to see me. A moment later 
he jumped into his boat and rowed out 
upon the lake. 

When I returned to the house Bates 
was at work in the kitchen. This was a 
large square room with heavy timbers 
showing in the walls and low ceiling. 
There was a great fireplace in an enormous 
chimney, fitted with a crane and hobs, 
but for practical purposes a small range 
was provided. 

Bates received me placidly. 

“Yes; it’s an unusual room, sir. Mr. 
Glenarm copied it from an old kitchen in 
England. He took quite a pride in it. 
It’s a pleasant place to sit in the evening, 
sir.” 

He showed me the way below, where I 
found that the cellar extended under 
every part of the house, and was divided 
into large chambers. The door of one of 
them was of heavy oak, bound in iron, 
with a barred opening at the top. A 
great iron hasp with a heavy padlock 
and grilled area windows gave further 
the impression of a cell, and I fear that 
at this, as at many other things in the 
curious house, I swore—if I did not 
laugh—thinking of the money my 
grandfather had expended in realizing 
his whims. The room was used, I noted 
with pleasure, as a depository for pota- 
toes. 

In another of these rooms I found 
a curious collection of lanterns of every 
conceivable description, grouped on 
shelves; and next door to this apartment 
was another store-room filled with brass 
candle-sticks of many odd designs. 

I returned to the main floor, and 
sought the comforts of the library, where 
I smoked a pipe over a very tedious chap- 
ter in an exceedingly dull book on “Nor- 
man Revivals and Influences.” Then I 
went out, assuring myself that I should 
get steadily to work in a day or two. 
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Bates was soberly chopping wood at a 
rough pile of timber at the rear of the 
house. His industry had already im- 
pressed me. He had the quiet ways of an 
ideal serving man. 

“Well, Bates, you don’t intend to let 
me freeze to death, do you? There must 
be enough wood in the pile there to last 
all winter.” 

“Yes, sir; I am just cutting a little 
more of the hickory, sir. Mr. Glenarm 
always preferred it to beech or maple.” 

I turned toward the unfinished tower 
in the meadow, from which a windmill 
pumped water to the house. The iron 
franie was not wholly covered with stone, 
but material for the remainder of the 
work lay scattered at the base. I went on 
through the wood to the lake and inspect- 
ed the boat-house; then I followed the 
pebbly shore to the stone wall where it 
marked the line of the school-grounds. 
The wall, I observed, was of the same 
solid character here as along the road. 
I tramped beside it, reflecting that my 
grandfather’s estate, in the heart of the 
Republic, would some day give the lie 
to foreign complaints that we have no 
ruins in America. 

The buildings of St. Agatha’s were 
well hidden by the intervening wood, and 
I climbed upon the wall at the iron gate 
for an ampler view. The pillars at either 
side of the gate were of huge dimensions 
and were higher than I could reach. The 
little Gothic church near at hand was 
built of stone similar to that used in 
Glenarm House. As I surveyed the scene 
a number of young women appeared, and, 
forming in twos and fours, walked back 
and forth before the chapel. A sister clad 
in a brown habit lingered near or walked 
first with one and then another group of 
students. It was all very pretty and inter- 
esting and not at all the ugly school for 
paupers I had expected to find. The stu- 
dents were not the charity children I had 
carelessly pictured; they were not so 
young, for one thing, and they seemed to 
be appareled decently enough. 
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I smiled to find myself adjusting my 
scarf and straightening my collar as I 
beheld my neighbors for the first time. 

As I sat thus on the wall I heard the 
sound of angry voices back of me on the 
Glenarm side, and a crash of underbrush 
marked a flight and pursuit. I crouched 
down on the wall and waited. In a mo- 
ment a man plunged through the wood 
and stumbled over a low hanging vine 
and fell, not twenty feet away from 
me. To my great surprise it was Mor- 
gan, my acquaintance of the morning. 
He rose, cursed his ill luck and, hugging 
the wall close, ran toward the lake. In- 
stantly the pursuer broke into view. It 
was Bates, evidently much excited and 
with an ugly cut across his forehead. He 
carried a heavy club, and, after listening 
for a moment for sounds of the enemy, he 
hurried after the caretaker. 

It was not my row, though I must say 
it wakened my curiosity. I straightened 
myself out, threw my legs over the school 
side of the wall and lighted a cigar, feel- 
ing cheered by the opportunity the stone 
barricade offered for observing the world. 

As I looked off toward the little church 
I found two other actors appearing on 
the scene. A girl stood in a little opening 
of the wood, talking to a man. Her 
hands were thrust into the pockets of her 
covert coat; she wore a red tam-o’-shan- 
ter, that made a bright bit of color in the 
wood. They were not more than a dozen 
yards away, but a wild growth of young 
maples lay between us. Their profiles 
were toward me, and the tones of the 
girl’s voice reached me clearly as she 
addressed her companion. He wore a 
clergyman’s high waistcoat, and I as- 
sumed that he was the chaplain whom 
Bates had mentioned. I am not by nature 
an eavesdropper, but the girl was clearly 
making a plea of some kind, and the 
chaplain’s stalwart figure awoke in me 
an antagonism that held me to the wall. 

“If he comes here I shall go away, so 
you may as well understand it and tell 
him. I shan’t see him under any circum- 
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stances, and I’m not going to Florida or 
California or anywhere else on a private 
car, no matter who chaperones it.” 

“Certainly not, unless you want to— 
certainly not,” said the chaplain. “You 
understand that I’m only giving you his 
message. He thought it best—” 

“Not to write to me or to Sister The- 
resa!” broke in the girl contemptuously. 
‘What a clever person he is!” 

“And how unclever I am!” said the 
clergyman, laughing. “Well, at any rate, 
I thank you for giving me the opportuni- 
ty to present his message.” 

She smiled, nodded and turned swiftly 
toward the school. The chaplain looked 
after her for a few moments, then walked 
soberly away toward the lake. He was 
a young fellow, clean-shaven and dark, 
and with a pair of shoulders that gave 
me a twinge of envy. I could not guess 
how great a factor that vigorous figure 
was to be in my own affairs. As I swung 
down from the wall and walked toward 
Glenarm House, my thoughts were not 
with the athletic chaplain, but with the 
girl, whose youth was, I reflected, marked 
by her short skirt, the unconcern with 
which her hands were thrust into the 
pockets of her coat, and the irresponsible 
tilt of the tam-o’-shanter. There is some- 
thing jaunty, a suggestion of spirit and 
independence, in a tam-o’-shanter, partic- 
ularly a red one. If the red tam-o’-shan- 
ter expressed, so to speak, the key-note 
of St. Agatha’s, the proximity of the 
school was not so bad a thing after all. 

In high good-humor and with a sharp 


appetite I went in to luncheon. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE GIRL AND THE CANOE 


Bates did not refer to his encounter 
with the caretaker, and I resolved to keep 
my knowledge of it to myself. I always 
prefer to let a rascal hang himself, and 
here was a case, I reasoned, where, if 
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Bates was disloyal to the duties Pickering 
had imposed upon him, the fact of his 
perfidy was bound to disclose itself event- 
ually. Glancing around at him when he 
was off guard I surprised a look of utter 
dejection upon his face as he stood with 
folded arms behind my chair. 

He flushed and started, then put his 
hand to his forehead, where a strip of 
plaster covered his wound. 

“I met with a slight accident this 
morning, Mr. Glenarm. The hickory’s 
very tough, sir. A piece of wood flew up 
and struck me.” 

“Too bad!’ I said with sympathy. 
“You’d better rest a bit this afternoon.” 

“Thank you, sir; but it’s only a small 
matter,—only, you might think the cut 
a trifle disfiguring.” 

He struck a match for my cigarette, 
and I left without looking at him again. 
But as I crossed the threshold of the 
library I formulated this note: “Bates is 
a liar, for one thing, and a person with 
active enemies for another; watch him.” 

All things considered the day was pass- 
ing well enough. I picked up a book, 
threw myself on a comfortable divan to 
smoke and reflect before continuing my 
explorations. As I lay there, Bates 
brought me a telegram, a reply to my 
message to Pickering. It read: 

“Yours announcing arrival received 
and filed.” : 

It was certainly a queer business, my 
errand to Glenarm. I lay for a couple of 
hours dreaming, and counted the candles 
in the great crystal chandelier until my 
eyes ached. Then I took my cap and was 
soon tramping toward the lake. 

There were several small boats and a 
naphtha launch in the boat-house. I 
dropped a canoe into the water and pad- 
dled off toward the summer colony, whose 
gables and red roofs were plainly visible 
from the boat-house. 

I landed and roamed idly over leaf- 
strewn walks past nearly a hundred cot- 
tages, to whose windows and verandas 
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the winter blinds gave a dreary and in- 
hospitable air. There was, at one point, 
a casino, whose broad veranda hung over 
the edge of the lake, while beneath, on the 
water-side, was a boat-house. 

I walked back to the wharf, where I had 
left my canoe, and was about to step into 
it when I saw, rocking at a similar land- 
ing-place near-by, another slight craft 
of the same type as my own, but painted 
dark maroon. I was sure the canoe had 
not been there when I landed. Possibly 
it belonged to Morgan, the caretaker! I 
walked over and examined it. I even lift- 
ed it slightly to test its weight. The pad- 
dle lay on the dock beside me and it, too, 
I weighed critically, deciding that it was 
a trifle light for my own taste. 

“Please—if you don’t mind—” 

I turned to stand face to face with the 
girl in the red tam-o’-shanter. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said, stepping 
away from the canoe. 

She did not wear the covert coat of the 
morning, but a red knit jacket, but- 
toned tight about her. She was young 
with every emphasis of youth. A pair of 
dark blue eyes examined me with good- 


humored curiosity. She was on good 


terms with the sun—I rejoiced in the 
brown of her cheeks, so eloquent of com- 
panionship with the outdoor world—a 
certificate indeed of the favor of Heaven. 
Show me, in October, a girl with a face 
of tan, whose hands have plied a paddle 
or driven a golf-ball or cast a fly beneath 
the blue arches of summer, and I will 
suffer her scorn in joy. She may vote me 
dull and refute my wisest word with 
laughter, for hers are the privileges of 
the sisterhood of Diana; and that soft 
bronze, those daring fugitive freckles be- 
neath her eyes, link her to times when 
Pan whistled upon his reed and all the 
days were long. 

Her rubber-soled outing shoes had 
made possible her silent approach, and 
she enjoyed, I was sure, my discomfiture 
at being taken unawares. 
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I had snatched off my cap and stood 
waiting beside the canoe, feeling, I must 
admit, a trifle guilty at being caught in 
the unwarrantable inspection of another 
person’s property—particularly a per- 
son so wholly pleasing to the eye. 

“I believe—I believe that is my pad- 
dle,” she said, a little timidly I thought, 
and yet with definiteness. 

I looked down and found to my annoy- 
ance that I held her paddle in my hand,— 
was in fact leaning upon it with a cool air 
of proprietorship. 

“Again, I beg your pardon,” I said. 
“I hadn’t expected—”, 

She eyed me calmly, with the stare of 
the child that arrives at a drawing-room 
door by mistake and scrutinizes the 
guests without awe. I didn’t know what 
I had expected or had not expected, and 
she manifested no intention of helping 
me to explain. Her short skirt suggested 
fifteen or sixteen—not more—and such 
being the case there was no reason why I 
should not be master of the situation. As 
I fumbled my pipe the hot coals of to 
bacco burned my hand and I cast the 
thing from me. 

She laughed a little, then caught her- 
self and gravely watched the pipe bound 
from the dock into the water. 

“Too bad!” she said, her eyes upon it; 
“but if you hurry you may get it before 
it floats away.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion,” I 
said. But I did not relish the idea of 
kneeling on the dock to fish for a pipe 
before a strange school-girl who was, I 
felt sure, anxious to laugh at me. 

She took a, step toward the line by 
which her boat was fastened. 

“Allow me.” 

“If you think you can,—safely,” she 
said; and the laughter that lurked in her 
eyes annoyed me. 

“The feminine knot is designed for the 
confusion of man,” I observed, twitching 
vainly at the rope, which was tied securely 
in unfamiliar loops. 
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She was singularly unresponsive. The 
thought that she was probably laughing 
at my clumsiness did not make my fingers 
more nimble. 

“The nautical instructor at St. 
Agatha’s is undoubtedly a woman. This 
knot must come in the post-graduate 
course. But my gallantry is equal, I 
trust, to your patience.” 

The maid in the red tam-o’-shanter 
continued silent. The wet rope was ob- 
durate, the knot more and more hopeless, 
and my efforts to make light of the situa- 
tion awakened no response in the girl. I 
tugged away at the rope, attacking its 
tangle on various theories. 

“A case for surgery, I’m afraid. A tru- 
ly gordian knot, but I haven’t my knife.” 

“Oh, but you wouldn’t !” she exclaimed. 
“T think I can manage.” 

She bent down—lI was aware that the 
sleeve of her jacket brushed my shoulder 
—seized an end that I had ignored, gave 
it a sharp tug with a slim brown hand and 
pulled the knot free. 

“There! she exclaimed with a little 
laugh; “I might have saved you all the 
bother.” 

“How dull of me! But I didn’t have 
the combination,” I said, steadying the 
canoe carefully to mitigate the ignominy 
of my failure. 

She scorned the hand I extended, but 
embarked with light confident step and 
took the paddle. It was growing late. 
The shadows in the wood were deepen- 
ing; a chill crept over the water, and, be- 
yond the tower of the chapel, the sky 
was bright with the glory of sunset. 

With a few skilful strokes she brought 
her little craft beside my pipe, which she 
deftly caught on the paddle blade and 
tossed to the wharf. 

“Perhaps you can pipe a tune upon 
it,” she said, dipping the paddle. 

“You put me under great obligations,” 
I declared. “Are all the girls at St. 
Agatha’s as amiable?” 

“J shouldn’t say so! I’m a great ex- 
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ception—and—I really shouldn’t be 
talking to you at all! It’s against the 
rules! And we don’t encourage smok- 
ing.” 

“The chaplain doesn’t smoke, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Not in chapel; I believe it isn’t done! 
And we rarely see him anywhere else.” 

She had idled with the paddle so far, 
but now she lifted her eyes and drew back 
the blade for a long stroke. 

“But in the wood,—this morning—by 
the wall!” 

T hate myself to this day for having 
so startled her. The poised blade 
dropped into the water with a splash; 
she brought the canoe a trifle nearer to 
the wharf with an almost imperceptible 
stroke, and turned toward me with won- 
der and dismay in her eyes. 

“So you are an eavesdropper and de- 
tective, are you? I beg that you will give 
your master my compliments! I really 
owe you an apology; I thought you were 
a gentleman,” she exclaimed with wither- 
ing emphasis, and dipped her blade deep 
in flight. 

I called, stammering incoherently, 
after her, but her light argosy skimmed 
the water steadily. The paddle rose and 
fell with trained precision, making 
scarcely a ripple as she stole softly away 
toward the fairy towers of the sunset. I 
stood looking after her, goaded with self- 
contempt. A glory of purple and scarlet 
and gold filled the west. Suddenly the 
wind moaned in the wood behind the line 
of cottages, swept over me and rippled the 
surface of the lake. I watched its flight 
until it caught her canoe and I marked 
the flimsy craft’s quick response, as the 
shaken waters bore her alert figure up- 
ward on the swell, her blade still main- 
taining its regular dip, until she disap- 
peared behind a little peninsula that 
made a harbor near the school grounds. 

The red tam-o’-shanter seemed at last 
to merge in the red sky, and I turned 
cheerlessly to my canoe. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE MAN ON THE WALL 


I was so thoroughly angry with my- 
self that after idling along the shores for 
an hour I lost my way in the dark wood 
when I landed and brought up at the 
rear door used by Bates for communica- 
tion with the villagers who supplied us 
with provender. I readily found my way 
to the kitchen and to a flight of stairs be- 
yond, which connected the first and sec- 
ond floors. I stumbled up the unfamiliar 
way in the dark, with, I fear, a maledic- 
tion upon my grandfather, who had built 
and left incomplete a house so utterly pre- 
posterous. My unpardonable fling at the 
girl still rankled ; and I was cold from the 
quick descent of the night chill on the wa- 
ter and anxious to get into some comfort- 
able clothes. Once on the second floor I 
was sure of the location of my room, and I 
was feeling my way toward it over the 
rough floor when I heard low voices riging 
apparently from my sitting-room. 

It was pitch dark in the hall. I stopped 
short and listened. The door of my room 
was open and a faint light flashed once 
into the hall and disappeared. I heard 
now a sound as of a hammer tapping 
upon wood-work. 

Then it ceased, and a voice whispered : 

“He'll kill me if he finds me here. I'll 
try again to-morrow. I swear to God I'll 
help you, but no more now—” 

Then the sound of a scuffle and again 
the tapping of the hammer. After sev- 
eral minutes more of this there was a 
whispered dialogue which I could not 
hear. 

Whatever was occurring two or three 
points struck me on the instant. One 
of the conspirators was an unwilling 
party to an act as yet unknown; second, 
they had been unsuccessful and must wait 
for another opportunity; and third, the 
business, whatever it was, was clearly of 
some importance to myself, as my own 
apartments in my grandfather’s strange 
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house had been chosen for the investiga- 
tion. 

Clearly I was not prepared to close the 
incident, but the idea of frightening my 
visitors appealed to my sense of humor. I 
tiptoed to the front stairway, ran lightly 
down, found the front door, and, from 
the inside, opened and slammed it. I 
heard instantly a hurried scamper above, 
and the heavy fall of one who had stum- 
bled in the dark. I grinned with real 
pleasure at the sound of this mishap, 
hastened to the great library, which was 
as dark as a well, and, opening one of the 
long windows, stepped out on the bal- 
cony. At once from the rear of the house 
came the sound of a stealthy step, which 
increased to a run at the ravine bridge. 
I listened to the flight of the fugitive 
through the wood until the sounds died 
away toward the lake. 

Then, turning to the library window, 
I saw Bates, with a candle held above his 
head, peering about. 

“Hello, Bates,” I called cheerfully. “I 
just got home and stepped out to see if 
the moon had risen. I don’t believe I 
know where to look for it in this coun- 

” 

He began lighting the tapers with his 
usual deliberation. 

“It’s a trifle early, I think, sir. About 
eight o’clock, I should say, was the hour, 
Mr. Glenarm.” 

There was, of course, no doubt what- 
ever that Bates had been one of the men 
I heard in my room. It was wholly possi- 
ble that he had been compelled to assist in 
some lawless act against his will; but 
why, if he had been forced into aiding a 
criminal, should he not invoke my own 
aid to protect himself? I kicked the logs 
in the fireplace impatiently at my uncer- 
tainty. The man slowly lighted the 
many candles in the great apartment. He 
was certainly a deep one, and his case 
grew more puzzling as I studied it in re- 
lation to the rifle-shot of the night be- 
fore, his collision with Morgan in the 
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wood, which I had witnessed; and now 
the house itself had been invaded by some 
one with his connivance. The rifle shot 
might have been innocent enough; but 
taken in connection with these other mat- 
ters it could hardly be brushed aside. 

Bates lighted me to the stairway, and 
said as I passed him: 

“There’s a baked ham for dinner. I 
should call it extra delicate, Mr. Glen- 
arm. I suppose there’s no change in the 
dinner hour, sir?” 

“Certainly not,” I said with asperity ; 
for I am not a person to inaugurate a 
dinner hour one day and change it the 
next. Bates wished to make conversation, 
—the sure sign of a guilty conscience in 
a servant,—and I was not disposed to 
encourage him. 

I closed the doors carefully and be- 
gan a thorough examination of both the 
sitting-room and the little bed-chamber. 
I was quite sure that my own effects could 
not have attracted the two men who had 
taken advantage of my absence to visit 
my quarters. Bates had helped unpack 
my trunk and undoubtedly knew every 
item of my simple wardrobe. I threw 
open the doors of my three closets and 
found them all in the good order estab- 
lished by Bates. He had carried my 
trunks and bags to a store-room, so 
that everything I owned must have 
passed under his eye. My money even, 
the remnant of my fortune that I had 
drawn from the New York bank, I had 
placed carelessly enough in the drawer of 
a chiffonnier otherwise filled with collars. 
It took but a moment to satisfy myself 
that this had not been touched. And, to 
be sure, a hammer was not necessary to 
open a drawer that had, from its appear- 
ance, never been locked. The game was 
deeper than I had imagined; I had 
scratched the crust without result, and 
my wits were busy with speculations as I 
brushed my clothes, pausing frequently 
to examine the furniture, even the bricks 
on the hearth. 

One thing only I found—the slight 
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scar of a hammer-head on the oak panel- 
ing that ran around the bedroom. The 
wood had been struck near the base and at 
the top of every panel, for though the 
mark was not perceptible on all, a test had 
evidently been made systematically. With. 
this as a beginning, I found a moment 
later a spot of tallow under a heavy ta- 
ble in one corner. Evidently the furni- 
ture had been moved to permit of the 
closest scrutiny of the paneling. 

Glenarm House really promised to 
prove exciting. I took from a drawer a 
small revolver, filled its chambers with 
cartridges and thrust it into my hip pock- 
et, whistling meanwhile Larry Donovan’s 
favorite air, “The Marche Funébre de 
Marionnettes.” My heart went out te 
Larry as I scented adventure, and I 
wished him with me; but speculations as 
to Larry’s whereabouts were always prof- 
itless, and quite likely he was in jail 
somewhere. 

The ham of whose excellence Bates had 
hinted: was no disappointment. There is, 
I have always held, nothing better in this 
world than a properly baked ham, and 
the specimen Bates placed before me was 
a delight to the eye,—so adorned was it 
with spices. so crisply brown its outer 
coat; and a taste,—that first tentative 
taste, before the sauce was added,—was 
like a dream of Lucullus come true. I felt 
that I could forgive a good deal in a cook 
with that touch,—anything short of ar- 
son and assassination ! 

“Bates,” I said, as he stood forth 
where I could see him, “you cook amaz- 
ingly well. Where did you learn the busi- 
ness?” 
“T can hardly say I know it, sir. Your 
lamented grandfather grew very cap- 
tious, Mr. Glenarm. I had to learn to 
satisfy him, and I believe I did it, sir, if 
you’ll pardon the conceit.” 

“He didn’t die of gout, did he? I can 
readily imagine it.” 

“No, Mr. Glenarm. It was his heart. 
He had his warning of it.” 

“Ah, yes; to be sure. The heart or the 
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stomach,—one may as well fail as the 
other. I believe I prefer to keep my di- 
gestion going as long as possible. Those 
grilled sweet potatoes again, if you 
please, Bates.” 

The game that he and I were playing 
appealed to me strongly. It was alto- 
gether worth while, and as I ate guava 
jelly with cheese and toasted crackers, 
and then lighted one of my own cigars 
over a cup of Bates’ unfailing coffee, my 
spirit was livelier than at any time since 
a certain evening on which Larry and I 
had escaped from Tangier with our lives 
and the curses of the police. 

The day had offered much material for 
fireside reflection, and I reviewed its his- 
tory calmly. There was, however, one in- 
cident that I found unpleasant in the 
retrospect. I had been guilty of most un- 
chivalrous conduct toward one of the 
girls of St. Agatha’s. It had certainly 
been unbecoming in me to sit on the wall, 
however unwillingly, and listen to the 
words—few though they were—that 
passed between her and the chaplain. I 
forgot the shot through the window; I 
forgot Bates and the interest my room 
possessed for him and his unknown ac- 
complice; but the sudden distrust and 
contempt I had awakened in the girl by 
my clownish behavior annoyed me in- 
creasingly. 

I rose presently, found my cap and 
went out into the moon-flooded wood 
toward the lake. The tangle was not so 
great when you knew the way, and there 
was indeed, as I had found, the faint sug- 
gestion of a path. The moon glorified a 
broad highway across the water; the air 
was sharp and still. I followed the wall 
of St. Agatha’s to the gate, climbed up 
and sat down in the shadow of the’ pillar 
farthest from the lake. I drew out a 
cigarette and was about to light it when 
I heard a sound as of a step on stone. 
There was, I knew, no stone pavement at 
hand, but peering toward the lake I saw 
a man walking boldly along the top of 
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the wall toward me. The moonlight 
threw his figure into clear relief. Several 
times he paused, bent down and rapped 
upon the wall with an object he carried 
in his hand. 

Tap, tap, tap! The man with the ham- 
mer was examining the farther side of the 
gate, and very likely he would carry his 
investigations beyond it. I drew up my 
legs and crouched in the shadow of the 
pillar, revolver in hand. I was not anx- 
ious to invite an encounter; I much pre- 
ferred to wait for a disclosure of the pur- 
pose that lay behind this mysterious tap- 
ping upon walls. 

But the matter was taken out of my 
own hands before I had a chance to de- 
bate it. The man dropped to the ground, 
sounded the stone base under the gate, 
likewise the pillars, evidently without re- 
sults, struck a spiteful crack upon the 
iron bars, then stood up abruptly and 
looked me straight in the eyes. It was 
Morgan, the caretaker of the summer 
colony. 

“Good evening, Mr. Morgan,” I said, 
settling the revolver into my hand. 

There was no doubt about his surprise ; 
he fell back, staring at me hard, and in- 
stinctively drawing the hammer over his 
shoulder as though to fling it at me. 

“Just stay where you are a moment, 
Morgan,” I said pleasantly, and dropped 
to a sitting position on the wall for 
greater ease in talking to him. 

He stood sullenly, the hammer dan- 
gling at arm’s length, while my revolver 
covered his head. 

“Now, if you please, I’d like to know 
what you mean by prowling about here 
and rummaging my house!” 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Mr. Glenarm? 
Well, you certainly gave me a bad scare.” 

His air was one of relief and his teeth 
showed pleasantly through his beard. 

“It certainly is I. But you haven’t an- 
swered my question. What were you do- 
ing in my house to-day ?” 

He smiled again, shaking his head. 
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“You’re really fooling, Mr. Glenarm. 
I wasn’t in your house to-day; I never 
was in it in my life!” 

His white teeth gleamed in his light 
beard; his hat was pushed back from his 
forehead so that I saw his eyes, and he 
wore unmistakably the air of a man whose 
conscience is perfectly clear. I was con- 
fident that he lied, but without appealing 
to Bates I was not prepared to prove it. 

“But you can’t deny that you’re on my 
grounds now, can you?” I had dropped 
the revolver to my knee, but I raised it 
again. 

“Certainly not, Mr. Glenarm. If 
you'll allow me to explain—” 

“That’s precisely what I want you to 
do.” 

“Well, it may seem strange,”’—he 
laughed, and I felt the least bit foolish to 
be pointing a pistol at the head of a fel- 
low of so amiable a spirit. 

“Hurry,” I commanded. 

“Well, as I was saying, it may seem 
strange; but I was just examining the 
wall to determine the character of the 
work. One of the cottagers on the lake 
left me with the job of building a fence 
on his place, and I’ve been expecting to 
come over to look at this all fall. You 
see, Mr. Glenarm, your honored grand- 
father was a master in such matters, and 
I didn’t see any harm in getting the bene- 
fit—to put it so—of his experience.” 

I laughed. He had denied having en- 
tered the house with so much assurance 
that I had been prepared for some really 
plausible explanation of his interest in 
the wall. 

“Morgan—you said it was Morgan, 
didn’t you?—you are undoubtedly a 
scoundrel of the first water.” 

“Men have been killed for saying less,” 
he said. 

“And for doing less than fire through 
windows at a man’s head. It wasn’t 
friendly of you.” 

“J don’t see why you center all your 
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suspicions on me. You exaggerate my 
importance, Mr. Glenarm. I’m only the 
man-of-all-work at a summer resort.” 

“I wouldn’t believe you, Morgan, if 
you swore on a stack of Bibles as high 
as this wall.” ‘ 

“Thanks!” he ejaculated mockingly. 

Like a flash he swung the hammer over 
his head and drove it at me, and at the 
same moment I fired. The hammer-head 
struck the pillar near the outer edge and 
in such a manner that the handle flew 
around and smote me smartly in the face. 
By the time I reached the ground the 
man was already running rapidly 
through the park, darting in and out 
among the trees, and I made after him 
at hot speed. 

The hammer-handle had struck my 
mouth, and the whole lower half of 
my face stung from the blow. I abused 
myself roundly for managing the en- 
counter so stupidly, and in my rage 
fired twice with no aim whatever after 
the flying figure of the caretaker. He 
clearly had the advantage of familiar- 
ity with the wood, striking off boldly 
into the heart of it, and quickly widen- 
ing the distance between us; but I kept 
on, even after I ceased to hear him 
threshing through the undergrowth, and 
came out presently at the margin of the 
lake about fifty feet from the boat-house. 
I waited in its shadow for some time, ex- 
pecting to see the fellow again, but he 
did not appear. 

I found the wall with difficulty and 
followed it back to the gate. It would be 
just as well, I thought, to possess myself 
of the hammer; and I dropped down on 
the St. Agatha side of the wall and 
groped about among the leaves until I 
found it. 

Then I walked home, went into the 
library, alight with its many candles just 
as I had left it, and sat down before the 
fire to meditate. I had been absent from 
the house only forty-five minutes. 


(To be continued) 


HOW JIMABOY FOUND HIMSELF 


By Francis Lynde 


AUTHOR OF “THE GRAFTERS; “THE MASTER OF APPLEBY; ETC. 


HEN Jimaboy began to live by 
his wits—otherwise, when he set 


up author and proposed to write 
for bread and meat—it was a time when 
the public appetite demanded names and 
naiveté. And since Jimaboy was fresh 
enough to satisfy both of these require- 
ments, the editors looked with favor upon 
him, and his income, for a little while, ex- 
ceeded the modest figure of the railroad 
clerkship upon which he had ventured to 
ask Isobel to marry him. 

But afterward there came a time of 
dearth; a period in which the new name 
was no longer a thing to conjure with, 
and artlessness was a drug on the market. 
Cleverness was the name of the new re- 
quirement, and Jimaboy’s gift was glar- 
ingly sentimental. When you open your 
magazine at “The Contusions of Peggy, 
by James Augustus Jimaboy,” you are 
justly indignant when you find melo- 
drama and predetermined pathos instead 
of the clever clowneries which the sheer 
absurdity of the author’s signature pre- 
dicts. 

“Item,” said Jimaboy, jotting it down 
in his note-book while Isobel hung over 
the back of his chair: “It’s a perilous 
thing to make people cry when they are 
out for amusement. Did the postman re- 
member us this morning?” 

Isobel nodded mournfully. 

“And the crop?” said Jimaboy. 

“Three manuscripts; two from New 
York and one from Boston.” 


‘So flee the works of men 
Back to the earth again’,” 


quoted the sentimentalist, smiling from 
the teeth outward. “Is that all?” 


‘All you would care about. There were 
some fussy old bills.” 

“Whose, for instance?” 

“Oh, the grocer’s and the coal man’s 
and the butcher’s and the water com- 
pany’s, and some other little ones.” 

* “Some other little ones’,”? mused Jim- 
aboy. “There’s pathos for you. If I 
could ever get that into a story, with your 
intonation, it would be cheap at fifteen 
cents the word. We’re up against it, 
Bella, dear.” 

“Well?” she said, with an arm around 
his neck. 

“It isn’t well; it’s confoundedly ill. It 
begins to look as if it were ‘back to the 
farm’ for us.” 

She came around to sit on the arm of 
the chair. 

“To the railroad office? Never! Jim- 
my, love. You are too good for that.” 

“Am I? That remains to be proved. 
And just at present the evidence is accu- 
mulating by the ream on the other side— 
reams of rejected MS.” 

“You haven’t found yourself yet; that 
is all.” 

He forced a smile. “Let’s offer a re- 
ward. ‘Lost: the key to James and Isobel 
Jimaboy’s success in life. Finder will be 
suitably recompensed on returning same 
to 506 Hayward Avenue, Cleland, 
Ohio.’ ” 

She leaned over and planted a soft lit- 
tle kiss on the exact spot on his forehead 
where it would do the most good. 

“T could take the city examination and 
teach, if you’d let me, Jimmy.” 

He shook his head definitively. That 
was ground which had been gone over be- 
fore. 

“Teach little babies their a b c’s? I’m 
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afraid that isn’t your specialty, heart of 
mine. Now if you could teach other 
women the art of making a man believe 
that he has cornered the entire visible 
supply of ecstatic thrills in marrying the 
woman of his choice—by Jove, now! 
there’s an idea!” 

Now Jimaboy had no idea in particu- 
lar; he never had an idea that he did not 
immediately coin it into words and try to 
sell it. But Isobel’s eyes were suspiciously 
bright, and the situation had to be saved. 

“I was just thinking: the thing to do 
successfully is the—er—the thing you do 
best, isn’t it ?”? 

She laughed, in spite of the unpaid 
bills. 

“Why can’t you put clever things like 
that into your stories, Jimmy, dear?” 

“As if I didn’t!” he retorted. “But 
don’t step on my idea and squash it while 
it’s in the soft-shell-crab stage. As I said, 
I was thinking: there is just one thing 
we can give the world odds on and beat it 
out of sight. And that thing is our long 
suit—our specialty.” 

“But you said you had an idea,” said 
Isobel, whose private specialty was single- 
ness of purpose. 

“Oh—yes,” said Jimaboy. Then he 
smote hard upon the anvil and forged 
one on the spur of the moment. “Suppose 
we call it The Post-Graduate School of 
W. B., Professor James Augustus Jima- 
boy, principal; Mrs. Isobel Jimaboy, as- 
sistant principal How would that 
sound?” 

“It would sound like the steam siren 
on the planing mill. But what is the ‘W. 
B.??” 

‘Wedded Bliss,’ of course. Here is 
the way it figures out. We’ve been mar- 
ried three years, and—” 

“Three years, five months and fourteen 
days,” she corrected. 

“Excellent! That accuracy of yours 
would be worth a fortune on the faculty. 
But let me finish—during these three 
years, five months and fourteen days we 
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have fought, bled and died on the literary 
battle-field ; dined on bath-mitts and café 
hydraulique, walked past the opera-house 
entrance when our favorite play was on, 
and all that. But tell me, throb of my 
heart, have we ever gone shy on bliss?” 

She met him half-way. It was the spirit 
in which they had faced the bill collector 
since the beginning of the period of lean- 
ness. 

“Never, Jimmy, dear; not even hardly 
ever.” 

“There you are, then. Remains only 
for us to tell others how to do it; to found 
the Post-Graduate School of W. B. It’s 
the one thing needful in a world of edu- 
cational advantage; a world in which 
everything but the gentle art of being 
happy, though married, is taught by the 
postman. We have solved all the other 
problems, but there has been no renais- 
sance in the art of matrimony. Think of 
the ten thousand divorces granted in a 
single state last year! My dear Isobel, 
‘we mustn’t lose a day—an hour—a min- 
ute !”? 

She pretended to take him seriously. 

“I don’t know why we shouldn’t do it, 
I'm sure,” she mused. ‘““They teach every- 
thing by mail nowadays. But who is go- 
ing to die and leave us the endowment to 
start with?” : 

“That’s the artistic beauty of the mail 
scheme,” said Jimaboy, enthusiastically. 
“It doesn’t require capitalizing ; no build- 
ings, no campus, no football team, no ex- 
pensive university plant; nothing but an 
inspiration, a serviceable typewriter, and 
a little old postman to blow his whistle at 
the door.” 

“And the specialty,” added Isobel, 
“though some of them don’t seem to trou- 
ble themselves much about that. Oh, yes; 
and the advertising; that is where the en- 
dowment comes in, isn’t it?” 

But Jimaboy would not admit the ob- 
stacle. ‘ 

“That is one of the things that grow 
by what they are fed upon: your ad. 
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brings in the money, and then the money 
buys more ad. Now, there’s Blicker, of 
the Woman’s Uplift; he still owes us for 
that last story—we take it out in adver- 
tising space. Also Dormus, of the Home 
World, and Amory, of the Storylovers— 
same boat—more advertising space. Then 
the Times hasn’t paid for that string of 
space-fillers on “The Lovers of All Na- 
tions.” The Times has a job office, and 
we could take that out in prospectuses and 
application blanks.” 

By this time the situation was entirely 
saved and Isobel’s eyes were dancing. 

“Wouldn’t it be glorious?” she mur- 
mured. “Think of the precious, precious 
letters we’d get; real letters like some of 
those pretended ones in Mr. Blicker’s cor- 
respondence column. And we wouldn’t 
tell them what the ‘W. B.’ meant until 
after they'd finished the course, and then 
we’d send them the degree of ‘Master of 
Wedded Bliss,’ and write it out in the di- 
ploma.”’ 

Jimaboy sat back in his chair and 
laughed uproariously. The most con- 
firmed sentimentalist may have a saving 
sense of humor. Indeed, it is likely to go 
hard with him in the experimental years, 
if he has it not. 

“It’s perfectly feasible—perfectly,” he 
chuckled. “It would be merely pounding 
sand into the traditional rat-hole with all 
the implements furnished—teaching our 
specialty to a world yearning to know 
how. You could get up the lectures and 
question schedules for the men, and I 
could make some sort of a shift with the 
women.” 

“Yes; but the text-books. Don’t these 
‘Fit-yourself-at-Home’ schools have text- 
books ?” 

“Um, y-yes; I suppose they do. That 
would be a little difficult for us—just at 
the go-off. But we could get around that. 
For example, ‘Dear Mrs. Blank: Reply- 
ing to your application for membership 
in the Post-Graduate School of W. B., 
would say that your case is so peculiar’— 
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that would flatter her immensely—‘your 
case is so peculiar that the ordinary text- 
books cover it very inadequately. There- 
fore, with your approval, and for a small 
additional tuition fee of $2 the term, we 
shall place you in a special class to be in- 
structed by electrographed lectures dic- 
tated personally by the principal’.” 

Isobel clapped her hands. “Jimmy, 
love, you are simply great, when you are 
not trying to be. And, after a while, we 
could print the lectures and have our own 
text-books copyrighted. But don’t you 
think we ought to take in the young peo- 
ple, as well?—have a—a collegiate de- 
partment for beginners?” 

‘“?Sh!? said Jimaboy, and he got up 
and closed the door with ostentatious cau- 
tion. “Suppose somebody—Lantermann, 
for instance—should hear you say such 
things as that: ‘take in the young peo- 
ple’! Shades of the Rosicrucians! we 
wouldn’t ‘take in’ anybody. The very life 
of these mail things is the unshaken con- 
fidence of the people. But, as you sug- 
gest, we really ought to include the fry- 
ing size.” 

It was delicious fooling, and Isobel 
found a sketch-block and dipped her pen. 

“You do the letter-press for the ‘col- 
legiate’ ad., and I’ll make a picture for 
it,” she said. “Hurry, or Pll beat you.” 

Jimaboy laughed and squared himself 
at the desk, and the race began. Isobel 
had a small gift and a large ambition: 
the gift was a cartoonist’s facility in line 
drawing, and the ambition was to be able, 
in the dim and distant future, to illus- 
trate Jimaboy’s stories. Lantermann, the 
Times artist, whose rooms were just across 
the hall, had given her a few lessons in 
caricature and some little gruff, Teutonic 
encouragement. 

“Time!” she called, tossing the sketch 
block over to Jimaboy. It was a happy 
thought. On a modern davenport sat two 
voung people, far apart; the youth twid- 
dling his thumbs in an ecstasy of embar- 
rassment; the maiden making rabbit’s 
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ears with her handkerchief. Jimaboy’s 
note of appreciation was a guffaw. 

“I couldn’t rise to the expression on 
those faces in a hundred years!” he la- 
mented. ‘Hear me creak:” 


DON’T MARRY 


until you have taken the Preparatory 
Course in the Post-Graduate School of 
W. B. Home Study in the Science of Suc- 
cessful Heart-Throbs. Why earn only 
ten kisses a week when one hour a day will 
qualify you for the highest positions? 
Our Collegiate Department confers de- 
gree of B. B.; Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment that of M. W. B. Members of Fac- 
ulty all certificated Post-Graduates. 

A postal card brings Prospectus and 
application blank. 

Address: The Post-Graduate School of 
W. B., 506 Hayward Avenue, Cleland, 
Ohio. 

Isobel applauded loyally. ‘Why, that 
doesn’t creak a little bit! Try it again; 
for the Unhappy T. M.’s, this time. 
Ready? Play!” 

Her picture was done while Jimaboy 
was still nibbling his pen and scowling 
over the scratch-pad. It was a drawing- 
room interior, with the wife in tears and 
the husband struggling into his overcoat. 
To them, running, an animated United 
States mail-bag, extending a huge enve- 
lope marked: “From the Post-Graduate 
School of W. B.” 

Jimaboy scratched out and _ rewrotc, 
with the pen-drawing for an inspiration: 


HEARTS DIVIDED 
BECOME 
HEARTS UNITED 


when you have taken a Correspondence 
Course in Wedded Bliss. A Scholarship 
in the Post-Graduate School of W. B. is 
the most acceptable wedding gift or 
Christmas present for your friends. Cur- 
riculum includes Matrimony as a Fine 
Art, Post-Marriage Courtship, Elemen- 
tary and Advanced Studies in Conjugal 
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Harmony, Easy Lessons in the Gentle 
Craft of Eating Her Experimental 
Bread, Practical Analysis of the Club- 
Habit, with special course for wives in 
the Abstract Science of Honeyfugling 
Parsimonious Husbands. Diploma quali- 
‘fies for highest positions. Our Gold 
Medalists are never idle. 

The Post-Graduate School of W. B., 
506 Hayward Avenue, Cleland, Ohio. 

N. B.—Graphophone, with Model Con- 
versations for Married Lovers, furnished 
free with lectures on Post-Marriage 
Courtship. 

They pinned the pictures each to its 
“copy” and had their laugh over the con- 
ceit. 

“Blest if I don’t believe we could actu- 
ally fake the thing through if we should 
try,” said Jimaboy. “There are plenty of 
people in this world who would take it 
seriously.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” was Isobel’s reply. 
“People are so ready to be gold-bricked— 
especially by mail. But it’s twelve 
o’clock! Shall I light the stove for 
luncheon ?—or can we stand Giuseppe’s?” 

Jimaboy consulted the purse. 

“I guess we can afford stuffed maca- 
roni, this one time more,” he rejoined. 
“Let’s go now, while we can get one of 
the side tables and be exclusive.” 

They had barely turned the corner in 
the corridor when Lantermann’s door 
opened and the cartoonist sallied out, also 
luncheon-stirred. He was a big German, 
with fierce military mustaches and a droop 
in his left eye that had earned him the 
nickname of “Bismarck” on the Times 
force. He tapped at the Jimaboy door in 
passing, growling to himself in broken 
English. 


“T like not dis light housegeeping for 


dese babies mit der wood. Dey starf von 
day und eat nottings der next. I choost 
take dem oud once und gif dem sauer- 
kraut und wiener.” 

When there was no answer to his rap 
he pushed the door open and entered, be- 
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ing altogether on a brotherly footing with 
his fellow-lodgers. The pen-drawings 
with their pendant squibs were lying on 
Jimaboy’s desk; and when Lantermann 
comprehended he sat down in Jimaboy’s 
chair and dwelt upon them. 

“Himmel!” he gurgled; “dot’s some of 
de liddle voman’s fooling. Goot, sehr 
goot! I mus’ show dot to Hasbrouck.” 
And when he went out, the copy for the 
two advertisements was in his pocket. 

Jimaboy got a check from the Story- 
lovers that afternoon, and in the hilarity 
consequent upon such sudden and unex- 
pected prosperity the Post-Graduate 
School of W. B. was forgotten. But not 
permanently. Late in the evening, when 
Jimaboy was filing and scraping labori- 
ously on another story,—he always 
worked hardest on the heels of a check,— 
Isobel thought of the pen-drawings and 
looked in vain for them. 

“What did you do with the W. B. 
jokes, Jimmy ?” she asked. 

“J didn’t do anything with them. 
Don’t tell me they’re lost ?’—in mock con- 
cern. 

“They seem to be; I can’t find them 
anywhere.” 

“Oh, they’ll turn up again all right,” 
said Jimaboy; and he went on with his 
polishing. 

They did turn up, most surprisingly. 
Three days later, Isobel was glancing 
through the thirty-odd pages of the 
swollen Sunday Times, and she gave a lit- 
tle shriek. 

“Horrors!” she cried; “the Times has 
printed those ridiculous jokes of ours, 
and run them as advertisements!” 

“What!” shouted Jimaboy. 

“It’s so; see here!” 

It was so, indeed. On the “Wit and 
Humor” page, which was half reading 
matter and half advertising, the Post- 
Graduate School of W. B. figured as 
large as life, with very fair reproductions 
of Isobel’s drawings heading the displays. 

“Heavens!” ejaculated Jimaboy; and 
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then his first thought was the jealous au- 
thor’s. “Isn’t it the luckiest thing ever 
that the spirit didn’t move me to sign 
those things?” 

“You might as well have signed them,” 
said Isobel. “‘You’ve given our street and 
number.” 

“My kingdom!” groaned Jimaboy. 
“Here—you lock the door behind me, 
while I go hunt Hasbrouck. It’s a duel 
with siege guns at ten paces, or a suit for 
damages with him.” ; 

He was back again in something under 
the hour, and his face was haggard. 

“We are lost!” he announced tragi- 
cally. “There is nothing for it now but 
to run.” 

“How ever did it happen?” queried 
Isobel. 

“Oh, just as simply and easily as roll- 
ing off a log—as such things always hap- 
pen. Lantermann saw the things on the 
desk, and your sketches caught him. He 
took ’em down to show to Hasbrouck, and 
Hasbrouck, meaning to do us a good turn, 
marked the skits up for the ‘Wit and Hu- 
mor’ page. The intelligent make-up fore- 
man did the rest: says of course he took 
’em for ads. and run ’em as ads.” 

“But what does Mr. Hasbrouck say ?” 

‘He gave me the horse laugh; said he 
would see to it that the advertising de- 
partment didn’t send me a bill. When I 
began to pull off my coat he took it all 
back and said he was all kinds of sorry 
and would have the mistake explained in 
to-morrow’s paper. But you know how 
that goes. Out of the hundred and fifty 
thousand people who will read those mis- 
erable squibs to-day, not five thousand 
will see the explanation to-morrow. Oh, 
we’ve got to run, I tell you; skip, fly, 
vanish into thin air!” 

But sober second thought came after a 
while to relieve the panic pressure. 506 
Hayward Avenue was a_ small apart- 
ment-house, with a dozen or more ten- 
ants, lodgers, or light housekeepers, like 
the Jimaboys. All they would have 
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to do would be to breathe softly and make 
no mention of the Post-Graduate School 
of W. B. Then the other tenants would 
never know, and the postman would never 
know. Of course, the non-delivery of the 
mail might bring troublesome inquiry 
upon the Times advertising department, 
but, as Jimaboy remarked maliciously, 
that was none of their funeral. 

Accordingly, they breathed softly for a 
continuous week, and carefully avoided 
personal collisions with the postman. But 
temporary barricades are poor defenses at 
the best. One day as they were stealthily 
scurrying out to luncheon—they had ac- 
quired the stealthy habit to perfection by 
this time—they ran plump into the laden 
mail carrier in the lower hall. 

“Hello!” said he; “you are just the 
people I’ve been looking for. I have a lot 
of letters and postal cards for The Post- 
Graduate School of something or other, 
506 Hayward. Do you know anything 
about it?” 

They exchanged glances. Isobel’s said, 
“Are you going to make me tell the fib?” 
and Jimaboy’s said, “Help!” 

“I—er—I guess maybe they belong to 
us”—it was the man who weakened. “At 
least, it was our advertisement that 
brought them. Much obliged, I’m sure.” 
And a breathless minute later they were 
back in their rooms with the fateful and 
fearfully bulky packet on the desk be- 
tween them and such purely physical and 
routine things as luncheon quite forgot- 
ten. 

“James Augustus Jimaboy! What 
have you done?’ demanded the accusing 
angel. 

“Well, somebody had to say something, 
and you wouldn’t say it,” retorted Jima- 
boy. 

“Jimmy, did you want me to lie?” 

“That’s what you wanted me to do, 
wasn’t it? But perhaps you think that 
one lie, more or less, wouldn’t cut any 
figure in my case.” 

“Jimmy, dear, don’t be horrid. You 
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know perfectly well that your curiosity to 
see what is in those letters was too much 
for you.” 

Jimaboy walked to the window and 
shoved his hands deep into his pockets. It 
was their first quarrel, and being unfa- 
miliar with the weapons of that warfare, 
he did not know which one to draw next. 
And the one he did draw was a tin dag- 
ger, crumpling under the blow. 

“It has been my impression all along 
that curiosity was a feminine weakness,” 
he observed to the window-panes. 

“James Jimaboy! You know better 
than that! You’ve said a dozen times in 
your stories that it was just the other way 
about—you know you have. And, be- 
sides, I didn’t let the cat out of the bag.” 

Here was where Jimaboy’s sense of hu- 
mor came in. He turned on her quickly. 
She was the picture of righteous indigna- 
tion trembling to tears. Whereupon he 
took her in his arms, laughing over her as 
she might have wept over him. 


“Isn’t this rich!’ he gasped. “We— 
we built this thing on our specialty, and 
here we are qualifying like cats and dogs 
for our great mission to a quarrelsome 
world. Listen, Bella, dear, and I'll tell 
you why I weakened. It wasn’t curiosity, 
or just plain, every-day scare. There is 
sure to be money in some of these letters, 
and it must be returned. Also, the other 
people must be told that it was only a 
joke.” 

“B-but we’ve broken our record and 
qu-quarreled !”” she sobbed. 

“Never mind,” he comforted; “maybe 
that was necessary, too. Now we can add 
another course to the curriculum and call : 
it the Exquisite Art of Making Up. Let’s 
get to work on these things and see what 
we are in for.” 

They settled down to it in grim deter- 
mination, cutting out the down-town 
luncheon and munching crackers and 
cheese while they opened and read and 
wrote and returned money and explained 
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and re-explained in deadly and wearisome 
repetition. 

“My land!” said Jimaboy, stretching 
his arms over his head, when Isobel got up 
to light the lamps, “‘isn’t the credulity of 
the race a beautiful thing to contemplate? 
Let’s hope this furore will die down as 
suddenly as it jumped up. If it doesn’t, 
I’m going to make Hasbrouck furnish us 
a stenographer and pay the postage.” 

But it did not die down. For a solid 
fortnight they did little else than write 
letters and postal cards to anxious appli- 
cants, arid by the end of the two weeks 
Jimaboy .was starting up in his bed of 
nights to‘rave out the threadbare formula 
of explanation: “Dear Madam: The ad. 
you saw in the Sunday Times was not an 
ad.; it was a joke. There is no Post- 
Graduate School of W. B. in all the 
world. Please don’t waste your time and 
ours by writing any more letters.” 

The first rift in the cloud was due to 
the good offices of Hasbrouck. He saw 
matter of public interest in the swollen 
jest and threw the columns of the Sunday 
Times open to Jimaboy. Under the rack- 
ing pressure, the sentimentalist fired vol- 
ley upon volley of scathing ridicule into 
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the massed ranks of anxious inquirers, 
and finally came to answering some of the 
choicest of the letters in print. 

“Good!? said Hasbrouck, when the 
“Jimaboy Column” in the Sunday paper 
began to be commented on and quoted; 
and he made Jimaboy an offer that seemed 
like sudden affluence. 

But the crowning triumph came still 
later, in a letter from the editor of one of 
the great magazines. Jimaboy got it at 
the Times office, and some premonition of 
its contents made him keep it until Isobcl 
could share it with him. 

“We have been watching your career 
with interest,” wrote the great man, “and 
we are now casting about for some one to 
take charge of a humorous department to 
be called ‘Bathos and Pathos,’ which we 
shall, in the near future, add to the maga- 
zine. May we see more of your work, as 
well as some of Mrs. J imaboy’ s inimitable 
sketches ?” 

“O Jimmy, dear,” 
lously ; “you found yourself at last! 

But his smile was a grin. “No,” said 
he; “we’ve just got our diplomas from 
the Post-Graduate School of W. B.— 
that’s all.” 


said Isobel, tremu- 
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ALL THINGS COME RIGHT 
By Reynale Smith Pickering 


A .L things come right, and be it soon or late, 
All things come right at last to compensate 
For all the petty heartaches of to-day, 
For all the little failures on our way. 
And all our seeming sorrows it appears 
Are really blessings in a mask of tears. 
So if success be tardy at our call, 
It is to test our courage, that is all. 
And in the end each heart will seek its rest 
Beside the one it always loved the best. 
The darkest hour holds the brightest light. 
And all things come right. 


THE BLOOMING OF HELL’S HALF ACRE 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey - 


was creeping stealthily over Hell’s 

Half Acre. The tops of the sur- 
rounding mountains were swathed in 
crimson mist, but the hollow wherein 
Hell’s Half Acre lay was given up to 
twilight. From the stick and mud chim- 
neys of the half-dozen cabins clustered 
together with noticeable irregularity, 
thin, wavering columns of pale blue smoke 


Te dusk of a perfect summer day 


arose and became lost in the fog already - 


overhanging the valley. These cabin 
homes were all alike; one room and a loft, 
with perhaps a shed built to the rear. 
The material which entered into their con- 
struction was beech logs, chinked with 
mud and small stones, and undressed oak 
planks for the floor—when there was a 
floor. There were hardly enough homes 
nor enough people to dignify the place by 
the name of town. It was merely a settle- 
ment in the Cumberland mountains. It 
had a bad reputation in a country where 
bad things were common. It seemed that 
God’s mercy had passed over the spot, 
and that later the devil had found it, and 
claimed it. It was not designated on any 
map, but people thereabouts called it 
Hell’s Half Acre, and it merited the title. 
The majesty of the law was unknown to 
the dwellers there, and human life was as 
cheap as a chew of tobacco. Near to forty 
souls found a home in the settlement. The 
heads of the respective shanties were all 
married, except Bal Garret, a kind of out- 
cast, and race suicide never entered into 
their ideas of home government. Every 
night from eight to ten people lay down 
to sleep in the same room, and life in the 
fresh, pure atmosphere during the day 
kept off disease. 

Wes Lawless was the recognized head 
of Half Acre. He was the biggest, the 


meanest and the best shot, and his word 
went. He had killed his man—his men, 
to be quite correct—and the prestige this 
accorded him was respected by all. He 
was living at feud with three different 
families in other parts of the mountains, 
and though the rising of each sun 
brought the fair chance that he would 
never see it set, he came and went with 
impunity, years of reckless living and 
victorious ambush causing him to laugh 
at danger. He and his Winchester were 
as inseparable as he and his soiled slouch 
hat, and he could cut a turkey’s head off 
at an hundred yards. 

Sitting on the bench before his cabin 
with a black cob pipe between his teeth, 
and listening to the clatter of his 
“woman” in the room behind him as she 
prepared the evening meal of fat bacon 
and cornbread, he watched the glory of a 
mountain sunset unstirred. “Stolid and 
stunned, a brother to the ox,” to him 
Nature’s miracles were a blank page. But 
when he saw something moving far down 
the valley, where it narrowed to a neck 
before debouching into a tiny bit of level 
ground, he turned his head, squinted his 
eyes in concentration of gaze, and slowly 
dragged the rifle leaning on the bench 
beside him across his lap. The object 
which had drawn his attention was too far 
off, and the failing light was too uncer- 
tain, for him to discern exactly what it 
was that was approaching. It seemed to 
be a white something, larger than a man 
and smaller than a horse. But it was com- 
ing his way, so he puffed at his pipe stol- 
idly, and waited. Very gradually the on- 
coming shape took the form of a white 
mule, with a female figure upon its back. 
Wes’s cabin was the first, coming up the 
valley, and presently the mule and the 
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rider came to a halt just in front of the 
burly mountaineer. 

Wes took his pipe from his mouth, and 
his lower jaw dropped in sheer astonish- 
ment. The young woman smiling at him 
was a different type from any that he had 
ever seen. She was trimly but modestly 
clad in a serviceable suit, a rather plain 
hat rested upon her dark brown hair, and 
her hands were neatly gloved. A rather 
heavy satchel was hanging from the horn 
of her saddle. She was the first to speak. 

“Is this the place called Hell’s Half 
Acre?” 

She swept her clear, steady eyes around 
as she put the question in a low, pleasant 
voice, and wondered in her soul how such 
a spot could be profaned by such a name. 

“I reck’n ye air right,” replied Wes, 
gruffly, resuming his pipe. 

“Do— do you ever take strangers in 
for a few days? I am willing to pay for 
my board,” she added, as the man was 
slow to answer. 

“Pve never heerd uv a stranger comin’ 
here before, an’ I’ve lived here most uv the 
time. People usually go t’other way. 
The fust thing we ax here is, Whut’s yer 
business?” 

“I’m a missionary,” answered the girl, 
simply. 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Wes. 

He dimly remembered of hearing this 
name once before, and it was associated 
in his dense mind with somebody that 
meddled with other people’s affairs. 

“We-uns don’t low to have nobody 
mixin’ up in our business,” resumed Wes. 
“Kind uv a preacher, ain’t ye?” 

“Not exactly. But I have something I 
want to say to the people here. I'll 
promise not to worry you in any way, and 
I don’t want to stay long. But I have 
ridden from Manchester to-day, and I am 
very tired.” - 

“Whew—ew!” whistled the big figure 
on the bench. “From Manchester! That’s 
twenty mile, I reck’n.” 

“Vos, [ve been in the saddle most of 
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the day. May I nat stay with your family 
while I am here? I will pay you well.” 

“Thar mus’ be somethin’ in a gal that 
kin ride so fur—but I don’t want yer 
money! We-uns give whut we’ve got, but 
we don’t sell it.” Then turning his head 
toward the open door — “Lizy!” he 
called. 

A woman in a dirty, loose dress, girded 
in at the waist with a string, came and 
peered from under dishevelled, stringy 
hair at the girl on the mule. 

“She can’t stay here, Wes,” began his 
wife, who had evidently heard all that had 
passed outside. ‘The house is runnin’ 
over with the kids.” 

“The loft, Lizy, ef she ain’t too proud 
to take it,” broke in her better half. 

“Kin ye sleep in the loft? queried the 
termagant, in a shrill, rasping voice. 

“Anywhere,” answered the girl, with a 
sigh of relief, sliding to the ground and 
lifting her satchel from the saddle with 
an effort. 

“My name is Louise Sanding,” she 
said, coming forward and holding out her 
hand to the man, for the woman had al- 
ready disappeared. 

“Mine’s Wes Lawless,” answered her 
host, taking the proffered hand clumsily, 
without uncrossing his legs, without lift- 
ing his hat, and without taking the pipe 
from his mouth. 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Law- 
less—”? 

“My name’s Wes,”—significantly ; “an 
my wife’s name’s Lizy. You'll hafter 
kind 0’ git on to the kids’ names, there’s 
sich a lot.” 

Quick to take the hint, the young lady 
answered promptly: 

“Will you sce to my mule, Wes? I 
think he’d like a drink and something to 
eat.” 

“Pll take keer 0? him. You go in an’ 
rest up. You rode a pow’ful long ways 
to-day fur a gal.” 

This speech was rendered with a degree 
of svmpathy that surprised Miss Sand- 
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ing, but she did not reply to it, and 
passed through the low doorway into an 
atmosphere which struck her nostrils with 
a keen sense of disgust. There was that 
fearful odor which unclean bodies ema- 
nate, coupled with the smell from the 
miserable cooking that was going on. 
Mrs. Lawless was busy at the small stove. 

“Will you show me where I might 
bathe—might wash my face and nands?” 
asked Miss Sanding, with some trepida- 
tion. 

“The water an’ the pan air under the 
shed,” answered Lizy, nodding toward a 
rear door. “Ye'd better hurry up, too, an’ 
git that bag o’ yourn up the ladder. The 
kids air out after sarvices,* but they’ll be 
back torectly, an’ they’ll have ever’thing 
in that bag out ef they git a chanct.” 

Refreshing herself with a long draught 
and with rapid ablutions, Miss Sanding 
laboriously mounted the crude ladder 
leading to the loft, dragging her satchel 
with her. Mrs. Lawless did not deign her 
a glance nor a word, but busied herself 
about the smal] room as though the do- 
mestic routine had not been disturbed by 
an entire stranger. 

The place in which the missionary 
found herself was exceedingly bare. The 
sloping board roof prevented her. from 
standing erect, and there was absolutely 
nothing on the floor but a shuck pallet. 
She crept to this in a tired way and lay 
down upon it, though not regretting the 
part she was playing, for she knew that 
she was doing right. If she could redeem 
even one of these erring souls, her task 
would not be in vain. Presently a scurry 
of feet and a babel of voices below told 
her that the children had returned. A lit- 
tle later the unpleasant tones of Lizy sum- 
moned her to supper, and she went down. 
With great difficulty she swallowed a lit- 
tle of the coarse food set before her. The 
children sat huddled together eating like 
young wolves, and regarding her with 


*A small tree berry peculiar to the mountains, 
with a flavor very much like a raspberry. 
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wide-eyed and undisguised amazement. 
Wes was not present. 

“The ol? man don’t eat reg’lar,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Lawless. “I save a snack fur 
’im w’en he ain’t here.” 

“I’m afraid I put him to some trouble 
when I asked him to care for my mule,” 
apologized Miss Sanding. 

“La! no. He'll jist lead the critter 
down to the holler an’ rope ’im out to 
grass. Where’d you come from, an’ whut 
you "low to do here?” 

“My home’s in Springfield, a long way 
from here. I’m a minister’s—a preacher’s 
daughter, and I have come up here in the 
mountains to tell the people about 
Christ.” 

“We-uns don’t *low He knows thar is 
sich a place as Hell’s Half Acre.” 

“But He does! broke in the mission- 
ary, in a sprightly way, seeing an open- 
ing which she was quick to take. “He 
does, and His loving heart aches for the 
misery and sin that is going on here. 
Have you ever heard the story of Christ, 
and what He has done for you?” 

“Fur me?” 

“Yes ;—have you ever heard?” 

“Naw.” The word was spoken incred- 
ulously, though wonder lay back of it. 

“Then let me help you clean up the 
dishes, and I'll tell you and the children. 
It’s a pretty story, and I believe the little 
ones will like it as well as you.” 

“La! miss, don’t put your han’s on 
these dirty things!” 

“This is what Christ has done for me,” 
resumed Miss Sanding, smilingly, rolling 
her sleeves back over a pair of white, 
plump fore arms, and attacking the 
cracked china and the tin cups briskly. 
“He has told me to love my neighbor as 
myself, and to help anybody and every- 
body whenever I can.” 

‘Ain’t ye ever to git mad?—nur shoot? 
—nur kill?” 

“We can’t help getting mad sometimes, 
but we can help shooting and killing.” 

“Wes I] jist laugh at yo’.” 
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“I suspect he will, but I am going to 
try to show him that I am right.” 

“I never heerd sich chat,” replied Mrs. 
Lawless, growing more and more inter- 
ested. “Them things don’t go in this 
place!” 

“But they might, after a while,” pro- 
tested the young woman, wiping the top 
of the bare pine table with a rag. “Now 
let’s go out under the shed, where it’s cool, 
and I'll tell the story.” 

Mother and children complied with 
alacrity, and Miss Sanding, pulling down 
her sleeves, sat in the doorway which led 
to the shed, drew two of the wild little 
forms down by her side and placed her 
arms around them, and told as simply as 
she could that wonderful narrative which 
never grows old and which never ceases to 
enthrall. The mother sat to one side, 
humped over wearily and with lines upon 
her face such as a beast of burden might 
wear Yet her attention was never di- 
verted from the speaker. Her ragged 
brood, with the exception of the two 
which the young lady had captured, were 
huddled on the ground like a flock of 
frightened sheep, listening breathlessly 
to the words which fell from the mission- 
ary’s lips. 

“That’s mighty purty to hear,” ven- 
tured Mrs. Lawless, when silence at length 
fell, “but d’ye b’lieve it all, miss?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Sanding, fer- 
vently ; “every word is true!” 

“D’ye ’low to say that sich as me ’Il go 
to heaven?” 

“If you believe in Christ and lead the 
-best life you can, you will surely go to 
heaven.” 

“°N’ ye say we mustn’t cuss, nur kill, 
nur git even with a feller?” 

“Christ teaches that all of those things 
are wrong.” 

“Who sent ye out here?” The question 
was irrelevant, but not unexpected. 

“No one. I have a good home and 
plenty of money to live comfortably. I 
came because I am a Christian, and God 
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has told us to carry His word and His 
promise everywhere.” 

“Tt’s the fust time it’s ever come here,” 
said the mountain woman, dreamily. 

“Did you ever hear a song about 
Jesus?” asked Miss Sanding, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. She became aware that her 
audience was getting sleepy, and knew 
that it would not be well to keep them up 
too late. 

Mrs. Lawless shook her head slowly. 
She was thinking. 

“Then I am going to sing just one for 
you, and we will go to bed.” 

Straightway, in a clear, full voice 
which was wafted from end to end of the 
little valley where lay Hell’s Half Acre, 
arose the notes of that sweet hymn— 
“Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” The night 
was still and starlit, and the pure tones 
welled forth into the silence carrying the 
mercy of God with them in a place and to 
a people that had never heard it pro- 
claimed before. Wes Lawless, sitting with 
Si Baker in front of the latter’s cabin a 
quarter of a mile away, turned his hairy 
face in the direction of the sound. 

“Wot t’ hell?” asked Si, perplexedly, 
fumbling at his waist for the pistols he 
had laid aside. 

“That gal, I reck’n,” replied Wes, in 
low tones. 

Then both men sat without speaking, 
forgetting even to smoke, until the song 
ceased. 

“Huh!” grunted Si, groping in his 
pocket for a match. 

“I ‘low Pll bunk ’ith you to-night,”’ 
said Wes. 


The next dey Miss Sanding went from 
cabin to cabin, explaining her mission and 
talking to all who would listen. For the 
most part she was treated with a brusque 
courtesy which the mountain folk accord 
a stranger, but small heed was given to 
the message which she told. The everyday 
needs of life were too pressing to waste 
time listening to a story like this. Un- 
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daunted, the young woman told one and 
all that she was going to give an open air 
talk in front of Wes Lawless’s home that 
evening soon after dark, and asked every- 
one to come. 

Just before sunset that day a man came 
staggering down the valley from the 
north, one side of his face smeared with 
blood and his eyes wide and staring. A 
bullet had gone through one cheek and 
torn off part of his ear. It was simply a 
brief scene in the great tragedy which was 
daily going on. Some enemy’s aim was a 
trifle faulty, else the man would never 
have come back. He fell in front of his 
door, faint from loss of blood, and his 
friends carried him in and laid him on his 
shuck couch. Miss Sanding heard the 
news and she was quickly at the sufferer’s 
side. Taking control of the situation, she 
cleared the house of all but one woman, 
and forcing some whiskey in the fierce 
mouth, soon brought the man back to con- 
sciousness. Then she bathed the wound 
with cold water, anointed it with some 
preparation which she had brought with 
her in view of such a contingency, and 
bound up the hurt with a clean cloth. 
After the first oath which accompanied 
the return of his senses, the man did not 
say a word, but lay and watched with be- 
wildered gaze the cleanly clothed, trim 
figure as it glided noiselessly about, and 
accepted with mute thankfulness the 
gentle ministrations. 

That night Miss Sanding had her 
meeting. There was no light except what 
the moon afforded. Her listeners were 
mainly women and children, and these did 
not come very close to her. When her talk 
and her song were over, the figures melted 
into the gloom. It was discouraging, but 
Miss Sanding persevered. Day by day 
she went among them, mingling with 
them, helping them, talking to them all 
the time in a quiet, unobtrusive way. Bal 
Garret, the man whom she was nursing, 
fell under her influence first. He listened 
to her primarily because he could not do 
otherwise, and while he did not under- 
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stand her in the least, he was patient, and 
asked questions. As he began to con- 
valesce, some dim intelligence awoke with- 
in him, and in a shadowy way he began 
to realize the wonder of it all. And 
though full comprehension was denied 
him, he had faith in her, because of her 
good deeds, and so faith in that which she 
taught was born. Bal was unmarried, and 
he voluntarily offered his hut as a place 
where his good angel might bring the 
people together to hear her. His wound 
healed quickly, and when he was strong 
and well enough to go about, his friends 
wondered that he did not take his rifle 
and go on the trail of the one who had 
come so near ending his life. For instead 
of this, which was the natural thing to ex- 
pect, Bal spent most of his days follow- 
ing Miss Sanding about with a meek and 
dog-like fidelity, hanging on her words 
and urging people to hear her. He under- 
took the task of getting her an audience, 
and he succeeded far better than she ever 
could have done. Gradually these meet- 
ings in Bal Garret’s cabin increased in at- 
tendance; even the men began to hang 
about the door, and sometimes to slip in- 
side when newcomers pressed them from 
behind. It was a strange Gospel they lis- 
tened to—the Gospel of the Redeemer. 
To forgive their enemies; to live in peace; 
to respect the name of God; to lay down 
the rifles which were theirs by tradition 
and inheritance. The men shook their 
heads ; they could never do this. And yet 
they came, and came again, giving re- 
spectful attention to the brave girl who 
had come in their midst on such an er- 
rand. The attitude and the words of 
prayer were what thrilled them most. 
Miss Sanding always asked her hearers to 
kneel with her, and while the women and 
the children obeyed, the men were slow to 
follow. 

A strange and unaccustomed peace be- 
gan to hang over the little settlement. 
The reckless oath and the drunken brawl 
were heard and seen less and less. The 
women began to appear in more decent 
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dresses, and their hair was combed and 
neatly tied with faded ribbons. The mis- 
sionary organized a day class, and began 
to teach the children how to spell. Two 
weeks passed. There was not a soul in the 
Half Acre now but came to the meetings 
except Wes Lawless. He held rigidly 
aloof, more often striking off into the 
mountains alone as soon as night fell. 
Miss Sanding found him by himself one 
day, and asked him as a favor to her to 
come that evening and listen to what she 
had to say. He would not promise. “I 
*low to live as I please,” he said, and 
turned away. 

In the midst of Miss Sanding’s talk 
that night the crack of a rifle was heard 
in the distance, followed by a loud cry of 
agony. Quickly the room became empty. 
It was not long before Miss Sanding be- 
held, from the doorway, a shadowy group 
approaching. Then three of his friends 
bore Wes Lawless in and laid him on the 
floor. A mixed crowd followed. 

“He axed to be brung to you, miss,” 
said one of the men, taking off his hat. 

Kneeling beside him, the young woman 
realized at once that the man had but a 
few minutes to live, for there was a 
ragged hole in his chest. 
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“They’ve got me!” said Wes, speaking 
with difficulty. “Is there a chanct fur 
me, miss?” 

“The thief on the cross was saved at 
the last moment, because he believed and 
called upon the name of the Lord!” 

She was bending over the wild face. 

“Christ died for you, as well as for 
me,” she resumed earnestly. “Do you be- 
lieve that He can save you?” 

“Ef you say so, miss, I—b’lieve He 
kin.” 

His eyes were half closed, and a spasm 
of pain contracted his lined face. 

“Then ask Him, and He will hear.” 

*I—dunno—how, miss.” His voice 
quavered from weakness. 

“Say it after me: Jesus, I believe. 
Save me when I die. Say that.” 

The untutored lips moved again, and 
halted lamely over the strange words. 

* Je-sus—I-b’lieve-—Whut else, miss?” 

She repeated the words for him again, 
and he took them up. 

“Save—save me—w’en I—die!” 

A heavy silence followed, and presently 
the big body lying prostrate on the floor 
trembled violently, then lay still. 

Thus the love of man and the fear of 
God found root in Hell’s Half Acre. 


GOOD LADS 


By Witter Bynner 


'HERE’S many a good lad under clay,— 
And I’m not sure but that’s the way 

Will keep them young and clean and good 
And happier than living could. 


There’s many a good lad yet on ground 
Who far has sought and never found,— 
A thing you can not surely say 
Of good lads lying under clay. 
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THE TEAMSTERS’ STRIKE 


SECRET HISTORY OF CHICAGO’S LATEST LABOR TROUBLE. HOW 
CORRUPT LEADERS CONSPIRED TO RUIN ONE MAN AND 
USED FOR THEIR REVENGEFUL ENDS THE GREAT 
MACHINERY OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


By Jean Cowgill 


One year ago, there was published in this magazine an article entitled, “‘Labor’s Dis- 
honor,’’ by Jean Cowgill, which dealt with the Labor conditions of Chicago. Few articles 
attracted wider attention. None detailed so fully that remarkable conspiracy—the conspiracy 
between the powerful Teamsters’ Union of Chicago and John C. Driscoll. This man for three 
years was a czar. He ruled labor and bulldozed capital, and flourished exceedingly. Because 
he could control the Teamsters’ organization, he bled the employers of Chicago unmercifully. 

While Al. Young organized the teamsters, John C. Driscoll organized the coal team own- 
ers. Between them they controlled the city and kept the employers on their business knees. 
If Driscoll said so, not a coal wagon would be driven on the streets. The story of these various 
teaming organizations; of the employers combining for protection; of Driscoll’s rise and fall 
was told fully in Tue Reaper just one year ago. During recent Grand Jury proceedings in 
Chicago the story was much read. The State's Attorney, Mr. Healy, perused it carefully. At 
the time of its publication, there were many denials of the conspiracy, but events have com- 
pletely verified all the astonishing statements. ‘ 
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CARAVAN of non-union wagons 
moved slowly up Washington Street. 


driven through the streets by men who 
were not members of the organization. 


It was in Chicago that this hap- 
pened. The date was April 23, 1905. On 
the side of each wagon was pasted a white 
paper injunction notice. Each wagon 
was guarded by four policemen. Armed 


men sat beside the drivers. The caravan 


moved slowly and carefully. The police- 
men looked at every inch of ground as 
they passed over it. There were a good 
many wagons in the line. They repre- 
sented almost every important downtown 
firm. Some of them were loaded heavily 
and some were not loaded at all, but all 
were part of the strange caravan. 

It was strange—there was no denying 
that. It was the end that the business 
men had sought for two years. Few words 
are needed to tell the story. For the first 
time since the teamsters had organized 
themselves into a union wagons. were 


That the policemen watched was not 


strange. There was danger in every inch 


of the way. 

On the wagons could be seen such names 
as Marshall Field, John V. Farwell Com- 
pany, Carson Pirie, Scott and Company, 
The Fair, Mandel Brothers, every impor- 
tant firm on State Street. All these came 
in for their share of the hoots and yells 
and hisses asthe caravan moved through 
the crowds of unionists who watched the 
procession. Yet it was reserved for one 
set of wagons to be received with more 
than the usual share of hisses and hoots. 
They were of all sorts and sizes, for 
wagons. The name on the outside was 
Montgomery Ward and Company. It 
was at this company that the teamsters 
aimed the first blow of the strike last 
April. For two years the men of business 
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had waited for the battle. The employ- 
ers’ association went at the breaking of 
the strike slowly and carefully, just as 
they had sent their wagons down through 
the streets. The end is in sight. To-day 
wagons are driven through the streets by 
non-union men. Riot and bloodshed, ail 
_the might of the law, all the ingenuity of 
man has been used to bring about the re- 
sult. Whether it is good or bad only 
time will tell. That it is an industrial 
crisis of great moment is universally ad- 
mitted. All progressive methods are ex- 
perimental. 


II 


One day I went to find out the cause of 
the strike. Straight to the teamsters of 
Montgomery Ward and Company I 
went. None could I find who wanted to 
be on strike. That looked bad for some 
one. Yet if they did not wish to be on 
strike neither were they disloyal to their 
union. That is the feeling that made 
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the teamsters what they were in the way 
of organization. I have heard people 
who know say that they were the most 
compactly organized body of men in 
the world. Now that is changed. It is 
the employers who are the most solidly or- 
ganized. What they did with the team- 
sters who struck has demonstrated this 
fact. When I asked the teamsters who 
worked for Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany why they were on strike their uni- 
versal reply was, “Because we were or- 
dered out.” At this I pressed them for 
further reasons—for the reasons that lay 
deeper. If they knew they would not tell, 
save one, whose name I preserve in my 
memory, knowing well that it would be 
cruel to tell it. The teamsters have a way 
of attaining vengeance when it so pleases 
them. 

It was in his home that I saw him. He 
held his baby on his knee. Another child 
of about three years of age stood by his 
side. In the kitchen, which opened out 
from the parlor at the back, I could see 
his wife ironing her week’s washing. 
When he was convinced that I would not 
tell his name he talked frankly and well. 
He is an intelligent teamster. Many of 
them are, for the matter of that. The only 
trouble with them is that they are men of 
brawn more than men of brain. Physical 
strength counts for much with them. 

“We did not want to strike,” he said. 
“We can’t afford to be out of work. There 
are the strike benefits, of course, but they 
are not wages. I never knew there was a 
strike of the garment workers on until 
us truck drivers for Montgomery Ward 
and Company was ordered out.” 

“The strike is sympathetic?” 

“Sure! We ain’t got no grievances. 
The firm was paying us a dollar and a 
half over the union scale. We never had 
no trouble with ’em to speak on. I don’t 
know about the others, but I, for one, 
never heard of the garment workers’ 
strike until we was told that we had to 
walk out.” 
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“If you had it to do alone would you 
walk out?” 

“You bet I wouldn’t. It’s this way, 
though—your union, right or wrong, but 
always your union.” 

Men have been heard to say the same 
thing about their country. It is danger- 
ous doctrine. So much I said to the 
teamster. He could not see it. Like 
many another union man, he glorified 
what unionism has accomplished. ‘“We 
done away with sweat shops and child la- 
bor and all sorts of bad conditions,” he 
said proudly. I had to agree with him. 
So long as there are ungodly employers 
there will be organizations of labor to 
fight them. To the disgrace of capital 
let it be said that labor has had to fight 
every inch of the way that it has ad- 
vanced. The most conservative employer 
will surely agree with this. As we talked 
I tried to get his real belief as to the cause 
of the strike. At that time it involved all 
the State Street firms and was about 3,500 
strong. From fifty truck drivers directly 
employed by Montgomery Ward and 
Company, it had spread to all the houses 
that tried to transact business with that 
firm. The teamster looked at me strange- 
ly when he replied to my questioning. 

“The real reason,” he repeated. “Well, 
now,” he sank his burly voice so low that 
not even his wife ironing in the kitchen 
could hear. “It’s my belief that it’s crook- 
edness. The teamsters have become so 
powerful that they are drunk, that is the 
plain truth. They are drunk with their 
power. They think they can do any- 
thing. That won’t work no good. There 
ain’t nothing on earth that won’t come to 
an end.” 

This circumlocution annoyed me. I 
pressed him for an answer. He leaned 
toward me and whispered. “There was 
dirt somewhere,” he said slowly. He pon- 
dered every werd. “There was dirt some- 
where. There was no earthly reason why 
we should break our contract and strike. 
Good Lord, we didn’t vote on it until two 


days after the strike was called. Then it 
would have been a coward’s part to back 
out.” 

This was the thing that I had come 
secking. “What was the dirt?” I asked 
him. He looked at me quizzically. 

“It’s between Shea and Al. Young and 
Driscoll,” he said. “Before they get 
through with this it will be a nice mess.” 

“How is Driscoll in it?” the question 
was not elegantly put. I was after facts. 
Downtown on the streets of Chicago that 
afternoon I had seen a man shot in his 
tracks by a negro strike-breaker. Five 
hundred snarling, mouthing, maddened 
beasts of men about me, I had tried to 
make my way to a place of safety. There 
were hoots and jeers. Women joined in 
the mélée. Suddenly from the wagons 
that they were jeering five shots rang 
out. A man lurched forward and fell. 
This was on Saturday. On Monday the 
man died. 

When I asked the teamster the question 
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concerning Driscoll, all this horror was 
in my mind. He answercd readily enough 
now. “Al. Young and Shea and Driscoll 
is cronies. I seen ’em together only yes- 
terday talkin’ faster and thicker than 
anything. Driscoll ain’t got no love for 
Thorne: Wasn’t it him that let him out 
of his soft job as secretary of the associat- 
ed teaming interests? Before they get 
through with Thorne he’ll wish he’d never 
been born. About that time you'll see 
Driscoll gettin’ out of town. It'll be time 
for the grand jury to take a hand.” 

All that evening I sat in his little par- 
lor and tried to find out if he might have 
any ulterior motive in telling me that 
Driscoll was at the bottom of the greatest 
labor war in modern times. Not once 
could I find that he had. any other reason 
for his beliefs than a logical deduction 
from circumstances. Over and over he 
told me that Driscoll was still the crony 
of Shea and Al. Young. Now we come to 
their identity and power. 


III 


Cornelius P. Shea is the president of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. Al. Young is the business agent for 
the coal teamsters of Chicago. Incident- 


ally he is what may be termed “the whole . 


thing” with the teamsters’ joint council 
of Chicago. Once he was the national or- 
ganizer and parent of the International 
Brotherhood. When he was away too 
long Driscoll sent for him to come back 
to his coal teamsters. They have been 
masters of the situation until now. Ex- 
actly as the teamster, who had struck with 
the rest of them, said: “Their power had 
made them drunk.” They were itching 
for a chance to show it. Upon this fecl- 
ing the leaders counted when they called 
the strike of April 6th. After Robert 
Thorne discharged Driscoll from the sec- 
retaryship of the associated teamjng in- 
terests, which was an association: formed 
to keep the teamsters sleeping, and was 
composed of representative business men, 
it was known that considerable personal 
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feeling arose. - It was only natural to sup- 
pose that Driscoll would watch his oppor- 
tunity. For almost a year he watched, 
and then came what might have been a 
humiliating disgrace to Robert Thorne. 


IV 


A word concerning this young man. 
He is the manager of the firm of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company. From the 
first he has had charge of all their deal- 
ings with labor. A little story will serve 
to delineate his character. He told it to 
me himself. 

“I was dumfounded,” he said, “when 
my teamsters struck. There wasn’t the 
slightest trouble with them. On the morn- 
ing of the sixth they came in and said 
that they had been ordered out. I re- 
minded them of their contract which 
called for ‘no sympathetic strikes.’ They 
replied that they had no contract with us. 
This was quite true. I dependéd upon 
their honor, knowing that there was a 
clause in their constitution which forbids 
sympathetic strikes.” 

“You had never had any trouble with 
them before?” I asked. 

“Once. Their committee waited upon 
me. It didn’t take me fifteen minutes to 
discover that the firm was all wrong and 
the teamsters were all right. I gave them 
everything they asked for. In this case 
if it had been any great question of prin- 
ciple I would have arbitrated it. But it 
wasn’t. It was an outrage—nothing 
more nor less. Last November our gar- 
ment workers struck. They didn’t want 
to do it either. They told me so.” 

This was quite true. The fight of the 
garment workers was not with Montgom- - 
ery Ward and Company at all, but with 
an organization of tailors known as the 
National Wholesale Tailors’ Association. - 
At the time of the garment workers’ strike 
the firm was not a member of the associa- 
tion. Between the firm and their em- 
ployés there was absolutely no difference 
in any union matter. As an independent 
house, Montgomery Ward and Company 
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had a separate agreement with Local 21, 
of the tailors’ union, which forbade any 
strike settlement by any other than the 
arbitration method. For these assurances 
I have not only the word of Mr. Thorne 
but the assurances of the tailors them- 
~ selves. 

The complaint was that the firm was 
sending work from its own shop to be 
completed in an open shop. To be quite 
lucid, this means that the work was fin- 
ished in shops where non-union men were 
employed. It is a fixed principle of trades 
unionism that no trades unionist will work 
alongside a non-union man. It is also a 
fixed principle that union men will not ac- 
. cept work from non-union men for con- 
sumption or completion. The thing 
which is not a fixed principle at all, be- 
cause it could not in reason be fixed, is 
that unionists will not allow their unfin- 
ished work to go to non-unionists for con- 
sumption or completion. 

The nineteen men who struck in No- 
vember were members of the small branch 
of the tailors’ union known as “cutters.” 
This department is the most unimportant 
in the big mail order house. The sole rea- 
son why it has not grown larger is that it 
does not pay and is done more for: the ac- 
commodation of customers than for any 
other reason. When the cutters struck 
Mr. Thorne had no idea that the members 
of the tailors’ association were in any 
trouble with their employés. After wait- 
ing for some time to see whether the men 
would come back to work, he ordered their 
places filled with non-union men. This 
was done and nothing more was heard of 
the strike until April 6th, five months 
later, when the teamsters went out in sym- 
pathy. Through it all there has never 
been any question of real unionism. Prob- 
ably it was this more than anything else 
which prompted the employers to fight 
firmly and radically. 


V 


The teamsters have been wont to look 
upon the Employers’ Association of Chi- 
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cago as something of a joke. One of their 
leaders told me no farther back than last 


’ January that when the teamsters pleased 


they could smash the association to splin- 
ters. Even then the teamsters were classed 
with the great organizations of the world. 
They had money in the treasury and fear- 
lessness in their hearts. Caution was the 
thing they lacked. When it did come it 
was too pronounced, and became some- 
thing of cowardice. 
There are a thousand members in the 
Employers’ Association. It represents 
more actual capital than any organiza- 
tion in the world. When it comes to ac- 
tion, the association is as one man. This 
was bound to be so. The men of business 
are banded together for one common pur- 
pose—to fight the unreasonable inroads 
of unionism. What most people do not 
know is that it is no part of its intention 
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to “break” unions. With the right sort of 
a union the association is eager to deal. 
The odd thing about it is that no one has 
yet made this plain to labor. From its 
incipiency the association has been looked 
upon as the natural enemy of unionism. 
Mr. John G. Shedd, who is the manager 
of the vast Marshall Field wholesale 
house, said something of this to me. 
“The only reason we secured Fred Job 
for the secretary of the association was 
because he was at the head of the state 
board of arbitration,” he said. ‘We want- 
ed a man who was thoroughly conversant 
with labor. We wanted one who would 
sympathize with its troubles. You can’t 
_blame Mr. Job for growing bitter. The 
moment he had accepted the position the 
unionists turned on him. Their very ag- 


gression made the tenseness of the situa-’ 


tion.” 
There is no gainsaying this fact. <All 
is discord between labor and the employ- 


ers’ association. Until harmony is re- 
stored, little progress can be made. There 
was never a machine that ran smoothly 
when one of its wheels was turning wrong 
or too fast or too slow. The most mighty 
purpose that the association serves is a 
bringing into cohesive order the warring 
classes. From first to last there has been 
little idea of the smashing of unionism, 
but rather of adjusting it to the require- 
ments of the times. On one subject the 
employers have been agreed. That was 
the honorable maintenance of trade agree- 
ments. It was no wonder that the firm of 
Montgomery Ward and Company turned 
over the strike to the association. 
Meanwhile they probed. Causes were 
what they sought. If they were deep and 
vicious, as they suspected, criminal action 
was likely to be taken. The firm is a mail 
order house, therefore it was the most vul- 
nerable in the city. Its only competitor 
in business is Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
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pany, which does a mail order business, 
too. From an exterior view it might be 
supposed that there is competition be- 
tween them. Perhaps there is, but it is of 
the most friendly kind. This I wish to 
emphasize. Members of both firms are 
authority for the statement. As they put 
it, there is plenty of business for both. 
Yet Sears, Robuck and Company were 
drawn into the strike and placed in a very 
unpleasant light. Between them and the 
other firm was John C. Driscoll. 


VI 


The strike progressed finely as far as 
the employers were concerned. They 
sent out envoys to secure men to take the 
places of the men who had left work. 
There was no difficulty in securing them. 
That they came from other cities is ac- 
counted for by the fact that it was the 
vengeance of the teamsters that the men 
of Chicago feared. From the east and 
west and south the men came. A hospice 


was started where they were fed and 
lodged. Every Saturday the discontented 
ones were sent home. Few cared to re- 
turn. To complete their organization, 
the employers went into business. They 
organized the Employers’ Teaming Com- 
pany. Guarded by policemen, they be- 
gan to compete with the teaming concerns 
of the city. They have a barn and are 
incorporated under the laws of West Vir- 
ginia. 

It took capital to accomplish all these 
things. Riots and disorder became of 
hourly occurrence in the street. The as- 
sociation went into the courts and secured 
injunctions restraining the teamsters from 
interference. The next act was to pre- 
sent evidence of conspiracy to the May 
grand jury. When that body adjourned 
on the third of June it had voted true 
bills against the following labor leaders: 

Cornelius P. Shea, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Michael F. Kelly, former business 
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agent of the market and grocery team- 
sters. 

George F. Golden, business agent of 
the packing-house teamsters. 

Jeremiah McCarthy, business agent of 
the truck drivers. 

James B. Barry, business agent of the 
express drivers. 

John Smyth, president of the coal 
teamsters. 

Hugh McGee, president of the truck, 
drivers. 

Harry Lapp, president of the baggage 
and parcel delivery drivers. 

Charles Dold, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. 

Steve Sumner, business agent of the 
milk wagon drivers. 

Joseph W. Young, business agent of 
the baggage and parcel delivery drivers. 

W. J. Gibbons, president of the Team- 
sters’ Joint Council. 

Albert W. Young, former president of 
the teamsters’ national union. 

The charge upon which each one of 
these men is indicted is criminal con- 
spiracy to harm or ruin the: business of 
Montgomery Ward and Company. Con- 
templation of the list brings out its hu- 
morous aspect. John C. Driscoll is not 
named in the indictments. Yet he was 
spoken of freely in the testimony. 


VII 


Half an hour after the grand jury ad- 
journed I met Cornelius Shea in the 
Briggs House. As I advanced to speak to 
him he was approached by a deputy 
United States marshal, who read a war- 
rant to him. As yet he had not heard of 
a new action which had been begun in the 
federal court against him. The suit is in 
behalf of Robert J. Thorne, and is for 
$25,000 damages for defamation of char- 
acter. A suit for a like amount was be- 
gun against Al. Young at the same time. 
At this writing he has not been found. 

Shea turned a shade pale. Then he 
laughed. “That fellow Thorne said he’d 


‘said it was for Thorne. 
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get me. He’s got me, but I can’t for the 
life of me see how he is going to hold me.” 

The stories of his testimony had been 
freely printed in the papers. Newspapers 
are not always reliable. They mean to be 
but they are not. It was because of this 
that I wished assurance of Shea’s testi- 
mony from his own lips. Without pause 
I plunged into the questioning. The 
deputy United States marshal waited pa- 
tiently. 

“Did Robert Thorne offer you $10,000 
to call a strike on Sears, Rocbuck and 
Company?” I asked. 

“Driscoll offered the money—ten one 
thousand-dollar bills. Driscoll was the 
secretary of the associated teaming in- 
terests. Thorne was the president. You 
may draw your own conclusions.” 

“Was Mr. Thorne present when the 
tender of the money was made?” 

“He was there that afternoon. 
Whether he was on the spot at that par- 
ticular moment I don’t know. Driscoll 
He said that 
Thorne thought the firm of Sears,. Roe- 
buck and Company were making too great 
an inroad on thcir mail order business and 
that the teamsters could put them where 
Thorne wanted them.” 

“Are you sure it was Robert Thorne he 
meant.” 

All this time the deputy United States 
marshal had been edging toward the ele- 
vator. “Sure!” responded Shea, “who else 
could he mean? Thorne was in that dirty 
alliance with him for a year and a half.” 

“Only to try to rid the teaming inter 


- ests of him.” 


Shea laughed. “That will do to tell” 
he said. “I wasn’t the only one present 
when Driscoll offered us the money.” 

It is for this same offense that, at the 
present writing, they are searching for Al. 
Young. Young corroborated the evidence 
of Shea in the matter of the bribery. 

“Where is Driscoll now?” 

“Out of town—where, I don’t know. I 
haven’t seen him for two weeks. Wish I 
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did know. He knows enough to make 
some State Street merchants smart. See 
here, isn’t a man that offers a bribe as 
bad as the onc that takes it?” 

“If he has really done it, yes.” 

Shea laughed again. It was a laugh 
that meant he would stop at nothing. 
They were at the elevator. When the boy 
opened the door they stepped aboard and 
I stood alone. Upstairs they were met by 
several men, among them a Democratic 
politician, by name, Robert Burke, who 
signed the five-thousand-dollar bond re- 
quired before Shea could leave the polite 
custody of the marshal. With the attor- 
ney for the association to back him, Rob- 
ert Thorne had taken drastic measures to 
clear himself of the stigma attached to 
the charge of corruption which the two 
labor leaders had made so glibly. The 
man who has charge of the strike is Levy 
Mayer, who is undoubtedly one of the 
most successful and learned lawyers in 
the United States. Assisting him is a 


corps of twenty, all of whom are able men. 
Nothing is too small to escape their no- 
tice. Nota day goes by that some one of 
them does not appear to prosecute cases 
of personal violence in the courts, both 
low and high. The action for twenty- 
five thousand dollars damages was begun 
for a purpose. Neither Shea nor Young 
are worth that sum, therefore they are 
placed under arrest. If found guilty, ia 
default of the amount they will be sent to 
jail until it is paid. It is the most strenu- 
ous action possible under the law. The 
position of the two labor leaders with these 
charges against them, as well as the in- 
dictments for conspiracy, may be im- 
agined. 


VIII 


Violence is a common thing in Chicago 
now. A score of prominent men are con- 
stantly accompanied by an armed body- 
guard. From three different sources it has 
come to the ears of Robert Thorne that 
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John C. Driscoll had made open statec- 
ments that “I will have him before I am 
put under ground.” Since the beginning 
of the strike Mr. Thorne has not gone 
about unless he was accompanied by a 
guard. Neither has the secretary of the 
association, Fred Job. The only man who 
Has seemingly had no fear is the secretary 
to Mr. Job, Thomas B. O’Connell. He has 
gone about unarmed and alone. Several 
times he has gone to the headquarters of 
the strike-breakers, of whom there are 
now over three thousand, and paid them 
the money which he carried to headquar- 
ters in a cab. All of the office work has 
been in his hands. Something of its mag- 
nitude may be gained from the fact that 
within forty-eight hours after the strike 
was ‘called seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars had been subscribed to finance 
the fight. Not one check has been issued 
that has not had the sanction of Mr. 
O’Connell. 


THE TEAMSTERS’ STRIKE 


IX 


While the sensational charges were be- 
ing made before the grand jury, John C. 
Driscoll lay low. His name was on every 
one’s lips, yet. no one was able definitely to 
tell where he was. It was a union man, 
an officer in the Teamsters’ International, 
who furnished the final link in the chain that 
winds firmly around this arch conspirator. 

On the -evening of June first he told 
me the story. Minutely he detailed the 
methods by which the teamsters had made 
themselves solid with their organization. 

“It’s the wrecking crew that does it,” 
he said. ‘There was four or five men ap- 
pointed to follow up non-union men and 
put them out of business the best way they 
know how. Anything goes. Sometimes 
they pull them off their wagons in unpro- 
tected places and slug ’em. Then again 
they waylay ’em after they have finished 
work.” 


POLICE TAKING WEAPONS FROM NON-UNION DRIVERS 


This conversation, it is well to state, 
was taken stenographically, questions as 
well as answers. For that reason it will 
be given verbatim. 

Question. “What weapons are used?” 

Answer. “Slung shots, bricks, hammers, 
fists, shot bags, anything that will put a 
man out of business.” 

Question. “Who pays for the slug- 
ging?” 

Answer. “The union.” 

Question. “Do you find any record of 
it on the books?” 

Answer. “It is charged to general ex- 
penses. Sometimes it is called ‘committee 
expenses.” ” 

Question. “Who has charge of the 
sluggers?” 

Answer. “There ain’t any sluggers 
now. When the strike commenced the 
pickets were in charge of Tim Finn. He 
appointed captains and lieutenants. They 
chose two men apiece to work for them. 


All these men were sluggers. Their wages 
was three dollars a day and extra when 
a good job had been done. There was a 
night crew, too. It didn’t last long— 
only about two and a half weeks. The 
same thing was done in St. Louis. It has 
been done all over the United States.” 

Question. “Do you believe in that kind 
of unionism?” 

Answer. “Well, you know the saying, 
‘All’s fair in love and war.’ A strike is 
war.” 

Question. “Do you think they will get 
Robert Thorne?” 

Answer. “They will try to get him 
pretty hard.” 

Question. “What do you know about 
the strike that was to be called against 
Sears, Roebuck and Company ?” 

Answer. “I don’t know anything di- 
rectly. There was a plan to call out the 
teamsters for the garment workers. There 
was no reason why they couldn’t go after 
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the Sears, Roebuck at the same time. 
Maybe Sears, Roebuck and Company of- 
fered them more money not to strike.” 

Question. “Do you know Driscoll?” 

Answer. “I don’t know him personally. 
I know him when I see him.” 

Question. “Do you think he is good 
friends with Shea and Al. Young?” 

Answer. “Sure! I seen ’em together 
only last week. They was talking con- 
fidentially. You could tell by the way 
they talked that they was good friends.” 

Question. “Do you think Driscoll had 
a hand in this strike?” 

Answer. “Maybe; he always managed 
Al. Young. It was because of Al. Young 
that Shea got to be president of the In- 
ternational. When the strike was called 
Driscoll was still the secretary of the Coal 
Teamowners’ Association. It was only 
when it got too hot for Young and Shea 
that he resigned. He always knew that 
so long as Al. Young was the business 
agent of the coal teamsters, he could have 
his own way.” 

Question. “Does the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor know that there have been 
hired sluggers at work for the team- 
sters ?” 

Answer. “Maybe not all of ’em knows. 
I think they do though. Maybe not the 


teachers.”’ 
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(In Chicago the teachers’ federation is 
allied with the federation of labor.) 

Question. “What do you think of the 
story that it was Thorne who furnished 
the ten thousand dollars to Driscoll ?” 

Answer. “Well, Driscoll was discharged 
by Thorne. It’s human nature that he 
would feel sore. To tell that kind of a 
story on him would be an easy way of get- 
ting’ even.” 


xX 


As if they had never heard it before, 
the men of Chicago read the partial story 
of the conspiracy. It was late in the last 
week of the grand jury session before it 
was discovered that the evidence of John 
Driscoll would probably throw a little 
light on the proceedings. When the 
deputy sheriffs went in search of Driscoll 
he was not at home. Some of his friends 
say that he is on his way to South Amer- 
ica. Robert Thorne is the man who wants 
him most. These same friends of Dris- 
coll’s say that he will not come back until 
after Young and Shea have been tried. 
Another thing which his friends insist 
upon is that he will not be allowed to go 
on the witness stand, no matter how much 
Mr. Thorne may subpena him. “He 
knows too much,” they say wisely. His 
end is still problematic. 


EADERS AND ff 
WRITERS 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND THE DRAMA 


N old and valued publishing house in 

this country prints on the loose paper 
covers to its books careful directions about 
“how to open a book.” These directions are 
quite simple and sensible, and ought to be 
read by every one, for the physical care of a 
book is a matter which all fastidious persons 
are pleased to be particular about. But there 
are various directions anent “how to open 2 
book” which are not to be given in a brief 
space, and which have not been so frequent- 
ly set forth. It would appear to one who 
has opened a great many books, and who 
may therefore be pardoned for venturing 
some ideas in the matter, that the first requi- 
site is to be in a liberal and courteous frame 
of mind. Politeness, in the true sense of the 
word, is not, every one admits, merely the 
trick of exterior manners. It goes deeper 
and involves the attitude of the mind. The 
true gentleman greets his guest with inner, 
as well as obvious welcome, lends a consider- 
ate ear to his ideas, gives him a chance to 
explain himself, laughs at his jests, is seri- 
ous at the proper moment, offers him sym- 
pathy, as well as food, and a share of the 
hearth, and, if the visitor prove a man of 
quality and sincerity, bids him come again, 
and sees him safely on his horse—or in his 
automobile—and speeds him on the road 
with friendly farewells. Now an author 
makes a peculiar appeal to the courteous 
person, for he comes knocking at the door 
of the house with his brain and heart. He 
enters in his spiritual person, and dwells for 
a space, without such reinforcement as his 
physical presence would give. His back is 
turned, and he is entirely at the mercy of 
the reader, whom he has, since time im- 
memorial, liked to think of as being “gen- 
tle.” But what if the reader prove suspi- 
cious, hateful, given to deliberate miscon- 


struction, obstinate and defamatory? It is 
quite an easy matter for a number of ill- 
natured and oppositional readers to ruin a 
book. Those who have noticed will have ob- 
served that books are as frequently traduced 
as neighbors, and any really new idea irri- 
tates a large number of readers, so that, 
consciously or unconsciously, they misrep- 
resent the meaning of the author. This is 
a very discourteous business, and is quite 
as bad as turning a guest from the door in 
the dark and the rain. Such readers do 
not deserve to be on terms with fair- 
minded authors. When such perverse read- 
ers chance to be also critics with permission 
to publish their unsympathetic ideas in the 
public prints, and so libel the brain-stuff of 
a sincere author, the offense is very serious. 
They defraud the author past the power uf 
reparation, taking from him friends, fame 
and money—three things of unequal but un- 
deniable value, the first being incalculable. 
The self-respecting and fine reader, it would 
seem, must always open a book with ex- 
pectancy. He must try to get into the mood 
of the writer, to set his step to his, and to 
read and reflect with a sense of amity and 
open-mindedness, to say the least. No man 
can write more than half a book. The other 
half must be supplied by the reader. It is a 
truism to say that appreciation is half of a 
work of art. So, to make a long moralizing 
brief, let it be ‘said that the way to open a 
book is with courtesy. How to close a book 
is another question, and one which deserves. 
separate comment. This requires, if the 
book be of the right sort, an exercise of will 
in which the true book enthusiast is liable to 
be deficient. One would hesitate to say all 
that the inability to close a book has in- 
volved, for what true and loving reader of 
books does not hesitate to slap together the 
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covers of his volume, thus rudely repulsing 
the characters, who, living in the printed 
pages, have established themselves on terms 
of pleasant intimacy with him? 


R. Julian Hawthorne has returned to 
New York after spending the winter 

in California, in the interests of The Los 
Angeles Examiner. With his headquarters 
at Los Angeles, Mr. Hawthorne spent his 
time in making a close study of the resources 
and development of Southern California, 
traveling along that beautiful coast in an au- 
tomobile, from San Diego to Santa Barbara, 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


and stopping at all the points of interest by 
the way,—Coronado Beach, Oceanside, San 
Juan Capistrano, Santa Monica, Redlands, 
Riverside, the Ojai Valley, San Buena Ven- 
tura, Monte Cito, and the rest. He was ev- 
erywhere honored as a distinguished guest 
and shown the greatest courtesy by the en- 
thusiastic Californians. His impressions of 
his trip, published from day to day, make 
delightful reading,—with his delicate power 
of delineation, and that wonderful land and 
sea and mountain for a subject. Mr. Haw- 
thorne has been an extensive wanderer, has 
lived in many countries, has always been 
an observer and a wise, kindly artist in life; 
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and he professes himself so in love with 
California that he hopes to go back in the 
fall and take up his residence there for a 
prolonged stay. Mr. Hawthorne is one of 
the out-door men; he has always been an 
athlete and a great walker; and now that 
he is climbing up in the fifties he retains all 
the strength and spring and enthusiasm of 
the golden thirties, with a capacity for work 
and a relish for exercise that would shame 
the great majority of ambitious young men. 
He is a man much endeared to his friends 
by his gentle courtesy and unfailing com- 
panionableness, and is a notable figure in 
a city, as he swings along the street in heel- 
less shoes, with space-devouring stride, a 
tall form, with a handsome iron-gray head 
strikingly like the great romancer. 


UMOR has long had it that Pegasus has. 

been, at least once in his varied career, 
in pound, and indisputable evidence to the 
fact is forthcoming in the Convict Verse 
Number of the Anamosa Prison Press 
(Iowa), which, being established in 1898, 
has now attained to its XXXVII number. 
The verse number is not confined to recent. 
contributions to the periodical, but offers 
thirty-two pages of verse selected from the 
large amount, sent upon solicitation, by “the 
Grey Brothers in the several Colonies of De- 
tention” —in other words, by the inmates of 
the State prisons. The greater portion of 
the poems appear anonymously, or are 
signed merely by the number of the ‘“Grey 
Brother’; a few venture initials, and one, 
J. Null, feels sufficient pride of authorship 
to sign his name to his numerous contribu- 
tions despite the natural embarrassment. 
from which he doubtless suffers in being one 
of the “detained.” He writes the prologue 
in which he remarks pertinently: 


There be music-makers sitting in the sun, 

Writing of their longing, of their love and 
fun, 

But if night come on them, and the heavens 
fall, 

Could they utter music—would they write at- 
all? 

We, the music-makers who have written 
here, 

Know of heavens fallen, and the hopeless 
tear; 
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Sit we in the darkness, singing of the light— 
Singing as if sunshine glowed in halls of 
night! 


J. Null and one who hides himself under 
the numbers 4713 are the most generous 
contributors to this curious publication, and 
both of them show themselves interested in 
much outside of prison walls, as well as ob- 
servant of what is picturesque within them. 
“4713” writes: 


“The sun-kissed walls reflect their borrowed 


light; 
Beyond them is the world; above, the 
skies. 
The sun-kissed walls are things of awful 
might— 


I may but look Beyond, Above, with eyes 
That fill with tears.” 


Workmanship distinguishes his verse as it 
does that of a number of others. One Grey 
Brother, writing anonymously from the 
Charleston (Mass.) prison, has form, 
pathos, humor and good dialect in his work, 
as instanced in a really charming poem, 
entitled “Watchin’ the Clouds Sail By.” J. 
Null and 4713, the poets to whom reference 
has been made, have the courage to attempt 
the sonnet, and while the connoisseur might 
find plenty of fault with their productions, 
complaining here of unsustained quatrains, 
or there of deficient climax, still it is not too 
much to say that some of their poems com- 
pare favorably with those of writers more 
fortunate. Here is one by “4713”: 


“Starbreak is come. The magic veil of night, 

Spun in the latter silence of the day, 

Is over all. Thick shadows, edged with 
gray, 

Blot out the beauty of the heaven’s light. 

A myriad worlds agleam, like beacons 
bright 

That guide the storm-tossed ships to a safe 
bay, : 

Shine pee the space where evils prey 

On all, e’en those armed with thy might. 

Sweet dreams are come. Behold, the weary 
rest ; 

Unfettered, lost to cares of earth and sky 

And all that fills the day with misery ; 

Unconseious of the walls and bars—op- 
pressed 
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By naught he feels whose doom it is to die 
In gaol, as seems decreed by destiny.” 


Disappointing as is the sextet, it is not to 
be denied that here are some good lines, and 
an atmosphere of nobility. One is more 
moved, however, by verses less poetical, more 
direct, brutal and sincere. One long poem 
written by a woman convict contains lines 
both maudlin and impressive. The poem 
represents the old woman convict as being 
discharged again from the prison in which 
she has evidently spent numerous terms, 
and she regards her release with mingled 
feelings, in which dread of freedom bears a 
strong part. She cries: 


“No, I’m not fit for liberty ; 

*Tis not a wholesome thing for me. 

The jail takes care of me too well. 
Better it is to be locked in a cell 

Where all is clean and sleep is sweet, 
Than roam the misery-haunted street. 
Better the food they give me here 

Than that which awaits me when I’m clear. 
Better the silence we must keep 

Than drunken cries and curses deep. 
Better the dull ache free from pain 
Than aching nerves and throbbing brain. 
Better the quiet prison life 

Than yonder city’s desperate strife.” 


These are utterances from the utter depth, 
and in spite of their crudity, hold the power 
to move the reader. There are many such; 
and many others written for sheer love of 
writing and of picturing scenes in which the 
writers could entertain no hope of participa- 
tion. They are works of the imagination, 
solaces for the dreary and discountenancing 
fact of “‘detainment.” There must be a cer- 
tain gallant soul-stuff in men and women, 
who in spite of disaster, can make lines in 
celebration of life, love, laughter and na- 
ture, though they themselves are “shut in by 
walls of brick and stone.” 


byes criticism of the present is 
largely a discussion of personalities. 
The press agents of the different theatrical 
offices are kept busy sending to magazines 
and papers, paragraphs telling anecdotes, 
and epitomizing the ideals of the different 
players in the public eye. Often a play is 
carried solely by reason of the personal 
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charm; readers like to know how this person 
studied his réle; why that one went on the 
stage; what made this author take up litera- 
ture as a profession; whether that author 
plays golf. These details are more inter- 
esting to readers than what an actor means 
to his art; what bearing an author’s works 
have upon his age. Recently a well-known 
writer was approached regarding some per- 
sonal matters to be incorporated in an ar- 
ticle, and we are able to quote part of the 
reply: “That we Americans build our own 
monuments, and write our own inscriptions, 
is, perhaps, the reason we so constantly get 
the jolly gibe from abroad. It is curious 
that some one does not invent a better sort 
of ‘appreciation’ than ‘Who’s Who.’ The 
sort which neglects the old red school-house, 
and pays a trifle more attention to one’s 
‘works.’” In connection with authorship 
and playwrighting, it is interesting to note 
that Alfred Henry Lewis, Elliott Flower, 
Phillip Verrill Mighels and Frances Aymer 
Mathews all have plays in preparation for 
next year. 


fee dtamatic season practically closed 
itself this year. One by one plays dis- 
appeared from the boards until only “The 
College Widow” and ‘The Music Master,” 
each with a record of over two hundred and 
fifty performances, remained. Gradually the 
musical comedy—a light form of summer 
froth—was substituted, and now, along with 
the Hippodrome and Luna Park, New York, 
the center of dramatic art, must rest con- 
tent with ‘‘Fantana,” “Sergeant Brue,” and 
“The Rollicking Girl.” The early clos: of 
the theaters is sign’‘cant; it means tha’ the 
material placed upon the stage did not con- 
tain sufficient vitality to last for any length 
of time; it likewise means that where so 
many revivals were given, as during this 
spring, the manager was uncertain whether 
or not a public would support an old play 
for more than three or four weeks. The 
season has given us little originality; it has 
been guarded in its experiments. It has, 
however, shown some hopeful signs that 
lead us to believe in the potential strength 
of the drama in America; a number of play- 
ers have come before us with creditable rep- 
ertoires; several American playwrights have 
written dramas that show skill in construc- 
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tion, and cleverness in situation. Never be- 
fore has there been a more opportune time 
than now to advance the idea of a National 
Theater, for not in several years has the 
public been so discriminating about drama. 
A retrospect of the season means a summary 
of the character of plays managers have 
given us. Of Shakespeare, there has been 
“Romeo ‘and Juliet,” “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “Hamlet,” “Othello,” “The Win- 
ter’s Tale,” “Twelfth Night,” ‘Richard 
III,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” while of 
old comedies there may be mentioned, ““The 
School for Scandal,” “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” and the praiseworthy undertaking of 
“The Misanthrope.” There is not yet 
among us an actor who risks such charac- 
terizations as King Lear, or Caliban; the 
foregoing list is a conventional one, and re- 
veals but small reaching out. 

In the train of Madame Rejane with her 
ill-assorted repertoire, came a long list of 
translations that were unhappily Englished, 
and in many instances superficially sug- 
gestive. The last example was Marie 
Tempest in “The Freedom of Suzanne,” 
minutely and exuberantly acted, but lacking 
any worthy note. Yet tais French influx has 
left its mark. There is a movement on foot 
for next year, to devote a theater to the pro- 
duction of all great successes in France; a 
movement that will probably do for the 
French drama in America what Mr. Con- 
reid has done for German drama. 

We have had stray performances of Ib- 
sen, Bjérnsen, Yeats, Sudermann, Haupt- 
mann, Sardou, Browning, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; there have been revivals of Shaw, 
Jones, Pinero, Barrie, and many others; and 
following Boucicault’s ““London Assurance,” 
which is out of date, came “Trilby,” which, 
though spanning ten years, still shows all 
its former flavor and charm. 

What there has been of the American 
drama has received American support; we 
have gone to see our home players in prefer- 
ence to English actors, until the latter, 
doubtless, have despaired of our taste; such 
pieces as “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” “The Music Master,” “Sunday,” 
“The Sho-Gun,” “Leah Kleschna,” “The 
College Widow,” “Cousin Billy,” “Mrs. 
Leffingwell’s Boots,” “Strongheart,” and 
“The Heir to the Hoorah,” have succeeded 
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more or less, because of our patriotic pride {J 


in cleverness. 

There have been no brilliant achievements 
during the season; we have been standing in 
the desert crying aloud for originality—and 
by “we” is meant the actor and the public. 
In default of this originality we have rung 
down the curtain. 


ACK London is to have a new novel, pub- 
lished in midsummer, called “The Game.” 

It is, in a sense, a sequel to ‘““The Sea-Wolf.” 
That is to say, like the “Sea-Wolf” it con- 
tains a certain allegory, which, taken in con- 
junction with Mr. London’s “War of the 
Classes,” must interest those who feel that 
this eager young socialist has something di- 
rect and distinct to say, and the power to 
say it in a way original, and, after once it 
is comprehended, unforgetable. Since Mr. 
London has put us on the scent of allegories 
in his works of fiction, it may not be too 
much to inquire if ‘““The Call of the Wild” 
did not also contain its hidden significance? 
It is easy to imagine that it does so. London 
is allying himself with socialism fearlessly, 
and recently nan for mayor of Oakland, 
Cal., on the socialist ticket, and was de- 
feated. His “War of the Classes’ has 
proved so popular a book that the Macmillan 
Company is about to issue a paper-bound 
edition. To add to London’s many activities, 
he has taken up playwrighting and has prac- 
tically completed a play for Miss Ethel 
Barrymore. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr. London carries his progressive allegory 
into the drama. This method of subtle in- 
culcation of ideas is one affected by socialists 
everywhere at this time. It is noticeable in 
the curiously simple editorials which amaze, 
amuse, fascinate and convert the people in 
Mr. Hearst’s daily papers. Underlying the 
astonishing simplicity of these utterances is 
the pervading policy of socialism, as any one 
may see who gives them careful examination. 
Mr. Hearst, it appears, is about to start a 
magazine of his own, in which he will, prob- 
ably, give full play to the writers whose rad- 
ical articles are shut from the conservative 
old-line magazines. Among the recent publi- 
cations which appear to convey a hidden 
meaning beneath the obvious tale, is a dra- 
matic poem by Percy Mackaye, entitled 
“Fenris, the Wolf.” Fenris, being the wolf- 
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os a 


JACK LONDON 


god, the bastard of Odin and a hag, pos- 
sesses the spirit of hate and revolt. He 
yearns for the beautiful Freya, the spirit of 
spring and joy, and she in turn yearns for 
him, moved by her compassion and her de- 
light in elemental power. He is inarticulate, 
anarchical, without “one rational aim com- 
mensurate with his woe,” and can be kept 
from the ravishment of Freya—that is, of 
innocence and happiness—only by being 
chained in the mephitic crater of a fearful 
voleano. Against him the edicts of Odin are 
powerless. No punishment can be dis- 
covered so condign as to conquer him. It is 
only the love of Freya that at last lifts him 
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nobler than the noblest, and causes him to 
rise to a sacrifice beyond the imagining even 
of Odin, and so secure peace to the world. 
“The bolt of iron and scourge of brass” 
avail nothing. It is only when he finds his 
heart’s desire and relinquishes it that he at- 
tains to manhood, representing thus the im- 
memorial idea of complete sacrifice, from 
which modern philosophy finds itself unable 
to escape. Dying, he cries to his followers: 


“Yorul! my men and liegemen! you—you 
also 

Conceived in chains and born in passion, 
you 

Also, who, from an immemorial brute, 

Rage for emancipation, oh, forget not 

Your brother, Fenris, him who was brought 
forth 

A glorious miscarriage of the gods, 

To be exalted to a man.” 


In view of the fact that the current times 
seem to have launched upon us certain 
shapeless “monsters of the prime, who tear 
each other in their slime,” it is not amiss to 
consider what exercise of compassion, love, 
or beauty may reach them who show, in- 
deed, not “one rational aim commensurate 
with their woe’—their chief woe being, it 
would seem, the spirit of hate, suspicion 
and revolt which tears them, and puts from 
them those who would fain sympathize with 
them the most. 


Ee death of Judge Albion W. Tourgee 
removes a characteristic American from 
the country of his extraordinary activities. 
He was a man whose interest in life ap- 
peared never to flag, and who was always 
ready to act as advocate for his convictions. 
He was born in Williamsfield, Ohio, in 1838, 
spent his early youth in western Massachu- 
setts, and in 1858 went to the Rochester 
University. His college course was inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the war, and in 
April, 1861, he enlisted in the Twenty- 
seventh New York regiment, and received, 
at the first battle of Bull Run, the wound 
which made an invalid of him during the 
greater portion of his life, and from which 
he eventually died. After his return from 
the war he studied law, secured admission 
to the Ohio bar, returned to the front as the 
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first lieutenant in the One Hundred and 
Fifth Ohio Regiment, and continued in that 
office until imprisoned at Atlanta, Salisbury 
and in Libby Prison. At the close of the 
war he settled in Greensboro, N. C., where 
he practised his profession. In.1867 he was 
elected a delegate to the State constitutional 
convention, and a year later became a judge 
of the superior court, holding his office until 
1874. During his term of service as judge 
the Ku-Klux Klan was exposed and broken 
up, largely through his individual efforts. 
In 1869 he was one of the commissioners 
appointed to prepare the code of North 
Carolina, and in 1875 he was again a dele- 
gate to the State constitutional convention. 
It is as a writer of fiction that Judge Tour- 
gee won his celebrity, but he was the author 
of three law books. The books relating to 
his profession were a North Carolina ‘Form 
Book” (1868), ‘The Code, with Notes and 
Decisions” (1877) and “A Digest of Cited 
Cases” (1897). His first contribution to 
fiction was made in 1874, when, under the 
nom de plume of Henry Churton, he wrote 
“Toinette,” which attracted a good deal of 
attention and aroused resentment in the 
South because of the expression of Judge 
Tourgee’s opinions or observations concern- 
ing the social relations of blacks and whites. 
In 1879 Judge Tourgee published a second 
novel, ‘‘Figs and Thistles: A Story of the 
Western Reserve and the Civil War.” This 
was followed almost immediately by “A 
Fool’s Errand,” which, relating, as it did, to 
reconstruction, and offering the first vivid 
picture of that painful experiment, aroused 
intense interest all over the country. The 
publishers were put to it to supply the de- 
mand for the volume. Other books by Judge 
Tourgee are “Bricks Without Straw,” ‘Hot 
Plowshares,” ‘‘Black Ice,” “With Gauge and 
Swallow,” “Out of the Sunset Sea” and 
“The Story of a Thousand.” In addition to 
his literary work, he did efficient labor as a 
Republican speaker during the campaign of 
1880, and in 1881 lectured on ‘The Ben 
Adhemite Era” and dramatized “A Fool’s 
Errand.”” He was appointed consul at Bor- 
deaux in 1897, and in 1903 was promoted to 
the post of consul-general at Halifax, re- 
turning later to his former office at Bor- 
deaux. At the time of his death he lived at 
Mayville, New York. 


From stereograph, copyright 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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Poe is one performance that stands 
out among the year’s dramatic experi- 
ments. Not so very long ago, Miss Ethel 
Barrymore read for the first time Ibsen’s 
“A Doll’s House,” and with her quick per- 
ception, she saw herself in the réle of Nora. 
She began rehearsals amid doubtful press 
comments as to her ability to sustain the 
part; even a few hours before the opening 
night, this doubt was so persistent that Miss 
Barrymore would have gladly given up Ib- 
sen had she not gone so far. But examined 
carefully, one may safely say that Miss 
Barrymore as Nora struck the highest note 
she has yet reached. It was more than a 
worthy attempt; it was a success due to in- 
telligence and subtle art. If she failed to 
handle that sudden shift of Nora’s charac- 
ter from doll to woman, it was because she 
herself is not ripe enough in experience as 
yet to give it the maturity needed. It was 
in the first two acts, where Nora, the in- 
genue, dances through her life with inher- 
ited weaknesses, with childish actions, with 
irresponsible extravagances, with reckless 
lying, and with impulsive, blind love that 
Miss Barrymore excelled. There are those 
who turn from Nora with disgust; they can 
not accept the theory of marital duty which 
Ibsen makes Nora call the “miracle,” in the 
face of a mother’s love. They can not ap- 
plaud the idea of a wife leaving her hus- 
band because he persists in being selfish and 
in treating her as a child, when that wife is 
likewise the mother of three children. The 
last act is Ibsen’s Idea; Miss Barrymore, 
however, studied Nora not as an idea, but 
as a character—a human _ interpretation; 
much of the hardness, the angular distinct- 
ness was softened by Miss Barrymore’s per- 
sonal charm—by her frank and natural 
method. 


LIZABETH Robins was not considered, 
by her friends, to be the sort of a 
woman who could or would care to write a 
successful novel. They gave her credit for 
taking an interest in science, for being a 
traveler of uncommon penetration, for dra- 
matic talent—though her stage career was 
not a long one—and for having large ideas 
on almost all practical subjects. They did 
not believe she could specialize in psychol- 
ogy, that she could write of love or that she 
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would dilate upon the complexities of mcd- 
ern society. When her fiction proved to be 
both excellent and popular, these friends 
were quite candid in their expression of 
astonishment. And now that “A Dark Lan- 
tern” has appeared, which is as fervid and 
intense a study of passion as has been made 
during the last decade, they will, inevitably, 
confess to their mistaken summing up of 
Miss Robin’s mental quality. One has no 
hesitation in saying that, save for May Sin- 
clair’s “The Divine Fire,” no book so fas- 
cinating, so essentially romantic, so charged 
with those qualities of charm—both sinister 
and delightful—which constituted the 
strength of Charlotte Bronté’s work, has ap- 
peared for a long time. A Dark Lantern 
is the pseudonym bestowed upon a London 
physician of extraordinary ability and amaz- 
ing personality, who is the “black-magic” 
hero of the book. He is offset by a heroine 
who, in spite of being lady-fine in her tastes 
and training, has the courage to go headlong 
against law and convention, and the spirit to 
take her punishment without whining, and 
her reward for sacrifice with humility. 
Katherine Dereham and Dr. Garth Vincent 
are indeed a surprising pair of lovers, and 
so weighted with fate do their destinies ap- 
pear to be that the author’s assurance that 
all ends well with them, meets with some- 
thing like incredulity on the part of the 
reader, who feels a secret conviction that the 
author can hardly know as much as he dpes 
about the matter. Charlotte Bronté would 
have felt distinctly jealous on behalf of her 
redoubtable Rochester could she have read 
of the magnificent brutalities of Garth Vin- 
cent, who is certainly the rudest, most self- 
ish, most autocratic and altogether insuffera- 
ble boor that ever stalked through the pages 
of fiction—with his hands in his pockets— 
to the perpetual subjugation of all women 
in and out of the book. At one moment, 
when he threatens to strangle Katherine, he 
becomes positively irresistible. The reader 
lives in childish hopes of having his megrims 
explained. It is not too much to expect that 
the author will so far apologize for his out- 
rageous behavior as to give some hint of the 
nature of his past. But though she makes 
his appearance as formidable as that of a 
lightning-struck oak, she says nothing defi- 
nite about the lightning, and the heroine is 
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left in ignorance as great as that of the 
reader. The Katherine of Miss Robins may 
not have been a shrew precisely, but she was 
as difficult to tame as if she had been. She 
was a genius, a woman of pride, fastidious 
ness, accustomed to adoration, highly sensi- 
tized, very well born and accustomed to 
rule. Fancy the difficulty of subjugating a 
woman like this, who carried her delicate 
body as if a flame sustained it, and whose 
spirit could take flight at any moment, no 
matter what imprisonment the corporeality 
of her might undergo. Yet she was tamed, 
and not by circumstance, but by a man. 
This is romance as romance goes, in our 
time, and the book is worth the reading. 
It is not for younglings. It seems superflu- 
ous to say that; but one finds that it is a 
point of conscience in this country, when 
commending a work of fiction, to indicate 
whether it is or is not for juvenile consump- 
tion, since our young people have the reading 
habit fast on them, and yet are, it appears, to 
be kept to books which set their corporate 
limits close about the ‘“‘golden milestone ”’ 


R. Edwin Lefevre, author of “The 
Golden Flood,” denies that Wall Street 

men are all material, sordid and grasping. 
It is their imagination that makes them suc- 
ecssful, Mr. Lefevre avers, and their zest 
for the game that leads them on. “I be- 
lieve,” he says, “that the quality of mind— 
genius, you might call it—which makes a 
man successful in Wall Street is practically 
the same as the quality of mind which makes 
him successful as a poet, a novelist or an 
artist. At bottom it is high-powered imagi- 
nation, guiding the captain of finance to see 
new channels for investment that his less 
capable brothers do not see, in the same way 
that it leads great painters to see beauties in 
nature to which other artists’ eyes are blind. 
The plot of “The Golden Flood’ developed 
naturally in harmony with this idea, and 
when young Grinnell came to the Wall 
Street men and began depositing millions of 
dollars in gold he played upon their im- 
aginative faculties. They immediately went 
further than ordinary men would have gone, 
and made up their minds that Grinnell was 
an alchemist and was making gold.” Mr. 
Lefevre has been over six years the financial 
editor of one of the large New York dailies, 
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and his opinions are entitled to considera- 
tion when they relate to Wall Street and the 
quality of the men who operate on it. 
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MAY SINCLAIR 
Author of “ The Divine Fire” 


Te matter of a repertoire is one of the 
+ F oft-discussed points in connection with a 
national theater. A serious motive prompt- 
ing the management of a theater does not 
mean somberness of choice; and a well- 
balanced choice does not mean devotion to 
one class of drama. The past season has 
witnessed several actors éarrying reper- 
toires of considerable scope. Mr. Mansfield 
appeared in six or seven characterizations, 
showing his versatility as well as his limi- 
tations; Miss Nance O’Neill acted some 
seven roles, each with a power indicative of 
future possibilities; Mr. Robert Mantell 
brought his experience to bear upon three 
plays; while Mr. Sothern and Miss Mar- 
lowe went through the country with Shake- 
speare, and expect to do so again next year, 
and still the next. Mr. Willard, coming to 
America with weak plays, was forced into 
repertoire by reason of his initial failure; 
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Mr. Edward Terry came over with several 
dramas which he had taken with him around 
the world. This is alone sufficient to indi- 
cate the tendency toward repertoire; add to 
what has already been said the fact that 
vaudeville supports stock companies, and 
we may prophesy a partial return to the old 
régime. Everywhere we find recognized or- 
ganizations playing good dramas; a notable 
example recently seen in New York was a 
company starring both Miss Haswell, an 
Augustin Daly product, and Jacob Adler, 
the Yiddish Shylock. The company gave a 
variety of repertoire, and was large enough 
in numbers to warrant the proper assign- 
ment of parts. The star system has come to 
stay, exclaimed a manager recently. This 
may be so, but both for the actor and for 
the evenness of his art, a permanent organi- 
zation is to be desired. 


EDWARD K. BOK 
Fditor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


OTHING is more self-evident than 
that baiting is one of the chief diver- 
sions of man. The best of men will go to 
a bull-fight at least once in their lives; and 
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pious fathers have been known to enjoy 
bear baiting. At colleges, where men have 
not yet learned restraint or hypocrisy, haz- 
ing bears witness to the cheerful brutality 
of man. But in mature years, it is not by 
methods so simple or so physical that bait- 
ing is conducted, but by sarcasm, jest and 
anecdote, which make the sufferer ridicu- 
lous, which poignard his quivering memory 
and leave a fatal poison in it forever. One 
of the men who has been selected for per- 
petual baiting is Mr. Oscar L. Triggs, 
sometime of Chicago University, now editor 
of a radical periodical called Tomorrow. 
Fate must have been amused at Mr. Triggs 
from the first, or she would not have be- 
stowed upon him a name difficult to recon- 
cile with dignity. She went farther and 
made him short of stature, swift and facile 
of speech, bestowed upon him a sympa- 
thetic, dancing brain which glances from 
subject to subject and from simile to sim- 
ile, and, to cap the climax, provided him 
with a sort of mental microscope, so that 
whatever object he looks upon becomes 
magnified out of true proportion. Kind of 
heart, enthusiastic about his time, concerned 
about the distress of the poor and the miser- 
able, expectant of what the present and the 
future may have to offer in the way of lit- 
erature, reform, and social opportunity, Mr. 
Triggs is filled and swayed by good and 
agreeable ideas. He is a man who lives to 
have friends, and who has a capacity for 
idealizing those friends. He wishes to 
stand in line with the advanced men—those 
who lead on into the Utopian fields where 
man is brother to man, and none dare op- 
press another for his soul’s sake. With all 
these virtues to his credit, it is nevertheless 
the fate of Mr. Triggs to appear ridica- 
lous. Reporters in Chicago used his class- 
room remarks without context, and in such 
a way as to give him an unenviable notori- 
ety. The suit for damages which Mr. 
Triggs brought against a New York paper 
on the ground that its facetious criticism of 
him had been the occasion of his loss of a 
professorship at the Chicago University, 
has been accorded Mr. Triggs with six cents 
damages — and nothing more saturnine 
could have been devised. The scornful 
laughed deep in their throats: perhaps 
some members of the English I-.p..'~ent 
with which the professor was once associ- 
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ated, laughed, too—they who had never 
been ridiculous, and knew not the torment 
of it! Probably the young men and women 
who used to crowd his class-room till there 
was hardly standing room, considered it 
worth a good guffaw. And now, in a cur- 
rent periodical, occurs a characterization, 
more clever and more cruel than anything 
that has yet been written about the little 
man. “A Triggs,” says this writer, “if we 
may attempt a definition, is a man who as- 
pires to an egregiousness far beyond the 
limits of his nature. He is a fugitive from 
the commonplace, but without means of ef- 
fecting his escape.” And the writer discov- 
ers in him something distinctly western. 
The West, he insinuates, is full of Triggses. 
As to Mr. Triggs’ radicalism, he finds it of 
a feeble flavor. He speaks of the contribu- 
tions to Tomorrow being written “in a 
tone of desperate valor, as if editor and 
-contributors were hourly expecting each 
platitude to be their last. They nerve them- 
selves by battle-hymns into saying the sort 
of things that we hear at a tea-table,” and 
he adds, ‘The ‘new thinker,’ apparently, is 
merely a man who does no know what other 
people have already thought.” Well, it 
seems as if that were about the last word! 
The good-natured little man who started 
out, trying to understand his complex time, 
trying to believe in contemporary events, 
trying to discover in modern tendencies ul- 
timate goodness, and who, somehow, by a 
twist of tongue, or a caprice of thought, has 
been the prey of the absurd, seems done for 
now. He is cooked and browned, disjointed 
and served with sauce piquante. Another 
goose this way, please! Our appetite is 
still keen, and there’s not one among us 
who would not quite willingly torment an- 
other sensitive, vain, pseudo-reformer, half- 
poet and half-fool! Such people will, no 
doubt, always appear ridiculous to us, even 
when they have broken hearts. And mean- 
time, how brisk has been the crackling of 
our witticisms—like thorns under a pot! 


ILL Payne, the author of a number 

of excellent novels, and until recently 
one of the editors of The Economist, has 
left Chicago and gone to a peach farm at 
Pawpaw, Michigan. Mr. Payne, like many 
of hic: “_..0# laborers, has long had a desire 
for rural life, and he is now putting his en- 
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thusiasm to the test. He has farmer's blood 
in his veins, and will probably know by in- 
stinct when the trees need pruning and when 
they need whitewashing. His definition of 
the simple life is succinct. “You work,” he 
says, “eleven months of the year, rising at 
five and dropping at sunset with fatigue, 
and then Mr. Armour sends along his car on 
your sidetrack and takes everything you 
have.” Mr. I. K. Friendman will spend the 
summer with Mr. Payne, and both of these 
keen and industrious gentlemen of the liter- 
ary calling may be expected to provide some- 
thing worth while for the autumn market. 


ROGER POCOCK 
Author of *Curly” 


ILENTY of theories have been advanced 

for the caprice or obstinacy of poets 
who, like Whitman or Browning, choose to 
write without rhythm to their poetry; but 
the most remarkable theory has been offered 
by Mr. Paul Elmor More, the brilliant 
young scholar who holds the position of lit- 
erary editor of the New York Post. Mr. 
More refers to Browning’s page as not 
quite poetry and not quite prose, and says: 
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“Lady Burne-Jones in the Memorials of 
her husband tells of meeting the poet at 
Denmark Hill, when some talk went on 
about the rate at which the pulse of differ- 
ent people beat. Browning suddenly leaned 
toward her, saying, ‘Do me the honor to 
feel my pulse’—but to her surprise there 
was none to feel. His pulse was, in fact, 
never perceptible to touch. The notion 
may seem fantastic, but, in view of certain 
recent investigations of psychology into the 
relation between our pulse and our sense 
of rhythm, I have wondered whether the 
lack of any regular systole and diastole in 
Browning’s verse may not rest on a phys- 
ical basis. There is undoubtedly a kind of 
proper motion in his language, but it is 
neither the regular rise and fall of verse 
nor the more loosely-balanced cadences of 
prose; or, rather, it vacillates from one 
movement to the other, in a way which keeps 
the rhythmically-trained ear in a state of 
acute tension. But it has at least the in- 
terest of corresponding curiously to the 
writer’s trick of steering between the eleva- 
tion of poetry and the analysis of prose. It 
rounds out completely our impression of 
watching the most expert funambulist in 
English letters. Nor is there anything 
strange in this intimate relation between 
the content of his writing and the mechan- 
ism of his metre. ‘The purpose of rhythm,’ 
says Mr. Yeats in a striking passage of one 
of his essays, ‘it has always seemed to me, 
is to prolong the moment of contemplation, 
the moment when we are both asleep and 
awake, which is the one moment of crea- 
tion, by hushing us with an alluring mo- 
notony, while it holds us waking by vari- 
ety.’ That is the neo-Celt’s mystical way 
of putting a truth that all have felt—the 
fact that the regular sing-song of verse ex- 
erts a species of enchantment on the senses, 
lulling to sleep the individual within us and 
translating our thoughts and emotions into 
something significant of the larger experi- 
ence of mankind.” 

Mr. More has the courage to dissent from 
the philosophy of Browning. “The secret 
of his (Browning’s) more esoteric fame,” 
writes Mr. More, “is just this, that he 
dresses a worldly and easy philosophy in 
the forms of spiritual faith and so deceives 
the troubled seekers after the higher life. 
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It is not pleasant to be convicted of throw- 
ing stones at the prophets, as I shall ap- 
pear to many to have done. My only con- 
solation is that, if the prophet is a true 
teacher, these stones of the casual passer- 
by merely raise a more conspicuous monu- 
ment to his honor; but if he turns out in 
the end to be a false prophet (as I believe 
Browning to have been)—why, then, let 
his disciples look to it.” 

This essay, printed where it must needs 
have but slight recognition, is too valuable, 
in its earnestness and astuteness, not to find 
preservation in a book. This it will event- 
ually do, no doubt. Mr. More’s second book 
of Shelburne Essays has but now appeared, 
and is devoted entirely to literary subjects, 
chiefly estimates of poets and critics. 


HAT “the orchard lands of long ago” 

are lovely to all of us, is borne out by 
the great popularity which the two books 
by Mrs. S. A. Shafer enjoy. Mrs. Shafer 
was not inclined to think of herself as a 
writer. She was a gentlewoman with an in- 
terest in the present, a loving memory for 
the past and a good hope for the future, 
and to beguile time pleasantly fell to setting 
down recollections of the time when she was 
young. Some one induced her to send these 
recollections to a publisher. She was re- 
luctant to do so. She did not discover any 
real “‘story” in these casual, happy remi- 
niscences of her girlhood, and she felt a sin- 
cere diffdence in offering anything so un- 
usual, and, in a sense, so unconventional, to 
the bookmaker. Her friends overpersuaded 
her, however, and the result is two really 
lovely books, which continue to win their 
way in the regards of lovers of quiet read- 
ing. “The Day Before Yesterday” and “Be- 
vond Chance of Change” are the titles of 
this personal memorabilia, which consists of 
nothing more nor less than scenes in a vil- 
lage of happy memory, in the days when 
every one of any account appeared to be 
under eleven. Nothing untoward happens in 
these pages, though clouds threaten the 
group of young pilgrims. Beautiful and all- 
powerful deities in the shape of Father, 
Mother and Grandfather guard from harm 
and, apparently, control the universe. Ad- 
ventures there are, related with an excite- 
ment which the author has hardly been able 
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to control in spite of having lived safely be- 
yond the alarms of that tumultuous time. 
The family life depicted is quaint and 
beautiful, and the village life is inimitable. 
Mrs. Shafer has depicted a real family and 
a real village down in Indiana, and it is 
pleasant to reflect that after years of resi- 
dence in a city she has at last returned to 
the scene of her childhood and is living 
there in undiminished enjoyment of old 
neighbors, kind ghosts, and familiar scenes. 


OT since Mr. E. U. Valentine wrote 

“Hecla Sandwith’”—which, indeed, was 
only the other day—has there been an Amer- 
ican novel containing more of the sturdy ele- 
ments of old-time fiction than Mr. F. L. 
Pattee’s “The House of the Black Ring.” 
One would hardly venture to say that Mr. 
Pattee shows the same grace in the use of 
English as. does Mr. Valentine, who is so 
fortunate as to have a distinct talent for fine 
writing, but Mr. Pattee, like Mr. Valentine, 
chooses a good background for his work, 
makes his characters dramatic, and keeps 
them consistent to their. natures as outlined 
at the first. “The House of the Black Ring” 
has for its mise en scéne a tortuous valley 
of the Pennsylvania mountains. Its charac- 
ters are the descendants of the Dutch— 
people of no little picturesqueness, much in- 
dustry, plenty of superstition, and those 
strongly developed characteristics which 
make them excellent lovers and _ loyal 
friends. The wild valley, shut.in by hills, 
racked, on occasion, by flood. and fire, made 
mysterious by underground caverns where 
the sandstone intrudes upon the granite, has 
provided an excellent background. The lit- 
tle world is shut away by itself, and a se- 


cluded kingdom has, from before the time 


of Shakespeare to the day of Anthony Hope, 
been a favorite theme with romancers, In 
this little kingdom there reigns one over- 
man—one king—one little tyrant of the 
fields. None: think of contesting. his arro- 
gant rule till. another overman comes upon 
the scene. This second one is a man of mys- 
tery, and about him and his two sons suspi- 
cion and romance hang thick. 

The hero of the story, Jim Farthing, is 
the son of the new-comer, Al Farthing. The 
heroine, Rose Hartswick, is, inevitably, the 
beautiful and truly good daughter of the 
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selfish autocrat, and Capulets and Mon- 
tagues, according to their immemorial prac- 
tice, fall into deadly disputes, while their 
followers bite their thumbs at each other as 
they meet. There are secrets in. the story 
which are not told till Paris is slain, Romeo 
and Juliet safely wedded, the wicked king 
festering in his shroud and the new king en- 
tered upon a righteous rule. For to such 
immemorial springs of pure romance does 
this modern tale owe its beginnings. It is, 
however, localized most convincingly. These 
obstinate American-Dutch are true to the 
life. The reader has confidence in their 
capability, in their intense interest in life, 
and in their direct and simple point of view. 
He believes in the very topography of the 
valley, and in events as they are stated. He 
is even annoyed that certain phases of the 
mystery that shadows the book are left un- 
explained, and refers Mr. Pattee to “The 
Mysteries of Udolpho,” where, it will be re- 
membered, the perplexed reader is provided 
with a sort of glossary of shudders, in-which 
each horror of the book is explained .to the 
satisfaction of the dullest.. Mr. Valentine’s 
“Hecla Sandwith,” it will be recalled, is also 
a story of central Pennsylvania, but his 
people are Scotch-Presbyterian iron-work- 
ers, proud, overbearing, rude, iron-framed 
and self-willed. His men possess more pas- 
sionate natures, sin with more impulse, re- 
pent with more grief than do Mr. Pattee’s. 
The book is keyed to a higher note. The re- 
semblance between these two recent novels 
is to be found in their recurrence-to the an- 
cient themes of romance; to their artistic 
shutting out by a perfectly natural means, 
the incongruous world, and to the virility of 
their themes. Mr. Valentine chose a psycho- 
logical development and dénouement, while 
Mr. Pattee selected one more melodramatic, 
but both show a healthy desire to create a 
substantial tale in which honor makes its 
way though opposed by many foes, in which 
character. suits itself to environment, and in 
whicli the sins and the virtues are those 
which grow, spontaneously, side by side. 
The books are not echoes. They are strong 
American novels, both failing somewhat. in 
the end; to justify the excellence of the first 
idea, but both faithful to the laws of ro- 
mance and original in that they found a new 
and good form in which to present it. 


F. C. YOHN 


Artist and Illustrator, in His Studio 
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N EVER was a man happier than is Wil- 

liam Dean Howells when he delineates 
a vacillating feminine mind. He has such a 
one in Miss Lillias Bellard, the heroine of 
his new novel, “‘Miss Bellard’s Inspiration.” 
This young lady’s inspiration is of a pe- 
culiar sort, and consists of nothing less 
than a fervent determination to study matri- 
mony at second hand before giving her final 
answer to the very agreeable young English- 
man who desires her for a wife. The Crom- 
bies, a middle-aged couple of the sort Mr. 
Howells knows how to paint to the life, have 
in their weariness at overmuch entertaining 
decided to retire into the most sacred re- 
cesses of the New Hampshire hills, to rest 
and enjoy each other’s society. To them 
comes Lillias Bellard, none too welcome be- 
cause she has intruded upon what was in- 
tended to be a very solitary Eden. About 
this same time Mr. Crombie, who is an in- 
curable host, comes across an old school 
friend who is staying near, and invites him 
and his wife to be his guests. This couple, 
the Mevisons, are on the verge of separation, 
owing to the excessive and disturbing char- 
acter of their infatuation with each other. 
Miss Bellard is therefore put in the way of 
beholding the various pitfalls of married 
life as understood by the complex and 
highly developed. The play of feminine 
mind upon feminine mind is touched up with 
inde icribable humor and slyness, and the 
bool . resolves itself into one of Mr. Howells’ 
most subtle performances. 


M: Frederick Trevor Hill has actually 
found a new way of presenting a 
story. In “The Accomplice,’ which bears 
the subtitle of a novel of mystery, he 
causes the reader to take the place of a 
juryman, to sit, in imagination, in the court 
room, and to hear the unfolding of a crime, 
the mystery as to the criminal, and the 
swift and amazing discovery of the real 
criminal, all from witnesses, prosecutor and 
judge. Mr. Hill guards his criminal so 
carefully that not until the last quarter of 
the book may the most alert reader surmise 
who it is. Being himself an attorney who 
has borne his honorable part in a number of 
celebrated cases, Mr. Hill finds himself on 
sure ground, but it must be urged that it is 
fictional and not legal ability that has en- 
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abled him to set his story forth in a fashion 
so unusual and so clever. The story is told 
by the foreman of the jury. Mr. Hill is a 
graduate of the Polytechnic Institute and 
of Yale College. He studied law at Colum- 
bia, graduating in 1889. His first book was 
published in 1898, and since then he has 
written steadily. ‘The Web” and “The 
Minority” are the titles of his novels, and 
he has many good short stories to his credit. 
He is also the author of a legal volume on 
“The Care of Estates.” 


ADAME Bertha Kalich, the Polish ac- 

tress whose performances in Yiddish 
have established her fame on New York’s 
East Side, has appeared in English drama 
at the American Theater. Many of her ad- 
mirers did not hesitate to prognosticate that 
she would bear comp..-ison with Modjeska, 
Bernhardt and Duse—a heavy burden to 
put upon a young actress who has yet to 
familiarize herself with the tongue in which 
she has elected to play henceforth. Criti- 
cism, after the event, remained enthusiastic, 
though tempered from the extremity of 
praise to something more reasonable. The 
best critics complained of a lack of reserve, 
of an absence of subtlety. Madame Kalich’s 
declamation was frequently melodramatic, 
they averred, and her methods too obvious 
and insistent. As she had chosen “Fédora” 
for her debut in English, she placed herself, 
of course, in line of comparison with the 
greatest of contemporary actresses, and suf- 
fered somewhat in consequence. But even 
the severest of those who reviewed her 
presentation of Sardou’s impressive play 
were of the opiiion that an actress of re- 
markable power and magnetism had ap- 
peared, and that schooling under conserva- 
tive English stage influences would soon 
mitigate’ her excesses. The critics appeared 
to concur in the statement that at present 
she showed more nature than art, and one 
said that at present she might most fitly be 
compared to Mrs. James Brown Potter. 
Madame Kalich is still young, having been 
born in 1874 in Galicia. She made her first 
professional appearance as a singer, and by 
the time she was seventeen years old she was 
engaged for leading parts in operetta at the 
National Theater in Bucharest. It was there 
that she was heard by Mr. Edelstein, of 
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New York, who induced her to come to 
America, and to appear at the Thalia The- 
ater in comic opera. Notwithstanding her 
success with Offenbach and other composers, 
she soon expressed her determination to at- 
tempt emotional drama, and bravely essayed 
one experiment after another, appearing in 
the Yiddish versions of “Honor,” ““Madame 
Sans Gene,” “A Doll’s House,” “Magda,” 
and “Fédora.” She has won many friends 
among theater-goers, some of the most 
fastidious of whom ccntinue to predict a 
brilliant artistic future for her. 


T is not often that } Lilwaukee contributes 

a book to the publishers’ list. Milwaukee 
appears to be otherwise engaged—though it 
is not to be forgotten that Charles Lusk 
lives there and writes mightily well, though 
infrequently. One of Mr. Lusk’s confréres 
in the newspaper business, Mr. William E. 
Kirk, has put out a slender volume of dia- 
lect poems called “The Norsk Nightingale.” 
Simple pathos, crude tenderness, and a half- 
confessed love of the Norsk “lumber-yack” 
for the beautiful, make up the sentiment of 
the verses. Frank realism asserts itself in 
every line and confesses to the unpreten- 
tiousness of the little volume. It has its dis- 
tinct place in that literature of locality 
which forms so considerable a part of the 
American product. To the residents of Min- 
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nesota and Wisconsin, where the “lumber- 
yack” thrives, the dialect will prove familiar 
enough. A good half of the book is given 
up to lumber-yack parodies of familiar 
poems, with results which even the most 
respectful admirer of poetry will be forced 
to enjoy. . 


T is said that Emma Calvé has written 

the libretto for an opera, to be composed 
by Isidore de Lara, which is to be produced 
in London next season. Madame Calvé 
has also set in motion a charitable move- 
ment by which chorus girls, receiving sums 
insufficient to sustain them, shall be assisted 
by the prima donnas. Madame Calvé offers 
to head this list herself, and the impulse is 
indicative of her very good heart and warm 
impulses, but the idea is really worth little. 
It would be more to the purpose if chorus 
girls, like musicians, would form a union 
and protect their own rights. Benefactions 
are not pleasant in the mouth of the inde- 
pendent, but a living wage is a thing to 
which all laborers are entitled, and it ap- 
pears that fifty dollars a month for seven 
months of the year is not enough for a 
chorus girl who must feed and clothe her- 
self twelve months of the year, and much 
of that time must be in the great cities, 
where inexpensive living is almost an im- 
possibility. 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


By Helen A. Saxon 


HAVE been observing how much less 

popular the time-honored “serial” is 

now-a-days than it was when I was 
young—or is it but another instance of 
that change in my own perspective which 
I find myself so often running up against 
of late? Perhaps it is only my contem- 
poraries (from whom we are apt to glean 
our averages), who prefer to wait for 
their story in completed form, and who 
tell you so with that air of superiority 
we all feel in doing what we suppose to be 
different from others. However that be, 
though I never read the serial myself any 
more,I rarely see that little bracketed ‘To 
be continued,” without a reminiscent thrill 
of the days when it used to spring up be- 
fore my thwarted imagination like the 
closed gate of Paradise, its promise for 
the time quite extinguished in its denial. 
And what diabolical ingenuity it had for 
appearing at precisely the wrong place! 
Nor was the case much mended when, in 
the course of time, “To be concluded”? re- 
placed it, for then eagerness was shot 
through with regret, even though curi- 
osity was whetted to know how the tan- 
gled threads could be straightened out in 
but one instalment more, and woven into 
the required wedding garment. 

Was it the abounding appetite of 
youth that gave relish to a feast that now 
tempts but little? or was it ordinary hun- 
ger sharpened by lack?—our modern 
form of prayer and fasting, as Howells 
Has it; for in those days of few books and 
fewer publications, the religious weekly 
with its religious serial was taken con 
amore, and not merely for the sake of 
maintaining family traditions and light- 
ing the kitchen fire. 

But there came a time when the stories 
of real life surpassed for us those of the 


printed-page stories to which we were 
held, not alone by the unfolding plot and 
dramatic incident, but by.our own ever 
deepening insight and comprehension. 
“A cat may look at the king,”—“True,” 
says Ruskin, “but does it see the king?” 
We look first, but learn to see after. It is 
the one great advantage of growing old, 
the one redeeming compensation. We 
trace effect to cause, relate the final prod- 
uct to its source, see the hidden possibili- 
ties—the unrealized, or half-obliterated 
designs. Yes, and we begin at length to 
catch hints of a reconciling and satisfy- 
ing harmony underneath the manifold 
discords. The sense of life’s coherence 
and solidarity steals upon us slowly, al- 
most stealthily, like the dim shadows on 
the developing negative in the dark room, 
but in their growing clearness we discern 
at last answers to many an old riddle, 
beauties we had overlooked, links we had 
missed. Character shapes itself under our 
very eyes, and the significance of things 
often flashes upon us by the most casual 
roads. Whole pages of human nature and 
of history, past and potential, are written 
for us in the timid glance, the officious 
smirk, the assertive bearing. At the be- 
ginning of this living book of surpassing 
interest all is new; the dramatis personae 
have not revealed themselves, they may be 
heroes or villains in disguise, but later we 
classify them and follow through their 
diversified fortunes with much the same 
sympathy, wondering at their superlative 
stupidity and complacent over our own 
superior wisdom, that we used to feel in 
the paler annals of the written page. 
Only in this later book the possibilities 
are infinite, the complications subtile and 
incalculable, the interest vital. 

In the man who disappears from our 
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social horizon, submerged by the weight 
of his own misdoing, we recall the boy 
who, bright and vivid and affectionate, 
sometimes .in the early days, stepped be- 
fore us in the gay procession, harvesting 
the smiles for which we had sowed. Win- 
ning all hearts and grieving all hearts, 
his quick success brought quicker failure, 
and his portion has been as the fruit of 
the seed that fell upon stony ground. 
You felt in those first chapters that some- 
thing was wrong with the world’s logic. 
The sterling virtues were not of their re- 
puted value. Long after, you realized 
with something like a shudder, how far 
wrong was this estimate. 

There is the woman who was reared in 
a Puritan home where amusements were 
forbidden, and novels unheard of. Pretty 
and attractive, she lived in seclusion, 
knowing nothing of life or of herself un- 
til the feast for which she had no oil was 
past. Then left an orphan, and having 
little knowledge of worldly ways, her 
money presently disappeared, and she is 
now a dressmaker’s middle-aged assistant, 
with the ashes of long-faded roses in her 
cheeks, and easily startled eyes that have 
the habit of pathos. Had she been a little 
less docile, a little less dutiful, you say to 
yourself, what then? but you say it under 
your breath. 

Turn a leaf anywhere in memory and 
the stories come stealing out on its pages. 
There is poor Smith, as good a fellow as 
ever lived, who never cheated even at 
marbles (exasperating as it was when you 
had sides together), who built up a busi- 
ness on slow but sure methods, and who 
married, after waiting many years for 
the woman who proved the wrong one 
after all. Finding life impossible with 
her in the only home he had ever known 
and the one he had given his best years to 
making, he turned it over to her, while he, 
poor fellow, joined the army of the Un- 
anchored in the far West to begin over 
again at forty-five, bankrupt in hope. 

Not all the stories are so easy to read 
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as these, or as nearly concluded. There 


.is Jones, for instance, who married a lady 


of impulsive ahd volatile disposition, 
and who is turning into a balance whecl 
under your very eyes. Incapable of en- 
thusiasm any more, a type of cool impas- 
sivity, he meets every argument with one 
of equal weight on the other side, until 
you can hardly restrain yourself from 
throwing him over the fence, so that he 
shall not for everlastingly be on it. 

On the other hand, there is John with 
his untempered college enthusiasms, mis- 
taking his garden of Eden for the entire 
universe and himself for its chief inhabit- 
ant, and you read him with a glance be- 
tween the rim of your glasses and the 
edge of your morning paper for at least 
ten years ahead. 

You note the suave, conciliatory man- 
ner of your clergyman—the “drawing- 
room habit”—gaining on him with the 
years, and add that to the wrong side of 
your never-settled account with him. And 
some day you suddenly see that the 
marked attention with which your doctor 
listens to your list of symptoms, and upon 
which you have leaned with such con- 
fidence, bears the unmistakable trail of 
the habit, and you become sadly aware 
that you are only in the reception room 
of his mind, and that the passport to 
more hospitable quarters would probably 
be nothing less than an operation! There 
is no denying it is a shock to you, only 
partly alleviated by the contemplation of 
your own astuteness. 

And then there is your own story! You 
look back upon those early, far-away 
years and see yourself moving amongst 
them with the detachment of a third per- 
son. The headstrong impulses that drove 
you contrary to all advice, you see now 
to have been even more irresistible than 
they seemed then. It was the Ishmael of 
your nature sending you to the wilder- 
ness. Later it gave way under the benign 
influence of a rightful heritage—a just 
and beneficent portion of life’s good. 
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The great unfolding years that fol- 
lowed gave you insight and finer partici- 
pation in what was worth while, and pres- 
ently you discerned that the grief which 
had seemed so blighting and irremediable 
at first, had not been without its chasten- 
ing effect, leaving you sounder and sweet- 
er at the core. Then, later, you felt the 
dawning of a larger, more impersonal 
love. There came the sense of the great 
Family—the brotherhood of the world. 
You no longer wanted to kill things, nor 
did you like to see others killing them. 
You felt less and less annoyance when the 
poor invaded your summer retreat, and 
built a fire where they shouldn’t; but the 
larger your love, the more thorough and 
decisive you found yourself to be with the 
real good-for-nothings, though your 
sternness was tempered at bottom with 
the feeling that you might have been just 
such a good-for-nothing yourself with 
probably less provocation. You could feel 
the irascible parts of your nature gather- 
ing themselves up, as it were, at certain 
definite points where they were harmless, 
and you vented your spleen upon such 
abstractions as the street-cars, or trusts, 
or trade unions, instead of upon your 


family, as before. 
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It was about this time that the young 
people began to show you the deference 
that would have been more welcome ear- 
lier, and that help in putting on your 
overcoat was systematically offered. 

You hated, too, to get ahead of others 

going downstairs, feeling a little con- 
scious of the bald spot which, like the 
fairies’? ring, widened each year.. Then 
you got your gold-rimmed eye-glasses, 
that you were at first inclined to explain 
about a good deal to your friends, and 
that later gave place to spectacles. With 
the softening of life’s sharp edges came 
a softening of your philosophy. The evil 
is, after all, in bondage to the good. A 
blue mist begins to gather upon the hills, 
bringing all the colors of the landscape 
into harmony. 
_ Standing upon the veranda under the 
vine that latterly has been putting forth 
fruit instead of making fresh growth, and 
that you planted with your own hand— 
you forget just how many years ago— 
you watch the young people at their 
romp with no envy; but with a long look 
into the golden West where the sun sinks 
slowly, you murmur to yourself: 

“The autumn leaves are dewless, dry, 


But I have had the day!” 


THE SACRIFICE 
By Elsa Barker 


BeOvee) in the space that lies between 
Thy breast and mine these bitter separate days 
Are measured all the tortuous dim ways 
That sightless spirits wander through—the screen 
That hides from mortal sight the soul’s demesne. 
Oh, I am lost, Beloved, in the maze 
Of many windings! Taunting specters craze 
Me—mocking the caresses that have been. 


Come thou among the shadows where I grope 

And lead me out with thee into the light. 

Deny me love, but vesture me in white 
And gird about my waist the knotted rope 

Of sacrifice. Then guide me toward some height 
Too lofty for this aching human hope. 


THE READER’S STUDY 
Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. X 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. . 


i HERE are two ways of measuring a 


poet,’’ wrote Lowell of Spenser, “‘ei- 

ther by an absolute esthetic stand- 
ard, or relatively to his position in the liter- 
ary history of his country and the conditions 
of his generation. Both should be borne 
in mind as coefficients in a perfectly fair 
judgment. If his positive merit is to be 
settled irrevocably by the former, yet an 
intelligent criticism will find its advantage 
not only in considering what he was, but 
what, under the given circumstances, it was 
possible for him to be.” 

It is a matter of interest to think of Low- 
ell—let us not be so precise as to say meas- 
ure him—in both ways, absolutely and 
historically, not only as a poet but as a critic, 
as a scholar, as an essayist. From the his- 
torical standpoint, for instance, he is a most 
striking figure. As Irving is representative 
of American letters in the first generation, 
being one to whom all looked up with pride 
and self-congratulation that America could 
produce so perfect a specimen of the man 
of letters, so Lowell is the representative 
figure of America in the second literary 
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generation. He is not, and did not pretend 
to be, the voice of Americanism, the spokes- 
man of the new world, the mouthpiece of 
democracy. It is not in that sense that 
he was representative: the America of that 
day, could she then have been given voice, 
would not have spoken in the words of 
Lowell. The America of the middle of the 
century would have spoken in no such re- 
fined and distinguished tone and with no 
such ripe and sure-earned wisdom. Lowell 
is not representative in any such sense a3 
that. Nor is it evén to be said that he is 
representative because his work was so es- 
pecially a refinement and perfection of 
American qualities, his humor, his love of 
nature, his ideality, his democracy, for 
other men had these powers, one or another 
of them, to a greater degree, Emerson and 
Holmes, for instance. As a matter of lit- 
erary history Lowell is the representative 
man of letters of his day, rather than Long- 
fellow or Hawthorne, Emerson or Poe, be- 
cause he was the man who chiefly made let- 
ters an active factor in the life of his time. 
In politics, in scholarship, in letters, Lowell 
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was a figure; he was really a public man; 
by him literature was not merely belles- 
lettres but a force in history. So it was in 
the works of others, but to a less degree. 
The historian of America, not of American 
letters only, will find in Lowell a representa- 
tive figure of his time. He had, to use his 
own words, “the active co-operation of his 
time, of the public genius roused to a con- 
sciousness of itself.” 

If we further ask ourselves what we can 
say of Lowell according to an absolute 
standard, if we ask of the value of his work 
in comparison with the best of all times and 
ages, the question rather makes us pause. 
It is but fourteen years ago that Lowell 
died. He himself has written of the diffi- 
culties that we meet in forming a truly cor- 
rect judgment of one who was famous in 
our youth. “Many a light, hailed by too 
careless observers as a fixed star, has proved 
to be only a short-lived lantern at the tail 
of a newspaper kite.” Of course Lowell 
was never at the tail of a newspaper but 
his reputation in his own time was very 
great, and contemporary reputations are 
apt not to last, and, further, it may be said 
that the years just following the passing of 
a literary figure, even of a literary genera- 
tion, are the most severe upon literary rep- 
utations. Things seem so old-fashioned: 
Shakespeare seemed so to the Restoration. 
People sometimes are so full of the literary 
fashions of the day that they forget the lit- 
erary figures of a while ago, so that they 
have to be discovered again. Or sometimes 
a great literary influence-so permeates its 
time that its source is half-forgotten, is 
even deemed commonplace. For whatever 
reason, the generation after a man-of-letters’ 
death is not apt to be just to him. It may 
be doubted if we can be to Lowell. Those 
of his time remember his work with all the 
fine excitement of its first coming out. 
Those who came to literary manhood at the 
time of his predominance will find it hard 
to take an impartial view of what was to 
them either an inspiration or the reverse, 
and to those who hardly knew him as a liv- 
ing figure he has not yet the mellowing 
quality of age. Still, with all the difficulties, 
I venture to think that a volume of Lowell’s 
essays may be collected which will stand 
with the best in literature. My choice would 
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be “Emerson the Lecturer,” “A Good Word 
for Winter,” “My Garden Acquaintance,” 
“New England Two Centuries Ago,” “De- 
mocracy,” “Abraham Lincoln,” or “A Cer- 
tain Condescension in Foreigners,” and a 
number of poems, too, seem pretty sure to 
stay by us, perhaps “Columbus” and some 
of the earlier lyrics with the note of free- 
dom, the first series of the “Bigelow Pa- 
pers,” ‘“‘The Commemoration Ode,” and per- 
haps “The Cathedral,’—all these seem to 
have enduring stuff, and to be chazacter- 
istic. And these will stamp him es an im- 
aginative essayist of the first order. Nota 
poet who could create forms that gather in- 
to themselves great tides of human emotion 
and experience, nor a critic whose insight 
into great principles of life makes him a 
power with those who are sensitive to ideas. 
Rather one who has the power to present 
the best of the ideas of his time with unfail- 
ing happiness, honesty, humor, fairness, 
brilliancy and charm. No one who would 
know Lincoln or Emerson can afford to 
leave unread the lines in the ‘““Commemora- 
tion Ode” or the essay on Emerson’s lecture. 
No one who loves nature will—or rather, 
for they are an eccentric set, ought to— 
leave unread the “Good Word for Winter,” 
or “My Garden Acquaintance.” No one 
who loves a true personality will want to 
pass by that rich and loving character, 
growing more wise and mellow as it aged, 
that compelled the affections of two genera- 
tions and two countries. We can not pre- 
tend that America has produced many men 
of letters of the very highest order: so far 
she would seem to have produced none. But 
of the indeterminate second class, she has, 
we may think, produced half a dozen, say, 
and of them Lowell is one. He gives us 
something redolent of time and place but 
also of lasting power and attraction. 

But there is another form of criticism 
that Lowell does not mention in the passage 
which I quoted, nor does he, so far as I re- 
member, ever give evidence that he thought 
or cared much about it. He speaks of -lit- 
erature in and for itself, and literature as 
the result of forces and circumstances; we 
may also think of literature as an influence 
and a force itself. Up to the beginning of 
the last century criticism was very largely of 
the first kind; a man was measured “‘by an 
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absolute wsthetic standard.” Then in the 
course of the nineteenth century came the 
historical influence, and a man was judged 
relatively to his position in the literature of 
his country and the conditions of his gener- 
ation. The great critics of the last half- 
century have rather tended to a third stand- 
point; they have asked not so much, What is 
it? nor How did it come to be? but rather, 
What has it for us? So Matthew Arnold 
presented culture as the aim of a study of 
"letters, and culture was a guide to life. And 
later thought of “‘all works of art, and the 
fairer forms of nature and human life as 
powers or virtues.” And we need not, sure- 
ly, cite other instances, for it is plain 
enough that the real interest that one has 
not only in Lowell, but in anything else, lies 
largely in the effect that he (or it) may 


have on one. The absolute standard has its 


use, of course; but suppose (after due ef- 
fort) you do not really like what is abso- 
lutely good, what then? You must be,con- 
tent to know that it is good, which means 
that you must keep it outside yourself. The 
historical standard is immensely interesting; 
but suppose a piece of literature became 
what it did become with the infallible logic 
of events, and yet that you do not care a 
button for it? Why, then, once more you 
keep it outside yourself. To be of any im- 
portance, it must affect you somehow; it 
must be a power, a force; it must be an ac- 
tive factor in your life, if but for a moment; 
it must in some way no longer be exterior to 
you, but must be your own. 

If we want from literature or art, not 
external judgments or historical develop- 
ments, but vital impressions, it does not fol- 
low that the judgments and the develop- 
ments have no worth. They may help us to 
impressions,—indeed we may get very eccen- 
tric impressions without them. When we 
say that impression is the test of literary 
appreciation, that one true impression is 
worth a dozen judgments or developments, 
we do not necessarily mean any impression 
that anybody may have. I will confess that 
my own is that it is better to have one keen 
vital experience from a piece of literature, 
no matter what be its cause, than an accu- 
rate knowledge of the exact position of ev- 
ery dweller on Parnassus, or of just the 
path by which each one got where he did. 
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Still I understand that others will not 
think so. 

It is true that to render an account of 
such an impression, or to give an idea of 
what such an impression may be, is not an 
easy matter. How shall we describe an im- 
pression from art? It is the most obvious 
temptation to give an account of that which 
impresses. Thus Lowell himself, in his es- 
say of Thoreau, writes: “We have just been 
renewing our recollection of Mr. Thoreau’s 
writings, and have read through his six vol- 
umes in the order of their production. We 
shall try to give an adequate report of their 
impression upon us, both as critic and as 
mere reader.”” Yet this essay does not differ 
in standpoint from others: it is an analysis 
of Thoreau’s mind, not of Lowell’s impres- 
sion. Once only does he speak of himself. 
“His works,” he writes, “give one the feeling 
of a sky full of stars,—something impressive 
and exhilarating; certainly, something high 
overhead and freckled thickly with spots of 
isolated brightness; but whether these have 
any mutual relation with each other, or 
have any concern with our mundane mat- 
ters, is for the most part matter of con- 
jecture,—astrology as yet, and not astron- 
omy.” And so in the essay on “Emerson 
the Lecturer,” which is written more from 
this standpoint, he says: “If asked what 
was left [after a lecture by Emerson]? 
What we carried home? We should not 
have been careful for an answer. It would 
have been enough if we had said that some- 
thing beautiful had passed that way.” But 
Lowell does not often view matters from 
such a standpoint. 

What can we gain from Lowell? That 
sudden leap of the heart with which one 
comes now and then upon some wonderful 
revelation? That silence that one feels 
after a view of beauty, as those who saw 
the youth Phosphorus? That tense, almost 
painful, excitement with which one turns 
the final pages of some great tragedy? The 
galloping joy with which Keats romped 
through Spenser? Probably none of these. 

The first impression that one gets from 
Lowell is that general cheer that comes 
from humor and that mental stimulus that 
comes from wit. These qualities are almost 
invariable. Now and then he feels that they 
are not in keeping, as when he writes of 
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that great lover of wit and humor, Abraham 
Lincoln, but not often. It is a good-natured 
humor, if we may say so; not satirical, that 
is, or malicious, unless we think all jests at 
the expense of other people involves some 
slight malice. It is a good-natured spirit 
that guides the wit which ranges from epi- 
gram even to pun, the latter often most 
recondite and exact, as when he speaks of 
the neighbor who had found it two degrees 
hotter than he had himself, and adds, “I 
might suspect his thermometer (as indeed 
I did, for we Harvard men are apt to think 
ill of any graduation but our own).” 

But wit and humor, as well as the charm 
of a richly poetic utterance, the imaginative- 
ly figurative style, are not the most impor- 
tant matters. They are but a part of Low- 
ell’s means, very ‘attractive and amusing 
and quite enough to give Lowell position in 
his own day, according to his own criterion, 
“andoubtedly the power of entertaining.” 
And it will long give him sure position with 
the general reader; we shall always find 
semething amusing and gratifying in es- 
say or generally in poem. And it is some- 
thing that, in such perfection, we -can find 
nowhere else. What else may we have from 
Lowell? 

Why, various things. The scholar may 
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have an ideal of scholarship of the elder 
generation, when men read poetry and prose 
instead of grammars and dissertations, and 
knew what a man’s ideas were rather than 
where he got them. The lover of letters 
will find in him that whole-souled joy in 
literature, that is now so quickly passing 
away under the weight of the superincum- 
bent mass of fiction. Lowell loved Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and 
wrote of them. Without question they were 
the great glories of literature and therefore 

. The poet or the reader of poetry 
will find in him the glowing enthusiasm for 
noble ideas that give it spirit, without 
query of why or wherefore. The American 
will find a fellow citizen certain of the 
power of democracy and never wanting in 
exposition of that power. In all a per 
sonality of powerful influence. 

If we read Lowell for the greatest or the 
most purely beautiful poetry, if we read 
him for soundest or most incisive criticism, 
if we read him merely as a type of New 
Englandism in the nineteenth century, or as 
one of the standard American authors, then 
we read him amiss. But if we will keep the 
inward sense alive for just what he has for 
us, we shall get something from him well 
worth having and not to be found elsewhere. 


SOUTHERN WRITERS 
By William Peterfield Trent 


AUTHOR OF “SOUTHERN STATESMEN OF THE OLD REGIME” 


of be the general reader the title of this pa- 
per will probably call up the names of 
Mr. Cable, Mr. Harris, Mr. Page and a few 
other living writers of fiction, including, of 
course, Mr. Allen, although Kentucky has 
its plain affiliations with the middle west. 
To these would be added by many, at 
least one name from the past, that of Poe, 
which might be supplemented by that of 
Sidney Lanier, and perhaps by the names of 
Timrod and Paul Hayne, less probably by 
those of Simms and Kennedy. In other 
words, fifteen or twenty names of writers 
and a few less titles of books represent, for 


thousands of educated Americans, the entire 
work in letters of the oldest and one of the 
largest sections of the United States. 

The special student, although he would 
have to admit that any scale he adopted 
would necessitate a confession of the South’s 
comparative literary sterility, would prob- 
ably feel justified in protesting that the 
writers and books of the section are worthy 
of more credit than they have ever received, 
either from the reading public or from the 
historians of literature. The special student 
would in all likelihood be right in his con- 
tention, but it would not follow that the pub- 
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lic and the literary historians were wrong in 
their attitude toward Southern literature as 
a whole. The really significant authors and 
books produced by the Southern colonies and 
States in about three hundred years are ex- 
ceedingly few in number, and practically 
not one of them has escaped the attention of 
the public and the critics. On the other hand, 
the number of writers and books interesting 
in one way or another to the minute student 
of literature is much larger than the general 
neglect of the field would lead one to sup- 
pose, and there are phases of southern lit- 
erary activity of which due note has scarcely 
been taken. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the chief reason for this neglect lies in 


the fact that the South has produced few . 


critics and has paid little attention to its own 
literary history, which, except for the past 
few years, has not been important enough to 
demand the attention of students not to the 
section born. It is equally unnecessary in a 
short article like the present to dwell upon 
slavery, the prevalence of agricultural pur- 
suits, the lack of cities, the absorption in 
politics, and the other phenomena that have 
been assigned as causes of the South’s fail- 
ure to produce an important literature. A 
rapid survey of the field, with a glance here 
and there at a special author, is all that can 
be attempted. 

During the colonial period the South fell 
far below New England and somewhat 
below the middle colonies in literary pro- 
ductiveness. It has to its credit a few 
interesting pamphleteers, two or three his- 
torians, an important divine or two. One 
sprightly diarist, however, Colonel William 
Byrd, gives his colony, Virginia, the distinc- 
tion of having produced the easiest, the 
most genial, the most readable of American 
writers before Franklin, and Bacon’s Re- 
bellion in the same colony inspired an elegy 
upon that leader which some critics consider 
to be the best poem written in colonial 
America. With the opening of the Revo- 
lutionary epoch the South’s devotion to poli- 
tics found its justification in a group of im- 
portant writers, none of whom, however, 
except perhaps Jefferson, can be justly ac- 
counted a man of letters. The names of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Dray- 
ton, to say nothing of other Fathers of the 
Republic, will always be called upon to 
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perform a double duty, to figure in Ameri- 
can political history and to lend a certain 
sort of luster to a very barren period of 
American literature, and the Southerner 
should be the last man to object to this pro- 
cedure. He can point also with some pride 
to the facts that Chief Justice Marshall was 
a solid biographer and historian, that John 
Randolph of Roanoke was a speaker of ex- 
ceptional literary flavor and an unrivaled 
master of extemporized invective, that John 
Taylor and Calhoun were political theorists 
of no mean ability, and that Stephens, Da- 
vis, and other political leaders of the Old 
South wielded their pens with considerable 
skill. 

In literature proper, however, names of 
real consequence are long to seek. Dr. 
John Shaw and Francis Scott Key are re- 
membered by a song apiece, while Washing- 
ton Allston is credited to New England. 
Richard Henry Wilde lives by two poems 
and Mirabeau Lamar, poet, soldier, and 
president of Texas, has secured a precarious 
lease of life by one. A few other verse- 
writers have made their way into very hos- 
pitable anthologies, but perhaps of all the 
numerous poet predecessors of Poe, only 
Edward Coate Pinkney is really remem- 
bered. He is apparently the only one whose 
work reached a fair level of merit and gave 
promise of better things. 

Of early Southerners who wrote in prose 
William Wirt is still remembered as an es- 
sayist of the Addisonian type and as the 
unreliable biographer of Patrick Henry. 
Schoolboys still declaim a passage from one 
of his florid speeches, but he and his cul- 
tured coterie of Richmond friends suc- 
ceeded rather in keeping literary ideals 
alive than in producing literature. Much the 
same thing must be said of Hugh S. Legaré 
and his associates, who, a little later, estab- 
lished The Southern Review (1828-32) in 
Charleston. Legaré was a talented re- 
viewer, diarist, and speaker, and a learned 
student of the civil law; but, while contem- 
poraries like George Ticknor could appre- 
ciate his worth, posterity has refused to read 
the two thick volumes of his works. Of the 
numerous historians only Judge Gayarré, of 
New Orleans, who died ten years ago at the 
age of ninety, and perhaps Professor 
George Tucker, of Virginia, attained more 
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than local importance. If any name should 
be added to theirs it is probably that of the 
Rev. Francis L. Hawks, who was born and 
educated in North Carolina, but spent most 
of his mature years in the north. 

In fiction the showing is somewhat better. 
Kennedy’s “Horse-Shoe Robinson”’ is still 
somewhat read and his “Swallow-Barn” is 
readable, while the versatile William Gil- 
more Simms is not only occasionally read, 
but is remembered as, with the single excep- 
tion of Poe, the one writer of the Old South 
who secured a fair constituency of readers 
throughout the nation. The best romances 
of these two authors and “The Virginia 
Comedians” of John Esten Cooke are far 
from deserving the contemptuous wave of 
the hand with which Mr. Howells once dis- 
missed them before he had read them; but 
it must be owned that a generation fully 
supplied with fiction of its own producing 
is not likely to disturb the dust that gathers 
upon them. This is equally true of an allied 
group of writers, the Southwestern Humor- 
ists, headed by Judge Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet, whose racy “Georgia Scenes” 
was popular in the forties and fifties. His 
“Ned Brace,” William Tappan Thompson’s 
“Major Jones,” and Johnson Hooper’s “Si- 
mon Suggs” delight few readers now, and 
even Judge Baldwin’s genial “Flush Times 
of Alabama and Mississippi” is much less 
well known than it should be. It should at 
least be remembered that our modern hu- 
morists, and especially those writers who 
like Mr. Harris and the late Colonel Rich- 
ard Malcolm Johnston have utilized rural 
and provincial oddities in their fiction, were 
in some respects forestalled by these forgot- 
ten purveyors of amusement. 

Of the work of Poe in poetry, fiction, and 
criticism it would be superfluous to speak 
here. Although still the subject of much 
controversy, his fame seems to be steadily 
increasing, and perhaps in time interest in 
him will extend to The Southern Literary 
Messenger which he edited, to poets like 
Philip Pendleton Cooke, author of ‘Flor- 
ence Vane,” and John Randolph Thompson, 
who were his friends, and to other Southern 
writers more or less contemporary with him. 
At present it would seem that the oaly 
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Southern poets of the generation following 
Poe, whose achievements have not been cast 


. into the shade by his, are Henry Timrod, 


Paul Hamilton Hayne, and the somewhat 
younger Sidney Lanier. The reputation of 
Timrod has slowly increased, though not so 
rapidly as his friends could wish; that of 
Lanier seems destined to endure, though 
its proportions are as yet undetermined; 
that of Hayne appears to stand in need of 
sympathetic, interpretive criticism. It is 
needless to add that while most of the fer- 
vid verse produced in the South during the 
civil war is now read only by the student, a 
few lyrics of the period have become na- 
tional possessions, chief among them being 
James Ryder Randall’s “My Maryland.” 

Peace had scarcely been declared before 
the literary sterility of the South became 
as much a thing of the past as slavery. Very 
few persons realize how many books were 
written and magazines established in the 
South during the Reconstruction Era, when 
poverty and political chaos seemed to be 
more blighting in their effects than the four 
years of actual warfare had heen. Re- 
sponding to the shock his mind and feelings 
had received, the Southerner expressed his 
thoughts and emotions in a surprisingly 
large mass of immature poetry and fiction 
as well as in more solid books of a polem- 
ical, historical and reminiscential character. 
Then, as schools and colleges were slowly 
built up and as social and business life be- 
gan to follow orderly lines, one by one new 
writers who had taught themselves to write 
and to observe began to attract the attention 
of a public already somewhat trained to 
appreciate realistic fiction and decidedly 
curious to know what sort of a New South 
was growing up on the ashes of the old. 
The chapter of the South’s literary history, 
which begins with the few signs of popular 
favor Lanier was allowed to experience and 
with the hearty welcome given to Mr. Ca- 
ble’s creole stories and the Uncle Remus 
tales of Mr. Harris, can not yet be written 
with adequate impartiality, but there can 
be little doubt that when it is written it will 
well compare in interest and value with any 
other chapter in the recent literary history 
of the nation at large. 


CONSTANCE TRESCOT 


BY 8. WEIR MITCHELL 


HIS novel deals with the difficulties of a 

young northerner and his wife who, di- 
rectly after the Civil War, take up a resi- 
dence in a southern city full of prejudice 
against its late enemies. As a picture of the 
South the book is not remarkable. Its in- 
terest lies rather in the case of the young 
wife, from whom the story takes its title. 
For Constance Trescot is ‘‘a case”, an em- 
phasized instance of a certain type of femi- 
ninity in a much less masterly degree, of 
course, but exactly as Anna Karenina is a 
case. Beautiful, winning, with a personal- 
ity especially attractive to men, Constance 
Trescot has been brought up without any 
well-defined religious beliefs, without sense 
of responsibility to God or man. All the 
passion and power of her nature goes into 
her love for her husband, a particularly 
gentle, conscientious man, who is shot down 
as a result of one of those passionate quar- 
rels formerly so common in the south, so 
unbelievable in the north. The strength of 
her nature, unrestrained by religious con- 
viction, centers on revenge upon her hus- 
band’s slayer. Her persecutions, subtle and 
constant, result in his death by suicide, and 
in a complete petrifaction of her own moral 
nature. 

The progress of the moral, mental, some- 
times physical disease of Constance Trescot 
is worked out with the greatest care and del- 
icacy. It is a searching and convincing de- 
lineation. It seems safe to say that only 
a physician could be its author. The moral 
is a bit more in evidence than, to our mod- 
ern sense, seems artistic; by which one 
means to say that the author seems to have 
started for a given point and to have 
reached it with scarcely so many turns as 
life is apt to afford. The characterization, 
too, has something of the formality and 


simplicity we associate with the school of 
authors to which Miss Edgeworth belongs. 
The author does not put himself inside the 
character he is portraying, because that 
would not be quite decorous and would vio- 
late the privacy which, one fancies him as- 
suming, is the right of every human being. 
But while he does not write from the inside, 
he uses wonderfully, for purposes of dis- 
crimination, all his rights as a trained and 
wise observer. If his delineation lacks a 
certain warmth characteristic of the more 
intimate consideration, it is nevertheless a 
strong presentation of character. The skil- 
ful, keen, reasonable, kind, yet perfectly 
truthful attitude of the portrayer arrests 
the attention. Constance Trescot is ‘“‘a 
case,” individual yet typical, too, one likely 
to linger in the mind of the reader. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


ISIDRO 


BY MARY AUSTIN 


fi leisurely romance of mission life in 
Alta California, demands leisure for 
its consideration and appreciation. One 
must linger over its pages to win its effects. 
Modern rushing methods of getting on with 
a novel won’t do. One must travel slowly, 
to speak metaphorically, not by steam and 
electricity in the manner of the time, but on 
horseback, as does Isidro, the young sprig 
of Spanish nobility, destined at the outset 
of the story and in the spring of the year 
to become a monk in spite of his good looks 
and his love of the sweet gay world; as do 
the herdsmen, the good brothers of San 
Carlos Borromeo, Spanish grandees and 
other characters of this pleasing tale. The 
reader ambles along with these good peo- 
ple and he sees in their company much more 
of Madam Nature than might meet his eye 
at a speedier pace. Cloud pictures, hill 
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pictures, tree pictures, little flower sketches, 
—all these will be his if he is willing to be 
deliberate and attentive. In truth the back- 
ground of nature is a non-detachable por- 
tion of the story. It takes a hand in the 
making of events, as is often the case in the 
story of lives lived close to Mother Earth. 

How young Isidro Escobar, on his expe- 
dition from his father’s house to the mis- 
sion of the good Franciscan brothers near 
Monterey, meets with adventures which 
change the course of his life and make of 
him a happy bridegroom instead of a sor- 
rowful monk,—this it were unkind to tell. 
In good conscience one can only imply that 
the how is worth finding out, both because 
of the entertaining quality of the particu- 
lar events narrated and because of a certain 
quaint, mild charm, a sort of Castilian 
stateliness inherent in the manner of their 
telling. Aside from the considerable charm 
of the story, the account given of the rela- 
tion existing between the missions and their 
converts, and of the breaking up of these re- 
ligious settlements, is well worth while. The 
book, with its wide margins, with its orna- 
mental letters at the head of each chapter, 
with its appropriate illustrations, is more 
than usually decorative in form. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


RETURN 
BY ALICE MACGOWAN AND GRACE MACGOWAN 
COOKE 


Fseu a field famous in history but al- 
most virgin in fiction, the MacGowan 
sisters have brought a story fascinating in 
atmosphere, crowded with dramatic situa- 
tions and sparkling in dialogue. “Return” 
takes the reader to Charles Town, as the 
name of the old South Carolina city was 
then spelled, and to Georgia and the sea 
islands in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. It is difficult to conceive of a story 
in which the element of picturesqueness en- 
ters more effectively. On the pages of ‘“‘Re- 
turn” there pass in review the stately, hand- 
some figure of Oglethorpe; the impassioned 
young preacher, Whitefield; a whole tribe 
of Creek Indians, with their royal queen, 
Alata, at their head—these in the back- 
ground. Nearer to our view is high-step- 
ping, haughty Diana Chaters, whose heart 
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story, capturing our sympathies at a single 
stroke in the first chapter, holds them stead- 
ily and warmly to the end; young Robert 
Marshall, wreathed with all the romance 
that hovers about the phrase, “Virginia gen- 
tlemen”; the strange Silent Lady, pitiful 
Agnes, Lit Buckaloo, half-Scotch, half- 
Creek , and wholly charming. “Return,” 
with its short, unusual title of Anglo-Saxon 
strength and terseness, gives promise of a 
story out of the ordinary, a promise that it 
abundantly fulfills. 


L. C. Page and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE APPLE OF EDEN 
BY E, TEMPLE THURSTON 

UGHT a book like “The Apple of 

Eden” to be written? This is a ques- 
tion that a good many readers of Mr. Thur- 
ston’s powerful novel are bound to ask 
themselves. Their question is really part 
of a much larger question which might be 
framed something like this: Ought any book 
dealing frankly and emotionally with the 
relation between men and women to be writ- 
ten? Many would answer this question with 
an unqualified “no”; others would hesitate; 
still others,—the minority, certainly,— 
would say “yes.” The question is much too 
large for discussion here, but it may be ob- 
served that the number of writers that dare 
to deal with this problem is steadily increas- 
ing. Time was when George Eliot’s cool and 
almost wholly philosophic discussion of it in 
“Adam Bede” gave offense in high places; 
now, criticism of her on this score is con- 
fined to circles generally recognized as 
stupid and prudish. “The Apple of Eden” 
is a long way beyond “Adam Bede” in free- 
dom of speech. It is the story—in brief— 
of a priest’s love for a beautiful woman of 
whose feminine allurements he has by 
chance already learned through the con- 
fessional from the lips of her lover; of his 
struggle to keep his vow of chastity, the 
woman’s love for him, and their final victory 
in renunciation. The single purpose of 
showing the unnaturalness of celibacy has 
guided the author throughout his book; he 
has certainly gained his point. He has 
treated his subject in a bold, firm, unhesi- 
tating fashion that lifts it above pruriency 
and the mire. The literary workmanship is 
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of first quality. Every scene, every episode, 
every page, paragraph, sentence and word, 
is marshaled to one end. There are exqui- 
site touches of feeling. In the hands of the 
right persons this book will be recognized 
as an honest effort to treat dramatically a 
fundamental question of life. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE BELTED SEAS 
BY ARTHUR COLTON 


A ANDERIN G that extends up and 
down the earth and to the far edges 
thereof—a log-book of thirty years com- 
pressed in its narration into the time between 
one o'clock in the afternoon and ten o'clock 
at night—this story of Mr. Colton’s is crisp 
and delightful enough to make the reader 
wish its perusal might require at least as 
much time as its telling. Mr. Colton has 
struck a vein of humor that will stand much 
working; to adopt the language of the press 
agent, “The Belted Seas” has at least one 
laugh to every page. The chapters about 
the summer resort hotel in Portate are alone 
enough to make the book worth while as an 
eradicator of the blues, and the story of the 
German scientist and the domesticated 
whale is simply hilariously funny. Pour 
faire rire, “The Belted Seas” is a story 
that fulfills its mission. 


Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE PERSONALITY OF GOD 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Tas enlightened and beautiful address 
of Lyman Abbott is designed to over- 
throw the too prevalent conception of the 
Creator as ‘“‘an absentee God” whose work 
was accomplished ages ago, and who can be 
“defined, described, analyzed, interpreted 
in creeds”. Through history, through sci- 
ence, through literature, according to Dr. 
Abbott, we are coming ever nearer to an 
understanding of the personality of God, 
“to the Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed, an energy that 
thinks, that feels, that purposes, that does; 
and is thinking and feeling and purposing 
and doing as a conscious life, of which ours 
is but a poor and broken reflection.” The 
combined simplicity and power of this ad- 
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dress are great. It is interpretative to a rare 
degree. One breathes “an ampler ether, a 
diviner air” while reading it. -In but one re- 
spect can it be censured. Illuminating as 
are Dr. Abbott’s reflections on the means by 
which one may discover the personality of 
God through the Divine Energy, there is 
little and that not so much to the purpose 
about the knowledge that comes from the 
personal relation of the individual soul of 
man to God. Certainly this comes within 
the scope of the subject. 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, New York 
Price 80 cents 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS 
BY M. EDITH DURHAM 


i Rice author may be classed with Isabella 
Bird Bishop, as one of those hardy, ad- 
venturous Englishwomen, indifferent to dis- 
comfort, callous to fear and curious concern- 
ing the unexplored corners of the earth. As, 
in addition, she sketches like an artist, lives 
like a Spartan and possesses a sense of hu- 
mor and of proportion and no small amount 
of previous experience, her equipment for 
observation could not well be better. Her 
sixth visit to the Balkans, of which the pres- 
ent book gives a full, unassuming and lively 
account, was undertaken as the agent for 
the Balkan relief committee. The first third 
of the volume is given over to an historical 
résumé of the five different races that are 
now being fused (?) in the caldron of Turk- 
ish misrule, and the remainder to incidents 
of travel, anecdotes of suffering, ignorance 
and superstition, some acute forecasts and 
some careful generalizations. 

Miss Durham, whose portrait, by the way, 
resembles a handsome lad, mentions lightly 
the nights spent on a mud floor wrapped in 
a blanket, the bare rooms where the balcony 
is the correct bathing place, the racking 
horseback rides, the scanty, repellent food, 
the unending visitors and petitions; for the 
minor hardships that bulk so large in civil- 
ized lands are of small account before mas- 
sacre, starvation and disease. Nor does she 
idealize these victims of oppression; she is 
very frank anent their stupidity and their 
tricks. A detestation of the vicious Turk 
and a preference for the untamed, acquiline 
Albanian peeps out. Miss Durham believes 
that “nationalities, like individuals, must 
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save their own souls. It is little short of im- 
pertinence on the part of others to pose as a 
Salvation Army to them.” To her the Bal- 
kans are an enchanted land from which she 
tears herself with difficulty, and the closing 
sentence is a promise to return. Her enthu- 
siasm adds to the charm and does not detract 
from the value of these descriptions by an 
intelligent eyewitness of little known con- 
ditions in obscure places. 


Edward Arnold, London 
Price $8.50 net 


SHINING FERRY 
BY QUILLER COUCH 

“QHINING Ferry” is one of those books 

that make one thankful for thought- 
ful parents who had one taught to read. It 
is a bit of reality about some natural folk 
in Cornwall,—a school mistress, a young 
sailor, some children, a pious hypocrite of 
a rich man, his kindly agent, who is the 
proud father of eleven, and about others 
lowlier than any of these. The story it tells 
deals with love and hate and fate, and 
paints these as they are, melting into and 
blending with one another. There is not a 
forced or a strained note anywhere. The 
people in the book seem not to know that 
they are in a story, and they go about their 
daily business without the self-consciousness 
from which characters in fiction mostly suf- 
fer. 

These people are earth-born. Their au- 
thor is no more afraid of making them so 
than is Mr. Hardy. He puts in all the 
homely details and spares not one, but the 
sum of these things amounts to something 
different from the component parts. Out 
of the humble earth of which these people 
are composed springs a flower, and this is 
character. And for the most prosaic or the 
most evil-minded in the book there is some- 
where a moment in which the best of him is 
crystallized and he is shown to be a crea- 
ture of aspiration and of spirit,—and this 
without any false lyric thrill, wonderfully 
with no break between the best moment and 
commoner ones. Thus, in spite of somber 
details, the book, unlike Mr. Hardy’s pro- 
ductions, is optimistic in its nature. The 
essentially happy view of life exposed has, 
however, nothing shallow in it. It is based 
on truth. Its influence is that of a mental 
tonic, not an opiate. 
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In this story one sees the real stuff of 
life, and the way the threads are mingled 
and crossed to make the pattern is no less 
veracious. The refreshing little love story 
of the sailor and the school-mistress, sweet 
with fun and a sparse but true sentiment, 
occupies only its proper place in the hori- 
zon. It is jostled by every-dayness. It is 
complicated by other relations, by stories of 
a different sort. It is not even the main 
matter, but it holds its little candle up to 
cast its brightness over the darker places. 
The sense of proportion is everywhere evi- 
dent in the book, so that when one closes it 
one is in possession of a little corner of the 
tapestry of life where not a stitch has been 
dropped. 


Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE RAVANELS 
BY HARRIS DICKSON 

[% this latest story by Mr. Dickson—or 

must he now be called Judge Dickson ?— 
he has given us another of those pictures of 
Southern life in which a family feud is the 
motif ; and to the analyses of the causes and 
effects of a murderous quarrel of this sort 
much of the book is devoted. There is little 
to be gained by a disquisition upon this 
phase of life south of the Mason and Dixon 
line—indeed, anywhere south of the Ohio 
River—and people of the North, as a rule, 
have little patience with the hypertrophied 
“honor” that even in this day makes it in- 
cumbent upon a Southerner to wipe out with 
blood the memory of a slight or affront of 
any kind. This thing of starting a guerilla 
warfare that often results in the extermina- 
tion of whole families, over causes as trivial 
as the depredations of a worthless “‘shoat”’, 
or a careless, jesting word misunderstood, 
is a matter that, while common enough in 
the South, passes the understanding of men 
of cooler blood. A sense of “honor” as 
acutely sensitive as a neuralgic tooth, and 
which, on occasion, makes of its obsessor 
judge, jury—and hangman—must be an 
unpleasant possession, and one not to be de- 
sired by sanely balanced men. 

Nevertheless, “The Ravanels” is an in- 
teresting story, well told, which holds the 
reader’s attention to the end. Stephen 
Ravanel is a strong character, albeit more 
obtuse than one would expect to find a 
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Southerner of Spanish descent. The picture 
of General Grayson, the old jurist, par- 
alyzed by a bullet received in a duel, but 
still clinging to life and its everyday inter- 
ests and carrying out for years the self- 
illusion of temporary indisposition has, per- 
haps, more of pathos and quiet power than 
anything else in the story. Mercia Grayson, 
with her horror of bloodshed and shedders 
of blood—so intense as almost to ruin the 
lives of herself and Stephen—is another 
well-drawn character. The story, with its 
beginning at Natchez in the times immedi- 
ately following the Civil War, takes the 
reader down to the present day, and offers 
something strikingly new in the way of a 
study of the resultant mental effects of mur- 
der, even when committed suddenly and in 
self-defense. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
Price $1.50 


SANDY 
BY ALICE HEGAN RICE 


T is a story either too long or too short 
that the author of “Mrs. Wiggs” has just 
written. If it is meant for a study—an 
analysis of the fine character of Sandy, and 
a setting forth of his excellences and his 
inherent good triumphant over environment 
that might well be expected forever to ruin 
him—it is too brief. If the book is an elab- 
oration of a theme fitted for a short story 
In a story as short as is 
the writer’s whole attention, it 
seems, should be given to the central figures, 
leaving subsidiary characters to take care of 
themselves. Mrs. Rice has given too much 
attention to the outsiders in ‘‘Sandy,” and 
the boy and girl who are the chief actors 
suffer. 
Sandy is a “dock rat,’ whose name, 
Sandy Kilday, is Scotch, but of whom all 
the rest is Irish. A stowaway on an ocean 
liner, he finally drifts to Kentucky—lured 
thither by the memory of a beautiful girl 
he has seen on the ship—and, through trials 
and tribulations, wins an education, a place 
in his little world, and, of course, the girl. 
The story is sketchily drawn; too sketchily, 
the average reader will think. Much of a 
story may be left to the imagination, of 
course, but not too much; and it seems as if 
Mrs. Rice, in this case, has gone far into 
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the “too much.” Nevertheless Sandy is a 
lovable character and ‘“‘Sandy” is an enjoy- 
able story; albeit those who look in it for 
the touches of homely humor and philoso- 
phy that placed ‘“‘Mrs. Wiggs” in all the 
lists of ‘‘best sellers” are likely to miss the 
object of their search. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


THE OPAL 
ANONYMOUS 

es book takes its clever name from its 

‘heroine, a beautiful woman of quick in- 
telligence and extraordinary charm, whose 
desire to please shows itself in a continual 
shifting of her point of view to meet the 
change in the character of her auditor. In 
the sun of society she shows every color of 
the rainbow, but has no permanent color of 
her own. What she seems to be is but a re- 
flection dependent upon the company with 
whom she happens to be thrown. The na- 
ture of this woman and the sentimental 
complications consequent,—these form the 
story. The theme is rare, embodying, as it 
does, not only an account of the particular 
woman, but also a certain elusive reference 
to a large part of femininity. The treat- 
ment meets the theme but half way. Sug- 
gestive as the story is, it yet falls far short 
of the possibilities in the case. It ought to 
be a masterpiece and it is not. It is only a 
readable: story, noticeably clever in spots 
and of temporary value. The author has 
been too matter-of-fact, too literal, a trifle 
too apparent in handling and dissecting her 
butterfly of a subject. It would have fared 
better in the hands of Mr. Henry James. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.25 


THE QUAKERESS 
BY CHARLES HEBER CLARK 

of fia reader who is not captivated by the 

opening chapter of “The Quakeress”’ is 
lacking in sensibility indeed. There is a 
freshness of charm about the young Quaker 
lovers, to whom Mr. Clark (Max Adeler) 
introduces us, that must win even the blasé 
and cynical. It can not be said that the 
story as a whole is evenly strong, or that it 
realizes all of the climaxes that its plot af- 
fords. It is never dramatic, and it is often 
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amateurish. But there is a tranquil loveli- 
ness about Abigail Woolford and a manly 
fineness about George Fotherly that make 
them worth knowing. The story of their 
wooing and of their undoing is told with a 
direct naturalness that engages sympathy. 
For the Southerners, Clayton and Dolly, 
who help the plot forward—Clayton by his 


love for Abigail, Dolly by her efforts to en- 
tangle George, the reader will not care 
greatly. The scene of action is Pennsyl- 
vania before the Civil War. The tone of the 
story is high and there shines through it a 
fine morning light. 


The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia 
Price $1.50 


UP LIKE A ROCKET 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


“Up like a rocket, and down like the stick” — 
But, “Up like a rocket” of fates is my pick. 


HE rocket! We wait in the darkness and hush, 

Keyed up with expecting its glorious rush. 
S-w-i-s-s-s-h ! 

It will rise, to the joy of our eyes, 

Full-flaming and splendid as grandly it flies, 

And roaring and soaring and boring the skies; ° 

Behind it a shower of tremulous light— 

No garland of jewels was ever so bright— 

It blazes its way to the heart of the night. 


The rocket! It hurries with marvelous swirls, 

Bombarding the gloom with the missiles it hurls— 
S-w-i-s-s-s-h ! 

And all of us wonder in watching its flight 

To see its outflingings of purple and white 

That laugh at the dimmer display of the night. 

It heads for a goal inconceivably far; 

It drives with a might that will bend for no bar; 

It seems to cry “Room!” to each quivering star! 


The rocket! Spilled wine from the bow] of night’s cup— 


A cascade of glory, it reaches up, up! 
S-w-i-s-s-s-h ! 

And then, when its mark it has gallantly gained, 

We shout at the glittering colorings rained 

That leave all the dark iridescently stained. 

Then, soft as a whisper, the colorings die— 

Again all the mystery creeps through the sky. 

The hour of the rocket has swiftly gone by. 


“Up like a rocket”—But glory comes quick. 
Let me be a rocket. Who cares for the stick? 


SONNET 


By Clarissa Gartrell 


Like to a little errant child, that strays 

Down summer roads coaxed on by nodding flowers, 
Trailing the butterflies’ erratic ways 

And filling up the gay flask of the hours 

With bird calls, and the droning hum of bees, 
The gold of daisies, and the gleam of trees 

That beckon from near hilltops:—so I pass 

And fill my heart with little glittering joys. 

It is enough to be alive,—to glass 

The lures of life. So I make holiday, 

And thank the jocund gods that will the play, 
And throw me, heart and soul, to these employs; 
Yet shall I be content to leave my toys 

When Mother Sorrow calls—nor care to stay. 


oe) 


SHE MARCHED BEFORE ME, HER HANDS IN HER POCKETS 


Illustrating “The House of a Thousand Candles,” p. 273 
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GONE TO THE DOGS 


By Paul Kester 


AUTHOR OF “TALES OF THE REAL GIPSY/) ETC. 


sounds the bells are ringing out 

from the gray spire in the little 
gav apray the chong,—the village upon 
the hill. Ah! they are done with their 
chiming,—but as they ring each quarter 
of the hour, all through the day and the 
night, it won’t be long to wait till we hear 
them again.” 

We stood at the edge of the woods, 
looking across the long stretch of the 
valley where the even corn waved its 
blades of silver green, to the wooded slope 
that rose with gentle boldness from the 
cool flow of the river, to be crowned by 
the gray college buildings. To the south, 
more wooded hills hemmed in the rich bot- 
tom lands of the Kokosing, while behind 
us the forest swept up primitive and un- 
broken to the noble crest of the Bishop’s 
Backbone. 

“You know, brother,” my friend, Wil- 
lie Buckland, went on in his slow, lagging 
way, which seemed a strange way for so 
young a man, even though he might have 
the swarthy tan of the Gipsy over his 
handsome face, and a tent and a wife of 
his own. “You know, brother, me and my 
wife comes round by this here little gav 
every year in the spring-time, at least, so 
we have done since we’ve been traveling 


. Bento do you hear the sweet 


together, and that’s been four years now! 
Why does we so? Come, Jane, vel aki,— 
come here and see if you can tell why we 
travels this way in the spring of the year 
to hatch the tan under the boro rook yon- 
der !”” 

Young Mrs. Buckland came forward a 
little. 

“It’s all Willie’s nonsense, rye,—there’s 
nothing worth telling or hearing about it. 
Pay no heed to his fooling’ She paused, 
with a little blush flushing her brown 
cheeks and a pleased light in her black 
eyes that well became her,—a blush and a 
light, too, that seemed by some witchery 
to find a ready reflection upon the cheeks 
and in the eyes of her stalwart husband. 

“It was none of my nonsense, brother,” 
drawls Mr. Buckland, as he watches his 
pretty wife through half-closed eyes. “It 
was just the chovahaniski look in her 
yocks! Tell me,—where are witch eyes to 
match hers? Well, it is all along of that 
look,—it is all to that as I lays it.” 

“If you must be telling the rye,” 
Mrs. Buckland says, secretly pleased; 
“and if he’s the patience to hear you, I’ll 
say no more. There will be enough said 
cre you have finished! I'll just jal to the 
tan to the chavies,—but mind you invites 
the rye politely to come to little Jane’s 
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christening to-morrow morning at the 
church in the town. Perhaps he will be 
bringing a silver spoon for the chavi?” 

So wends Mrs. Buckland, the beauty of 
all the Lovells, into the shade where the 
tent stands, and to her chavies. 

“When we camps here, pal, we likes 
to have the bit of wesh to ourselves, and 
we generally does at this season. We stays 
until the horses gets fat with the good 
picking along the roadsides in the valley 
lands, and wife and Mandy has heard 
enough of the chimes, then we jals on our 
own drom,—but wherever we jal we keeps 
the pleasant tune of the bells in our ears, 
and we do this because me and my wife 
set much store upon one another, and 
shall, until we jals over into the dur kalo 
tem where maybe the wagons will be, and 
our one little chavi—who died—waiting 
for us to go on as we went on in this 
world. Lord,—I hope so! If it wasn’t for 
the dinelo Gorgios, Mandy pens there 
wouldn’t be any nced for another world,— 
at least, for Gipsy merripen. Hark! 
There goes the bells again—eight notes 
this time—four the last, twelve the next, 
then sixteen for the hour,—one can tell 
the time by them.” 

Faint and sweet on the wind of the 
spring-time floated the clear mellow notes 
from the spire on the distant hill, faint 
and sweet they came to our hearing, like 
the drift of some rare perfume exhaled by 
dew-laden clover or sweetbriar in the 
flush of the earliest morning,—came to us 
with their exquisite clamor—then echoed 
and died amid the fresh green of the 
leaves on the hillside behind us. 

“The Gorgios in their ignorance think 
the Gipsy a vagrant dog, without any 
soul; but truth to tell, pal, Mandy feels 
when he hears those bells, that there must 
be some better place where the best things 
in him will go some day, to live apart 
from the troublesome Gorgios and be at 
peace. When my grandmother came down 
with her last sickness—and it was her 
first, too, brother, though she was near to 
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ninety years old, and the rashi,—good 
soul,—left his pretty house by the church 
in the evening time to sit by her side and 


_ talk to her of religion—why, then, he asks 


her about Heaven. ‘Ha: Dovos the tem 
apral the rookies lestes rokkering about— 
it is the land above the trees he is talking 
about,’ says she, smiling at us like the old 
witch she was,—I can just see her now, 
though it’s many a year since—then she 
turns to the pious young parson, ‘And 
what sort of a place may it be, sir, where 
you wishes me so especially to be going? 
I am a bit particular for an old body, and 
when I sets out on a journey I wishes to 
know the road I am to travel, and where it 
will take me, if you please, sir.? So he 
tells her a pretty tale of golden streets 
and white gates and fine houses, and such, 
till all of a sudden, over she turns with 
her face to the tent side, then, never once 
looking at him, says she, with a weak 
chuckle: 

“ ‘Lord, sir, would you wish a poor 
Gipsy woman to go to a Gorgios’ 
Heaven? No, no, my son, I have seen 
enough of gates, that were mostly shut 
against me in my time; and I have seen 
enough of paved streets, which I well 
knows is no good thing for the horses’ feet 
or for their knees, either; and as to the 
gold, I may be but a poor and ignorant 
Egyptian, but the good Lord taught me 
more than to believe that the greedy 
Gorgios would let it alone till they had it 
all fast in their strong boxes; nor likes I 
the fine houses you tell of,—for I am 
thinking there’s much work to be done to 
keep them in order, and there is enough to 
do in a tent. No, no, my son! Don’t send 
me to your Gorgios Heaven! I’d just 
rather stop altogether when I passes away 
—fond as I am of a day’s journey,—than 
live eternally among the tiresome, silly 
Gorgios 

“For a while she lay still, paying no 
heed at all to the rashi, or to what he was 
saying. 

“*There, there, my son, leave an old 
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body in peace,’ says she, at last, to stop 
his talking. ‘Anyways, don’t tell me your 
Heaven’s up in the sky, for I knows bet- 
ter, with those stone gates, and those silly 
gold streets, and those big houses! You’ve 
built your Heaven so heavy that it will be 
falling through on the tops of your pretty 
heads one of these days,—indeed, sir, I 
believes it! No! Mandy won’t go there? 

“Suddenly she turned her face to him, 
and to us again; 
then, raising herself 
up in bed and sit- 
ting so, with my 
mother supporting 
her, she spoke these 
words; 

“ ‘Over the sea 
somewhere, on the 
other side of the 
world, somewhere— 
somewhere— there's 
a big broad land, it’s 
not all flat, and it’s 
not all hilly, and 
there’s lakes and riv- 
ers, just a good 
day’s journey 
apart, and_there’s 
woodland and open, 
just like this land 
is about us, only the sky is clearer, and the 
water is purer and sweeter, and the grass 
is deep, deep and plenty, plenty for the 
horses. There is wood to burn in the wesh, 
and long shadows to pitch the white tents 
in. There is little difference between it 
and this land, only it’s all pleasanter there 
for the Egyptian and for his horse—and 
—there are no Gorgios there! No, thank 
God,—there are none of your silly Gen- 
tiles there 

“Those, brother, were the last words my 
poor grandmother spoke, for the next 
day, in the morning, she died. I hope she 
has gone to her Heaven, and not to the 
Gorgios one, that is likely to. fall 
through,—as she said,—with the things 
they are filling it full of,—which it seems 
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to me are the very things that takes much 
of the Heaven out of this world. I hope 
some day me and mine will jal the drom 
she has gone,—to the Romany chel 
Heaven, where there’ll be no more Gorgios 
to bother with, excepting I hope you’ll 
be there, brother. Let us make ourselves 
easy |” 

Willie Buckland found ease in the long, 
sweet grass, where he lay at full length on 
his back, with his 
arms under his head, 
his eyes looking up 
intothe green 
boughs, and beyond 
them into the clear, 
dreamy sky, while I 
found mine ease and 
contentment on a 
bundle of straw at 
his side. 


II 


“Lord, pal, after 
all, it doesn’t seem 
much to tell, and I 
cuts a sorry enough 
figure in it, too,— 
but I was young 
then.” Over his face 
came the look of a 
man not altogether pleased with himself, 
but it was a look of one who regrets the 
past, not the present. 

If Mrs. Buckland was the beauty of all 
her people, surely Willie was the finest 
chal of his tribe, both in form and in fea- 
tures,—at least, so I thought, as he lay 
stretched in the deep grass at my side. 

“I was young then—just eighteen— 
when I came over the water from the old 
country. My people had scattered and 
broken, so, though I came with some of 
my cousins, I was soon left to myself and 
was free to go my own ways. I should 
have gone like the others, to the droms, 
for I had plenty to buy me grys and a 
van of my own, had I chosen, but I was a 
fool and stayed behind in the city, clink- 
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ing the gold in my pockets. You know 
what comes of that folly: I was lonely, I 
fell into bad ways, and into worse com- 
pany, and soon the gold was clinking in 
other pockets than mine. 

“Still I might have gone among my 
own people had I not grown ashamed. I 
was too proud to borrow, and my cousins 
had told me how it would be; that it had 
come to pass as they said made it no eas- 
ier,—so I shut my lips hard together and 
looked away when I saw a Romany face 
on the street, nor did I make any sign of 
understanding, when I heard a word of 
my own jib whispered close to my ear. 

“The knowledge of all my ill doings 
went about among the Egyptians, far and 
near, till it crossed over the seas to the old 
country, where the sound of it came one 
night to the camp of the Lovells, away 
down in Devonshire, where they wandered, 
and where I had known them so well. Ina 
black hour I had taken up with a bad 
woman, and my own people,—because for 
very shame of my heart I would not speak 
to them,—thought I wished to pass for a 
Gorgio; and this, too, with the tale of my 
love for the Gorgio woman, went over the 
seas and down into Devonshire to the 
tents of the Lovells. 

“For a time I cared nothing; the wiles 
of the Gorgio woman blinded my eyes, 
and I thought that I loved her. It was a 
shameful thing,—for when all my gold 
and all my silver and the last of the cop- 
per was gone, she gave me of hers. I dared 
not ask how she came by it,—I took it and 
spent it like water, and tried to forget, 
but I could not! I could not! 

“At first when I left the old country, 
there was no face in my memory; it was 
all clear for the new land, I thought; but 
slowly out of the mist that hung over the 
sca, a dim face came to haunt me. For 
many days I could just see it faintly, see 
two dark eyes looking with a strange look 
into mine. At night, when I could not 
sleep, I would see those eyes,—never 
watching me,—only looking, looking into 
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my eyes gentle and tender out of the mist 
of the sea, out of the dream of my fancy. 
At last the face became clearer, and I saw 
that it was the face of little Jane Lovell. 

“Then I remembered that she had 
looked so,—just as I could see her now,— 
the day I went down to the camp and hade 
her good-by. 

““‘Kushto bok, prala!’ says she to me, 
with her eyes raised to mine. ‘Good luck, 
my brother; I wish I were going with 
you! That was all. I had forgotten the 
words before half an hour, but now with 
her face, back they came to stay in my 
head, till I got to saying them over and 
over all to myself. ‘I wish I were going 
with you! I wish I were going with you! 
Over and over. At first they had no mean- 
ing, they were like the words the others 
had spoken, but soon I began to hear them 
said softly and sweetly,—so sweetly, till, 
oh! pal, the sound of them made me so 
lonely,—for the loneliness of the girl’s 
heart rang in them,—so lonely that I 
could not bear to hear them, and I put my 
hands over my ears trying to keep them 
away. 

“Often and often our fathers’ tents had 
been pitched in the same grove or on the 
same common, or by the same stream, in 
the old country; often for months their 
vans had followed ours over the droms of 
Devon and Cornwall, over the droms of 
Kent and of Derby, even north to North- 
umberland and the wild Cheviot Hill on 
the border. 

“TI had seen her change from the 
blithest of Romany babies to the brown- 
est Gipsy maid of them all, and then to 
the slim, straight girl with the dark eyes, 
whose portrait the artists all wished to 
sketch when they came to our tents vith 
their paints and their pencils. 

‘All along she had come to me in her 
troubles rather than to her own brothers: 
all along she had come to me to romp with 
her;.to me, to walk with her; to me, to 
talk with her; to me always. If she grew 
tired by the road, it was my arm she would 
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cling to; if the Gorgios young men were 
over rough, it was to me she looked for 
protection; always, always, to me! 

“When I would cut my hand, or tear it 
on the brambles, she would bind up the 
hurt; if I were sick, she would help my 
mother to nurse me; if I made a bad trade 
with the horses, she never laughed; if I 
were troubled or worried or tired, she was 
sorry ; when I was glad, she was glad. 

“And for all this, brother, when I saw 
her eyes look into mine through the mist 
of the sea, I could not tell whose they were, 
nor did I know what her words meant un- 
til long, long after they were spoken.” 

He paused, shaking his head, his strong 
brows knitted and frowning. 

“We are fools all, brother,—fools all. 
But of all, he is the greatest fool who 
knows not when he is well loved, and fol- 
lows the painted face in the crowd, caring 
not for, or forgetting, the true love that 
is his, for the false love that is as a sick- 
ness.” 

He rose on his elbow, looking up in my 
face earnestly. 

“Here was I tied fast to this Gorgio 
woman,—to this painted woman,—when I 
began to see how it was. I had spent her 
gold as though it were mine, I had eaten 
her bread, I had lived in her house, I had 
believed that I loved her. I had been 
thoughtless, for I was young,—but all the 
while I had known well enough the wrong 
I was doing, and one day I learned what 
I had done—I had made the Gorgio 
woman love me. 

“T don’t think any man, even a Gorgio, 
could have laughed at her love, or thought 
it a light thing; for it was not. It was a 
terrible love, a pure love out of the sick 
heart of a shameful woman. From the 
hour that I saw this,—I was blind to it 
long enough,—all the passion I had for 
her beauty died out of me, and I grew 
cold and pale in her presence. I—a free 
Egyptian—was bound to one not of my 
own kind! It was as though I had been 
cast for life into a prison. 

“ “What is it, Willie?’ she asked me one 
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day,—the third day after I learned this, 
and I learned it by no telling of hers,— 
but just by a look in her eyes such as I 
could see in Jane’s eyes as they looked into 
mine, and by a sound in her voice which 
was like the sound in Jane’s voice when 
she had said, ‘I wish I were going with 
you!” 

“ ‘What is it, Willie? Your hands are 
cold and damp, too!’ .She just touched 
my hand with her white fingers—fingers 
which were stained yellow by the cigar- 
ettes that she smoked, soft fingers, with 
long, sharp-pointed nails, which looked 
gray in the mornings. ‘You have 
changed, Willie; you have not once 
laughed since yesterday—not once kissed 
me? Her fingers slipped over my hand 
and, raising it up from the arm of the 
wooden chair, crept beneath it into the 
warm palm. ‘You love me, Willie?’ 

“What could I answer? I shook her 
hand from my hand, her arm from my 
shoulders; I rose, turning from her to 
look through the window, over the house- 
tops, away—away to the free country. 

“There I knew the vans of my people 
were passing over the droms; there I 
knew their tents were pitched at the edge 
of the woodlands, or on the commons; 
there were the grys cropping the grass by 
the roadside; there were the chavies at 
play by the brook, the men lounging 
about putching griars,—trading horses, 
—while the old women sat smoking in the 
shade, or watching the kettle boiling over 
the yog. There was Romany merripen 
—and here was I, bound to a Gorgio 
woman, dwelling in the midst of the great 
smoky town, for all the world like a wild 
hound housed and kept for a lap dog! 

“She came to me as I stood there, hold- 
ing out her hands to take mine. She was 
used to the rough ways of rough men, but 
I knew that I hurt her more than if I had 
struck her, when I turned my face from. 
her and would not give her my hand. 

“Once again she tried to caress me; 
once again I turned from her smile and 
the soft touch of her fingers. 
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‘Then she went away, into the farthest 
corner and leaned with her face to the 
wall. It was very still in the room. 1 
could hear a fly buzz to the window and 
beat against the hot glass; there were no 
other sounds except those from the out- 
side, till, like a stormburst, her tears came, 
and she was back at my side, on her knees 
at my feet, clinging to me like a wild, 
wounded thing. 

“*You are going to leave me! You 
are tired of me! I have seen other men 
show it,—but I never loved them! I let 
them go, but you— You are beginning 
to hate me! Oh, I knew it would come—I 
knew it—Oh! Can’t you wait till I die? 
Can’t you wait till I die?’ 

“I looked down at her face. It was 
drawn and old and care-worn, her cheeks 
were pallid under the red paint and there 
were dark circles about her eyes. I re- 
membered what I had heard one of the 
women she knew say to her days before— 
that she was dying. I had not cared then; 
it had seemed to me no business of mine. 

“It won’t be long—see how thin my 
arms. are—can’t you wait, Willie? Two 
months—one—one month more? Can’t 
you wait if I will die quickly?’ 

‘As I made her no answer, she rose and 
stood up close before me. 

“Vou care nothing for me—God 
knows, I see it! I don’t blame you. But 
can’t you wait—out of friendship—a few 
weeks more? I’ll keep up, though, to the 
end,—I’ll work for you, and I'll die soon. 
I'll be happy if you stay—but if you 
leave me—’ she paused, catching her 
breath. ‘If you leave me, I shall lie here 
in pain, thinking and thinking, till I drive 
myself mad. Then Ill get up and dress 
myself and go down to the river—if I can 
stagger so far—and end it! I don’t want 
to do that—I’ve too many sins now on my 
soul—I want to die right, no matter how 
wrong I’ve lived! Will you stay? 

* *Yes,’ I said, ‘I'll stay.’ 

“With a cry she threw herself into my 
arms, but I broke from her. In a moment 
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I was upon the street, walking madly on 
and on,—I didn’t know where, I didn’t 
care where. 

‘“‘A great passion seized me, a longing 
to escape from the city, to stand with my 
feet pressing the dusty droms, or the 
green turf by the river. 


III 


“The dusk of the evening was falling, 
when, far away from the sounds of the 
city, I came to a long stretch of no-man’s 
land, through which the drom led. Here 
and there, as I went slowly along, I could 
see where a camp-fire had been, or where 
the horses had gnawed the bark from the 
saplings, or where a tent had been pitched, 
by the straw that still lay matted and 
damp on the grass. By these, and many 
another sign—which you know well, 
brother,—I knew that the Romany foki 
often hatched the tan there. 

“A thicket came out from the woods at 
the bend in the road on the crest of a little 
raise ; beyond it lay a long green common, 
by the edge of the wesh, with a brook run- 
ning noisy and clear over the stones be- 
side it. I stopped on the crest of the 
raise, for there, at the far end of the com- 
mon, I saw the flash of a camp-fire; I saw 
the white tents, the big vans drawn up by 
the roadside, and over all the smoke rising 
gray and tranquil into the yellow sky. 

_ “As I saw this, my heart gave a great 

throb within me. I was free, and there 
were the tents of my own people. One 
quick step forward I took with a delight 
all through my veins that showed how 
little I loved the bad life I had led, one 
step—and then I felt the arms of the 
Gorgio woman holding me back, for I had 
promised to stay. ; 

“I had promised. There lay the drom 
before me, there rose the smoke over the 
yog, curling blue into the sky and the 
tree-tops above the vans, and the tents of 
my people; there was all that a Gipsy 
loves; behind me—the distant city, the 
haunts of the Gorgios, the painted 
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by what hope, or what longing, only 
drawn nearer and nearer. 

“It was strange that the dogs 
did not hear me, strange that no 
twig broke under my _ hand, 
strange, indeed, that I could creep 
up so close to the tents in the dark- 
ness, so near that I could feel the 
faint heat from the embers flush 
on my brow as I lay stretched on 
the grass, and yet no one heard 
me or knew of my presence. 

“By the fire sat two Gipsy 
women; one, by the heavier lines 
of her figure, and by the pipe 

in her lips, I knew to be a 
mother in the tribe. The other, 
whose face was turned toward 
me, was slighter and younger, 


woman,—all that was bitter and hateful . -. 


to me. 


rush of the stream, the scent of the woods, 
the last notes of the robins and thrushes 


coming from deep in the thickets, the < 


whinny of horses, the echo of Romany 
shouts—of Romany songs, of Romany 
laughter; these things and the things that 
they stood for, tugged at my heart as a 
young horse tugs at his halter,—trying to 
draw me away from the city, trying to 
claim me again,—but I had promised. 
“So, brother, the last red faded out of 
the clouds, the last gold, the last amber, 
the last streak of gray, all were gone, 
leaving the western sky like the sky of the 
East—dark, but for the bright white 
stars. The dusk was all gone, brother, and 
the night all come, before I moved from 
the spot where her arms seemed to hold 
me. When I knew that my heart was 
strong, and would not be shaken, then as 
the fires burnt low by the tent doors, 1 
crept up near the camp, God knows drawn 


“The fresh wind on my hot brow, the © 
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and even in the glow of the dying yog, 
seemed not strange to my eyes, though I 
could not have told who she was, nor why 
I lay in the grass trembling like a man 
shaken with the ague, and yet with no 
sickness upon me. 

“There was silence between them. The 
girl folded her hands in her lap and 
seemed thinking; the woman drew at her 
pipe, then breathed the smoke into the 
air with a sigh, raising her eyes as though 
she could sce it drift up to the stars. 
There was a long stillness. A chill came 
out of the woods. The woman ceased to 
watch the smoke from her pipe, ceased to 
smoke, and sat with her pipe in her hand, 
though it had gone out, for the bowl 
drooped toward me, and showed red ere 
the fire faded back of the ashes. 

“There was no sound, until suddenly a 
child cried in the farthest tent; its moth- 
er’s voice soothed it. The girl and the 
woman looked up for a moment, then 
changed their positions. 

“*Tt’s Caroline’s baby,’ said the wo- 
man. She leaned forward and turned the 

_ embers, throwing on the half-charred ends 
that lay in the ashes. In a moment the 
flame ran high, and shone on her face, 
and on the face of the ‘girl who sat look- 
ing toward me. 

“Brother, it was the face of little Jane 
Lovell, from whom I had parted so lightly 
in far away Devon! It was her face—but 
I saw it now with different eyes, and I 
listened with diffcrent ears to the words 
she was saying. Oh! Brother, there was 
no power in the world that could keep me 
silent save the sin in my own heart, which 
forbade me to speak! 

“‘The air is chill, aunt,—why don’t 
you jal to your tan? You look tired and 
sleepy.’ 

“ ‘Come with me then, I am only wait- 
ing for you,’ her aunt answered, yawn- 
ing. 

* ‘T’ll come soon. Don’t wait for me any 
longer. I'll sit by the fire a while-—then 
T’ll come.’ 
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“The old woman rose. 

“<Tf Willie Buckland were my own son, 
girl, I should say to him: You have gone 
from your people, you have made your 
kennel with dogs; you have done this 
freely,—live then with them of your 
choosing. Live with them now, and for 
ever.’ She paused, but the girl made no 
answer. ‘It will be better for you if you 
say this; if you sit no more by the yog 
thinking of him. He has jaled to the 
juggals, and there is no bringing one 
back who has gone to the dogs!’ 

“The girl was slow with her answer, 
but at last she turned her face to her 
aunt’s. 

“There is no drom, dya, that has not 
its turning; there is no path that leads 
down hill that may not be climbed up 
again. I will be patient; I will wait till 
he comes to the turn in the drom, till he 
starts apray the chong, but then I will go 
to him and I will help him. I have come 
over the seas for a look from his eyes. 
I would follow him to the end of the world 
and beyond it, if he would but say to me— 
come. I would do this for—I love him! I 
love him? 

“Mandy pens that the chal is content 
with those he has chosen. Mandy pens he 
never gives you a thought, girl. Kushto 
ratti, chie,—I will be jaling into the tan 
to sutterum. I must dukker to-morrow.’ 

“With a sigh’the older woman went to 
her tent, and Jane was left alone by the 
embers. She sat there a long, long while, 
with her hands clasped together, and then 
she, too, arese with a weary sigh and went 
likewise into her tent. But I thought I 
heard her whisper my name as she looked 
up to the clear stars, with the mist of the 
night half hiding her sweet face, as the 
mist of the ocean had seemed to hide it 
when I crossed over the water before I 
knew my own heart. 

“So I also arose from the dewy grass. 
and, creeping noiselessly away from the 
tents, went slowly back to the city, sick 


with disgust of the foul life I had lived, 
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but no longer hopeless,—for how could I 
be, pal, when her voice whispered over 
and over, ‘I love you—I love you—I 
love you! a thousand times with each 
step of the way 


IV 


‘When I came to the stifling part of 
the city, where I had lived with the Gorgio 
woman, I saw a crowd at the door, and like 
a sudden clutch at my throat I knew 
something had happened. 

“*T pushed my way past the bare-headed 
women and the irresolute men, and went 
up the narrow stairs, and so came to the 
room where she lived. On the threshold a 
muskro was standing. I could hear a 
priest speaking within. In a moment I 
was in the room at her side, kneeling by 
her,—the Gorgio woman. 

““Willic,’ she whispercd. ‘Willie, I 
thought you had gone—that you were 
tired of me, and would not come back,— 
and I felt so weary and lonely and sick, 
too, and I—I have finished it. I’d have 
waited if I had thought you’d come back. 
I did wait—all day, until evening, and 
then I thought it was no use to wait any 
longer—so I finished it all.’ 

“ ‘But I promised—I gave you my 
word,’ I told her, for there was a look on 
her face, and a weakness in her voice, that 
wrung my heart, as the words of a dying 
child might wring the heart of a mother 
who had seemed to forsake it. ‘I said I 
would stay! 

“ ‘Ah, Willie, but I’ve been promised 
so often—so often! I believed you, but 
when it got later and later and you didn’t 
come, I—I was so tired of waiting and 
waiting, and I thought if you did come 
you might be angry with me for asking 
it, or speak roughly; so when the evening 
came, and it was so dark and lonely—’ 
She stopped with a gasp, and I knew she 
was suffering, for she grew all rigid in my 
arms, and then writhed until her eyes saw 
the crucifix the priest held before her. As 
she saw it, the pain seemed to leave her. 
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and she lay still—very still, while I lifted 
her slowly until her lips could touch the 
cross. She whispered a name very softly, 
as she looked up with a gentle smile on 
her face,—and the name was Magdalen. 
She gave one quick, deep, long breath, 
a sigh half of pain, half of hope, and lay 
smiling in my arms, looking up, until the 
priest touched me gently, and told me to 
put her upon the bed—that she was dead. 

“When it was all over, and she lay in 
her quiet grave out in a green place not 
far from where the open fields began,— 
for I meant that her body, at least, should 
lie in the midst of the freedom her life 
had not known,—then I went back and 
lay my head down on my pillow to rest, 
for I was very tired, and my brain ached 
and ached. I had no food, the last penny 
was gone to pay for her burial, and so I 
lay down, faint and very tired, with a 
strange pain in my temples, and knew 
nothing until morning, and then again 
nothing until night, and cared nothing 
until I awakened with a great, fierce fire 
burning my brain and body, and I knew 
I had the fever and was likely to die. 

“I thought of the poor Gorgio girl, and 
I thought of Jane Lovell, and I thought 
if I died there, Jane would never know 
how well I had loved her; and if I died 
there, they might bury me away in some 
close spot between the houses and walls— 
where never a Gipsy would come, or fox 
or thrush burrow or build. 

“Here there was no one to give me a 
cup of water, no one of my own people to 
speak a word of my own tongue to me. 
Then I remembered in my fever the camp 
on the common, and I said to myself, I will 
go and I will die with my own people, and 


‘before I die I will tell Jane Lovell that I 


had loved her.” 


Vv 


Sweetly from the crest of the wooded 
hill the chimes echoed to us over the val- 
ley; cheerily the birds called in the tree- 
tops; and softly from her tent came Mrs. 
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Buckland’s rich voice crooning a Rom- 
any gillie to quiet her brown, Gipsy 
babies. 

“And that one thought of the wesh and 
the drom and little Jane Lovell, gave me 
strength, and though it was night and 
the room was so dark—for no dim star- 
light can leak through the shingles and 
plaster, as it does though the brown 
blanket and the white canvas,—for all 
the darkness, I rose from my bed and 
drew on my mucta and felt my way slowly 
to the door—to the stairs, and out of the 
house, out into the bare, vacant, hideous 
streets. 

“Dawn was breaking when I reached 
the common north of the city, the clear 
dawn that comes slowly over the hills, 
blown by the cool wind of earliest morn- 
ing,—so pale and so gray that the fields 
and the woods seem enchanted. There 
were the tents and the vans, as I had seen 
them before, near the edge of the thicket, 
but now that I was come to the common 
my courage failed. I dared not go to them 
and waken my people with a word of the 
old tongue, lest they say: ‘Is it because 
the Gorgios turn from you that you 
come to us in the time of your trouble?” 
The shame and the sin of my life came 
before me,—I was a coward, and weak 
with the sickness upon me, so that I dared 
not go to them. 

“Faint and dizzy, I hid in the thicket, 
close as I could to the tents, and waited 
till the dawn slowly brightened to morn- 
ing. The moss was soft and cool as I 
rested upon it, and the fever burned so in 
my veins that I did not feel the chill of 
the hour, but lay there and waited and 
waited, only hoping that they might stir 
soon and find me,—that I might see her 
and tell her that I loved her, for I was 
free now to speak,—and then die. 

“At last the light spread and the morn- 
ing came, but I did not know how, for my 
fancies were drifting away into Devon 
with Jane, and either I slept or I wan- 
dered. I heard voices,—they sounded near 
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me,—I tried to rise. I looked out through 
the green branches. The tents were gone 
—the camp-fire was smoldering out—the 
camp was broken. 

“The grys were all in the vans, the 
caravan was ready to move. I saw it all 
in an instant. It was as though the earth 
were moving’ away from beneath me. 
They were going—Jane would go with 
them—I should die there alone! She 
would think of me living on with the poor 
Gorgio woman! I tried to rise. I tried to 
speak; but no words came to my lips. I 
strove and strove to utter her name, to tell 
her that I was there within sound of her 
voice, almost within reach of her hand, 
yet she was going. A great mist came over 
my eyes. Jane stood with her aunt by the 
first wagon. I thought I should never see 
her again. Then she spoke. 

“Tye made up my mind, aunt,’ she 
said slowly. ‘Go your ways and good luck 
to you,—I’ll not keep you here, but here 
I stay till I find Willie Buckland? 

“Her aunt frowned. 

“*You are dinnelo—a fool—in your 
stubbornness. If you stay, you bide with- 
out tent or wagon of mine, or luvver. I 
will have no part in your mad follies; you 
put your family to shame, girl! What 
can you do? You will fall a prey to the 
young Gorgios—you will bring dis- 
grace upon your people! 

“Then there was silence, while all the 
men and women—hushing the children— 
leaned forward, listening to hear what 
Jane would answer, and Jane stood erect 
before them all and looked up proudly 
into their faces and said: 

*‘T am a Lovell, and the Gorgio does 
not live for whom I would turn my head 
an inch to the right, or an inch to the left, 
or for whom I would lift up or lay down 
my hand. I will bring no shame upon my 
family, and no disgrace upon my people. 
I am a Lovell, and I know what is befit- 
ting a Lovell. Have no fear of me. The 
tents and the wagons are yours. Take 
them and the luvver. I ask nothing of 
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you but your good will. I can care for 
myself.’ 

“Slowly, one by one, the Gipsies bade 
her good luck, and one by one, slowly the 
heavy vans crossed the green common to 
the dusty road until all were gone, for the 
old woman did not relent nor change from 
her purpose. One by 
one they went until 
Jane stood alone by 
the smoldering camp- 


“JANE STOOD WITH 


5 HER AUNT BY THE 

¢ eS ot FIRST WAGON” 
/ 4 fire, watching them—half 
f- sadly, half fiercely — as 


they passed over the com- 

mon to the high road, and out of sight, 
moving to the North, away from the city. 
“Oh, Willie! she cried aloud, stretch- 
ing out her arms wide and looking toward 
the distant town. ‘Oh, Willie! I have for- 
saken all for you; they have left me alone 
because I love you, and I can not tell 
where you are! Oh, Willie Buckland— 


Willie Buckland—do you ever think of ,~ 


the Romany rackli who loved you in 
Devon—of the Romany chie who loves 
you to-day ?? 

“Somehow I had risen, and struggling 
forward, had put by the branches, and so 
had come quite near to her. 

“ ‘My kamli! My kamli? I cried. 
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“She turned, she saw me,—then my 
strength failed, and I only knew that she 
was beside me, that her arms were about 
me, that my name was on her lips, and 
that the sound of it was sweet—sweeter 
than it had ever been on the lips of brother 
or friend. 


VI 


“Many days must have 
come and gone, pal, but 
\ | of their comings and go- 
/ ings I knew nothing. I 

only knew that she was 
near me—near me always, 
and that her love seemed to 
hold me to life, to bring me 
back from all the strange 
distant places to which, in 
my delirium, I wandered. 
Oh! I remember how I 
struggled to speak, to 
reach out my arms to her 
through the mist of the 


’ ocean that seemed for ever between us. 


I knew only one thing,—that I loved her; 
I had only one fear—that I should lose 
her again. 

“Sometimes I would think that we were 
a day’s journey apart, and I would search 
at the cross-roads for the patteran trail, 
and never find it. Then I would see her 
standing alone at the top of some high 
precipice, and she would look down and 
call and beckon to me, and I would try to 
climb to her. I would try and try, only 
sinking farther away, until I could see 
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tears in her eyes and hear her voice 
tremble as it called me. Then I would 
struggle so hard, that I would almost 
reach her, and just as her hands were 
stretched out to mine, I would sink back 
and know nothing more,—wandering 
away in those places a thousand miles 
from her; but I always knew she was wait- 
ing and calling for me. 

“Once I had been trying and trying to 
get up to the top of the high precipice, 
trying to raise my hands to her, to speak 
her name, when out of the gray mist some- 
thing floated nearer and nearer until it 
lay on my hand, and I saw there in the 
depth of that dark, dreary valley a white 
dog-wood flower, and as I saw it, I heard 
a thrush singing, and then Jane’s face 
grew very clear and smiling, and the 
sound of her voice came gently, speaking 
my name, and the mist went away as if 
the wind of the spring-time had swept it 
over the hills from the pastures, and sun- 
light shone through green leaves upon 
me, and that was all; for I slept then. 

“When I awakened, I don’t know how 
long after, I was alone. I thought that I 
was back again in the crowded city, in the 
house of the Gorgio woman, and that I 
had only dreamt of her death and my 
fever; but when I tried to rise I found I 
could not, for the weakness that came over 
me, and when my hand slipped from the 
bed it rested on cool, fresh grass, and the 
healing and health of the earth stole up- 
ward into my heart. Then I opened my 
eyes slowly and saw,—with such joy, 
brother, as I can never tell,—that I was 
indeed far from the hot city; that I lay 
in a little hut in an open space in the 
deep of the thicket. 

“For a hundred yards the green turf 
lay smooth and even until it came to the 
side of a little brook that had stolen into 
the place under the low branches, and here 
seemed a different stream from that which 
I had seen babbling over the stones at the 
edge of the common. There was a low 
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fire smoldering before the door of the 
hut, with a kettle steaming above it, and 
when I saw all these beautiful things, 
it came over me again like a pain, that I 
was only dreaming. So I lay my head 
down on the pillow and closed my eves, 
never again expecting to sce that fresh 
grass, with the water and the thicket be- 
yond; but when I opened my eyes once 
more, there was the fire smoldering, the 
kettle steaming; there was the stretch of 
the turf, and the water and the tangle be- 
yond, all as I had first seen it; but I would 
not believe it was real until I felt my hand 
touching the grass at my bedside,—not 
then, until I had touched it again and 
again, and had drawn some blades to 
hold in my hand high over my face, let- 
ting them slip from my thin fingers to 
fall on my cheek. 

“Then, as I wondered, I heard Jane’s 
voice softly singing a Romany gillic, 
and she came and looked in at the door. 

“In a flash, I remembered,—I knew,— 
I tricd to raise myself to speak to her, 
but I only sank back again, with the tears 
wet on my lashes, until she came and laid 
her soft palm over my eyes; presently 
smoothing my pillow, and murmuring to 
me to soothe me, not seeing that I had at 
last come back to myself and that I knew 
her. 

“After a while she saw that there was 
a change in me, and then, at my question, 
she told me very simply how she had found 
the hut in the heart of the thicket, and 
how she had supported me to it; how 
she had bought and begged all that was 
needed for my comfort,—which was not 
much, for a Gipsy needs little,—and had I 
not her care, which would have smoothed 
a pillow of stone and made the sands of 
the desert a good bed to lie on? Her last 
string of coral was gone,—her last 
trinket and ear-ring. 

“So you -must get strong, Willie, as 
soon as you can, that I may leave you a 
little while to dukker the Gorgios. The 
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luvver will all be gone soon, and though 
there is no rent to pay, and no fuel to 
buy, and though I get most of the milk 
that you drink from the cows in the 
pasture beyond the thicket, after the 
farmer’s dog and the farmer himself are 
asleep, still you must get well that I may 
earn what we need.’ 

“How can I tell you: Only one who has 
lived such days can know of their sweet- 
ness; only the one who has loved much, 
and has been much loved, can know their 
joy; only one who has gone to the dogs, 
can know how good it is to be traveling 
back along the right road again. Each 
day I grew stronger, till soon my brave 
little chie could leave me alone while she 
went to the houses of the nearest Gorgious 
to tell fortunes and earn a few shillings. 

“Soon I was strong enough to go out in 
the sunshine, there for the most part to 
lie stretched on a blanket, where I might 
watch her, as she cooked the habben 
over the yog, or came and went with the 
pail to the spring she had found under 
a great maple tree in a damp place in the 
thicket. 

“Ah! pal, those hours were too happy. 
The love and peace were too great after 
the miserable days in the city. But who 
can tell his own heart? Nor can I ever 
show you that in those days my love for 
my dark Gipsy girl was as the love of all 
the Egyptians for their black Romany 
sisters and sweethearts and wives. And my 
love for that free life in the open space 
in the thicket was as the love of all my 
people since the beginning for the fields 
and the lanes and the river and woods, 
which are, as God whispered into the soul 
of the first Gipsy,—because God knew 
him to be a wise man who could take a 
hint,—far better places to stay in than 
the towns that the foolish Gorgios were 
already planning to build for themselves. 

“Soon I could help her to wash the 
water-cress, which she found growing by 
the spring and the brook, and soon I could 
break the dead boughs for the camp-fire, 
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though to do it, and drag the fagots over 
the turf to the hut, cost me more effort 
than Jane guessed. Many were the vows 
made in those days, pal, as I lay in the 
sunlight or shadow, waiting for her to 
come home from her dukkering,—and to 
this hour, brother, there are some of those 
vows that are unbroken, and there are 
some that I will never break as long as 
the Boro Duvel lets me jal in my own van 
over the pauno droms of this tem. 


VII 


“One night I went with her to the big 
pasture where the cattle graze. There was 
no moon, and we went very slowly, Jane 
carrying the pail lest it tire me, and help- 
ing me as carefully as if I had been a 
chavie instead of a full-grown Romany 
chal, whose strength had almost re- 
turned to his sinews. At last we came 
to the pasture lands, which lay in a 
long, shallow valley, from which the 
fields sloped upward in slow, easy bil- 
lows, to a line where the-low hilltops 
touched the sky. Here the cows were, 
and Jane soon had her pail full of the 
fresh milk, and we were just turning away 
to leave the pasture, when we saw through 
the dusk a man coming toward us. 

“*Pve caught you at last! the man 
said, as he stopped before us. ‘You are 
the ones who have been milking my cows— 
give me that bucket 

“I wondered what Jane would an- 
swer,—I left the talking to her, for un- 
less we are horse-trading, our men have 
little to say. 

“<The bucket is mine, sir, and the milk 
in it also; I do not know who has been 
milking your cows. Surely, if I choose to 
carry a pail through your pasture, no one 
has the right to call me a thief! 

* ‘But I see the milk in your bucket,— 
where did you get it?’ 

At the first farm-house over the hill.’ 

* “Prove it,’ said the man. 

“If you doubt my word, sir, you may 
go there and ask them.’ 
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***And that would be the last I should 
see of you.’ 

“ “Who can tell, sir,’ she answered, 
laughing. 

* “Give me the milk! he insisted, hold- 
ing out his hand for the pail. 

“*And who may you be, sir?’ Jane 
asked, not drawing back. 

** *T own this pasture,’ said he. 

‘Prove it,’ says Jane with a fine air. 
‘Have you the decds in your pocket? For 
all I know, you may be any vagabond,—I 
have heard as there are Gipsies camping 
over the hill.’ 

“At that the man was so taken aback 
that we left him standing still, with his 
mouth open, while we walked away with 
the milk. 


a 
“]’VE CAUGHT YOU AT LAST” 


“Each day I grew stronger and 
stronger, until a day came when I could 
no longer deceive myself with the belief 
that there was any sickness or weakness 
upon me. 

“T saw that Jane knew this, for as I 
grew stronger there rose up a barrier be- 
tween us, and she kept more in the little 
hut she had built for herself, and went to 
it earlier in the evenings; so at last I told 
her that I was well again, and then, pal, I 
asked her if she’d be my wife, telling her 
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how I had loved her so long without know- 
ing my own heart; how I had come to © 
the camp that first evening and had heard 
her say to her aunt that she loved me; 
how I had gone back, as I had promised, 
and how the Gorgio woman had died in 
my arms. And when I had finished I 
asked her again if she would be my wife, 
if she still loved me. 

“For a long time she was silent, then 
she raised her eyes to mine and said: 

“*You have heard my own voice say 
that I have come over the seas for love of 
you, and you know, Willie, that my heart 
is not changed,—and now you ask me to 
be your rani,—she paused. ‘To-mor- 
row I shall go away with some of my peo- 
ple who are camped not far from here. I 
will go with them wher- 
ever they go. If you 
remember me,—if you 
love me truly, you will 
find me on this day 
come the next year, no 
matter where I have 
traveled or wandered. 
If you find me on that 
day, and ask me again 
to be your rani, I shall 
know that you love me as now 
you know that I love you. And 
then I will give you my answer. 
If you do not follow me and 
find me, I shall know that you 
have forgotten me and returned 
to the Gorgios and their ways. 
I think I’d better go to-day, 
Willie, for you are strong and well and 
need me no more. There is food for a 
week to come; you can care for yourself. 
Good-by Willie,—and remember, a year 
from to-day if you want me for a wife.’ 

‘She was gone, brother, without even a 
clasp of the hand, without one backward 
glance, as she passed into the thicket. 


VIII 


“That day, I, too, left the open place 
in the thicket, and searched for her and 
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for the Gipsies she said that she knew, 
but I found no trace of them anywhere. 

“Then I said to myself, I will find her, 
and when I find her I will have grys and a 
van of my own and a tent to offer her; and 
I will have money to buy her strings of 
amber and strings of red coral and gold 
in the place of those she sold for my sake. 

“So, as the months came and went, my 


purpose was always before me and I pros-_. a 
pered; for I am a good trader, pal, and cee 


our people help each other, and now I 
was glad of their help. Soon I owned a 
van and a tent; soon many horses fol- 
lowed my vardo; then I bought rich jewels 
of coral and amber and rings that showed 
the bright glint of the tacho bar—the 
true stone—and all were for her. 

“And so I went on and on, sometimes 
hearing of her friends but never meeting 
them, never knowing where I could come 
up with them on the roads. The year 
was almost gone now, and I trembled when 
I thought of all that might happen if I 
did not find her on the day she had set. 
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“T had lost all trace of her friends now, 
for they were scattered, and no one knew 
the family with whom she had a They 
left no patteran, 
and all my people, 


“THE REINS MUST HAVE SLIPPED 
FROM MY HANDS” 


when I asked them of her, could only 
shake their heads as they said: ‘Mandy 
kek jins—I don’t know—perhaps the chie 
and her pals have jaled to the West; 
Kushto bok, brother, I hope you may find 
her ! 

“T turned the heads of the grys then to 
the West. But the day came, and I seemed 
no nearer to her, and all the hope in my 
heart was gone, and I thought she would 
say to herself: 

“ ‘He is faithless. He is not worth my 
loving. He should have died there in the 
thicket, for he sets the passion of the 
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Gorgio women before the true love of a 
Romany chie.’ 

“The vans rolled slowly over the dusty 
droms, through the heat of the long hot 
day, and I sat with the reins loose in my 
hand, thinking and thinking and think- 
ing of her,—thinking of all the bitter 
words she might say, yet knowing that 
they would never come to her lips, or lie 
at her heart, even to answer the taunts of 
her people,—well knowing that her grief 
would be deep, without any voice save the 
heavy droop of her shoulders, the dull 
light in her eyes, and a new pity and pa- 
tience in the words she would speak. 

“I thought that I had lost her for ever, 
and that it would, indeed, have been bet- 
ter had I died there in the thicket north 
of the great city, and so saved her this 
shame; for it is better to love the dead 
who are true, than the living if they be 
false. 

“The reins must have slipped from my 
hands, for the horses stopped their slow 
plodding and stood still in the road, turn- 
ing their long faces to me. I heard the 
vans behind me halt one by one, I heard 
the decp breath of the grys as they moved 
in their harness; the dogs had lain down 
in the dusty, road or in the ragweed and 
fennel that hedged it, tired with the long 
way we had come, and with the heat. 

“The sun hung low over the woods that 
covered the hills to the west. On the 
right we could see the gray spires of the 
little gav nestling among the trees on the 
crest of the slope. 

“The wagons had stopped in the valley 
on the road that ran near the river. Two 
of the men got down from their vans and 
came and leancd on the wheel of my vardo. 

“<There is a good place to make a 
camp across the river. It will soon be 
sunset, and the horses are tired. Shall 
we stop here, or go on to the next town?” 

“ “It’s a hard pull up that hill, pal; the 
grys have truly done a day’s journey. 
Mandys all for stopping here. To-mor- 
row we can go on to the next town.’ 
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“<‘To-morrow,’ I said to myself; “To- 
morrow? But they were right,—the 
horses were fagged, the sun was sinking 
beyond the hill, why should we go on? A 
few miles, at best—a few miles that could 
count no more than the hundreds we had 
traveled. 

“It is useless—I have failed—we will 
go no farther,’ I said to myself. And just 
as I thought this, and was turning to say, 
‘We will make the camp here,’—all of a 
sudden I heard those silver chimes ring 
and echo away over the valley and river 
and woodlands,—ring and echo, as the 
warm light of the sunset flooded the gold 
down the sky ; and as the bells rang on, the 
silver sound and the golden light seemed 
to call me to come on and on, nearer to 
them, nearer to the yellow light on the 
deep of the river,—so I started the horses 
again, saying we would go on to the foot 
of the hill and make the camp there. 

“So we went on through the valley, 
skirting the river, always seeing the gray 
spire above us, and so on to the foot of 
the long hill,—and there, just as I heard 
the bells ring again, I saw the white tents 
and the gay vans standing where mine 
are standing now, pal, and Jane Lovell 
was there waiting for me. 

“Ah! well, there’s the end of my rok- 
kering, for we have come to the beginning 
of all my good fortune. That very day 
we were married, Jane Lovell and I, by 
the rashi in the beautiful church on the hill. 

“Often we come here, and long we stay, 
for in all my wanderings I have seen no 
place so fair to look upon, save the open 
space in the thicket north of the boro 
gav.” 

Again the chimes echoed from the hill- 
top, as the evening stole peacefully over 
the valley, and slowly and with lingering 
adieu I left the Gipsies, only looking back 
to see the camp-fire leaping in the dusk, 
to hear the children laughing, and to 
wonder if we might not all come to such 
tranquillity if we could but turn us from 
the wrong roads we have taken. 


THE HEALING OF HARCOURT 


By William MacLeod Raine 


OM the raised window of a South- 
Fe Pacific Pullman Nancy Roberts 
took in her first impression of Tuc- 
son. The dry untempered light, the white 
*dobe houses along the narrow Mexican 
streets, the indolent peons lounging in 
the sun, the placid Papagos vending pot- 
tery and basketware, all came to her with 
appealing charm. To her it was both 
novel and vivid. Her eager eyes wandered 
over the landscape and rested on a scene 
of wild hilarity. A cowpuncher in spurs, 
chaps and sombrero was piloting a bicycle 
down the’ street. He was having diffi- 
culties with his mount, and his course was 
as sinuous as the Sultan of Turkey’s diplo- 
macy. Three lithe and picturesque devils 
of mischief, lounging in attitudes of un- 
conscious grace, encouraged him to his 
undoing. Alternately they shouted advice 
and rocked in spasms of mirth. 

The perspiring learner presently found 
time to hurl at them the retort discourte- 
ous. 

“Oh, you go to hell!” 

“You better attend to your knitting, 
Johnnie. We're all right. We're not 
busting a broncho.” 

“Sure, Johnnie. You stick to your sad- 
dle. No hunting leather, no riding on 
your spurs. Oh, watch him tournament.” 
The youth doubled up with joy. “Get a 
bucking strap, Johnnie. Oh, Lord, ’m 
glad I’m sitting in this little game. John- 
nie takes the dust !” 

Rider and wheel had come a header to- 
gether into a street excavation, temporar- 
ily disappearing from view. His com- 
panions wept tears of delight. Miss 
Nancy clapped her hands and cried a soft 
“Hurrah!” in a whisper. 


I 


“What is it, dear?” asked the gentle 
lady by her side. 

“Nothing, Auntic. Only some cowboys 
playing pranks. Are you very tired, 
dear? You can rest just as soon as we get 
to the hotel,” and the gaicty in the fine 
eyes shaded into tenderness. 

The girl’s “Hurrah” had been uncon- 
scious, a sudden leaping of the spirit into 
expression. To Nancy Roberts, Arizona 
had not been on the map until a tricksy 
fate three weeks before this time had sent 
her into the arid region with a health- 
hunting aunt. But already to her im- 
pressionable nature the West opened up 
a new world of compelling interest. Her 
zest for life was inordinate, and the pic- 
turesque incongruity of the new land fil- 
liped through her young blood delight- 
fully. It would be beyond the fact to say 
that she had been out of harmony with 
her surroundings in the East. She was too 
ardent, too full of frank comradeship for 
that. But certainly convention had often 
hampered her joyous abandon. It was be- 
cause of this that the comedy of the cow- 
punchers satisfied her with a pleasurable 
sense of a new and untrammeled life. 

She noticed that the undaunted John- 
nie was still a source of amuscment to his 
comrades as the hotel ’bus rolled from 
the station. He zigzagged perilously 
down the street toward the ’bus, and at 
the critical moment of passing angled 
sharply against the nearer horse. The 
animal swerved aside, trembled for an in- 
stant, reared, and then bolted. A young 
man flung himself from the sidewalk at 
the bridle and brought the startled horses 
to a halt. It was all over in a moment. 
Next instant the young man was dusting 
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leisurely his corduroy trousers and offer- 
ing sarcastic advice to the apologetic 
Johnnie in the unmistakable accent of an 
Englishman. The ladies gathered from 
his remarks that he was a ranchman and 
that the cowpunchers were employed by 
him. The elder Miss Roberts leaned for- 
ward and thanked him for his assistance. 
He swept the carriage and its occupants 
with a pair of fine reckless eyes, acknowl- 
edged the lady’s thanks by a bow and 
turned cavalierly on his heel. Nancy won- 
dered whether pluck and insolence like 
this were characteristic of the West, or 
whether the young Englishman had 
brought them across the ocean with him as 
a natal heritage. 

Her aunt was too tired from the jour- 
ney to go out to the hotel dinner and 
Nancy went alone. The head waiter was 
full of apologies, but the hotel was so 
crowded, it being the tourist season, that 
he was afraid he couldn’t give her a table 
to herself. Would she mind sharing one 
for a day or two with some other guests? 
Miss Roberts would not mind at all, and 
she presently found herself alone at a 
table studying frescoes and mural decora- 
tions during the delays between the 
courses, for the San Augustine Hotel is 
unique, the building being an old Span- 
ish convent remodeled. She brought her 
eyes and attention back from the ceiling 
to sce a young man seat himself in the 
chair opposite her. A moment more and 
it came to her that he was the English- 
man who had stopped their runaway. 

The young man’s languid eyes took 
her in as impersonally as if she had been 
a bit of the scenery. If her taking points 
impinged on his appreciation he gave no 
sign, but looked somberly past her with 
a dogged lack of interest foreign to her 
experience. For one so young he seemed 
to her far gone in weariness with life. She 
wondered what dire evil had brought that 
disdain of joy to his fine eyes, what ill 
throw of fate had condemned him to a 
false interpretation of existence; and 
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wondering, she yet admitted a charm in 
him not hard to define and not easy to 
evade. He was apparently just in from 
the range, to judge from the laced boots 
and the flannel shirt, and she was willing 
to hazard her judgment that he was of 
good breeding. His sunbaked face was 
forceful and clear-cut even though marred 
by a bitter recklessness, and the splendid 
outline of his head and shoulders, the 
lithe grace of his careless movements, be- 
spoke an acquaintance with the university 
cricket field no less than with the Western 
saddle. 

A common acquaintance introduced 
them after dinner. It appeared that the 
young man’s name was Harcourt and that 
he was the owner of the Three Circle Bar 
ranch. They talked for a few minutes, 
and his sardonic smile at her enthusiasm 
for the West stirred her hostility. Pres- 
ently he left abruptly. ; 

She did not see him again till the next 
day when, together, they flushed an ad- 
venture so startling in its primal appeal 
that early citizens, long since tamed by an 
encroaching civilization, harked back to 
frontier days for a parallel. 

A blanket of sunshine lay over the 
drowsy land. Peon and Anglo-Saxon 
alike lazed in a sun that beat against 
white or brown adobe walls. The marks 
of peace were heavy on the plaza. Far 
up in the bluest of skies two black specks 
wheeled and circled, buzzards searching 
for carrion on the plains below. 

On the porch of the San Augustine 
Miss Nancy Roberts and the other guests 
found the warmth delicious. Presently 
Val Harcourt sauntered up and dropped 
into a chair. At his indifferent greeting a 
flame of resentment beat the quick blood 
into the girl’s face. What right had he 
to assume such an attitude toward life? 
She had seen, not five minutes before, 
young Lamb, a white-faced consumptive, 
a mere boy of skin and bones, make sport 
with nimble wit and merry eyes. The lad 
was face to face with death, and it had 
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made her throat ache to see with what fine 
spirit he had accepted the fact. And this 
athlete with splendid muscles and bound- 
ing health girded at his difficulties and let 
them conquer him. No doubt he thought 
himself to have taken a fine position. She 
told herself she had no patience with him. 
Into the stillness struck a wild whoop, fol- 
lowed by an exulting chorus of yells. 
Then came a crackling like a bunch of 
fire crackers. Amid a whirl of dust half 
a dozen shouting horsemen swept into the 
plaza. The whisper ran from lips to lips 


that this was Black Dave’s gang of horse - 


thieves and rustlers. One moment doors 
and windows were filled with eager curious 
eyes; the next only vacant spaces greeted 
Black Dave’s murderous ruffians. <A 
stronger passion than curiosity had made 
the peaceful citizens of Tucson decamp. 

But two chairs on the San Augustine 
porch still held their occupants. The 
Englishman sat tight. Miss Nancy also 
still held the fort, very white but very de- 
termined. 

“You’d better go in, Miss Roberts,” 
advised Harcourt curtly. 

“So had you,” she retorted scornfully. 

He looked at her in a large surprise. 
Then he explained, “These are not cow- 
boys on a monthly tear. They are border 
ruffians capable of any deviltry.” 

“Even of shooting at Mr. Harcourt,” 
she mocked. 

The desperadoes were watcring their 
horses at the trough in the plaza, and at 
precisely this moment one of them punc- 
tuated the remark of Miss Roberts by 
sending a random shot toward the hotel. 

“If you would go in, Miss Roberts—” 

Harcourt left his sentence unfinished. 
He could not very well explain that he 
was waiting for her exit to put into action 
the revolver which he always carricd as a 
protection against rattlesnakes. 

She looked at him defiantly. “But then 
I’m going to stay as long as you do.” 

It would be hard to say just what reck- 
Jess impulse stirred the girl to such a mad 
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course. It had back of it a desire to make 
this Englishman “sit up,” as he himself 
might have phrased it. She would show 
him that a girl, just out from the civiliza- 
tion of the East, could stand there under 
fire as quictly as he could. She wasn’t go- 
ing to let him plume himself on being the 
only person that had not hunted cover. 
Besides, she had a soothing suspicion that 
the intruders were merely drunken cow- 
boys “shooting up the town.” It was per- 
haps well for her peace of mind that she 
did not know that Tucson is usually as de- 
void of such exhibitions as New York. 

At her words the Englishman jumped 
to his fect. ‘ . 

“Oh, if you put it that way,” he said. 

But he was too late. The attention of 
the bandits was already attracted to the 
man who had had the temerity to stay in 
the open. The girl they did not notice 
because she was behind a projecting pil- 
lar. 

Harcourt shrugged and resumed his 
seat. 

“What the hell you doing here? 
Everybody hunts cover when the Lazy 
P outfit comes a-shooting,” shouted the 
leader. 

He was a big dark scowling ruffian, 
and the Englishman looked him over with 
a serene disgust. 

“So you’re the Lazy P outfit, are you?” 
he drawled. 

“Got anything to say against it?” chal- 
lenged Black Dave. 

A certain grim amusement shone in 
Harcourt’s eyes. 

“Well, no. It speaks for itself. One 
hesitates to suggest that the Dirty J 
would be a more appropriate name.” 

For the first time in his career Black 
Dave was at a loss. This gentle well-bred 
insolence was outside his comprehension, 
and because he did not understand it, an 
undefined something akin to fear shocked 
through him. Surely this indolent youth 
with the scornful eyes must hold a good 
hand since he played his cards so boldly. 
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Could theyr have laid a trap for him? Or 
might there be treachery among his men? 
This last was no new fear with him. Black 
Dave was many times a murderer and 
there was a price on his head. He knew 
they would betray him for the reward if 
they dared. They hated him and it was 
only through fear he had kept the upper 
hand so long. Now his villainous eyes 
swept over them in black suspicion, only 
to come back to Harcourt angrily. 

“This here porch—” He stopped from 
a paucity of words. 

“Yes, this porch?” queried Harcourt. 
“Do you pay rent for it? I fancied that 
my friends and I had located it.” 

“Then, by God, I jump the claim,” 
roared Black Dave. 

He whipped a six-shooter from his hol- 
ster and shot away the leg of Harcourt’s 
chair. Plainly he was working himself 
into a rage sufficient to justify murder. 
The young Englishman picked himself 
up and sauntered to the edge of the 
piazza. His attitude was careless, debo- 
nair even, but the glint in his blue eyes 
was steelly. 

“TI wouldn’t, Amigo. It’s a bad habit 
to shoot nails into your own coffin,” he 
suggested suavely. 

Such audacity had found but one par- 
allel in the experience of these border mis- 
creants. His very daring furnished the 
clue to his identity. Through the outlaw’s 
sodden brain there flashed a sudden light. 
He ripped out an oath. “It’s Harcourt— 
Harcourt of the Three Circle Bar ranch,” 
he cried exultantly. 

“How did you guess it?” jeered the 
cowman. 

“I swore I’d pay you for getting 
Manuel Tencfrio hanged and I’m right 
glad to scttle accounts to-day. I like you 
better dead than alive, Mr. Val Harcourt. 
You’ve always been in our way.” 

“Flattered, I’m sure.” 

“Was you the man that took Manuel?” 
demanded another of the outlaws. 

“T had that pleasure.” Then his eyes 
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wandered genially over the lowering 
faces. “Sorry I couldn’t have bagged his 
friends, too. Nothing like making a thor- 
ough job, you know.” 

His disdainful insolence, his magnifi- 
cent scorn of the worst they could do was 
something for the gods to admire. It 
roused an impotent fury in the outlaw 
chief’s murderous heart. This man was 
his master and he had a cur’s longing to 
see this easy fearlessness laid low.. Black 
Dave leaned forward to fire, and at the 
same instant two shots rang out almost 
simultaneously from the back door of the 
Silver Dollar saloon. Harcourt clutched 
at the hitching post beside him, as Black 
Dave pitched forward from his saddle to 
the ground. The saloon vomited four 
armed cowpunchers into the street, but 
the border ruffians were already spurring 
their horses toward safety. 

“Ran it rather fine, didn’t you, Jim,” 
said Harcourt nonchalantly. “That devil 
Black Dave would have had me in another 
moment. I fancy you had better take him 
over to the Silver Dollar and if he’s dead 
send for an undertaker. And you might 
send Dr. Holmes here to look at my leg. 
That ass Johnnie punctured it. It’s very 
like him to hit the wrong man.” 

He turned to Miss Roberts and found 
her sitting white and limp in her chair. 
The girl had stayed at first out of bra- 
vado, and afterward in a_ fascinated 
horror to watch this mad youth embrace 
danger and trifle with death. She had 
never seen sudden death before, and the 
shock of it jarred through her from brain 
to fingertips. She recognized now that 
she had been in a paralysis of fear for 
Harcourt. The blood beats surging 
through her in a tumult of relief told her 
thus much. And on account of this new 
fierce delight of mingled pain and joy 
her illogical woman’s instinct punished 
him because the presence of safety or dan- 
ger to him had power to snatch her from 
life to death and back again to life. 

He stood between her and that hideous 


THERE WAS A CERTAIN NOBILITY OF MANNER ABOUT HIM THAT DREW HER MIGHTILY 
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thing that lay in the white dust and 
stared blankly into the blue sky. There 
was pity and a grave solicitude in the face 
which looked down into hers. 

‘May I take you to your aunt?” 

Her spirit flamed into speech, at least 
such part of her feeling as she cared for 
him to know. It was the truth, even 
though it was far from being the whole 
truth. “No, sir, you may not. How dare 
you jeer at life as you do? You defied 
him, you taunted him, you maddened him, 
and then your men killed him. Are you a 
god that you can play with death as you 
please?” —. 

Then, white and wretched, sobbing, on 
the verge of collapse, she brushed past 
him into the hotel corridor. 


II 


Harcourt was naturally an active out- 
of-doors man, and it roiled his impatient 
temper to have to'spend the next few days 
in idleness while he watched Miss Roberis 
go riding with her aunt or in a party with 
others. For he had met no woman for 
many years that had interested him so 
much as this one with the dark-fringed 
eager eyes and the impulsive zest for life. 
He would crawl out on the porch with the 
help of a walking stick and enviously sce 
her drive away with Johnnie of the bi- 
cycle episode. 

To be sure nobody could possibly be 
jealous of Johnnie Smith. He was a 
good-natured soul, always ready to laugh 
at the merest semblance of a joke, even 
though it should be directed against him- 
self. He was weak as putty and always 
took color from his associates. It was be- 
cause Johnnie was what he was that Har- 
court had lent him as guide to Miss Rob- 
erts and her aunt in their drives about the 
country. Harcourt and his men had come 
in from the range with a big bunch of 
cattle which he had sold for eastern ship- 
ment, but the inspector who was to make 
the “cut” had not yet appeared, so they 
had time on their hands. 
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Though he did not know it Harcourt 
was serving himself well in appointing 
Johnnie to the post of guide, for the 
young Englishman was Johnnie’s chief 
object of admiration. The puncher would 
talk by the hour about his daring, his 
horsemanship, his skill at roping. How- 
ever far he might diverge he always came 
back to Harcourt in the end, and John- 
nie was far too simple to suspect that the 
girl had diverted the conversation again 
to that topic. What the elder Miss Rob- 
erts thought is not a matter of record. 

Yet though Miss Roberts was so de- 
lighted with the West it amused Harcourt 
to see how her latent missionary blood was 
insistent on reformation. He heard her 
expostulate with Johnnie the day after 
that youth lost his last cent playing rou- 
lette at the Silver Dollar. 

“Faro is the game where you get a run 
for your money. I hadn’t ought to have 
played the wheel,” confessed the puncher 
cheerfully. - 

“You oughtn’t to play either of them. 
It’s gambling.” ~ 

Johnnie did not understand why he 
ought not, but he acquiesced. 

“The trouble with you, Johnnie, is that 
you’re weak,” the girl told him plainly. 

“Yes’m,” he agreed promptly. ‘“Onct 
when I was punching for the C. A. Bar 
outfit I set in a game—” 

“Oh, I don’t want to hear any of your 
disreputable reminiscences,” she told him 
with a laughing impatience. “I want you 
to have some self-respect and resent my 
telling you this. If it had been a man 
that said it you should have knocked him 
down—but you wouldn’t,” she finished 
helplessly. “You would only say, “I 
reckon that’s so.’ ” 

“Yes’m, I reckon that’s so,” agreed 
Johnnie, and wondered why Harcourt, 
from the porch, shouted just then. It was 
his first honest laugh in many years. 

Occasionally Harcourt managed to get 
a half-hour with her on the porch, during 
which they usually disagreed as cordially 
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as possible. Both of them were fighting 
against the attraction that was drawing 
them together. Silences were likely to 
grow full-pulsed, and their differences had 
for each of them a stimulating interest; 
indeed, for Harcourt, an interest of such 
moment that it implied an awakening to 
rebirth. Years ago he had voluntarily ab- 
negated life, so far as a man may do so 
and yet draw breath. He had surrendered 
the hopes of youth and deliberately stifled 
its fine enthusiasms. Because his be- 
trothed and his best friend had played 
him false he had buried himself in a hell 
of his own devising. Nobody had ever 
intruded on his sardonic reticence till 
Nancy Roberts had thrown down the 
gauntlet to him. In effect she accused 
him of cowardice and selfishness, and look- 


ing at himself with honest eyes he ad- - 


mitted the truth of the charge. He had 
locked all the doors that led to his best 
self and had thrown away the keys. Con- 
tact with her fine brave spirit shamed him 
from his parsimonious frugality of spirit. 

One day Johnnie brought Two Bits 
around and Harcourt mounted for a ride 
with Miss Roberts. It was her first ex- 
perience on an Arizona broncho and Har- 
court explained to her the method of 
guiding with the rein rather than with 
the bit. 

He was still weak and after a few miles 
they threw the reins to the ground, un- 
saddled, and rested under the shadow of 
some live oaks. There had been many 
winter rains and the fillaree covered the 
desert and made it green. Great fes- 
toons of mistletoe depended from the live 
oaks. A yellow-splashcd hill in front of 
them showed a riot of wild poppies in 
bloom, and behind stood out sharply de- 
fined against the purple sky-line the clear, 
ragged edge of violet-blue mountains. 

Nancy took it all in silently. The 
young man, leaning easily on an elbow, 
seemed to find his companion more inter- 
esting than the scenery. He was content 
simply to watch her rapt appreciation 
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and her frank good looks, almost boyish 
in effect. Surely, he thought, she was the 
rarest and most to be desired of earth’s 
creatures. 

“Isn’t it good to be alive—and here?” 
she asked. 

He smiled. “Yes, it is good to be alive 
—and here,” he agreed. “It is the sign 
of a true Westerner that no matter where 
he goes these big empty spaces call to him 
with a thousand memories. You remem- 
ber Millard’s song of the Southwest : 


‘Call it the land athirst 
Call it the land acurst, 
Or what you will; 
There where the heat-lines twirl 
And wild dust-devils whirl, 
His heart turns still.’ 


I’m glad it makes its appeal to you.” 

“And I’m glad you are glad. It shows 
you do care for the land. You know 
Westerners are expected always to talk 
as if they had made the mountains and 
the plains themselves.” 

“They do assume a proprietary air,” 
he admitted. “I fancy it is because it 
has got into their blood till they really 
are a part of it. I don’t suppose I could 
live in England now, even if I wanted to 
—which I don’t.” This last clause came 
with a bitter emphasis which had of late 
been almost entirely absent from his talk. 
It was the first reference he had yet made 
to his previous life. 

She looked up quickly, a shy sympathy 
in her eyes, as if about to speak, but ap- 
parently she changed her mind. He went 
on quietly. 

“If any one had told me I was a coward 
I should probably have made him sorry. 
But it would have been true. It is ignoble 
to cherish a hurt, and that is what I have 
done. To avoid the chance of pain I have 
narrowed my life to the elimination of 
both pleasure and profit. I wanted to 
play off my own bat, to live my life en- 
tirely alone. You have shown me that’s 
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all wrong. Well, I suppose one can al- 
ways begin again.” 

Her hand went out to him impulsively. 
Their eyes met for a moment warmly, yet 
not quite in frank friendship. Neither of 
them could compass the platonic. 

The afternoon wore away, both of them 
resting in a warm happiness. Swifts dart- 
ed about over the sand. Occasionally a 
jack rabbit cocked his long ears at them. 
Sometimes they were happy in silence, 
more often they talked. He told her of 
life on the range; of days spent in the 
dust of the drag driver, of nights in the 
open with a saddle for a pillow when 
countless stars filled the southern sky. 
He talked of the round-up, of curious 
traits of horses and cattle; and always 
she listened with an avid interest in this 
part of his life about which she knew so 
little. There was about him the well-bred 
Englishman’s reluctance to exploit him- 
self. Nancy Roberts had heard much 
about his fine riding and his fearlessness. 
Johnnie had made her thrill with the story 
of how Harcourt had gone out alone and 
taken Tenefrio from among his comrades, 
but she didn’t get much satisfaction out 
of the account she forced Harcourt to 
give her of the episode. 

“Well, you know, I went out after him 
—and I happened to find him—and then 
we went to Tucson.” 

“I should think you would be ashamed 
to be carrying around so much kudos for 
nothing. It is a plain fraud to have the 
reputation of being the nerviest—isn’t 
that the word?—the nerviest man in Pima 
county just on account of a little thing 
like that,” she mocked. 

“Oh, people are such asses. They are 
always inventing some tommyrot about 
you,” he explained uneasily. “Don’t you 
think we had better be going?” 

His eagerness to change the subject 
brought a smile to her lips. “Perhaps we 
had. I don’t want a search party out 
after us. It would worry auntie.” 

She watched him blanket and saddle 
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the horses with a rapid certainty of touch. 

“You'll not find anything made by man 
more beautiful than a cowman’s saddle,” 
he was telling her. “It’s a work of art. 
Funny thing, too, even Remington falls 
down when he tries to draw a cow saddle.” 

The girl, however, was not thinking 
about what he said, but of the man that. 
said it. He was dressed in the ordinary 
garb of the Western cattleman, but every- 
thing he wore was carried with an air. 
He looked the thoroughbred, not undis- 
tinguished. There was a certain nobility 
of manner about him that drew her 
mightily. 

He turned unexpectedly and surprised 
the light in her face. Instantly he tossed 
the bridle rein over Two Bits’ head to the 
ground and deserted the horse. As he 
came toward her she noticed that his in- 
dolent eyes were lit now by a soft bril- 
liancy. She knew that the moment had 
come when he was about to speak, that 
her maiden defenses would not avail to 
postpone the crisis. A vague alarm fil- 
tered through her. She could no longer 
meet him all pretense and smiling indif- 
ference. The long lashes drooped over 
her telltale eyes to the flushing cheeks. 
She wondered if he could hear her ham- 


‘ mering heart. 


He forgot he was an Englishman, of 
the class that covers emotion as a thing 
not in good form, and his voice rang ju- 
bilantly. 

“Could you, Miss Roberts? Could you 
care, Nancy? I had meant not to speak 
now. I had meant to wait until I had 
shown myself another man, but if you 
care, too— Do you, Nancy?” 

She did, but she wasn’t going to let 
him be too happy just yet if she could 
help it. The best of women delight in 
occasional cruelties to the man they care 
most for. ‘“You’re in a dreadful hurry, 
sir. Do you expect me to fall in love with 
you all in a minute? Of course I like 
you, or I shouldn’t have tried to break 
through that thick crust of rudeness—” 
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He laughed happily. ‘“Let’s stick to 
our muttons. We’re not talking about 
my rudeness just now. That’s a subject 
will wait. I’m trying to find out whether 
I’m such a lucky beggar as to have you 
care for me.” 

“Are you sure you would be lucky if I 
did?” 

“Quite sure. That’s not open to dis- 
cussion. Did you say you cared?” 

“No, I didn’t say it. Perhaps I’m not 
even thinking of saying it. Are you al- 
ways so impatient as this? My goodness, 
we would be quarreling all the time.” 

“The prospect is alluring. Did you 
say—?” 

“Oh, dear! You’re developing parrot 
tricks. Your vocabulary is very limited.” 
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“Just now it is reduced to three words 
with variations. Listen! Do you hear 
that quail calling to its mate? Same tune 
in another language.” 

“You appear to be up on that tune.” 
Then, at sight of his face, she cried con- 
tritely: “Oh, I didn’t mean that. I truly 
didn’t. I was just—” 

“Just fencing to make time. Well, I'll 
give you all the time you want to con- 
sider, if you’ll promise to say yes when 
you have done all your thinking.” 

““You’re very gencrous.” She looked at 
him under slanting lids. “T’ll avail my- 
self of your kind offer, thank you. And 
now if you'll help me mount—” 

He laughed happily. “Maybe I had 
better get in practice.” 


A LEGEND OF GOLD 
By Charles Hamilton Musgrove 


servis craved one boon of God 
After his fall, as his own to hold; 
So He gave him a mite in Heaven’s sight, 
But lo! the gift that He gave was—gold. 


And Lucifer wrought with the rugged ore 
Till he fashioned it wondrous fair, and then 
He set a price on the precious store, ' 
And the price was the blood and tears of men. 


Blood and tears! and the price was paid; 
Blood was nothing, and tears were free; 

And Lucifer smiled at the fools and said: 
“Surely your souls should belong to me!” 


So he offered the earth with its golden heart, 
And the seas with their fleets from pole to pole; 
And they looked with lust on the world-wide mart, 
And said in their hearts,—‘‘It is worth the soul!” 


And kings were they, and they ruled right well, 
Gorgeously sped their sovereign day 

But Lucifer hath their souls in Hell, 
And their gold and their empires—where are they? 
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CHAPTER VIII 


A STRING OF GOLD BEADS 


self down before the fire, Bates en- 
tered with a fresh supply of wood. 
I watched him narrowly for some sign of 
perturbation, but he was not to be caught 
off guard. Possibly he had not heard the 
shots in the wood; at any rate, he 
tended the fire with his usual gravity, and 
after brushing the hearth paused respect- 
fully. 

“Is there anything further, sir?” 

“T believe not, Bates. Oh! here’s a 
hammer I picked up out in the grounds 
a bit ago. I wish you'd see if it belongs 
to the house.” 

He examined the implement with care 
and shook his head. 

“It doesn’t belong here, I think, sir. 
But we sometimes find tools left by the 
carpenters that worked on the house. 
Shall I put this in the tool chest, sir?’ 

“Never mind. I need such a thing 
now and then and I'll keep it handy.” 

“Very good, Mr. Glenarm.” 

We were not getting anywhere; the 
fellow was certainly an incomparable 
actor. 

“You must find it pretty lonely here, 
Bates? Don’t hesitate to go to the vil- 
lage when you like.” 


A MOMENT after I had flung my- 


“T thank you, Mr. Glenarm; but I am 
not much for idling. I keep a few books 
by me for the evenings. Annandale is not 
what you would exactly call a diverting 
village.” 

“I fancy not. But the caretaker over 
at the summer resort has even a lonelier 
time, I suppose. That’s what Id call a 
pretty cheerless job,—watching summer 
cottages in the winter.” 

“That’s Morgan, sir. I meet him occa- 
sionally when I go to the village; he’s a 
very worthy person, I should call him, on 
slight acquaintance.” 

“No doubt of it, Bates. Any time 
through the winter you want to have him 
in for a social glass, it’s all right with 
me.” 

When I plunged into the wood in the 
middle of the next afternoon it was with 
the definite purpose of returning to the 
upper end of the lake for an interview 
with Morgan, who had, so Bates informed 
me, a small house back of the cottages. 

I took the canoe I had chosen for my 
own use from the boat-house and paddled 
up the lake. The air was still warm, but 
the wind that blew out of the south tasted 
of rain. I scanned the water and the bor- 
ders of the lake for signs of life,—more 
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particularly, I may as well admit, for a 
certain maroon canoe and a girl in a red 
tam-o’-shanter ; but lake and summer cot- 
tages were mine alone. I landed and be- 
gan at once my search for Morgan. 
There were many paths through the 
woods back of the cottages, and I fol- 
lowed several futilely before I at last 
found a small house snugly hid away in 
a thicket of young maples. 

The man I was looking for came to the 
door quickly in response to my knock. 

“Good afternoon, Morgan.” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Glenarm,” he 
said, taking the pipe from his mouth the 
better to grin at me. He showed no sign 
of surprise, and I was nettled by his cool 
reception. There was, I felt, a certain 
element of recklessness in my visit to the 
house of a man who had shown so singu- 
lar an interest in my affairs, and his cool 
greeting vexed me. 

“Morgan—” I began. 

““Won’t you come in and rest yourself, 
Mr. Glenarm?” he interrupted. “I 
reckon you're tired from your trip 
over—” 

“Thank you, no,” I snapped. 

“Suit yourself, Mr. Glenarm.” He 
seemed to like my name and gave it a dis- 
agreeable drawling emphasis. 

“Morgan, you are an infernal black- 
guard. You have tried twice to kill 
me—” 

“We'll call it that, if you like,”—and 
he grinned. “But you’d: better cut off one 
for this.” 

’ He lifted the gray fedora hat from his 
head, and poked his finger through a hole 
in the top. ! 

“You’re a pretty fair shot, Mr. Glen- 
arm. The fact about me is,”—and he 
winked,—“the honest truth is, I’m all out 
of practice. Why, sir, when I saw you 
paddling out on the lake this afternoon I 
sighted you from the casino half a dozen 
times with my gun, but I was afraid to 
risk it.” He seemed to be shaken with 


inner mirth. “If I’d missed, I wasn’t sure © 


you’d be scared to death!” 
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For'a novel diversion I heartily recom- 
mend a meeting with the assassin who has, 
only a few days or hours before, tried to 
murder you. I know of nothing in the 
way of social adventure that is quite 
equal to it. 

“Morgan, I hope you understand that 
I am not responsible for any injury my 
grandfather may have inflicted on you. 
I hadn’t seen him for several years before 
he died. I was never at Glenarm before in 
my life, so it’s a little rough for you to 
visit your displeasure on me.” 

He smiled tolerantly as I spoke. I 
knew—and he knew that I did—that no 
ill feeling against my grandfather lay 
back of his interest in my affairs. 

“You’re not quite the man your grand- 
father was, Mr. Glenarm. You’ll excuse 
my bluntness, but I take it that you’re a 
frank man yourself. He was a very keen 
person, and, I’m afraid,”—he chuckled 
with evident satisfaction to himself,— 
“I’m really afraid, Mr. Glenarm, that 
you’re not!” 

“There you have it, Morgan! I fully 
agree with you! I’m as dull as an oyster; 
that’s the reason I’ve called on you for 
enlightenment. Consider that I’m here 
under a flag of truce, and let’s see if we 
can’t come to an agreement.” 

“It’s too late, Mr. Glenarm; too late. 
There was a time when we might have 
done some business; but that’s past now. 
You seem like a pretty decent fellow, too, 
and I’m sorry I didn’t see you sooner; 
but better luck next time.” 

“Well,” I said, seeing that I should 
only make myself ridiculous by trying to 
learn anything from him, “I hope our 
little spats through windows and on walls 
won’t interfere with our pleasant social 
relations. And I don’t hesitate to tell 
you,”—I was exerting myself to keep 
down my anger,—“that if I catch you on 
my ground again I'll fill you with lead 
and sink you in the lake.” 

“Thank you, sir,” he said, with so per- 
fect an imitation of Bates’ voice and man- 
ner that I smiled in spite of myself. 
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“And now, if you’ll promise not to fire 
into my back [ll wish you good day. 
Otherwise—” 

He snatched off his hat and bowed pro- 
foundly. “It'll suit me much better to 
continue handling the case on your own 
grounds,” he said, as though he referred 
to a business matter. “Killing a man on 
your own property requires some explain- 
ing—you may have noticed it?” 

“Yes; I commit most of my murders 
away from home,” I said. “I formed the 
habit early in life. Good day, Morgan.” 

As I turned away he closed his door 
with a slam,—a delicate way of assuring 
me that he was acting in good faith, and 
not preparing to puncture my back with 
a rifle-ball. I regained the lake-shore, 
feeling no great discouragement over the 
lean results of my interview, but rather 
a fresh zest for the game, whatever the 
game might be. | 

The sun was going his ruddy way be- 
yond St. Agatha’s as I drove my canoe 
into a little cove near which the girl in 
the tam-o’-shanter had disappeared the 
day before. The shore was high here and 
at the crest was a long curved bench of 
stone, boldly reminiscential of Alma 
Tadema, and as clearly the creation of 
John Marshall Glenarm as though his 
name had been carved upon it. 

It was assuredly a spot for a pipe and 
a mood, and as the shadows crept through 
the wood before me and the water, stirred 
by the rising wind, began to beat below, 
I invoked the one and yielded to the other. 
Something in the withered grass at my 
fect caught my eye. I bent and picked up 
a string of gold beads, dropped there, no 
doubt, by some girl from the school or 
careless member of the summer colony. 
I counted the separate beads—they were 
round and there were fifty of them. The 
proper length for one turn about a girl’s 
throat, perhaps; not more than that! I 
lifted my eyes and looked off toward St. 
Agatha’s. 

“Child of the red tam-o’-shanter, I’m 
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very sorry I was rude to you yesterday, 
for I liked your steady stroke with the 
paddle; and I admired, even more, the 
way you spurned me when you saw that 
among all the cads in the world I am 
number one in Class A. And these golden 
bubbles (O girl of the red tam-o’-shan- 
ter!), if they are not yours you shall help 
me to find the owner, for we are neighbors, 
you and I, and there must be peace be- 
tween our houses.” 

With this foolishness I rose, thrust the 
beads into my pocket, and paddled home 
in the waning glory of the sunset. 

That night, as I was going quite late 
to bed, bearing a candle to light me 
through the dark hall to my room, I 
heard a curious sound, as of some one 
walking in the house. At first I thought 
Bates was still abroad, but I waited, lis- 
tening for several minutes, without being 
able to mark the exact direction of the 
sound or to identify it with him. I went 
on to the door of my room, and still a 
muffled step seemed to follow me,—first 
it had come from below, then it was much 
like some one going up _ stairs,—but 
where? In my own room I still heard 
steps, light, slow but distinct. Again 
there was a stumble and a hurried recov- 
ery,— ghosts, I reflected, do not fall down 
stairs! 

The sound died away, seemingly in 
some distant part of the house, and 
though I prowled about for an hour it did 
not recur that night. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE GIRL AND THE RABBIT 


Wind and rain rioted in the wood, and 
occasionally both fell upon the library 
windows with a howl and a splash. The 
tempest had wakened me; it seemed that 
every chimney in the house held a scream- 
ing demon. We were now well launched 
upon December, and I was growing used 
to my surroundings. I had offered myself 
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frequently as a target by land and water ; 
I had sat on the wall and tempted fate; 
and I had roamed the house constantly 
expecting to surprise Bates in some act 
of treachery; but the days were passing 
monotonously. Twice I had seen the red 
tam-o’-shanter far through the wood, and 
once I had passed my young acquaint- 
ance with another girl, a dark, laughing 
youngster, walking in the highway, and 
she had bowed to me indifferently. Even 
the ghost in the wall proved inconstant, 
but I had twice heard the steps without 
being able to account for them. 

Memory kept plucking my sleeve with 
reminders of my grandfather. I was 
touched at finding constantly his mar- 
ginal notes in the books he had collected 
with so much intelligence and loving care. 
It occurred to me that some memorial, a 
tablet attached to the outer wall, or per- 
haps, more properly placed in the chapel, 
would be fitting; and I experimented 
with designs for it, covering many sheets 
of drawing-paper in an effort to set forth 
in a few words some hint of his character. 
On this gray morning I produced this: 


1835 
CBe Fife of Fon Marshall Bfenarm 
twas @ testimony fo tBe virtue of 
generosity, forBearance and gentfeness 
TBe Beautiful tings Be Loved 
were nof nobler fBan Sis own daps 
His grandson (wGo served Sim {£f) 
writes tis of Sim 
1901 

I had sketched these words on a picce 
of cardboard and was studying them crit- 
ically when Bates came in with wood. 

“They’re unmistakable snowflakes, sir,” 
he remarked from the window. “We're in 
for winter now.” 

It was undeniably snow; great lazy 
flakes of it were crowding down upon the 
wood. 

Bates had not mentioned Morgan or 
referred even remotely to the pistol-shot 
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of my first night, and he had certainly 
conducted himself as a model servant. 
The gardener at St. Agatha’s, a Scotch- 
man named Ferguson, had visited him 
several times, and I had surprised them 
once innocently enjoying their pipes and 
whisky and water in the kitchen. 

“They are having trouble at the school, 
sir,” observed Bates. 

“The young ladies running a little 
wild, eh?” 

“Sister Theresa’s ill, sir. Ferguson 
told me last night. And Ferguson says 
that Miss Devereux’s devotion to her aunt 
is quite touching.” 

I stood up straight and stared at Bates’ 
back—he was trying to stop the rattle 
which the wind had set up in one of the 
windows. 

“Miss Devereux !” 

“That’s the name, sir,—rather odd, I 
should call it.” 

“Yes, it is rather odd,” I said, com- 
posed again, but not referring to the 
name. My mind was busy with a certain 
paragraph in my grandfather’s will: 


“Should he fail at any time during said 
year to comply with this provision, said 
property shall at once revert to my gen- 
eral estate, and become, without reserva- 
tion, and without necessity for any pro- 
cess of law, the property, absolutely, of 
Marian Devereux, of the County and 
State of New York.” 


“Your grandfather was very fond of 
her, sir. She and Sister Theresa were 
abroad at the time he died. It was my 
sorrowful duty to tell them the sad news 
in New York, sir, when they landed.” 

“The devil it was!” It irritated me to 
remember that Bates knew exactly the na- 
ture of my grandfather’s will. Sister 
Theresa and her niece were doubtless 
calmly awaiting my failure to remain at 
Glenarm House during the disciplinary 
year. 

I had given little thought to Sister 
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Theresa since coming to Glenarm. She 
had derived her knowledge of me from 
my grandfather, and, such being the case, 
she would naturally look upon me as a 
blackguard and a menace to the peace of 
the neighborhood. I had therefore kept 
rigidly to my own side of the stone wall. 

“Bates !? 

He was moving toward the door with 
his characteristic slow step. 

“If your friend Morgan, or any one 
else, should shoot me, or if I should 
tumble into the lake, or otherwise end my 
earthly career—Bates |” 

His eyes had slipped from mine to the 
window and I spoke his name sharply. 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“Then Sister Theresa’s niece would 
get this property and everything else 
that belonged to Mr. Glenarm.” 

“That’s my understanding of the mat- 
ter, sir.” 

“Morgan, the caretaker, has tried to 
kill me twice since I came here. He fired 
at me through the window the night I 
came,—Bates !”? 

I waited for his eyes to meet mine 
again. His hands opened and shut sev- 
eral times and alarm and fear convulsed 
his face. 

“Bates, I’m trying my best to think 
well of you; but I want you to under- 
stand,”—I smote the table with my 
clenched hand,—“that if these women, or 
your employer, Mr. Pickering, or that 
damned hound Morgan, or you—damn 
you, I don’t know who or what you are! 
—think you can scare me away from 
here, you’ve waked. up the wrong man; 
and I'll tell you another thing,—and you 
may repeat it to your school-teachers and 
to Mr. Pickering, who pays you, and to 
Morgan, whom somebody has hired to 
kill me,—that I’m going to keep faith 
with my dead grandfather, and that when 
I’ve spent my year here and done what 
that old man wished me to do, I’ll give 
them this house and every acre of ground 
and every damned dollar the estate car- 
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ries with it. And now one other thing! 
I suppose there’s a sheriff or some kind of 
a constable with jurisdiction over this 
place, and I could have the whole lot of 
you put into jail for conspiracy, but I’m 
going to stand out against you alone,— 
do you understand me, you hypocrite, 
you stupid, slinking spy? Answer me, 
quick, before I throw you out of the 
room !”? 

I had worked myself into a great pas- 
sion and fairly roared my challenge, 
pounding the table in my rage. 

“Yes, sir; I quite understand you, sir. 
But I’m afraid, sir—” 

“Of course you’re afraid!” I shouted, 
enraged anew by his halting speech. 
“You have every reason in the world to 
be afraid. You’ve probably heard that 
I’m a bad lot and a worthless adventurer; 
but you can tell Sister Theresa or Picker- 
ing or anybody you please that I’m ten 
times as bad as I’ve ever been painted. 
Now clear out of here!” 

I knocked about the library all morning 
without easing my spirit, and after lunch- 
eon I went out for a tramp. Winter had 
indeed come and possessed the earth, and 
it had given me a new landscape. The 
snow continued to fall in great, heavy 
flakes, and the ground was whitening fast. 

A rabbit’s track caught my eye and I 
followed it, hardly conscious that I did so. 
Then the clear print of two small shoes 
mingled with the rabbit’s trail. A few 
moments later I picked up an overshoe, 
probably lost in the chase by one of Sister 
Theresa’s girls, I reflected. I remembered 
that while at Tech I had collected a di- 
versity of memorabilia from school-girl 
acquaintances, and here I was beginning 
a new series with a string of beads and an 
overshoe! 

A rabbit is always an attractive quarry. 
Few things besides riches are so elusive, 
and the little fellows have, I am sure, a 
shrewd humor peculiar to themselves. I 
rather envied the school-girl who had 
ventured forth for a walk in the first 
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snow-storm of the season, and recalled 
Aldrich’s turn on Gautier’s lines as I fol- 
lowed the double trail: 


“Howe’er you tread, a tiny mould 
Betrays that light foot all the same; 
Upon this glistening, snowy fold 
At every step it signs your name.” 


A pretty autograph, indeed! The snow 
fell steadily and I tramped on over the 
joint signature of the girl and the rabbit. 
Near the lake they parted company, the 
rabbit leading off at a tangent, on a line 
parallel with the lake, while his pursuer’s 
steps pointed toward the boat-house. 

There was, so far as I knew, only one 
student of adventurous blood at St. 
Agatha’s, and I was not in the least sur- 
prised to see, on the little sheltered bal- 
cony of the boat-house, the red tam-o’- 
shanter. She wore, too, ‘the covert coat I 
remembered from the day I saw her first 
from the wall. Her back was toward me 
as I drew near; her hands were thrust 
into her pockets. She was evidently en- 
joying the soft mingling of the snow with 
the still, blue waters of the lake; and a 
girl and a snow-storm are, if you ask my. 
opinion, a pretty combination. The fact 
of a girl’s facing a winter storm argucs 
mightily in her favor,—testifies, if you 
will allow me, to a serene and dauntless 
spirit for one thing, and a sound consti- 
tution for another. 

I ran up the steps, my cap in one hand, 
her overshoe in the other. She drew back 
a trifle, just enough to bring my con- 
science to its knees. 

“I didn’t mean to listen that day. I 
just happened to be on the wall, and it 
was a thoroughly underbred trick—my 
twitting you about it—and I should have 
told you before if I’d known how to see 
you—” 

“May I trouble you for that shoe?” 
she said with tremendous dignity. 

They taught that cold disdain of man, 
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I supposed, as a required study at St. 
Agatha’s. 

“Oh, certainly! Won’t you allow me?” 

“Thank you, no!” 

She took the damp bit of rubber—a 
wet overshoe, even if small and hallowed 
by associations, isn’t pretty—as Venus 
might have received a soft-shell crab from 
the hand of a fresh young merman. I 
was between her and the steps to which 
her eyes turned longingly. 

“Of course, if you won’t accept my 
apology I can’t do anything about it; 
but I hope you understand that I’m sin- 
cere and humble, and anxious to be for- 
given.” 

“You seem to be making a good deal 
of a small matter—” 

“I wasn’t referring to the overshoe!” 
I said. 

She did not relent. 

“If you'll only go away—” 

She rested one hand against the corner 
of the boat-house, while she affixed the 
lost overshoe to her foot. She wore, I no- 
ticed, brown gloves with cuffs, 

“How can I go away! You children 
are always leaving things about for me 
to pick up. I’m perfectly worn out car- 
rying some girl’s beads about with me; 
and I spoiled a good glove on your over- 
shoe.” 

“T'll relieve you of the beads, if you 
please.” 

She thrust her hands into the pockets 
of her coat and shook the tam-o’-shanter 
slightly, to establish it in a more com- 
fortable spot on her head. The beads had 
been in my corduroy coat since I found 
them. I drew them out and gave them to 
her. 

“Thank you; thank you very much.” 

“Of course they are yours, Miss—” 

She thrust them into her pocket. 

“Of course they’re mine,” she said in- 
dignantly, and turned to go. 

“We'll waive proof of property and 
that sort of thing. I’m sorry not to estab- 
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lish a more neighborly feeling with St. 
Agatha’s. The stone wall may seem 
formidable, but it’s not of my building. 
I must open the gate. That wall’s a trifle 
steep for climbing.” 

I was amusing myself with the idea 
that my identity was a dark mystery to 
her. I had read English novels in which 
the young lord of the manor is always 
mistaken for the game-keeper’s son by 
the pretty daughter of the curate who has 
come home from school to be the belle of 
the county. But my lady of the red tam- 
o’-shanter was not a creature of illusions. 

“It serves a very good purpose—the 
wall, I mean—Mr. Glenarm.” 

She was walking down the steps and I 
followed, pleased to hear my name from 
her lips. I am not-a man to suffer a lost 
school-girl to cross my lands unattended 
in a snow-storm; and the piazza of a boat- 
house is not, I submit, a pleasant loafing- 
place on a winter day. She marched be- 
fore me, her hands in her pockets—I liked 
her particularly that way—with an easy 
swing and a light and certain step. Her 
remark about the wall did not encourage 
further conversation and I fell back upon 
the poets. : 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 


I quoted. 

“T have heard that—before!’ she said, 
half-turned her face and laughed as she 
hastened on. 

Her brilliant cheeks were a delight to 
the eye. The snow swirled about her, 
whitened the crown of her red cap and 
clung to her shoulders. Have you ever 
seen snow-crystals gleam, break, dissolve 
in fair, soft storm-blown hair? Do you 
know how a man will pledge his soul that 
a particular flake will never fade, never 
cease to rest upon a certain flying strand 
over a girlish temple? And he loses—his 
heart and his wager—in a breath! If you 
fail to understand these things, and are 
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furthermore unfamiliar with the fact that 
the color in the cheeks of a girl who walks 
abroad in a driving snow-storm marks the 
favor of heaven itself, then I waste time, 
and you will do well to rap at the door of 
another inn. 

“T’d rather missed you,” I said; “and, 
really, I should have been over to apolo- 
gize if I hadn’t been afraid.” 

“Sister Theresa is rather fierce,” she 
declared. “And we're not allowed to re- 
ceive gentlemen callers,—it says so in the 
catalogue.” 

So I imagined. I trust Sister Theresa 
is improving.” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“And Miss Devereux,—she is quite 
weil, I hope?” 

She turned her head my way as though 
to listen more carefully, and her step 
slackened for a moment; then she hurried 
blithely forward. 

“Oh, she’s always well, I believe.” 

“You know her, of course.” 

“Rather! She teaches music.” 

“So Miss Devereux is the music-teach- 
er, is she? Should you call her a popular 
teacher ?”? 

“The girls call her’—she seemed 
moved to mirth by the recollection— 
“Miss Prim and Prosy.” 

“Ugh!? I exclaimed sympathetically. 
“Tall and hungry-looking, with long 
talons that pound the keys with grim de- 
light. I know the sort.” 

“She’s a sight!”—and my guide 
laughed approvingly. “But we have to 
take her; she’s part of the treatment.” 

“You speak of St. Agatha’s as though 
it were a sanatorium.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad! There are worse.” 

We approached the gate. Her indif- 
ference to the storm delighted me. Here, 
I thought in my admiration, is a real 
product of the Western world. I felt that 
we had made strides toward such a com- 
radeship as it is proper should exist be- 
tween a school-girl in her teens and a male 
neighbor of twenty-seven. I was—going 
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back to English fiction—the young squire 
walking home with the curate’s pretty 
young daughter and conversing with fine 
condescension. 

“We girls all wish we could come over 
and help hunt the lost treasure. It must 
be simply splendid to live in a house 
where there’s a mystery,—-secret passages 
and chests of doubloons and all that sort 
of thing! My! Squire Glenarm, I sup- 
pose you spend all your nights exploring 
secret passages.” 

This free expression of opinion star- 
tled me, though she seemed wholly inno 
cent of impertinence. 

‘‘Who says there’s any secret about the 
house?” I demanded. 

“Oh, Ferguson, the gardener, and all 
the girls!” 

“I fear Ferguson is drawing on his 
imagination.” 

“Well, all the people in the village 
think so. I’ve heard the candy-shop wom- 
an speak of it often.” 

‘She'd better attend to her taffy,” I re- 
torted. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be sensitive about 
it! All us girls think it ever so romantic, 
and we call you sometimes the lord of the 
realm, and when we see you walking 
through the darkling wood at evenfall we 
say, ‘My lord is brooding upon the treas- 
ure chests.’ ” 

This, delivered in the stilted tone of 
one who was half-quoting and half-im- 
provising, was irresistibly funny, and I 
laughed with good will. 

“I hope you’ve forgiven me—” I 
kicked the gate to knock off the snow, and 
took the key from my pocket. 

“But I haven’t, Mr. Glenarm. Your 
assumption is, to say the least, unwar- 
ranted,—I got that from a book!” 

“It isn’t fair for you to know my name 
and for me not to know yours,” I said 
leadingly. 

“You are Mr. John Glenarm,—the gar- 
dener told me,—and I am just Olivia. 
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They don’t allow me to be called Miss yet. 
I’m very young, sir!” 

“You’ve only told me half,”’—and I 
kept my hand on the closed gate. The 
snow still fell steadily and the short after- 
noon was nearing its close. I did not like 
to lose her,—the life, the youth, the mirth 
for which she stood. Lights already 
gleamed in the school-buildings straight 
before us, and the sight of them smote me 
with loneliness. 

“Olivia Gladys Armstrong,” she said, 
laughing, brushed past me through the 
gate and ran lightly over the snow to- 
ward St. Agatha’s. 


CHAPTER X 


AN AFFAIR WITH THE CARETAKER 


I read in the library until late, hearing 
the howl of the wind outside with satis- 
faction in the warmth and comfort of the 
great room. Bates brought in some sand- 
wiches and a bottle of ale at midnight. 

“If there’s nothing more, sir—” 

“That is all, Bates.”? And he went off 
sedately to his own quarters. 

I was restless and in no mood for bed, 
and mourncd the lack of variety in my 
grandfather’s library. I moved about 
from shelf to shelf, taking down one book 
after another, and while thus engaged 
came upon a scries of large volumes extra- 
illustrated in water-colors of unusual 
beauty. They occupied a lower shelf, and 
I sprawled on the floor like a boy with a 
new picture-book in my absorption, piling 
the great volumes about me. They were 
on related subjects pertaining to the 
French chateaux. 

In the last volume I found a sheet of 
white note-paper no larger than my hand, 
a forgotten book-mark, I assumed, and 
half-crumpled it in my fingers before 1 
noticed the lines of a pencil sketch on one 
side of it. I carried it to the table and 
spread it out. 
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It was not the bit of idle penciling it 
had appeared to be at first sight. A scale 
had évidently been followed and the lines 
drawn with a ruler. With such trifles my 
grandfather had no doubt amused him- 
self. There was a long corridor indicated, 
but of this I could make nothing. I 
studied it for several minutes, thinking it 
might have been a tentative sketch of 
some part of the house. In turning it 
about under the candelabrum I saw that 
in several places the glaze had been 
rubbed from the paper by an eraser, and 
this piqued my curiosity. I brought a 
magnifying glass to bear upon the sketch. 
The drawing had been made with a hard 
pencil and the eraser had removed the 
lead, but a well-defined imprint remained. 

I was able to make out the letters N. 
W. 34 to C.,—a reference clearly enough 
to points of the compass and a distance. 
The word ravine was scrawled over a 
rough outline of a doorway or opening of 
some sort, and then the phrase: 


THE DOOR OF BEWILDERMENT 


Now I am rather an imaginative per- 
son; that is why engineering captured my 
fancy. It was his efforts to make an ar- 
chitect (a person who quarrels with 
women about their kitchen sinks!) of a 
boy who wanted to be an engineer that 
caused me to break with my grandfather. 
Fate was busy with my affairs that night, 
for, instead of lighting my pipe with the 
little sketch, I was strangely impelled to 
study it seriously. 

I drew for myself rough outlines of the 
interior of Glenarm House as it had ap- 
peared to me, gnd then I tried to reconcile 
the little sketch with every part of it. 

“The Door of Bewilderment” was the 
charm that held me. My curiosity was 
thoroughly aroused as to the hidden cor- 
ners of the queer old house, round which 
the wind shrieked tormentingly. I went 
to my room, put on my corduroy coat, 
took a candle and went below. One o’clock 
in the morning is not the most cheering 
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hour for exploring the dark recesses of a 
strange house, but I had resolved to have 
a look at the ravine opening and deter- 
mine, if possible, whether it bore any re- 
lation to “The Door of Bewilderment.” 

All was quiet in the great cellar; only 
here and there an area window rattled 
dolorously. I carried a tape-line with me 
and made measurements of the length and 
depth of the corridor and of the cham- 
bers that were set off from it. These 
figures I entered in my note-book for 
further use, and sat down on an empty 
nail-keg to reflect. The place was cer- 
tainly substantial; the candle at my feet 
burned steadily with no hint of a draft; 
but I saw no solution of my problem. All. 
the doors along the corridor were open, 
or yielded readily to my hand. I was los- 
ing sleep for nothing; my grandfather’s 
sketch was meaningless, and I rose and 
picked up my candle, yawning. 

Then a curious thing happened. The 
candle, whose thin flame had risen un- 
waveringly, sputtered and went out as a 
sudden gust swept the corridor. 

I had left nothing open behind me, 
but some one had gained ingress to the 
cellar by an opening of which I knew 
nothing. 

I faced the stairway that led up to the 
back hall of the house, when, to my aston- 
ishment, steps sounded behind me, and, 
turning, I saw a man carrying a lantern 
coming toward me. I marked his care- 
less step; he was undoubtedly on familiar 
ground. As I watched him he paused, 
lifted the lantern to a level with his eyes 
and began sounding the outer corridor 
wall with a hammer. 

Here, undoubtedly, was my friend 
Morgan,—again! There was the same 
periodicity in the beat on the wall that I 
had heard in my own rooms. He began 
at the top and went methodically to the 
floor. I leaned against the wall where I 
stood and watched the slow approach 
of the lantern. The small revolver with 
which I had first fired at his flying 
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figure in the wood was in my pocket. It 
was just as well to have it out with the 
fellow now. My chances were as good as 
his, though I confess I did not relish the 
thought of being found dead the next 
morning in the cellar of my own house. 
It pleased my humor to let him approach 
in this way, unconscious that he was 
watched, until I should thrust my pistol 
into his face. 

His arms grew tired when he was about 
ten feet from me and he dropped the 
lantern and hammer to his side, and swore 
under his breath impatiently. 

Then he began again, with greater 
zeal. As he came nearer I studied his face 
in the lantern’s light with interest. His 
hat was thrust back, and I could see his 
jaw hard-set under his blond beard. 

He took a step nearer, ran his eyes 
over the wall and resumed his tapping, 
beginning close to the ceiling. In settling 
himself for the new series of strokes he 
swayed toward me slightly, and I could 
hear his hard breathing. I was deliberat- 
ing how best to throw myself upon him, 
but as I wavered he stepped back, swore 
at his ill-luck and flung the hammer to 
the ground. 

“Thanks!” I shouted, leaping forward 
and snatching the lantern. “Stand just 
where you are!” 

With the revolver in my right hand 
and the lantern held high in my left, I 
enjoyed his utter consternation, as my 
voice roared in the corridor. 

“It’s too bad we meet under such 
strange circumstances, Morgan,” I said. 
“I’d begun to miss you; but I suppose 
you’ve been sleeping in the daytime to 


gather strength for your night prow- 


ling.” 

“You’re a fool,” he growled. He was 
recovering from his fright,—I knew it by 
the gleam of his teeth in his yellow beard. 
His eyes, too, were moving restlessly 
about. He undoubtedly knew the house 
better than I did, and was considering the 
best means of escape. I did not know 
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what to do with him now that I had him 
at the point of a pistol; and in my igno- 
rance of his motives and my vague sur- 
mise as to the agency back of him, I was 
filled with uncertainty. — 

“You needn’t hold that thing quite so 
near,” he said, staring at me coolly. 

“I’m glad it annoys you, Morgan,” I 
said. ‘I want you to tell me how you got 
in here.” 

He laughed. 

“I came in by the kitchen window, 
if you must know. I got in before your 
solemn jack-of-all-trades locked up, and 
I walked down to the end of the passage 
there”—he indicated the direction with a 
slight jerk of his head—“and slept until 
it was time to go to work.” 

“If you can’t lie better than that you 
needn’t try again. Face about now, and 
march !” 

I put new energy into my tone, and 
he turned and walked before me down the 
corridor in the direction from which he 
had come. We were, I dare say, a pretty 
pair,—he tramping doggedly before me, 
I following at his heels with his lantern 
and my pistol. 

‘Not so fast,” I admonished sharply. 

“Excuse me,” he replied mockingly. 

He was no common rogue; I felt the 
quality in him with a certain admiration 
for his scoundrelly talents. 

I continued at his heels, poking the 
muzzle of the revolver against his back 
from time to time to keep him assured of 
my presence,—a device that I was to re- 
gret a second later. 

When we were, I should judge, about 
ten yards from the end of the corridor, at 
the moment that I prodded him with the 
point of the revolver, he fell backward 
against me, threw his arms over his head 
and grasped me about the neck, mean- 
while turning himself lithely until his 
fingers clasped my throat. The lantern 
fell from my hand, and one or the other 
of us smashed it with our feet. 

A wrestling match in that dark hole 
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was not to my liking. I still held on to 
the revolver, waiting for a chance to use 
it, and meanwhile he tried to throw me, 
forcing me back against one side and 
then another of the corridor. 

With a quick rush he flung me away, 
and in the same second I fired. The roar 
of the shot in the narrow corridor was 
deafening. I flung myself on the floor, 
expecting a réturn shot, and quickly 
enough a flash broke upon the darkness 
dead ahead, and I rose to my feet, fired 
again and leaped to the opposite side of 
the corridor and crouched there. We had 
adopted the same tactics, firing and 
dodging to avoid the target made by the 
flash of our pistols, and watching and 
listening after the roar of the explosions. 
It was a very pretty game, but not des- 
tined to last long. -He was slowly retreat- 
ing toward the end of the passage, where 
there was, I remembered, a dead wall. 
His only chance was to crawl through an 
area window I knew to be there, and this 
would, I felt sure, give him into my 
hands. 

After five shots apiece there was a 
truce. The pungent smoke of the powder 
caused me to cough, and he laughed. 

“Have you swallowed a bullet, Mr. 
Glenarm?” he called. 

I could hear his feet scraping on the 
cement floor; he was moving away from 
me, doubtless intending to fire when he 
reached the area window and escape be- 
fore I could reach him. I crept warily 
after him, ready to fire on the instant, 
but not wishing to throw away my last 
cartridge. ; 

He was now very near the end of the 
corridor; I heard his feet strike some 
boards that I remembered lay on the floor 
there, and I was nerved for a shot and a 
hand-to-hand struggle, if it came to that. 

I was sure that he sought the window; 
I heard his hands on the wall as he felt 
for it. Then a breath of cold air swept 
the passage, and I knew he must be draw- 
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ing himself up to the opening. I fired 
and dropped to the floor. With the roar 
of the explosion I heard him yell, but the 
expected return shot did not follow. 

The pounding of my heart seemed to 
mark the passing of hours. I feard my 
foe was playing some trick, creeping 
toward me, perhaps, to fire at close range, 
or to grapple with me in the dark. The 
cold air still whistled into the corridor, 
and I began to feel the chill of it. Being 
fired upon is disagreeable enough, but 
waiting in the dark for the shot is intol- 
erable. I rose and walked toward the end 
of the passage. 

Then his revolver flashed and roared 
directly ahead, the flame of it so near 
that it blinded me, and the wad from the 
cartridge burned and stung my cheek. I 
fell forward dazed and blinded, but shook 
myself together in a moment and got 
upon my feet. The draft of air no longer 
blew into the passage. Morgan had taken 
himself off through the window and 
closed it after him. I made sure of this 
by going to the window and feeling of it 
with my hands. 

I went back and groped about for my 
candle, which I found without difficulty 
and lighted. I then returned to the win- 
dow to examine the catch. To my utter 
astonishment it was fastened with staples, 
driven deep into the sash, in such way 
that it could not possibly have been 
opened without the aid of tools. I tried 
it at every point. Not only was it secure- 
ly fastened, but it could not possibly be 
opened without an expenditure of time 
and labor. 

My eyes smarted from the smoke of 
the last shot, and my cheek stung where 
the wadding had struck my face. I was 
alive, but in my vexation and perplexity 
not, I fear, wholly grateful for my safety. 
It was, however, some consolation to feel 
sure I had winged the enemy. 

I gathered up the fragments of Mor- 
gan’s lantern and went back to the li- 
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brary. The lights in half the candle- 
sticks had sputtered out. I extinguished 
the remainder and started to my room. 

Then, in the great dark hall, I heard 
a muffled tread as of some one following 
me,—not on the broad stair-case, nor in 
any place I could identify,—yet unmis- 
takably on steps of some sort beneath or 
above me. My nerves were already keyed 
to a breaking pitch, and the ghost-like 
tread in the wall angered me. Morgan, 
or his ally, Bates, undoubtedly, I reflect- 
ed, at some new trick. I ran into my 
room, found a heavy walking-stick and 
set off for Bates’ room on the third floor. 
It was always easy to attribute any sort 
of mischief to the fellow, and undoubt- 
edly he was crawling through the house 
somewhere on an errand that boded no 
good to me. 

It was now past two o’clock and he 
should have been asleep and out of the 
way long ago. I crept to his room and 
threw open the door without, I must say, 
the slightest idea of finding him there. 
But Bates, the enigma, Bates the incom- 
parable cook, the perfect servant, sat at 
a table, the light of several candles falling 
on a book over which he was bent with 
that maddening gravity he had never yet 
in my presence thrown off. 

He rose at once, stood at attention, in- 
clining his head slightly. 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“Yos, the devil!” I roared at him, 
astonished at finding him,—sorry, I must 
say, that he was there! The stick fell 
from my hands. I did not doubt he knew 
perfectly well that I had some purpose in 
breaking in upon him. I was baffled and 
in my rage floundered for words to ex- 
plain myself. 

“I thought I heard some one in the 
house. I don’t want you prowling about 
in the night, do you hear?” 

“Certainly not, sir,” he replied in a 
grieved tone. : 

I glanced at the book he had been read- 
ing. It was a volume of Shakespeare’s 
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comedies, open at the first scene of the 
last act of “Winter’s Tale.” 

“Quite a pretty bit of work that, I 
should say,” he remarked. “It was one of 
my late master’s favorites.” 

“Go to the devil!” I bawled at him, and 
went down to my room and slammed the 
door in rage and chagrin. 


CHAPTER XI 


I RECEIVE A CALLER 


Going to bed at three o’clock on a win- 
ter morning in a house whose ways are 
disquieting, after a duel in which you 
escaped whole only by sheer good luck, 
does not fit one for sleep. When I finally 
drew the covers over me it was to lie and 
speculate upon the events of the night in 
connection with the history of the few 
weeks I had spent at Glenarm. Larry 
had suggested in New York that Picker- 
ing was playing some deep game, and I, 
myself, could not accept Pickering’s 
statement that my grandfather’s large 
fortune had proved to be a myth. If 
Pickering had not stolen or dissipted it, 
where was it concealed? Morgan was un- 
doubtedly looking for something of value 
or he would not risk his life in the busi- 
ness ; and it was quite possible that he was 
employed by Pickering to search for hid- 
den property. This idea took strong 
hold of me, the more readily, I fear, since 
I had always been anxious to see evil in 
Pickering. There was, to be sure, the un- 
known alternative heir, but neither she 
nor Sister Theresa was, I imagined, a 
person capable of hiring an assassin to 
kill me. 

On reflection I dismissed the idea of 
appealing to the county authorities, and 
I never regretted that resolution. The 
seat of Wabana County was twenty miles 
away, the processes of law were unfa- 
miliar, and I wished to avoid publicity. 
Morgan might, of course, have been eas- 
ily disposed of by an appeal to the An- 
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nandale constable, but now that I sus- 
pected Pickering of treachery the care- 
taker’s importance dwindled. I had wait- 
ed all my life for a chance at Arthur 
Pickering, and in this affair I hoped to 
draw him into the open and settle with 
him. : 

I slept presently, but woke at my usual 
hour, and after a tub felt ready for an- 
other day. Bates served me, as usual, a 
breakfast that gave a fair aspect to the 
morning. I was alert for any sign of 
perturbation in him; but I had already 
decided that I might as well look for 
emotion in a stone wall as in this placid, 
colorless serving man. I had no reason 
to suspect him of complicity in the 
night’s affair, but I had no faith in him, 
and merely waited until he should show 
his hand. 

By my plate next morning I found this 
note, written in a clear, bold, woman’s 


hand: 


“The Sisters of St. Agatha trust that 
the intrusion upon his grounds by Miss 
Armstrong, one of their students, has 
caused Mr. Glenarm no annoyance. The 
Sisters beg that this infraction of their 
discipline will be overlooked, and they as- 
sure Mr. Glenarm that it will not recur.” 


An unnecessary apology! The note- 
paper was of the best quality. At 
the head of the page “St. Agatha’s, An- 
nandale” was embossed in purple. One of 
the sisters I had seen beyond the wall 
undoubtedly wrote it—possibly Sister 
Theresa herself. A clever woman, that! 
Thoroughly capable of plucking money 
from guileless old gentlemen! Poor Oli- 
via! born for freedom, but doomed to a 
pent-up existence with a lot of nuns! I 
resolved to send her a box of candy some- 
time, just to annoy her grim guardians. 
Then my own affairs claimed attention. 

“Bates,” I asked, “do you know what 
Mr. Glenarm did with the plans for this 
house?” 

He started slightly. I should not have 
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noticed it if I had not been so keen for his 
answer. 

“No, sir. I can’t put my hand upon 
then, sir.” 

“That’s all very well, Bates, but you 
didn’t answer my question. Do you know 
where they are? I'll put my hand on 
them if you will kindly tell me where 
they’re kept.” 

“I fear very much, Mr. Glenarm, that 
they have been destroyed. I tried to find 
them before you came, to tell you the 
whole truth, sir; but they must have been 
put out of the way.” 

“That’s very interesting, Bates. Will 
you kindly tell me whom you suspect of 
destroying them? The toast again, 
please.” 

His hand shook as he passed the plate. 

“I hardly like to say, sir, when it’s 
only a suspicion.” 

“Of course I shouldn’t ask you to in- 
criminate yourself, but I’ll have to insist 
on my question. It may have occurred to 
you, Bates, that in a sense—in a sense, 
mind you—I’m the master here.” 

“Well, I should say, if you press: me, 
—that I fear Mr. Glenarm, your grand- 
father, burned the plans when he left here 
the last time. I hope you will pardon 
me, sir, for seeming to reflect upon him.” 

“Reflect upon the devil! What was his 
idea, do you suppose?” 

“I think, sir, if you will pardon—” 

“Don’t be so fussy!’ I snapped. 
“Damn your pardon, and go on!” 

“He wanted you to study out the place 
for yourself, sir. It was dear to his heart, 
this house. He set his heart upon having 
you enjoy it—” 

“T like the word—go ahead.” 

“And I suppose there are things about 
it that he wished you to learn for your- 
self.” 

“You know them, of course, and are 
watching me to-see when I’m hot and 
cold, like kids at a child’s game.” 

The fellow turned and faced me across 
the table. 

“Mr. Glenarm, as I hope God may be 
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merciful to me in the last judgment, I 
don’t know any more about it than you 
do.” 

“You were here with Mr. Glenarm all 
the time he was building the house, but 
you never saw walls built that weren’t 
what they appeared to be, or doors made 
that didn’t lead anywhere.” 

I summoned all my irony and contempt 
for this arraignment. He lifted his hand, 
as though making oath. 

“As God sees me, that is all truce. I was 
here to care for the dead master’s com- 
fort and not to spy on him, sir.” 

“And Morgan, your friend, what 
about him?” 

“J wish I knew, sir.” 

“I wish to the devil you did,” and I 
flung out of the room and into the library. 

At eleven o’clock I heard a pounding 
at the great front door and Bates came 

* to announce a caller, who was now stamp- 
ing the snow from his shoes audibly in 
the outer hall. 

“The Reverend Paul Stoddard, sir.” 

The chaplain of St. Agatha’s was a 
big fellow, as I had remarked on the oc- 
casion of his interview with Olivia Gladys 
Armstrong by the wall. His light brown 
hair was close-cut; his smooth-shaven 
face was bright with the freshness of 
youth. Here was a sturdy young apostle 
without frills, but with a vigorous grip 
that left my hand tingling. His voice was 
deep and musical,—a voice that sug- 
gested sincerity and inspired confidence. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t been neighborly, 
Mr. Glenarm. I was called away from 
home a few days after I heard of your 
arrival, and I have just got back. I blew 
in yesterday with the snow-storm.” 

He folded his arms easily and looked 
at me with cheerful directness, as though 
politely speculating as to what manner of 
man I might be. 

“Tt was a fine storm; I got a great day 
out of it,” I said. “An Indiana snow- 
storm is something I have never expe- 
rienced before.” : 
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“This is my second winter. I came out 
here because I wished to do some reading, 
and thought I’d rather do it alone than 
in a university.” 

“Studious habits are rather forced on 
one out here, I should say. In my own 
case my course of reading is all cut out 
for me.” 

He ran his eyes over the room. 

“The Glenarm collection is famous,— 
the best in the country, easily. Mr. Glen- 
arm, your grandfather was certainly an 
enthusiast. I met him several times, 
though he was a trifle hard to meet !”— 
and the clergyman smiled. 

“My grandfather had his whims; but 
he was a fine, generous-hearted old gen- 
tlernan,”’ I said. 

“You haven’t been on our side of the 
wall yet? Well, I promise not to molest 
your hidden treasure if you’ll be neigh- 
borly,” and he laughed merrily. 

“I fear there’s a big joke involved in 
the hidden treasure,” I replied. “I’m so 
busy staying at home to guard it that I 
have na time for social recreation.” 

He looked at me quickly to see whether 
I was joking. His eyes were steady and 
earnest. The Reverend Paul Stoddard 
impressed me more and more agreeably. 
There was a suggestion of quiet strength 
about him that drew me to him. 

“I suppose every one about here 
thinks of nothing but that I’m at Glen- 
arm to earn my inheritance. My resi- 
dence here must look pretty sordid from 
the outside.” 

“Mr. Glenarm’s will is a matter of rec- 
ord in the county, of course. But you are 
too hard on yourself. It’s nobody’s busi- 
ness if your grandfather wished to visit 
his whims on you. I should say, in my 
own case, that I don’t consider it any of 
my business what you are here for. I 
didn’t come over to annoy you or to pry 
into your affairs. I get lonely now and 
then, and thought I’d like to establish 
neighborly relations.” 

“Thank you; I appreciate your com- 
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ing very much,”—and my heart warmed 
under the manifest kindness of the man. 

“And I hope,”—he spoke for the first 
time with restraint—‘I hope nothing 
may prevent your knowing Sister The- 
resa and Miss Devereux. They are inter- 
esting and charming—the only women 
about here of your own social status.” 

My liking for him abated slightly. He 
might be a detective, representing the 
alternative heir, for all I knew, and pos- 
sibly Sister Theresa was a party to a con- 
spiracy to drive me away. 

“In time, no doubt, in time, I shall 
know them,” I answered evasively. 

“Oh, quite as you like!’—and he 
changed the subject. We talked of many 
things,—of outdoor sports, with which 
he showed great familiarity, of universi- 
ties, of travel and adventure. Columbia 
was his alma mater, but he had spent two 
years at Oxford. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “this has been 
very pleasant, but I must run. I have 
just been over to see Morgan, the care- 
taker at the resort village. The poor fel- 
low accidentally shot himself yesterday 
cleaning his gun or something of that 
sort, and he has an ugly hole in his arm 
that will shut him in for a month or 
worse. He gave me an errand to do for 
him. He’s a conscientious fellow and 
wished me to wire for him to Mr. Picker- 
ing that he’d been hurt, but was attend- 
ing to his duties. Pickering owns a house 
at the farther end of the colony and Mor- 
gan has charge of it. You know Picker- 
ing, of course?” 

I looked my clerical neighbor straight 
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in the eye, a trifle coldly perhaps. I was 
wondering why Morgan, with whom I 
had enjoyed a duel in my own cellar only 
a few hours before, should be reporting 
his injury to Arthur Pickering. 

“I think I have seen Morgan about 
here,” I said. 

“Oh, yes! He’s a woodsman and a hun- 
ter—our Nimrod of the lake.” 

“A good sort, very likely !” 

“I dare say. He has sometimes 
brought me ducks during the season.” 

“To be sure! They shoot ducks at 
night,—these Hoosier hunters,—so I 
hear !”” 

He laughed as he shook himself into his 
greatcoat. 

- “That’s possible, though unsportsman- 
like. But we don’t have to look a gift 
mallard in the eye.” 

We laughed together. It was easy to 
laugh with him. 

“By the way, I forgot to get Picker- 
ing’s address from Morgan. If you hap- 
pen to have it—” 

“With pleasure,” I said. 
Building, Broadway, New York.” 

“Good! That’s easy to remember,” he 
said, smiling and turning up his coat col- 
lar. “Don’t forget me; I’m quartered in a 
hermit’s cell back of the chapel, and I be- 
lieve we can find many matters of interest 
to talk about.” 

“I’m confident of it,” I said, glad of 
the sympathy and cheer that seemed to 
emanate from his stalwart figure. 

I threw on my overcoat and walked to 
the gate with him, and saw him hurry 
toward the village with long strides. 


Alexis 


(To be continued) 


THE LIFE ELIXIR OF MARTHY 


By Elizabeth Hyer Neff 


ad N-NDREW! An-ndrew!” 
“Yes, Marthy.” 


‘Andrew, what be you doin’ out 
there? You’ve ben sayin’ ‘Yes, Marthy,’ 
for the last ten minutes.” 

The patient, middle-aged face of An- 


drew appeared in the doorway, its high, 


white forehead in sharp contrast with the 
deeply tanned features below it. 

“Pve jest ben takin’ your buryin’ 
clothes off the line an’ foldin’ ’em up. It 
is such a good day to air ’em for fall— 
and, then,—I jest hate to tell you!—the 
moths has got into the skirt of your 
shroud. I sunned it good, but the holes is 
there yet.” 

“Moths!” screamed the thin voice, 
sharpened by much calling to people in 
distant rooms. ‘Then they’ve got all over 
the house, I presume to say, if they’ve got 
into that. Why don’t you keep it in the 
cedar chist?” 

“Because it’s full of your laid-by 
clothes now, and I keep my black suit that 
you had me git for the funcral in there, 
too. There ain’t room. You told me allus 
to keep your buryin’ clothes in a box in 
the spare room closet, so’s they’d be handy 
to git if they was wanted in the night. 
You told me that four or five years ago, 
Marthy.” 

“So I did. And I presume to say that 
my good three-ply carpet that mother 
gave me when we was marricd is jest red- 
dled with moths—if they’re in that closet. 
If it wasn’t for kcepin’ that spare room 
ready for the cousins in Maine when they 
come to the buryin’, I’d have you take up 
that carpet and beat it good and store it 
in the garret. My, oh, my, what worries 
a body has when they can’t git around to 
do for themselves! Now it’s moths, right 


on top of Mr. Oldshaw’s death after he’d 
got my discourse all prepared on the text 
I picked out for him. He had as good as 
preached it to me, and it was a powerful 
one, a warnin’ to the ungodly not to be 
took unawares. I advised him to p’int it 
that way. Then, Jim Woodworth’s Mary 
is leavin’ the choir to marry and go west, 
and I jest won’t have Palmyra Stockly 
sing ‘Cool Siloam’ over me. I can settle 
that right now, for I couldn’t abide the 
way she acted about that church fair— 
and she sings through her nose anyway. 
An-ndrew !” 

“Yes, Marthy.” 

**You oughtn’t to go walkin’ off when a 
body is talkin’ to you. You allus do that.” 

“TI c’n hear you, Marthy. I’m jest in 
the kitchen. I thought the dinner had 
briled dry.” 

“Are you gittin’ a b’iled dinner? It 

smells wonderful good. What you got 
in it?” 
“Corned beef and cabbage and onions 
and potatoes and turnips. I’ve het up a 
squash pie and put out some of the cider 
apple sauce that will spile if it isn’t et 
pretty soon. I'll put the tea a-drawin’ 
soon’s the kittle b’iles.” 

Andrew’s voice came into the sick room 
in a mechanical recitative, as if accus- 
tomed to recount every particular of the 
day’s doings. 

“Well, I guess you can bring me some 
of it. You bring me a picce of the corned 
beef and consid’able of the cabbage and 
potaters and an onion or two. And if that 
cider apple sauce is likely to spile, I might 
eat a little of it; bring me a cooky to eat 
with it. And a piece of the squash pie. 
What else did you say you had?” 

“That’s all.” 
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“Don’t forgit to put on consid’able of 
bread. It’s a good while till supper, and 
I don’t dast to eat between meals.” 

Andrew brought the tray to the bed- 
side and propped up the invalid before he 
ate his own dinner. He had finished it 
and cleared up the table before the high 
voice called again: ‘‘An-ndrew!”? 

“Yes, Marthy.” 

“Is there any more of the corned beef? 
You brought me such a little mite of a 
piece.” 

“Yes, there’s plenty more, but I knew 
you’d object if I brought it first. Like it, 
did you?” 

“Yes, it was tol’able. Them vegetables 
was a little rich, but maybe they won’t 
hurt me. You might bring me another 
cooky when you come.—Now, you set 
down a minute while you’re waitin’ for 
my dishes. I’ve ben worryin’ ’bout them 
moths every minute since you told me, and 
somethin’ has got to be done.” 

“I know it. I hated to tell you, but I 
thought you ought to know. I guess I c’n 
clean ’em out the next rainy spell when I 
have to stay in.” 

“No, you can’t wait for that. And you 
can’t do it anyway. There’s things a man 
can do, and then again there’s things he 
can’t. You’re uncommon handy, Andrew, 
but you’re a man.” 

Andrew’s deprecatory gesture implied 
that he couldn’t help it. 

“Pve thought of that ever so much in 
the years that I’ve ben layin’ here, and 
I’ve worried about what you’re goin’ to 
do when I ain’t here to plan and direct for 
you. Those moths are jest an instance. 
Now, what you goin’ to do when you have 
to think for yourself?” 

“T do’ know, but you ain’t goin’ to git 
up a new worry ’bout that, I hope?” 

“No, it is not a new worry. It’s an old 
one, but it’s such a delicate subject, even 
between man and wife, that I’ve hesitated 
to speak of it. Andrew, I don’t want you 
to stay single but jest six months—jest 
six months to the very day after I’m laid 
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away. I’ve spoken to Hannah Brewster to 
come in and do for you twice a week, same 
as she does now, and to mend your socks 
and underclothes for six months, and then 
I want you to—git married.” 

“Why, Marthy !” 

“You needn’t gasp like you was struck. 
I presume to say you'd do it anyway 
without thinkin’ it over well beforehand. 
T’ve allus planned and thought things 
over for you till I don’t know whether 
you’d be capable of attendin’ to that or 
not. And I’d go off a sight easier if I 
knew ’twas all settled satisfactory. I’d 
like to know who’s goin’ to keep my 
house and wear my clothes and sun my 
bed quilts, and I could have her come 
and learn my ways beforehand.” 

“Good gracious, Marthy! There’s a 
limit to plannin’—and directin’—even for 
as smart a woman as you be. You’re not 
goin’ to know whether she’ll—consent or 
not, not while—while you’re here, yet. 
And you're gittin’ no worse; it does seem 
like you’re gittin’ better all the time. Last 
time Aunt Lyddy was here she said you 
was lookin’ better’n she ever see you be- 
fore. I told her you’d picked up in your 
appetite consid’able. You'll git up yet 
and be my second wife yourself.” 

“Yes, Aunt Lyddy allus thinks great 
things *bout me; she never would believe 
how low I’ve ben, but I guess I know how 
I be. No, you can’t head me off that way, 
with the moths in my best things and one 
of my grandmother’s silver spoons missin’. 
If there’s one thing a forethoughtful 
woman ought to plan beforehand, it’s to 
pick out the woman who’s to have her 
house and her things and her husband.” 

Andrew wriggled uncomfortably. “TI 
shouldn’t wonder if the dish water was 
a-b’ilin’, Marthy.” 

“No, it isn’t. You haven’t got fire 
enough. And we’d better settle this mat- 
ter while we’re at it.” 

“Settle it! Why, Marthy, you talk ’s 
if you wanted me to go ’n’ git married on 
the spot and bring my second wife home 
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to you before—while you’re still here. 
I’m no Mormon. Like’s not you’ve got 
her selected ; you’re such a wonderful hand 
to settle things.” 

“T can’t say ’s I’ve got her selected— 
not the exact one—but I’ve ben runnin’ 
over several in my mind. We'd better 
have several to pick from, and then if 
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from?” and Andrew leaned back comfort- 
ably in his chair. His wife punched up 
her pillow to lift her head higher. 

“Well, there’s the widows first. I’ve 
sorted them over and over till I’ve got ’em 
down to four that ain’t wasteful cooks nor 
got too many relations. There’s Widow 
Jackson—” 
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some refused you, we'd still have a 
chance.” 

“But how would you git any of ’em to 
consent?” asked Andrew with a show of 
interest. 

“How else but ask ’em? They would 
understand how I feel about you. The 
hull town knows how I’ve laid here expect- 
in’ every day to be to-morrow, and if I 
want that thing settled before I go, I 
don’t see how it could make talk.” 

“Now, who had you sorted out to pick 


“She’s weakly,” promptly decided An- 
drew. 

“And Mary Josephine Wilson—” 

“She don’t go to our church. What 
about the old maids?” 

“TI don’t take much stock in old maids. 
The likeliest person I know, and I 
wouldn’t call her an old maid, either, is 
Abilonia Supe. Her mother was counted 
the best breadmaker in North Sudbury, 
and Abby was the neatest darner in her 
class at sewing school.” 
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“But, why, Marthy, isn’t Abby prom- 
ised to Willy Parks?” 

“No; I asked Mis’ Parks about that 
yisterday. She said Willy had ben waitin’ 
on Abby for four or five years, but they’d 
had a misunderstandin’ this summer, and 
it was broke off for good.” 

“He ought to be horsewhipped!”’ said 
Andrew warmly. ‘“Abilonia Supe is the 
finest girl in North Sudbury.” 

“Ye-es,” admitted Marthy reluctantly. 
“You’re sure she wouldn’t be too young 
for you, are you?” 

“Too young? For me? I don’t want to 
marry my grandmother, I guess. And 
I’m not Methusalem myself,” and he 
shook the stoop out of his back and spread 
the thin hair across his bald spot. His 
wife looked at him in wondering surprise. 

‘*Abby has had rather a hard time since 
her mother died,” she said weakly. 

“Indeed she has, and she deserves to 
have it easy now. She needs somebody to 
take care of her if that scamp—and she 
isn’t bad lookin’, either—Abby isn’t. I 
tell you, Marthy, there isn’t your beat in 
the hull town for managin’ forethoughted- 
ness. Sick or well, you’ve allus ben a 
captain at managin’. Now, come to think 
it over, this isn’t a bad idee. But, how’ll 
we git her consent? Maybe I’d better step 
over and—well—ruther lead up to the 
subject. I might—” 

“That dish water’s a-b’ilin’, 
It’s a-b’ilin’ hard. I ¢’n hear it.” 

Andrew started briskly for the kitchen, 
and the dishes clattered merrily. An hour 
later he framed himself in the doorway in 
his Sunday clothes. 

“T have to go down to the store this 
afternoon to git that baggin’ for the 
hops, and I can jest as well ’s not go round 
by Supes’ and—sort of—talk that over 
with Abby—and tell her your wishes. I 
never deny you nothin’, Marthy; you 
know that. If it’ll be any comfort to you, 
T’ll jest brace up and do it, no matter how 
hard it is.” 

“Well—say, Andrew, wait a minute. 
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Maybe you'd better wait till we talk it 
over a little more. I might consult with 
Abby, myself, on the subject—An-ndrew ! 
An-ndrew! That man is gittin’ a good 
deal deafer’n he’ll own to.” 

It was quite supper time when Andrew 
returned ; it was too late to cook anything, 
so he brought Marthy some of the Sunday 
baked beans and brown bread, with the 
cider apple sauce. 

‘Well, you must ’a’ had a time of it 
with her,” suggested his wife as he placed 
the tray. “I hope you didn’t do more’n 
make a suppositious case and find out 
what her sentiments was.” 

“That was what I set out to do, but she 
was so surprised an’ asked so many ques- 
tions that I jest had to up and tell her 
what I was drivin’ at. I told her that it 
was your last wish, and that you’d set 
your heart on it till you felt like you 
couldn’t die easy unless you knew who was 
goin’ to have your house and your bed- 
din’? and—me, and after I’d reasoned with 
her quite a spell and she’d ruther got used 
to the idee, she saw how "twas. I thought 
you'd like to have it settled; because you 
allus do, and, as you say, there’s no tellin’ 
what day’ll be to-morrow. Then, that . 
Willy Parks is likely to come back and 
spile the hull plan.” 

“Settle it all? Why, what did she say 
to it?” 

“TI guess you may call it settled. I 
asked her if she’d consider herself en- 
gaged to me—” 

“What? What’s that? 
you?” 

“Yes; isn’t that what you wanted?” 

‘‘What did she say to that?” 

“She said yes, she guessed that she 
would, though she would like to think it 
over a little.” : 

“JT didn’t presume to think you’d go 
and get it all settled without talkin’ it 
over with me, and I calc’lated to—to do 
the arrangin’ myself. What did she say 
when she consented to it, Andrew?”’ 

Andrew squirmed on the edge of his 
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chair. ‘I guess my tea is coolin’ out there. 
I'd better go and cat, now.” 

“A minute more won’t make no differ- 
ence. What did she say?” 

“She said—why, she said—a whole lot 
of things. She said she never expected to 
marry ; that she wanted to give her life to 
makin’ folks happy and doin’ for them, 
folks that had a sorrow—but the Lord 
hadn’t given her any sorrowful folks to 
do for. It’s my opinion that she thought 
consid’able of that fickle Willy Parks. 
Then I reasoned with her some, and she 
come to see that maybe this was the ap- 
p’inted work for her to do—considerin’ 
you’d set your heart on it so. She said she 
didn’t know but I needed lookin’ after and 
doin’ for as much as any one she knew, 
and it would be a pleasure to—now, 
Marthy, let me go and have my tea.” 

‘What else did she say ?” 

“Well, she said I certainly had—that I 
had—a hard trial this trip, and I’d served 
my time so faithfully it would be a com- 
fort and a pleasure to—now, Marthy, I 
know my tea’s cold.” 

It took him so long to have his tea and 
wash the dishes and bring in the squashes 
for fear of frost that Marthy had no 
further opportunity to consider the new 
position of her husband as an ongaged 
man that night. She resumed the subject 
early the next morning. 

‘Andrew, I want you should go and 
bring Abilonia over here as soon as you 
git the work done up. There’s so much I 
want to arrange with her, and you never 
know what day’ll 3c to-morrow. And 
them moths ought to be seen to right 
off— 

“What be you goin’ up stairs for? You 
needn’t put on your Sunday clothes jest 
for that. She'll have to see you in your 
old clothes many a year after you’re— 
ah—when she comes to live here.” 

“Yes, but that’s not now. I’m only en- 
gaged to her; I’m only sort of courtin’ 
now, as you might say.” 

He came back in a little while, bringing 
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a gentle, brown-cyed young woman, who 
laid away her things and took an apron 
from her bag with the air of one accus- 
tomed to do for others. 

“Did you want to see me particularly, 
Mis’ Dobson? I hope you're not feelin’ 
worse ?”” 

“I do’ know’s I slep’ much las’ night, 
and I have an awful funny feelin’ round 
my heart this mornin’. I’m preparin’ for 
the worst. You know ‘Two men shall be 
grindin’ at the mill and’—” 

‘Oh, now, you aren’t so bad as all that. 
You look as smart as a spring robin—you 
do look wonderful well, Mis’ Dobson. 
Now, what can I do for you?” 

“There’s a lot of things to look after, 
Abilonia, now that you—that you— 
that—” 

“Yes, I know there are, and I’ll just 
delight to take hold and do them. I told 
Mr. Dobson that I wanted to begin to do 
for you both right away. I’m real glad 
you thought—of it, Mis’ Dobson, for I’ve 
nobody clse, now, to care for, and I should 
love to take care of poor Mr. Dobson and 
try to make him happy—just real happy 
—the best of anybody in the world. He 
looked so pleased when I told him so.” 

“Did he? He did!” 

“Yes, his face just lighted up when I 
told him that we all knew how faithful 
he’d been to his trust through such a long, 
hard siege, how kind and patient, and that 
it would be a privilege to try to make it 
up to him a little.” 

*Oh—ah—well, what did he say to 
that?” 

‘He just said the hand of the Lord had 
fallen rather heavy on him, but he’d tried 
to bear the burden the best he could, and 
if he held out to the end the Lord would 
reward him. And ne said it was the Lord’s 
mercy to give him such a good, clever 
wife to take care of—since she was sickly. 
Now, would you like me to bake you some 
cookies this morning, or do the mending?” 

“TI don’t know. Did Andrew say that? 
Well, he has been faithful. You’re goin’ 
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to git an awful good man, Abilonia. Say, ° 


don’t you tell him, or it’ll scare him, but 
I’m goin’ to do a terrible resky thing. 
I’m goin’ to set up here in the bed a little 
spell. Go you up to the top bureau drawer 
in the spare room and git my black shawl. 
I know I might fall over dead, but I’m 
goin’ to take the resk.” 
“Why, Mis’ Dobson, it isn’t safe!” 
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well take it over and make it up. She was 
adding that she would like to have a 
crayon portrait made of Mr. Dobson to 
hang beside that of his wife which adorned 
the parlor in ante-mortem state, when 
Marthy interrupted: ‘‘Abilonia, go you 
and git me a dress. There ought to be a 
brown poplin hangin’ in the little room 
closet, unless somebody moved it last 
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“Safe or not, I’m goin’ to do it. I’m 
goin’ to set up a spell. I never stop for 
consequences to myself when I sct out to 
do a thing.” 

The perilous feat was accomplished 
without tragedy. After she had had a nap, 
propped up in the bed, Mrs. Dobson’s 
soul rose to greater heights of daring, 
when Abilonia remarked that Mrs. Dob- 
son’s plum-colored silk was the very thing 
for a lining to her own silk quilt, and as 
it would not be worn again she might as 


spring in housecleanin’ time. You bring 
that down. I want to git my feet onto the 
floor.” 

When Andrew came home to get dinner 
he stopped in the kitchen door, dumb with 
amazement. Marthy sat by the table in 
the big wooden chair peeling apples, while 
Abilonia rolled out the pie crust and told 
about the church quilting bee. 

The next Sunday Andrew did not 
change his best suit, as usual, after 
church, and his wife remarked the fact as 
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she sat in a blanketed chair by the living 
room fire in the evening, with her “Chris- 
tian Register” in her hand. 

“Well, you know—I’ve ben thinkin’— 
Abby’s settin’ over there by herself, and it 
must be lonesome for the girl. And—if 
I’m—sort of—engaged to her—don’t you 
see, Marthy? I don’t want to leave you— 
but it’s my duty to keep company with 
her. I want to carry out your wishes ex- 
act—every one. You can’t ask a thing too 
hard for me to do.” 

“Yes, I know that, Andrew. If ever a 
man done his duty, it’s you. And you’ve 
had little reward for it, too. I’m tryin’ to 
git you a second wife that'll have her 
health and—and—yes, I presume to say 
that Abilonia’ll ruther look for you to sct 
a while, now that she is bespoke to you.” 

“Yes, that’s what I guess I ought to 
do,” and he rose briskly. 

“Say, Andrew! Don’t be in such a 
hurry. Come back a minute. You gear up 
ole Jule to the buggy and git down a com- 
forter for me. I c’n walk some, to-day, 
and if you help me I c’n git into the 
buggy. I feel like the air would do me 
good.—Yes, I presume to say itll be the 
death of me, but you never knew me to 
stop for that, did you? Git my circular 
cloak and the white cloud for my head. 
Yes, I’m goin’, Andrew. When I git my 
mind made up, you know what it means.” 

There was a light in Abilonia’s parlor 
when they drove up, and a man’s figure 
showed through the glass panel of the 
door as he opencd it. 

“Willy Parks!’ cried Mrs. Dobson in 
a qucer voice. 

“Yes, walk right in, Mr. Dobson. That 
isn’t Mrs. Dobson with you—is it possi- 
ble!—after so many years. Let me help 
you steady her. Well, this is a surprise! 
Just walk into the parlor and sit down. 
Abby’s down cellar putting away the 
milk, but she’ll be up in a minute.” 
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“It’s consid’able of a surprise to sce 
you here, Willy; it’s consid’able of a dis- 
app’intment—to Mis’ Dobson. She had 
set her mind on—on—” ventured Andrew 
mildly. 

“Yes, so I heard—and I thought I'd 
come home. Abby tells me that she is en- 
gaged to you—that she has given her 
solemn promise.” 

“That’s what she has,” said Andrew 
firmly. ‘That’s what she has, and Mis’ 
Dobson has set her mind on it—and I 
never refuse her nothin’. I don’t want 
nothin’ to reproach myself for. You went 
off and left that girl—the finest girl in 
town—and near about broke her heart. 
You ought to be ashamed to show your- 
self now.” 

“I am, Mr. Dobson,” said the young 
man gravely, ‘‘and I deserve to lose her. 
But when I heard that she was engaged to 
you—as it were—it brought me to my 
senses, and, since you are my rival, I am 
going to ask you to be magnanimous. 
She is so good and true that I believe she 
will forgive me and take me back if you 
will release her—you and Mrs. Dobson. 
You wouldn’t hold her while Mrs. Dobson 
looks so smart as she does to-night—” 

“No, Andrew, we won’t hold her. It 
wouldn’t be right. She’s young—and— 
and real good lookin’, and it would be a 
pity to spile a good match for her. We 
oughtn’t to hold her—here she is. We 
will release you from your engagement to 
—to us, Abilonia—and may you be 
happy! I’m feelin’ a sight better lately; 
that last bitters you got for me is a won- 
derful medicine, Andrew. I presume to 
say I'll be round on my feet yet, before 
long, and be able to take as good care of 
you as you have took of me all these years. 
It’s a powerful medicine, that root. bit- 
ters. We better be goin’, Andrew. 
They’ve got things to talk about. Good 
night, Abilonia. Good night, Willy.” 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
By Douglas M. Moffat 


No here the long repose of those great towers, 
Twin heads of England, mossed with the green stain 
Of centuries: where, under leaded pane, 
Poet or student, through his youthful hours, 
Weaves the deep thought: of weak man’s earthly dowers 


Of sin or grace, to ruin or sustain: 

And, if a man die, shall he live again? 

And the hard wisdom of the heavenly powers. 

But friendship’s sun beams down its thoughtless air, 
And blood moves faster than philosophy ; 

And on the fields, with May forever white, 

The jocund hearts in golden union see 

A magic gleam, that runs and dances there, 

And youth must follow it in learning’s spite. 


THE DAY THEY CELEBRATE 


TYPICAL COMMENCEMENT EVENTS AT HARVARD, YALE, PRINCETON, 
LELAND STANFORD JR. 


HARVARD 
By George P. Baker 


“Again the song the fathers sang before 
us ! 
The cheer that rings through heart 
and voice again! 
The multitudinous triumphant chorus! 
The mighty mother marshaling her 


men.” 


VER and over on Commencement 
QC) Day at Harvard these lines by 
Dean Briggs sing through one’s 

mind. As one passes under the arching 
elms of the Yard, classmates are greeting 
classmates on every side in voices for the 


moment oddly younger than their faces or 


figures, the old nicknames, the old associa- 
tions bringing back the old-time intona- 
tions. From rooms in which classes are 
reuniting come bursts of past college 
songs, sudden cheers, or a shout of wel- 
come as some favorite of a class appears. 
It is the day for the renewal of youth,— 
and for acceptance of age. 

It is a day, too, that oddly commingles 
rigid regard for tradition and ceremony 
with individual freedom and unceremoni- 
ousness. The first event of the day, for in- 
stance, goes back to those Colonial times 


when Brattle Street was Tory Row and 


Longfellow’s house and the fine old places 
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between Harvard Square and Elmwood, 
James Russell Lowell’s home, were owned 
by men who lost them later because of 
their loyalty to King George. About 
nine o’clock the Governor arrives from 
Boston, escorted by mounted, red-coated 
lancers. The cavalcade swings through 
Harvard Square to the official entrance of 
the College, the Johnston Gate, between 
Massachusetts and Harvard Halls. It 
would be quicker for it to enter by the 
Class-of-80 Gate,—President Roosevelt’s 
class,—near the Library, but etiquette 
forbids. The lancers line up between the 
Johnston Gate and the Unitarian Church 
opposite, at which Emerson gave his fa- 
mous Phi Beta Kappa address ; the mount- 
ed band plays gaily, and down the line 
and into the Yard roll the carriages of the 
Governor and his gold-braided staff. At 
the steps of University Hall, just across 
the Yard from the Gate, the Governor is 
met by the President and Fellows. The 
lancers break ranks, the carriages are sent 
off, and the Governor’s party joins the 
groups waiting to march to Sanders The- 
ater, for it is one of the customs that 
every one shall walk to the Commencement 
exercises. 

Cards hanging from many windows in 
the Yard show in which rooms the different 
classes are “at home” for the day. Nat- 
urally rooms in the older buildings are 
most used, for only these have associations 
for many of the graduates. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the Harvard Memorial Associa- 
tion the historical interest of each build- 
ing is now manifest to the eyes of every 
one. A bronze plate on the wall states 
when each building was constructed and 
through whose gencrosity ; on all the floors 
of cach entry is posted a list of the occu- 
pants of the rooms on that floor since the 
hall was built. 

At nine forty-five the band at the head 
of the line which reaches half way round 
the Yard strikes up, and the procession 
moves. As it passes University Hall, the 
undergraduates crowding the steps cheer 
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it in gencral, and in particular any popu- 
lar graduate or faculty member. The 
line is headed by the candidates for de- 
grees, in order that a pretty custom may 
take place in the Transept of Memorial 
Hall. The candidates, entering first, line 
up to let the older men pass through, and 
thus, year by year, anticipation and ac- 
complishment face cach other in eager, 
curious gaze. To many a man who sees a 
son waiting for him to pass, the moment 
means as much as it did to the father who 
said: “I have anticipated that march past 
for years, for I have felt that when it 
came I could hail him as no longer a lad 
but a man full-statured, and I should 
know that to him, not to me, belonged the 
future.” 

Because of the number of candidates 
for degrees only graduates of twenty 
years’ standing are at present admitted 
to the exercises in Sanders. The candi- 
dates in their black gowns fill not only 
the floor but a large part of the first gal- 
lery; the second balcony is bright with 
the dresses of their friends; on the stage 
sit the President and Fellows, the Over- 
seers, the Faculty, and the invited guests, 
mainly persons on whom honorary degrees 
will be conferred. The President sits in 
a curious high-backed chair which, accord- 
ing to Quincy’s “History of Harvard 
College,” has been in possession of the 
college “from time immemorial.” 

It is one of the odd bits of unceremoni- 
ousness in the midst of much rigid eti- 
quette that though the Faculty are re- 
quested to wear gowns denoting their 
academic rank, not even a gown is in- 
sisted on. The program consists of a 
Latin salutatory, and three or four Eng- 
lish addresses, one at least from a member 
of the graduate schools. When these have 
been heard the President welcomes the 
candidates to “the fellowship of educated 
men,” and the degrees are passed by an 
officer of the Faculty to representatives of 
each group of candidates. Then comes 


what is undoubtedly the most popular 
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part of the exercises, the conferring of the 
honorary degrees. The accuracy and 
beauty of President Eliot’s descriptive 
phrases is already famous. Few, hearing 
such English, can regret the old-time 
Latin. One of the rigid customs concerns 
this conferring of the honorary degrees. 
Only the recipient and the President stand 
when it is given, but when an honorary 
degree was to be given to Prince Henry 
of Prussia as the guest of the College it 
was pointed out that German etiquette 
did not permit an audience, especially one 
with his staff in it, to sit when he stood. 
There was much discussion, some of it ex- 
cited, but the custom prevailed, and Prince 
Henry received the degree as all others 
have. 

After the exercises there is a pause for 
an hour or more, during which the rooms 
in which classes are at home fill rapidly. 
Shortly after two o’clock the line, now 
greatly augmented by classes out of col- 
lege less than twenty years, forms again, 
and marches to Memorial Hall. As the 
numbers have become so great that grad- 


uates only one to four years out of Col- 
lege can not be accommodated at the Hall 
there is always an overflow mecting at the 
Harvard Union, at which one of the Deans 
and popular graduates speak. In Memo- 
rial Hall a table on a dais runs nearly the 
length of the room. At this sit the Presi- 
dent and Fellows, the President of the 
Alumni, and the invited guests. Here 
again unceremoniousness rules during the 
dinner proper, for except in so far as ear- 
lier or later entrance to the hall gives one 
a good or a poor choice of seats, there is 
nothing to distinguish between the classes 
in the seating, and a fine democracy 
reigns. In the two hours that follow 
the graduate feels himself indeed one 
of the “fellowship of educated men.” 
The windows of the hall, gifts of past 
classes, are filled with stained-glass me- 
morials of men of thought and action 
of all times, and from the walls look 
down the portraits of past benefactors 
and famous graduates. Almost every 
man present can recall some speech 
heard in this room which has become fa- 
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mous in American oratory. Some can 
remember that first dinner in Memorial 
Hall in 1874, made memorable by words 
of General W. F. Bartlett warning his 
hearers against arrogance toward their 
Southern brothers and prophesying the 
day when southern youth standing in the 


Transept with its tablets commemorating . 


Harvard men who died in the Civil War, 
should exclaim: ‘These men fought for 
my salvation as well as for their own. 
They died to preserve not merely the unity 
of a nation, but the destinies of a conti- 
nent.” Some of these same graduates 
were present in Sanders Theater in 1900 
when a Southerner, on Decoration Day, 
told the G. A. R. veterans just this, yet 
stated with equal clearness his pride in 
the Confederate grandsire who fought for 
what he believed right. And he said it all 
so well that the veterans rushed upon the 
platform at the end of the speech and car- 
ried him off to feast with them. 
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When the dinner, simple enough, is 
eaten, comes the crowning moment of the 
day in the speeches of the President and 
of the holders of honorary degrees. .Usu- 
ally the speaking lasts about two hours. 
When it is over the Yard once more fills 
with groups of classmates. Though the 
exercises of the day are ended, the groups 
are slow to separate. Many a man, old 
and recent graduate alike, lingers as he 
should go out through the College gates 
to the world of affairs again. To the new 
graduate the end is come of four years, 
the full significance of which he has been 
seeing this day as never before. To him 
as to the older graduate who is turning 
again to the responsibilities and anxieties 
of every-day life, Emerson’s words have 
new meaning: “Neither years nor books 
have yet availed to extirpate a prejudice 
rooted in me that a scholar is the favorite 
of heaven and earth, the excellency of his 
country, the happiest of men.” 


YALE 
By Emerson G. Taylor 


HE Old Man of the class of °72 

comes to see Boy graduate, and feels 

a bit confused. In his day they ar- 
ranged things differently. The Old Cen- 
ter Church rocked with applause when he 
delivered his oration on “The Future of 
Democracy”; the valedictory and saluta- 
tory made the gentle ladies in the gallery 
look pensive ; and the class seemed to echo 
silently the promises and aspirations of 
its young prophet-scholars, the local dig- 
nitaries—mainly clerical—ranged on the 
platform nodding approval the while. 
Commencement was Yale’s day of leave- 
taking, a hundred youngsters receiving 
the college’s blessing and God-speed, giv- 
ing back to her a promise to heed the 
lessons and to live by the principle she 
loved to inculcate. It was all very per- 


sonal, very lovely in its sentiment—a day 
of young life and young hopes. It was 
very simple, very earnest, very tender. 
To the Old Man his commencement was a 
memory that had in it something sacred, 
like the day Boy was born. And now 
Boy is to graduate, too! 

The vast auditorium is flooded with 
sunshine and music—the giant organ’s 
voice deepening and strengthening the 
majesty of the triumphal march that the 
orchestra is sounding, as if for priests and 
potentates. The Old Man is dazzled, a 
little vexed, too, at being ordered to stand 
or sit here and there by a nervous mar- 
shal. He looks for Mother in vain, his eye 
ranging along the far-stretching gal- 
leries, banked with the delicate colors of 
a thousand women’s June finery. It would 
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be so dear to watch Boy together, they 
thought, just as she had watched him so 
long ago! 

“Where is the graduating class?” he 
asks. 

The marshal laughs a little. ‘“Aca- 
demic, scientific, law, medicine, fine arts, 
music, theology or forestry?’ he rattles. 
“They’re all in the body of the house.” 
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waiting for? A new body of robed figures 
are entering—older men this time. There 
is a craning of necks, a flutter of ques- 
tions and answers. Nobody looks for Boy, 
the honor man. Here are ambassadors, 
bishops, secretaries, generals, captains of 
industry. A mace-bearer holds aloft his 
heavy trophy of gold and lapis-lazuli; 
the slow procession glows with scarlet, 


; % 


+. 


“DEANS AND DIRECTORS IN GOLD-TASSELED MORTAR-BOARDS” 


“[’m looking for my Boy,” the Old 
Man explains heavily. “Robert Smith. 
He is among the honor men, sir.” 

“Oh, Smith? Yes, indeed. Sorry I—- 
Graduates between 1875 and 1885 in this 
section, please, gentlemen.” And he bus- 
tles off. 

There are'youngsters by the hundreds, 
all alike in their black stuff gowns—six or 
eight women there, too, who, like the spec- 
tacled Japanese, will be applauded later 
when they are given their degrees in phi- 
losophy. It takes a long time for them all 
to assemble. What are we standing and 


purple, white, blue, yellow—gorgeous 
gala uniforms of silk and velvet that tell 
of academic rank. There are ushers with 
wands like chamberlains. The Old Man 
is a spectator just now, interested and 
pleased as he was when he watched this or 
that parade or dedication of a soldiers’ 
monument. Deans and directors report 
with a great deal of doffing and resuming 
of gold-tasseled mortar-boards; there is a 
splendid volume of singing, as the audi- 
ence goes through the old hymn that was 
sung at Yale’s first commencement; there 
is a good view of many distinguished men 
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as each rises to receive his degree and is 
invested with the appropriate hood. 

Then all of a sudden the Old Man real- 
izes what it all means. Perhaps the awak- 
ening is kindled by some happy phrase 
of a presentation, or by the quick exulta- 
tion that comes to him as he surveys the 
splendid array of promise in bachelors’ 
gowns and achievement in doctors’ hoods. 
He does not see Boy graduate; but he sees 
a great foreign statesman come to be in- 
vested with Yale’s honors. He does not 
hear Boy declaim against tyrannics as old 
as Asia, but he hears Yale speak as.a fac- 
tor in our country’s policy and destiny. 
And the ceremony and splendor, a mo- 
ment before so aliet and so pompous, 
seem now decorously to befit the vencrable 
mother’s day of celebration. The Old 
Man sees visions, as at the commencement 
of his dey he had dreamed dreams. 

It is the same Yale, after all, he dis- 
covers. Power has come and an influence 
extended castward to the Balkans, west- 


ward to the firing line in China and the 


Philippines. The Old Man, hearing of 
such matters, feels a bit fearful lest, in 
the press of urgent affairs and the 
friendship of the great, Alma Mater’s 
welcome to her humblest boys may seem 
a bit forced and half-hearted. But he’s 
all wrong, as he soon learns, if he has 
not discerned already what underlies the 
formal part of the (to him) novel com- 
mencement ceremony. 

A dozen classes are back for their reg- 
ular reunions—triennial, sexennial, de- 
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cennial crowds in grotesque uniforms, 
radiant with joy and colored fire, their 
seniors staider but none the less stayers. 


All these jubilees the Old Man under- 


.stands and takes for granted. This per- 


ennial homage of her sons to Yale is of 
long standing; but the Old Man, because 
his class was not reuniting this year, 
feared he would be a bit lonely as he 
strolled about the campus. For him he 
feared there would be no welcome, that 
to him—a mere alumnus—Yale would 
have nothing to say. 

Vain fear, Old Man! You and your 
like—the “Class of 1492,” as you began 
by being called—are now the favored of 
your race, are being organized. You 
have a dinner, you are given the freedom 
of the city, you are hugged to the Old 
Mother’s breast in the tightest of em- 
braces. Don’t you understand? Except 
for Boy, you had no reason for coming 
back. “You just wanted to, sémchow.” 
And just exactly for that “no reason,” 
because you could not keep away, Yale 
is going to give you the time of your 
life. Don’t you realize, dear Old Man, 
that it is you and ‘your like whose 
loyalty has made the great ceremony of 
to-day appropriate? who are making for 
the New England college that you loved 
a place in the company of Oxford and 
Leipzig and Padua? Our highest hon- 
ors are for you, Old Man, earned by you 
summa cum laude; bestowed, as they 
might say in the language of the new 
Music School, con amore. 


PRINCETON 
By Jesse Lynch Williams 


. “HERE was a time when the Amer- 
ican college commencement really 
signified what the name suggests, 

“the graduating exercises” of another 

class about to begin life in earnest. It 

still includes that, as may be proved by 


the official program, but the majority of 
the great crowds at our modern college 
commencements is gathered from the 
many classes already graduated long 
since, who are there for “exercises” of 
their own, and to them commencement 
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chiefly means an opportunity to see one 
another and to let up on the earnestness 
of life for a spell. Consequently com- 
paratively few of the crowd pays much 
attention to the sober young faces under 
the weight of mortar-boards—unless it be 
to single out some particular face, so like 
and yet so unlike all the others in the 
black-gowned lot. 
Now,these youngest ones who are about 
to break, or, at any rate, stretch the ten- 
der ties formed by four years of the clos- 
est manly intimacy they will ever know 
(and who naturally think that they and 
their affairs are the occasion of all the 
commencement fuss) would perhaps fecl 
that the most characteristic feature of 
commencement week at Princeton was 
their own final campus ceremony on the 
night after getting their degrees—the 
passing of the loving-cup under the elms 
and the stars (and the electric-lighted 
class numerals!) along with the final song 
and the formal giving up of the steps of 


Old North to the next year’s seniors, who 
are waiting near-by with respectfully fu- 
nereal silence, while the remnants of the 
commencement visitors hang around in- 
considerately “to see the seniors weep.” 
Or, perhaps, that less ceremonious but 
even more tearful ceremony of putting de- 
parting classmates through the car win- 
dows, would seem to them more genuinely 
characteristic of the rollicking good fel- 
lowship now ending with the irony of the 
word “commencement,” a custom which 
originated, I suppose, from the spon- 
taneous human demand for a comic relief 
to a truly-felt emotional scene. 

But to the annually returning hosts of 
the alumni, who fill the campus and spill 
over into the town and determine the med- 
ern commencement note, the most charac- 
teristic custom is the stunt with which the 
annual festivities begin: the alumni pa- 
rade in costume to University Field to see 
the baseball team trounce Yale. This 
gathering of the clans is really the official 
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opening of the so-called commencement 
week, and strikes the carnival note of the 
occasion. Most of us have few enough 
opportunities for letting loose the spirit 
of frolic which even Anglo-Saxon tem- 
peraments demand once in a while. 

Like the “step ceremonies” mentioned, 
this is a new old custom. A great many 
old customs have sprung up within the 
last few years. It only takes one college 
generation, which means four years, to 
make them seem old to the undergradu- 
ates. It is claimed at Princeton that this 
improved method of beginning a com- 
mencement game was originated there and 
adopted elsewhere since. It does not mat- 
ter about that; it is a good custom and 
thoroughly characteristic of the place, 
since it is a singing, marching and horse- 
playing stunt. There is less music taught 
and more of it used there than at any 
other college in the world, and a Prince- 
ton crowd, especially in the -commence- 
ment mood, enjoys nothing so much as a 
parade—when pronounced “pee-rade.” 

The procession forms on the front 
campus, where most things have begun at 
Princeton, including the college itself. 
From there the army marches, with the 
classes marshaled in the order of aca- 
demic seniority, bands playing, banners 
waving, horse-players side-stepping, to a 
special gateway at the athletic field oppo- 
site the grand stand, which, by this time, 
is usually filled with interested commence- 
ment guests. It is a goodly sight, and 
the procession makes a grand entrance; 
a half-century of college life is represent- 
ed in the long column which stretches 
nearly twice around the one-third mile 
cinder track. 

The younger classes always try to out- 
do each other in the originality of their 
costumes, as do also some of the classes 
not so young as they would like to be— 
perhaps for that reason. This year the 
class of ’90, back for their sesquidecennial 
reunion, wearing gray “plug” hats of an 
ancient period, had an educational exhibit 
in the van made up of five head-hunting 
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Igorrotes, borrowed from Coney Island 
and dressed in a class of *90 badges and 
one or two other orange ribbons. They 
made one of the few hits of the day as 
they passed the grand stand, beating their 
tomtoms and looking as if saying: “This 
is just our sort of thing, you know.” 

The class of °99 has a sacred bird, 
which is always deeply appreciated by the 
crowd. It is mounted on an impressive 
pedestal, being stuffed, and borne aloft 
on the shoulders of an honored quartet, 
and has a neck which can stretch three 
feet and can bow solemnly at the grand 
stand. This year it was a matter of deep 
regret, and perhaps of serious consequence 
to fortunes of the nine, that the sacred 
bird did not appear until late in the game, 
and he was quite moth-eaten, his worship- 
ers having been distracted by worldly af- 
fairs in the interim. 

Another recent class, desiring to show 
honor to whom honor was due, last year 
made all of its married men wheel diminu- 
tive baby carriages. Those who were fa- 
thers had dolls in their carriages. This 
year one of their transparencies an- 
nounced in bold letters, ‘““We still believe 
in anti-race suicide,” and gave its record 
of marriages and births. The father of 
the class boy is usually given a transpar- 
ency announcing him as, “A happy 
papa.” It is the class boy of those gradu- 
ated five years, I believe, to whom falls 
the momentous duty of starting the ball 
game itself. At the close of the prelimi- 
nary practice, in the hush of expectancy 
which always precedes the first play of an 
important college contest, the young man, 
dressed sometimes in a diminutive base- 
ball costume, trudges bravely out upon 
the field, led by his grinning father, 
grasps the huge white ball in his tiny fist 
and throws it with all his might to the 
pitcher, while the men applaud, the 
women purr, and somewhere in the grand 
stand the nervous young mother wonders 
why George never can put the boy’s hat 
on right. Then the game begins. 

While the classes are filing past the un- 
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dergraduates in the bleachers, each in 
turn is cheered by numeral. The gradu- 
ates lift their hats and return the salute, 
or attempt to do so, the older classes 
emitting ragged, old-fashioned “sis, 
boom, ahs!? which must amuse these ex- 
pert young noise-makers, though they are 
too considerate to show it. 

Besides, it is a rather inspiring scene. 
Here in the van of the procession are ven- 
erable old gentlemen doddering along 
with the aid of walking-sticks, but still 
young enough to wave their hats, think- 
ing, no doubt, of the days when they, too, 
were college boys and looked at life very 
much as these youngsters do, years and 
years ago, before the war, when South- 
erners outnumbered Northerners in col- 
lege, when there were hot debates in Whig 
and Clio halls and sometimes duels; and, 
if they cared to confess it, a deal more 
deviltry afoot than in these less strict days 
when youthful exuberance finds an outlet 
in athletics. Next come the middle-aged 
alumni. A gleam of white hair may be 
seen in the afternoon sunlight as they lift 
their hats to the cheering crowd, but their 
step is still firm and there is fire in their 
gaze; here and there a distinguished per- 
sonage is pointed out, men prominent in 
national affairs or captains of industry, 
lights in literature or leaders in the 
church, and all, just now, as they pass by, 
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cheering to beat the bands, which is not 
easy to do, there are so many bands. This 
vociferous person is said to be the dark 
horse in an approaching political event. 
There is the defendant of a famous law 
suit now making newspaper space. Near- 
by is his famous lawyer. Neither is think- 
ing about that now. Then come younger 
men. Here is a war correspondent just 
back from the Orient, and beside him a 
missionary, bronzed in some other quarter 
of the globe, brought together again by 
the bond which will keep them interested 
in each other until they are as old as the 
old boys in front. 

And so they file by, while certain ex- 
pectant ones in the grand stand, dressed 
in white, exclaim: ‘“There’s Tom!’ or in 
a treble voice: “I don’t see papa.” Stock- 
brokers forgetting the market, “promis- 
ing young” physicians forgetting their 
professional manner—and so on all down 
the line to the fresh-faced battalion in the 
rear about to become old graduates, too, 
making their first appearance with the 
mighty army of the alumni, and looking 
across the fence somewhat quizzically at 
their younger brethren, the undergradu- 
ates, as if to say, “We, about to die, sa- 
lute you.” 

But they will not die. They will come 
back next year with the rest and forget 
the big, outside world for a space. 


LELAND STANFORD JR. 
By Raymond M. Alden 


without the stretch of history be- 

hind it, such as gives a romantic ele- 
ment to the traditions appearing in the 
festal days of the older colleges. It is no- 
ticeable that its students, feeling this lack, 
have tended to substitute the romantic ele- 
ments furnished by the beauty of the uni- 
versity buildings and their setting in the 
landscape. The college song, “Hail, 


[oe youngest of the universities is 


Stanford, Hail!’ instead of dwelling— 
like “Fair Harvard”—on “the days that 
are past,” lingers among the rolling foot- 
hills behind the university, the sunset fire 
over the coast range, the red roofs of the 
college halls, the long arcades, and the 
quadrangle where at evening 


“The light wind, half afraid, 
Whispers in the palms.” 
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It is this quadrangle in particular— 
universally known as “the Quad”— 
around which the student life centers. So 
it is natural that in commencement week, 
when the students are bidding their col- 
lege days farewell, it is here, also, that 
they center their final celebration. For 
example, after the conventional exercises 
in which the class history and similar pa- 
pers are read, they lay a “class plate,” 
bearing the numerals that indicate the 
year of their graduation, in the stone 
flooring of the arcade. President Jordan, 
in addressing the class at the dedication 
of the plate for 1905, said he had discov- 
ered that to complete the first series of 
these numerals along the arcades of the 
entire quadrangle would take just five 
centuries; so that about the year of our 
Lord 2400 a second row will be begun. 

But it is not until the time of the prom- 
enade concert, on the eve.of commence- 
ment day, that the real farewell to the 
Quad takes place. This is the event of all 
the year dearest to the Stanford students ; 
and the class of °95, which founded the 
custom, is hardly yet through wondering 
over the revelation of beauty in the fa- 
miliar Quad as seen in the array of this 
night festival. Here all the life of the 
year, so much of which is spent in going 
to and fro behind these arches, seems con- 
centrated, and at the same time idealized 
by the romantic beauty that is only dimly 
felt. in the workaday period of term-time. 

In the roof of the long arcades there 
shine hundreds of incandescent lights, 
and these are supplemented for the occa- 
sion by paper lanterns strung between the 
arches. In the center of the open square 
is an illuminated stand for the musicians. 
Over all towers the great church, its radi- 
ant mosaic of the Sermon on the Mount 
shining out in the subdued colors that the 
evening light allows, while in the tower 
above one sees the lighted face of the 
clock, and perhaps catches a gleam from 
the gold cross that stands high above. In 
the corners of the arcade, or in the spaces 
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between the various buildings that open 
upon it, are booths enclosed by canvas and 
set about with palms and blossoming 
branches; and in these the various college 
societies receive their guests, while the 
largest of them all is the especial meeting- 
place for the alumni. 

As the music begins the seniors and 
their friends make pairs, not for dancing, 
but fora walk around the Quad; and as 
this, completed, means a journey of some 
sixteen hundred feet (or, if it be extended 
to the outer arcades on the other side of 
the buildings, something like a mile), it 
affords not a little chance for the ex- 
change of reminiscences and farewells. 
To the eastern college man or woman 
there is, of course, nothing strange about 
the presence of the two sexes at a festival 
of this kind; for at Harvard the young 
women are welcomed to complete the 
scene, and at Wellesley the young men. 
But there is a marked difference here to 
the discriminating observer. Here the 
pairs of young people are not formed by 
the introduction of a company of half- 
stranger guests. These are young men 
and women who have worked together un- 
der these arches term after term, and 
played together in the intervals. It is 
not for the one sex to explain the meaning 
of everything to the other, but for both 
to share the memories of the years just 
ending, and to feel together the full sig- 
nificance of the farewell. Nothing in a 
college of the older sort can furnish a 
scene just like it. 

One feels that there should be a climax 
to the event, but there is none; or if there 
be, it is only the striking of the hour of 
ten, when the electric lights go out and 
leave only the paper lanterns. The chimes 
ef the Memorial Church play every hour 
the little melody that Handel wrote for 
those of Westminster; and there is a tra- 
dition at Stanford, based on some student 
play of a few years ago, that on this last 
night of the year the sixteen notes sing 
this song: 
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“From arches low, 
Where swallows fly, 
Before we go, 


Old Quad, good-by.” 


It is hard for the seniors to leave the 
dimmer quadrangle of this later hour. 
They feel now most keenly that to-mor- 
row morning means the end of the happy, 
care-free, irresponsible life of the under- 
graduate. 

The curious stroller may find pairs lin- 
gering in the shadowy corners; if he have 
a soul within hin, he will not dare disturb 
them, but will rather say: 


“Let them pass, as they will, too soon, 
With the beanflower’s boon, 
And the blackbird’s tune, 
And May, and June.” 


The way in which the atmosphere of 
this festival is felt by the students may 
perhaps be best illustrated by a quotation 
from the closing paragraph of a story 
written by one of them, set at just this 
point in the college year, with a compara- 
tively friendless student for hero: 

“The clock struck ten slow, lingering 
tones. The senior pulled his sombrero 
lower over his eyes, and went out into the 


‘ light and down the arcade toward the 


Terrace road. The crowd was drifting 
away in twos and threes, the lights were 
burning low in red lanterns; the band had 
ceased, and voices, clear in the sudden 
stillness, called back and forth their part- 
ing words. The senior stood for a mo- 
ment on the steps, listening, then turned 
and strode away, alone, down the long 
white road.” 
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By Paxton Hibben 


I | stood, irresolute, in the doorway 


of the Turkish room, peering into 

its dark corners. The apartment 
seemed deserted. Suddenly he caught 
sight of a woman sitting in the embrasure 
of one of the windows, staring out at 
passers-by. 

“I am awfully sorry I ‘save kept you 
waiting,” he began, as he -advanced 
toward her, “but I’ve ordered the dinner 
and everything is quite ready.” She 
turned, slowly, at the sound of his voice; 
her face was in the shadow. He continued, 
while drawing off his gloves, his hat held 
under one arm. “A lot of beastly business 
at the last— I say, you know, you’ve 
not— I beg your pardon, I’ve made some 
stupid mistake.” 

He appeared so utterly confounded at 
his error that she smiled, looking up at 
him. 

“Not at all,”? she said; then: “You’ve 
dropped your glove.” 

“Why, so I have!” he exclaimed, glad 
of an opportunity to relieve the awkward- 
ness of the situation. He stooped to pick 
it up, and when he arose she smiled at him 


again with frank sympathy. He thanked . 


her, inwardly, and outwardly ventured an 
explanation. “I thought you were some 
one else,’ he began, “some one I know—” 


“T am not nearly so stupid as I look,” . 


she interrupted. 

“I beg your pardon! Of course—a— 
it must be quite obvious.” Once more he 
was all confusion; but this time, as she 
made no offer to extricate him, he floun- 
dered on of himself. “I wonder where she 
could be? I was to meet her here, you 
know—” 

“If you are as late as you seemed to 
think you were, she has probably gone. 
I quite know how she must have felt,” she 
added. 


“Oh! You’re waiting for some one.” It 
was half a question left uncompleted. 

“You’re not nearly so stupid as—” 

“As I look? I hope not!” 

“No, no—as you might be.” There was 
a pause. “But your dinner?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Ah! yes; the dinner! I had forgot- 
ten.” He looked about him. “But there 
is no one to help me eat the dinner! I 
can’t dine alone,” he added plaintively. 
“Pon my word, it’s too bad! It is a good 
dinner—I ordered it myself. And we were 
to go to the theater.” . The last an after- 
thought, which increased his air of mar- 
tyrdom. 

“Then you can find her at the theater,” 
offered the other, triumphantly. “It is 
almost time.” 

“That’s just the difficulty. I don’t 
know what theater—we were to join some 
others. I can’t go about all the theaters 
in the city, making inquiries!’ His tone 
mingled indignation with despair. 

“And no one knows?” 

“Only an  uncommunicative 
dence.” 

She sighed and leaned back in the em- 
brasure of the window. “I feel for you,” 
she said, “but I give it up. You’ve a din- 
ner on your hands, and I’ve none. It’s the 
way of the world.” 

He had been standing, but he sat down, 
dejectedly, and pulled out his watch. 

“Eight o’clock!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
the oysters must be frozen by now!” He 
remained, lost in thought, still staring at 
his time-piece; she was gazing out of the 
window again. Finally, he looked up un- 
expectedly, as if he had reached a solution 
of the difficulty. 

“I say, you know,” he began, hastily, 
“you are quite right! You have no din- 
ner, and I have two—which isn’t exactly 
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square, is it now? Well, I’ll tell you: sup- 
pose you take one of mine—I’ve really no 
further use for it, while you—a—seem to 
be as much deserted as—a—I am.” He 
hesitated and paused, disconcerted at his 
own proposal. Her eyes appeared to be 
drawn to the blank houses across the way; 
she said nothing. At last she laughed 
gaily. Her mirth was contagious. When 
their laughter had subsided, she glanced 
at him quizzically. 

“You say it is a good dinner?” she 
asked. 

“A very good dinner,” he replied, sol- 
emnly. 

“T am quite hungry—” she wavered. 

“That settles it!’ He gathered to- 
gether his hat and gloves and stood up, 
bowing. For a moment she hesitated, then 
she, too, arose. 

“The die is cast!” she declared, with 
mock gravity, as she preceded him into 
the dining-room. 

A waiter hastened to right two chairs 
which had been tilted against a table near 
one of the windows. She threw back her 
wrap and revealed an elaborate evening 
gown, against which were pinned some. 
orchids. One of them had broken; she 
lifted it from the others and placed it on 
the table. When she drew off her long 
gloves, he glanced curiously at her fin- 
gers. There were no rings. 

The two finished their oysters in silence 
—the conventional atmosphere and 
brighter surroundings of the dining- 
room threw the proceeding into a some- 
what less favorable light. He felt the em- 
barrassment of the situation, and his hos- 
pitable instinct deplored it. 

“I say, you know,” he began, “it really 
is no funeral, save for the oysters; we 
must talk, and if I talk I’ve got to call 
you something.” 

The humor of the affair came home to 
her again, and she laughed without re- 
serve. 

“Very well,” she said at last, “call me 
‘Gay’—it seems to be appropriate. And 
you?” 
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“Since the name must fit, you might 
call me ‘Tristram’,” he said. “I fear I am 
a sad companion, at best.” 

“Are you sure the name is not a mistake 
for “Trismegistus’?” 

He raised his eyebrows. 

“Where did my lady learn that?” he 
asked. 

“I’m not nearly so—” she began. 

“That has been said,” he interfered, 
peremptorily. 

“If I am not to say what has been 
said,” she replied, “I had best keep silence 
at once. There is nothing new under the 
sun, you know.” 

“We are not under the sun,” he retort- 
ed. “It’s night, I’d have you under- 
stand.” 

“Quibbles ?? They laughed. The waiter 
removed the soup-plates and deposited a 
rustling bucket, napkin-covered, by Tris- 
tram’s chair. This time it was his com- 
panion’s turn to raise her eyebrows. But 
she made no remark. When the glasses 
were filled, Tristram lifted his and peered 
over its edge at his vis-a-vis. 

“Do you know Tom Moore?” he asked. 

“<The time I’ve lost in wooing—’,” 
she chanted. “Don’t quote that; it’s un- 
complimentary.” 

“But he knew how to be flattering, too, 
I assure you: 


“ *Here’s to the one who long 
Hath waked the poet’s sigh— 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy.’ 


I drink.” And he did. 

“How can I drink till I know who ‘the 
one’ is?” she inquired, still holding her 
glass before her. 

“Gay,” he mused, tentatively, as if to 
try the sound of the word. 

“Thank you,” she smiled; “but I can’t 
drink, if the toast is to me.”? And she sat 
down her wine, untouched. 

“Oh! but that is too bad! You must 
make me a toast, now—cap my quotation, 
if you can.” 

“T wonder,” 


she said. “Let me see.” 
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She put her hands to her cheeks and 
stared at the volatile bubbles that made 
an iridescent cloud in the yellow liquid. 
Finally, she raised her eyes. “It’s the best 
I can do—and quite appropriate; Tris- 
tram says it, you know: 


“ ‘Fach to him who worships each 
Sole Queen of Beauty and of love, be- 


hold 
This day my Queen of Beauty is not 
here.’ ” 
“Good!” he cried. “And your toast 
is—” 
“To the absent—whose place I fill but 
indifferently.” 


“I drink the toast, but veto the post- 
amble.” 

“Now, now! Out of the kindness of 
your heart, you are trying to see me as I 
see myself. Don’t; Bobby Burns was 
wise. I wonder how we should seem to 
others, if they knew the circumstances of 
our being here, together?” 

“Feminine query! Now, I should be 
rather tempted to ask how we must ulti- 
mately seem to each other—afterward. 
Mine is a question more apt to be an- 
swered, at any rate. Yet, there was a 
formula for all that sort of thing laid 
down long ago—you may recognize it: 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged. For 
with what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged.’ A little redundant in style, 
but right in spirit, don’t you think!” 

“Yes. Right in spirit and right in 
practice—but are you quite sure you be- 
lieve in it yourself?” She was unaccount- 
ably serious. He rested his elbows on the 
table at either side hic plate and regarded 
her, wondcringly. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly ; “quite sure.” 

“I think I believe that to be the best 
rule of conduct in the world,” she mused ; 
“it would obviate so much scandal !” 

He laughed. 

She continued. “But it has nothing to 
do with us, has it? We sre both eminent- 
ly sensible people, who understand very 
well how meaningless all of this is.” She 
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waved her hand to include him, herself 
and the dinner. 

“If I were unkind, I should say that I 
understand perfectly well how meaning- 
less that is,” he rejoined, quickly. 

“You are unkind.” 

“TI am speaking the truth—it is often 
the same thing. Sensible people, indeed! 
I scorn your characterization. But sup- 
pose we are not sensible people,” he ob- 
jected to her look of surprised incredulity. 

“Then we’ve no business to be doing 
this sort of thing.” She shook her finger 
at him, with an air of pretended severity. 
“However, you’re chaffing me, and I’ve 
fallen nicely into your trap.” 

“I’m not chaffing you,” he said earnest- 
ly, pushing aside the dishes and leaning 
over the table. “We are not sensible peo- 
ple. God forbid! I know we are a busy 
race, and we do not let slip much that life 
should hold for us, but there is a breath 
of romance that we must have at our lips, 
or be dead. I don’t care whether it comes 
with a glance sent at random across a 
parquet full of people—with a pregnant 
word at an inane afternoon tea—with a 
chance meeting that occurs but once in a 
life-time; be it ever so slight a thing, it is 
our poor, paltry, work-a-day world sub- 
stitute for romance—the stuff of which 
dreams are made—and we must cling to 
it or lose our souls.” He clasped and un- 
clasped his hands, watching her intently. 

“Let us pray’,” she said softly, 
glancing at him from under her lashes. 
Then she laughed. 

“Gay !? he cried, “that isn’t fair.” 

“Tristram! she replied, “if you are so 
serious, you will impair your digestion. 
‘Be sunny’. You may smoke.” 

“Thank you.” He selected a cigarette 
from a silver case and puffed it in the 
flame at a candle held by the waiter. He 
stared.at the glowing fire in silence, then 
flicked the ash into a tray at his elbow. 

“Am I right?” he said, at length. 

She heaped a pile of crumbs together 
beside her sherbet glass, then scattered 
them about the cloth. “Yes,” she replied, 
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“TI suppose you are.” The waiter was 
clearing away the dishes; the two diners 
were silent, wrapped in intimate thought. 
When the coffee came, Gay toyed with her 
spoon absently. “Yet there is more than 
you say ; is there not?”? She spoke slowly, 
as if talking to herself. “It is a busy 
world, this; one has not time to seek ro- 
mance, and to some she never comes; for 
she, too, is busy. So it may well be that 
when these feel the need, they go about it 
in a more sordid way. Where there is de- 
mand, there is supply— is there not?” He 
nodded, but she did not look up. “There 
is demand for romance—therefore, it has 
a value. Why should there not be those 
who purvey it—for a consideration?” 
She ceased, and sat staring into the black 
mirror of her coffee-cup. 

“There are,” he said sternly, gazing 
straight before him at nothing at all. He 
frowned. “There are, but what they pur- 
vey is not generally called—romance.” 

“And how,” she continued, as if there 
had been no pause in her speech, “how do 
you know that—that I am not one of—of 
these?” She glanced up quickly, her eyes 
fixed with an almost appealing expres- 
sion on his face. She was quite white. He 
hesitated ; shreds of previous conversation 
came back to his mind, vaguely accusing ; 
he looked at her from under his brows, fal- 
tered, then pulled himself together with 
visible effort. He started to speak. 

“You have answered me,” she said 
simply. She shivered. ‘Something has 
chilled me, I fear. 
throwing my wrap about me?” 

He hastened to comply, unreasoningly 
thankful for the diversion. As his fingers 
touched her shoulders, she shivered again. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Perhaps when 
I drink my coffee—” 

“Won’t you have a liqueur?” he urged, 
solicitously. “Stupid of me! That’s just 
the thing! But I can not presume to select 
a liqueur for you; one’s spouse and one’s 
liqueur, I suppose, one chooses for one- 
self.?? 


Would you mind 
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“Yes,” she replied, smiling at his con- 
ceit, “but you have done remarkably well 
with the rest of the repast. It was a good 
dinner—as advertised—and I thank you. 
Poor pay, I know, but what with the ro- 
mance perhaps adequate. I prefer Char- 
treuse—yellow.” She set down her coffee- 
cup and pushed back her chair. 

Tristram called the waiter and gave the 
order. Gay watched him anxiously, play- 
ing with the orchid on the corner of the 
table. She arose, smiling. 

“Will you excuse me?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, returning her smile. 

She threaded her way, gracefully, 
among the tables. He watched her go, 
puzzled, pleased. Her cloak flared out at 
either side as she walked, and her gown 
trailed sinuously behind her, along the 
carpet. As she disappeared through one 
of the doorways he sighed. She was re- 
markably beautiful, he thought, witty, 
clever, charming. He lit another cigar- 
ette and speculated sentimentally upon 
her character, and the future. 

The waiter brought the tiny glasses of 
Chartreuse, at last, and Tristram started 
from his reverie. She had not returned. 
He noticed with a certain disquiet that 
there remained of her .only the broken 
flower; she had carried her gloves. He 
looked about the room, but she was not in 
sight. A poignant misgiving seized him. 
He hurried to the doorway through which 
she had gone. She was nowhere in the 
corridor. He crossed to the Turkish room 
and peered in. Another orchid was lying 
on one of the ctishions of the farthest 
window-seat. The apartment was de- 
serted. 

“Gay ! Gay!” he cried. He ran through 
the room and stared out into the lobby. 
“Gay! A bell-boy turned to gaze at him 
curiously. He stepped back, confused, 
disturbed, suddenly questioning anew the 
significance of the last hour. “Gay!” he 
called again, this time softly, as if to 
himself. 


There was no answer. 
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By Clara E. Laughlin 
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HE clangor of a great bell broke 
| the stillness of the Mission garden. 


“Vesper, must lock up now,” said 
the Franciscan, in his awkward, hesitating 
English. 

With a last, regretful look about the 
little enclosure,—at the high adobe walls, 
shutting out the strife and clamor of the 
world; at the tall white crucifix throwing 
its gaunt shadow on the yellow path; at 
the quaint memorials of death and the 
luxuriance of blooming life in flowers,— 
Richard Bainbridge preceded his brown- 
robed and rope-begirt guide into the cool, 
dim church and heard the grating of the 
antiquated lock as the door to the garden 
was made fast for the night. 

He passed through the kneeling con- 
gregation, wraith-like in the silence and 
the sweet-smelling, cool dusk, and out on 
to the broad plaza and into the soft light 
of late afternoon. 

From within came the swelling, full- 
throated responses of the monastic choir; 
as if in echo, a little bird in the garden 
trilled good-night to the low-slanting 
sun. 

Loath to leave the peace-abounding 
spot, Bainbridge passed through a stile 
at the east end of the brick-paved plaza 
and found himself in a rustic road whose 
beauty moved him as no pictured beauty 
ever had. 

Overhead was a lacy canopy of tender 
green. Under foot was a roadway, the 
richest, reddest brown he had ever seen, 
patterned in delicate shadows and lit up, 
here and there, with a vivid patch of sun- 
light. 

A rod or so ahead a stone-buttressed 
bridge spanned a deep, flower-starred 
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cafion, at the bottom of which trickled a 
silver thread of water on its way from the 
mountains. As he stood on the bridge, the 
soft murmur of the water over the stones 
was clearly, musically audible, and he sat 
down on the low stone parapet and drew a 
deep, deep breath and thanked the Crea- 
tor of the universe that he was alive. 

It was Paradise, and presently came 
Eve. Into his Rousseau picture of 
browns and greens, there entered a new, 
but strangely beautiful color note. A 
woman in a blue dress came through the 
stile and along the roadway. It was the 
kind of a gray-blue, blue-gray,—was her 
dress,—that has no name, but an ineffable 
beauty, and is unlike most lovely colors in 
that it comes in cheap, cotton fabrics bet- 
ter even than in costly silks and woolens. 
The woman had a sunbonnet to match her 
gown, but she carried it swinging by its 
strings, and as she came nearer and the 


_ sunlight, filtering almost on a level with 


her head, through the low-hanging 
tracery of the trees, lit her hair and her 
dress, Dick Bainbridge remembered how 
Tennyson, meeting unexpectedly with 
Emily Sellwood in Fairy Wood, one day, 
had demanded of her, “Are you a Dryad 
or an Oread, which?” 

To his intense disappointment, the 
woman did not cross the bridge, but 
turned to her right and took a road lead- 
ing up toward one of the mountains. 
Hardly realizing what he did, Richard 
sprang to his feet to follow. Twice or 
thrice he lost sight of the blue dress in the 
twistings and turnings of the way, but at 
last he caught a glimpse of it leaving the 
long road where it begins its mountain 
climb and turning to the right where a 
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short spur leads out to the edge of a 
bluff. 

When he came upon her, she was sit- 
ting on a bit of boulder looking out to 
sea. Richard felt the wonder of the pan- 
orama smite him almost like a pain. The 
atmosphere was so clear that the islands 
lying fifteen miles out at sea seemed to 
hug the shore. Down below them, in the 
foreground, lay the Old Mission, with its 
garden of peace and its dim sanctuary. 
In the distance lay the little town of Santa 
Barbara, and shutting it in, on three 
sides, the verdure-clad mountains veiled 
in violet mists. 

The sun was very low now, and glories 
of rose and gold lay along the horizon. 
A cowbell tinkled musically, as a soft- 
stepping herd came home for the evening 
milking, and while he stood in wonder 
the Angelus rang from the bell tower of 
the Franciscan friars and came echoing 
back from the mountains. 

The woman turned suddenly, conscious 
of a human presence, and Richard Bain- 
bridge cried: 

“Evelyn Oakley !” 

“Richard Bainbridge!” cried the wom- 
an, and wonder stared from the eyes of 
each. 

“What are you doing here?” they de- 
manded of each other in chorus. 

She was the first to answer. 

“I’m having my ruthers,” she said. 

“Your what?” 

“My ruthers! Don’t you remember 
Riley’s old poem that we used to quote 
sometimes in the office: 


“ ‘J tell you what I’d ruther do— 
Ef I only had my ruthers,— 

I'd ruther work when I wanted to 
Than be bossed around by others.’ ” 


“And what are your ruthers?” 

“These,” sweeping one arm in exuber- 
ant gesture, “these! Mountains and sea 
and the cafion down yonder, and the Mis- 
sion garden, and the sound of the bells on 
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still evenings, and,—and,—the right to 
call my soul my own and live my life in 
my own way.” 

“Whew!” whistled Richard, “I don’t 
wonder they’re your ruthers.” 

“Wait a minute,” commanded Evelyn, 
“you musn’t forget that ruthers imply 
choice, and choice isn’t taking the one 

reéminently good thing; it’s choosing 

tween two things that both have attrac- 
tion and both, on some accounts, repel.” 

“I don’t see anything here to repel,” 
suggested Richard. 

“It isn’t here; it’s getting here,” was 
the enigmatical reply. “Santa Barbara’s 
heavenly, but think of the terrible desert 
and all the weary miles that lie between me 
and the people and things that were once 
my life! Don’t you suppose I ever long, 
with all my heart and soul, for a first 
night of a favorite actor, or an all-star 
performance of grand opera, or a dinner 
at Martin’s, or even a whiff of the cheese- 
thick air in the City Room,—to say 
nothing of longing for a sight of some 
of our old comrades of Bickerdyke’s 
Guard ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” assented Richard, 
hesitatingly, as if it took effort for him, 
sated with the things whereof she spoke, 


. to conceive the wistfulness with which an 


exile might regard them. 

“Still,—for all, I’m having my ruth- 
ers,” she said, emphatically. “And now 
tell me about you,—and about the old 
guard.” 

“About me,” he answered her, “‘there’s 
not much to tell. I’m still hoping to 
score,—the others, many of ’em, have 
scored, and scored big, as you doubtless 
know.” . 

“Yes, I see the papers and magazines, 
—some of them,” she admitted, “but I’m 
hungry for news at first hand. I want to 
know how they all seem in their gilded 
prosperity. I can’t imagine Billy Bless- 
ing’s comic opera royalties a thousand 
dollars a week. Poor old Billy! He used 
to have a hard time paying his tailor for 
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his semi-annual sack suits. And I can’t 
imagine publishers rending each other to 
atoms over the contract rights to Oliver 
North’s novels and Stites Hemingway’s 
satires; or languishing matinée girls be- 
sieging Phil Hough for his photograph 
or one of his old neckties. I’ve been here 
four years, you see, and all these things 
have developed in that time. I always 
knew there was a lot of cleverness in Bick- 
erdyke’s Guard, but I never thought it 
would dazzle the dear public so soon and 
so tremendously.” 

‘“Reputations are made in a night, now- 
adays,” reflected Richard, a bit savagely. 

“And lost over night, while the fickle 
public sleeps,” added Evelyn. 

“Or toiled for, many years, and never 
won,” with a bitter laugh. 

“What’s the rub?” queried the woman, 
gently. They had forgotten the beauty 
around them in the frank reversion to the 
great topic of human interest, “thee and 
me.” 

“You know the rub,” he exclaimed, 
“you fled from it.” 

“Billy and Stites and the others felt the 
same rub; yet they’ve scored,” she said, 
half to him, half to herself, as if ponder- 
ing whether she had given herself the ut- 
most in giving herself freedom. 

“Scored, yes!’ he admitted, “but it 
isn’t their ruthers with any of them. 
Billy likes his thousand a week, all right, 
and he deserves it, and everybody’s glad 
he’s got it. But I know and you know, 
and we’re not the only ones that know, 
that Billy’d rather write a corking good 
play and have it approved by a dozen fel- 
lows that understand, than see the S. R. 
O. sign in front of his comic operas every 
night at a quarter to eight.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he do it, then?” 

“Oh, hang it! I don’t know. Maybe 
he can’t. Maybe he wrote one of thes: 
beastly foolish things to pay his tailor, 
and got just low down enough to reach 
the intelligence of the crowd, and now 
he’s pinnacled by the press agents and 
kowtowed to by the million muttonheads, 
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and he hasn’t got the nerve to write a 
good play and see it fail.” 

“If it’s a good play, must it fail?” 

“Compared with comic opera success, 
yes. If it’s a very good play it ’ll proba- 
bly fail altogether.” 

Evelyn laughed. “You must have 
written a very good play,” she said, teas- 
ingly. 

“No, I haven’t, and neither has Billy, 
that I am aware of, but I reckon I’m as 
likely to do it as he is, for I’ve only natu- 
ral inability against me, and that can be 
prevailed against; but he’s got a cheap 
and glittering success against him, and 
I’ve never heard of a chap who was su- 
perior to that.” F 

‘And does Oliver hate heroes who hiss 
S’death! through their teeth and kill 
their seven men every morning before 
breakfast ?” 

“Of course he hates ’em, but he’s not 
saying anything. Only, I happen to know 
that, elated by the success of his first 
sword-and-cloak romance, he offered some 
of the clamorous publishers his oft-re- 
jected novel of the political spoils system 
and not one of them would touch the dar- 
ling of his heart with a ten-foot pole.” 

“Skeletons in the closets of success,” 
murmured the woman, musingly. “I won- 
der if there always are!” 

Richard did not answer her. He ap- 
peared to be wrestling with reflections of 
his own. 

The sun had gone down and a chill 
breeze blew in from the ocean. 

“Come home to tea with me, won’t 
you?” she asked. 

“Home,” he 
‘home’ ?” 

“Up yonder,” she pointed, “in the lit- 
tlest cottage you ever saw.” 

He followed her a quarter of a mile 
along the bluff and came in sight of what 
was nearly, if not quite, as she had said, 
the littlest cottage he had ever seen. 

“It is mine,” she proclaimed proudly, 
“all mine.” 

“Plutocrat!” he cried, laughing. “I 


repeated, ‘“where’s 
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doubt if Billy Blessing owns a villa by 
the sea.” 

“Do you suppose Billy ’d take one like 
this for a gift?” she asked, lightly. 

“There are times, I reckon, when he 
would,” was his reply. 

“This cost two diamond rings, one fine 
Swiss watch, a portfolio of sketches by 
an old friend who’s fabulously famous 
now, and”—more soberly,—“all the solid 
silver that had belonged to my dear, dead 
mother, whom I never knew.”” , 

She saw that there was nothing he 
could say, just then, so she went on: 

‘You know what Stevenson said about 
the kind of an income one can afford to 
have? Well, I had a pretty good one,—” 

“TI should say you did,” he interrupted 
her. “It’s a legend in newspaperdom yet; 
we tell it to all the poor, little struggling 
girls who get discouraged.” 

She looked pleased. “Yes,” she went 
on, “I had a pretty good one, for a 
woman that has hoed her own row since 
she was seventeen. But I came to the cen- 
clusion that I couldn’t afford it.” 

“Afford it!” 

“No! I was getting on toward thirty. 
Every morning I used to look for gray 
hairs, and finally I found some,—one or 
two,—I haven’t acquired any more; I go 
bareheaded here, most of the time, and 
I’m beginning to have the ‘hirsute glory’ 
of a South European peasant girl. When 
I found my gray hairs I began to take 
stock. I was making a good deal of 
money, but I was spending it all, or near- 
ly all. I found, too, that my tastes, which 
I miscalled my needs, were growing more 
and more expensive every year. And it 
took hard work, awful hard work, even at 
good space rates, to keep it all up. I be- 
gan to feel a little less energy than I had 
formerly felt. Subjects began to be less 
plentiful with me; it seemed as if I 
had written up pretty nearly everything 
under the shining heavens. And for my 
years of work, I had a rather luxurious 
living and a reputation (likely to recede 
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any day) of being the best-paid newspa- 
per woman in town. It might have been 
tolerable if I could have felt that it would 
last, but I knew it couldn’t. It’s a merry 
life, but a short one, is the newspaper life. 
The demands are out of all proportion to 
any one human being’s ability to supply 
for more than a brief season. I felt the 
time coming when I ought to score, if 
ever I was going to, and with every day 
that went over my head I saw, more and 
more clearly, how little likely I was to 
score there, in the harness. It was go 
up, a number of pegs, or get ready to 
come down, a number of pegs, with me, 
and I thought I’d give myself all the 
chance of going up there was, so I pulled 
out.” . 

They- had come to the kitchen door of 
her cottage, and she led the way into her 
domain. In the kitchen the table was laid 
for tea, and as they entered, a tall, thin 
woman rose from her chair by the fire. In 
the dusk, Richard could only see that she 
was spare and stooping, but he guessed 
her to be rather more than middle-aged. 

“T’ve brought you an old friend, Aunt 
Dodd,’ said Evelyn, and then, before 
Dick had time to wonder, she went on: 

“Aunt Dodd had to give up her house 
and go away for her health, you remem- 
ber, and when I came wandering west- 
ward I had a dim recollection that she was 
in a place called Santa Barbara, and I 
came here and looked her up, and found 
her boarding, comfortably, in a very nice 
place, but utterly miserable. When I 
claimed her care for one of her old bruod, 
she brightened up a whole lot, and she’s 
been my good angel ever since.” 

“I guess there’s been a division of the 
good angel business,” said Aunt Dodd, 
dryly. , 

Dick had never boarded with Aunt An- 
gela Dodd, as she was familiarly called, 
but a goodly part of his newspaper ac- 
quaintances had, and he had been thor- 
oughly familiar with the big family, of 
irregular habits and irresponsible minds, 
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who were so fortunate as to occupy Aunt 
Dodd’s zealous attention. The gaunt old 
spinster had never lavished any fine 
words on her brood, but it was an open 
secret that none of them ever achieved 
anything, from a fourth-class scoop to 
a world-wide celebrity, that she did not 
feel herself directly honored thereby. 

As they sat about the tiny table at tea, 
Dick repeated for her all his gossip about 
Billy Blessing and the others. He re- 
frained, however, from that part, deliv- 
ered to Evelyn, about Billy’s ruthers, 
for Aunt Dodd would have scorned any 
intimation that there could be greater 
glory than Standing Room Only and 
one thousand dollars a week. 

But when tea was over, and Aunt 
Dodd was clearing away the dishes, Dick 
followed Evelyn through her wee sitting 
room and out onto the brow of the bluff. 

“You must see moonlight on the Old 
Mission, and on the ocean,” she said, 
“but it won’t be for a couple of hours 
yet. In the meantime, tell me what 
you’re here for. I’ve accounted for my- 
self. Do thou likewise.” : 

“I’m out here for the paper, of course,” 
he began. | 

“I supposed so.” 

“You see, the railroads interested in 
California travel, and the big hotels on 
the coast, and some people with a lot of 
property to sell, kind o’ got together to 
work for a boom. They’re all advertis- 
ing pretty heavily with us, and to jolly 
them along and keep them at it, the Old 
Man sent me out here to write letters 
about the glorious climate and the fer- 
tile soil, the Eden-like beauty of the 
place, the peerless hotels, and all that 
sort o’ thing.” 

She smiled reminiscently. 
worse assignments,” she said. 

“Oh, yes?? was his reply. “I’ve had 
worse, too. But this is like all the rest,— 
the things I want to say, I can’t say, and 
the things I can say, and am expected to 
say, I don’t care to say.” 

“For instance?” 


“T’ve had 
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“Well, for instance,—I want to write 
about the railroad monopoly, The Curse 
of California everybody calls it, out here. 
I want to write a bully story about the 
colossal old thieves who bought Uncle 
Sam and own the state and bully the peo- 
ple and build gaudy palaces and endow 
noisy charities out of their ill-gotten 
gains.” 

“Dear me!’ she laughed, “I can just 
see Bickerdyke reading copy like that.” 

“No, you can’t!” he retorted savagely, 
“for, of course, I know better than to 
waste ink and paper turning out copy 
like that! I’m not in the confidence of 
our advertising manager, but I can guess 
how many dollars a year that cussed rail- 
road pays us for ads, and I’m not in the 
Old Man’s confidence, but I can guess he’s 
not bucking the tremendous political in- 
fluence of that railroad,—not if he knows 
himself !” 

“Well, newspapers aren’t for ancient 
history, anyway,” she reminded him, “and 
that’s ancient history.” 

“It may be ancient history,” he cried, 
springing to his feet excitedly, “but it’s 
never been written, and by The Great 
Horn Spoon, it ought to be!” 

She shook her head. 

“Anyhow,” said Richard, defiantly, 
“the present oppression and poor service 
are not ancient history. How can I lure 
people out here and not warn them about 
what they’ll have to endure?” : 

“Oh, Dickie Bainbridge,” she laughed, 
“how young you are! It seems to me that 
before I’d been on a newspaper six 
months I had learned better sense than to 
rage against ‘Our Policy’, When I 
couldn’t be politic any more, I quit. Why 
don’t you quit, Dickie?” 

“Quit? I can’t quit! I’ve got to live!” 

“I quit and I continue to live. Per- 
haps you don’t call this living,” she went 
on. “Perhaps it isn’t, when all’s said 
and done. I don’t know,”—musingly,— 
“T’ve tried it for four years,—” 

“I haven’t any diamond rings,” said 
Dickie. 
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“You’ve other assets, I doubt not,” she 
retorted. “It’s a simple matter, not of 
what you have, but of what you can make 
yourself do without. I used to spend 
ninety dollars for a tailor-made gown, in 
my flush days. This gown cost just 
ninety cents. I haven’t spent fifty dollars 
on clothes in four years. I’ve need for few 
of them, out here.” 

“But you can’t reduce desire to noth- 
ing. You’ve got to live.” 

“You’ve never tried to see on how lit- 
tle one can live.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” cried Dickie, 
remembering his early days in newspaper- 
dom. 

“What do you want to do most in the 
world?” she asked abruptly, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

“Write my novel,” answered Richard, 
promptly. 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“Can’t afford it.” 

“Pshaw! Wire Bickerdyke you’ve quit, 
and stay here and write it.” 

“Can’t afford it.” 

“You don’t want to afford it!” she 
cried, “you want cigars and good dinners, 
and suppers after the show, and an cx- 
pensive outfit for the compounding of 
cocktails in your den. You want to take 
pretty girls to the theater, in cabs; you 
want to be called a good fellow around 
the Athletic Club; you want a lot of 
things, but you don’t want to write your 
novel,—you only think you do!” 

Nettled, he refuted her claim, and 
then, as the stars came out and the golden 
lady moon climbed slowly zenithward, he 
told her about his novel, disclosed the 
wonderful plot to her, dilated on the 
uniqueness of it, and grew eloquent as a 
lover over the charms of his heroine. 

Her comments were eminently stimu- 
lating; they were keenly intelligent, he 
knew, but they were more,—they were 
warmly sympathetic. 

“By Gcorge!’ he exclaimed, as the 
moonlight began to bathe the old adobe 
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Mission and fleck the edges of the sea 
waves with glistening silver, “I never felt 
so in love with my book before. I wish I 
had the nerve to throw everything clse 
over and write it!” 

“I wish you had,” she answered, heart- 
ily. “I think you’ve got a powerful con- 
ception, and it ought to make a splendid 
name for you.” 

And then Aunt Dodd, a white nubia 
on her head and a thick shawl about her 
stooping shoulders, came out to call them 
“in out o? the damp”, and after a little 
desultory chat he set out, by the cliff road, 
for town. 

After he was gone, Evelyn, thinking of 
his novel, and of him, remembered that he 
had not asked her what she was working 
on, nor what her progress was. 

“I wonder why?” she said, then crim- 
soned and a look of pain crept into her 
eyes. “Four years of ruthers and noth- 


. ing to show for them,” she murmured: 


“dreams, dreams, and no accomplishment! 
No wonder Dickie was ashamed to ques- 
tion me.” 


Richard stayed in Santa Barbara three 
days, and at the end of the third day he 
moved on, reluctantly, up the coast. After 
he was gone, Evelyn applied herself with 
almost feverish zeal to her writing. When 
she went to sit on her bit of boulder on 
the bluff, she carried her writing pad and 
her fountain pen, and when she found her 
gaze fixed on the red-tiled roof of the Old 
Mission or on the sparkling blue waters 
of the Pacific, she withdrew it, deter- 
minedly, and wrote and wrote. 

From San Francisco, some ten days 
later, Richard wrote her: 

“Got a kick from Bickerdyke about my 
first letter, mailed from Los Angeles. He 
said, ‘Smoke up, for heaven’s sake!- Have 
a little enthusiasm about you. This 
sereed isn’t going to send any hordes 
scurrying to California.’ Have wired him, 
‘Best I can do. Shall I come home?’ ” 

And two days later she received a wire 
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with the laconic message, “B. says ‘Yes, 
quick.’ ” 

Thereupon she wrote him that if he 
anticipated any trouble with the office, if 
he cared to reconsider his first decision 
and remain on the coast and write his 
book, she and Aunt Dodd would do what 
they could to instruct him in the art of 
minimizing desire, and in two days she 
had his answer: 

“Thanks. Coming.” 

When he came, they had great fun 
out of their interview wherein, in solemn 
compact, he was admitted into indetermi- 
nate partnership in cottage life and ex- 
penses. 

“If you don’t eat too outrageous 
much,” Evelyn told him, “I think we can 
keep your share down to about three dol- 
lars a week. I’m the landed proprietor, 
and in lieu of rent, Aunt Dodd does a 
lion’s share of the housework. You may 
recompense me for your shelter by going 
up the mountain after milk and down to 
town after the mail and the meat, and 
making yourself generally useful.” 

So, while Billy Blessing, wondering, 
saw Dick’s precious cocktail set and his 
fourteen sofa pillows and seventeen rusty 
sword and pike blades, packed and storcd, 
and while Bickerdyke’s Guard spoke, 
in awed whispers, about Dickie’s fluke, 
there was a prodigious literary activity in 
and about the small cottage on the bluff. 

Dick was getting on famously. “It’s 
an ideal place to write,” he declared, after 
a month’s work, “but it isn’t the place 
that matters so much, after all, and it 
isn’t even the freedom from the beastly 
grind. It’s having some one by you, day 
in and day out, who takes a lot of inter- 
est in what you’re doing,—some one to 
read each chapter to and discuss it with, 
as you write it; some one who knows when 
you’ve turned a neat phrase or rounded 
out a consistent character sketch, and 
when you’ve fallen down and need an- 
other try. That’s what makes writing 
easy and a joy, Evelyn, and that’s why, 
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if my book’s a success, I shall lay it all to 
ou!” 

The flush of pure pleasure that mount- 
ed to Evelyn’s cheek and brow was vastly 
becoming. Dick often told himself that 
he had never half realized, in the old days, 
how very pretty Evelyn was. 

And she? Ah, well! For four years she 
had been rigorously inviting her soul 
in the peace oF complete isolation ; for four 
years she had known no greater joy than 
the echoing of vesper bells over Old Mis- 
sion cafion, the shimmering of the Pacific 
under the full moon, the blossoming of 
the orange trees, as for a great bridal, and 
the triumph of waking, strong and free, 
in her white bed of a golden morning. 

For a while it had been sufficient to let 
overstrained nerves relax and a fretted 
soul find peace,—sufficient to watch the 
sunsets and sniff the odor of countless 
blossoms and eat of the bounty of the 
good earth, newly gathered. 

But by and by, when the novelty had 
worn off this quiet life and every nerve 


-and fiber of her had settled to it as if no 


other life were possible for her, or ever 
could be, then came this man, who seemed 
young to her because he had about him 
the youthful energy of unrest; and she 
was old, she came to reflect, presently, be- 
cause she had ceased to fret for freedom 
and had found it in renunciation. 

She had never quite realized, until he 
came, how little productive these four 
years had been. They had slipped by so 
softly, in the sylvan peace, that they had 
left her almost as they had found her,— 
dreaming. 

Startled, she came to see the danger 
that beset her,—the danger of desire too 
much denied, of fret too fully banished, of 
contemplation that takes the place of 
creation. Her own work, that had ab- 
sorbed her so tyrannously in the weeks 
between Richard’s going and his coming 
again, failed to satisfy her now, and she 
threw her energies unreservedly into his 
novel,—planning, discussing, advising, 
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approving, stimulating. In the old news- 
paper days she had been wont to do this 
same thing with all the boys, and had 
been an immense favorite in consequence. 
True, her own work had often suffered 
while she advised Billy Blessing about the 
most dramatic way to set forth a good 
story, or debated with Oliver the merits of 
a new book, before he wrote his review of 
it, or read and revised the “special” of 
some timid beginner, before it was set be- 
neath the Sunday editor’s terrible eye. 
She had upbraided herself, more than 
once, for her prodigal expenditure of 
precious energy on other people’s con- 
cerns, but it had its returns, of no mean 
sort, and after four years of frank, un- 
disturbed devotion to her own ruthers, 
she was thoroughly enjoying the long 
summer days given over to what they 
called “making Dickie famous.” 

There were days when Dick’s writing 
fever lapsed, and he would fain have gone 
a-picnicking in Sycamore Cajion or 
among the live oaks on Hope Ranch, or 


followed a mountain trail, all day, on a 


hired saddle horse, or played like a lively 
young porpoise in the gentle surf of the 
long, level beach. But Evelyn was inex- 
orable, foreseeing the Fall, when visions 
of the stir and movement of the great 
metropolitan life Dick was accustomed 
to, would haunt him, and Santa Barbara 
would begin to pall, and the novel that 
was to make him famous would have to 
stand aside, unfinished, in favor of the 
life that made him glad. 

And so she kept him goaded to his task, 
using a thousand wiles to keep him from 
suspecting her attitude, and when Octo- 
ber came, the novel was ready for pub- 
lication. 

“T don’t think I’ll have any trouble 

lacing it,” Dick had told her. “You 
baa how the publishers are—always 
always looking around for the chaps who 
seem likely to do anything and encourag- 
ing them to try. I’ve had half-a-dozen 
men, from as many big houses, say to me, 
‘Bainbridge, why don’t you write a book?” 


— 
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And when I said I might, some day, they - 
urged me, ‘Well, send it to us when you 
do.’ ” 

So they debated the respective merits 
of different publishers and had no little 
difficulty in deciding where to offer the 
book first. At length it was despatched, 
and Evelyn had a restless author on her 
hands for six weeks. 

“Go to work on something else,” she 
urged him; “when this book scores 
there’ll be a demand for your work and 
you won’t have anything to meet it with.” 

“Can’t do it,” said Dick, decidedly, 
“I’m written out, and besides, suspense 
makes me too nervous to do anything 
else.” 

By that time Evelyn would fain have 
returned to her own neglected writing. 
She had a new zest for it, now. When 
there had been nothing in all the world 
for her to do, but her own will, she had 
found the will curiously feeble. It was 
like her old newspaper days when she 
could always think out beautiful poems 
and romances when the copy about a 
charity ball was due, but chewed her un- 
obedient pen for hours, without a thought, 
when her desk was clear of duty and time 
hung heavy on their hands. Since she 
came to Santa Barbara she had not so 
longed to write as in those weeks when 
Dick was absorbing her every energy. 

But it was a bigger task to take care 
of Dick, idle, than it had been to keep 
him busy, and her work soust wait. 

Those were the days when they explored 
Sycamore Cajion and followed unending 
mountain trails and exhausted the possi- 
bilities of Santa Barbara over and over 
again. 

Dick wouldn’t listen, in these days, to 
any suggestion of the Old Mission and 
its garden of peace. 

“Seems like the sight o’ those sluggish 
old fellows, expecting nothing but death 
and the glory beyond the grave, would 
set me crazy,” he said, on one of his cross- 
est days. 

On election night, early in November, 
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he reached the limit of his ability to suffer 
in silence. 

“I want to be wedged in the terrible 
jam in Park Row or Madison Square,” 
he wailed. “I want to hear ten thousand 
tin horns tooting, and see the flashlights 
play. I want to be in the awful mélée in 
the telegraph room at midnight. Gosh! 
football’s tame, compared to it! I want 
an assignment to go over in the lobby of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel and find the man- 
ager of the victorious party and get an 
interview from him, and be blowed to 
cigars and a whole tubful of cham- 
pagne! Oh, I want to walk along Broad- 
7 when the theaters are letting out, 
and I know where I want to go to eat 
crabmeat a la Maryland and drink a bot- 
tle of Sauterne.” 

Evelyn’s eyes grew wistful, too, but 
“Hush!’? she commanded, “aren’t you 
ashamed? You can’t go back—you can’t, 
—do you hear? Not till you’ve scored! 
If you go back now, it’s surrender. If you 
wait, you go in triumph.” 

Thus she kept him from eating his 
heart out. 

“If you go back now,” she said, “Billy 
and Phil and all the boys’ll say, ‘Why, 
here’s poor old Dick! Had a fluke with 
the Old Man. What you going to do 
now, Dickie?’ And if you wait, they’ll 
say, ‘Foxy Dickie! Chucked the Row 
and made yourself famous’ ”? 

The first week in December the manu- 
script came back. With it was a note. 

“Dear Mr. Bainbridge,” it said, “it is 
with much pleasure that we have read 
your novel, and we thank you heartily for 
giving us the opportunity. We find, how- 
ever, that it is not available for our pres- 
ent purposes. To be quite frank with you, 
our readers find in it an aloofness quite 
unexpected in your work. It seems to us 
to lack the vividness, the dash and 
swing and the flavor of humanity at close 
range, which we have admired in your 
newspaper sketches. We shall, however, 
be very glad if you will allow us to see 
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anything else you may have, now or in 
future time, for publication.” 

Dick had read the letter in the express 
office. She was on the bluff road, carry- 
ing a basket of eggs from a neighbor’s, 
when he overtook her. In silence he hand- 
ed her the letter. She laid down her basket 
and read, holding the sheet, which the 
wind fluttered, with both hands. 

Richard picked up the basket of eggs 
and started on. In a few moments she 
overtook him, and he saw that she had 
been crying. But by tacit consent it was 
no subject, just then, for three-cornered 
discussion, and Aunt Dodd stood in the 
kitchen door waiting for the eggs. 

**You’d be a good one to send to seek 
trouble,” she commented grimly to 
Evelyn, who started guiltily. 

“Why Pe”? 

“Because you'd be a long time getting 
back with it,” was the rejoinder. 

“Don’t you two be late for supper,” she 
called after them,.as she saw them going 
down the road in the direction of the old 
Mission. 

When they came to Evelyn’s bit of 
boulder she sat down and buried her face 
in her hands. This was the cruelest thing 
she had ever suffered. 

“You ought to curse the day you ever 
came up here and found me,” she said, 
bitterly. 

“Why, Evelyn,” remonstrated Richard, 
trying to put a very cheerful face on the 
matter; “I’m astonished at you! What’s 
one publisher’s letter, I’d like to know?” 

“That isn’t it.” She sat up very 
straight now and there was a decp flush 
in her cheeks and a strange flash in her 
eyes. 

“T know how much one opinion’s worth; 
but that isn’t it. You came here kind of 
cross and sore, and I stirred you up; I 
made you lose your job. It wasn’t enough 
that I had wasted four years of my own 
life—I had to spoil your life for you, 
too.” 

Richard had all the healthy American 
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masculine’s horror of a scene, and he 
stood mutely miserable under the torrent 
of self-reproach with which Evelyn was 
overwhelming herself. 

“Please, Evelyn,” was all he could say, 
holding out a hand as if to defend him- 
self from the hurt of her despair. 

By and by she lifted a very wet face 
from her hands and sat looking, not at 
Dick, but out to sea, with tear-shining 
eyes. 

“T’ve been wrong, all wrong,” she said, 
with intense conviction. “The real things 
are done by the people who stick by their 
daily grind, and not by those who go off 
and make a business of inviting their 
souls. People must just be true, and some 
day when they’re least expecting it, suc- 
cess comes to them. I wouldn’t care so 
much about having made the mistake for 
myself, but it kills me to think I made it 
for you, too.” 

“Evelyn,” said Richard, very gently 
but very soberly, “I didn’t want you to 
say these things,—I tried to stop you, 
but I couldn’t. The truth is, I’ve learned 
more in these months here with you than I 
ever learned in all my life before, if I 
know myself. I’ve learned what there is 
in this,”—indicating with a wave of his 
arm the sea and the mountains and the 
valleys fragrant with orange blossoms,— 
“and I’ve learned what there is in that,”— 
pointing eastward in the direction of the 
familiar turmoil and routine. “And 
most of all,” he went on, stopping in his 
restless pacing to lay a hand very awk- 
wardly but very tenderly on the girl’s 
bowed head, “I’ve learned what there is in 
love, Evelyn. You,—you can’t say that 
any disappointment is worth counting if 
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a man has learned that, can you? Can 
you?” he repeated insistently, as Evelyn 
did not reply. 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t know,” he went on, “whether 
this particular book is going to succeed 
or fail, but I do know that if I ever suc- 
ceed it’ll be‘because of what has happened 
to me right here in these months. I’m go- 
ing back to New York to take up my work 
again, and I don’t think I’m going to 
fail. I can’t fail,’ he cried, putting his 
hand under Evelyn’s chin and raising her 
face so she could not evade his look, half 
pleading, half sweet mastery, “I can’t 
fail, because I’m going to take you back 
with me,and we’re going to work together, 
always, always. Come!” And he held out 
his hands to her. She gave him beth of 
hers and he caught them in his close, 
warm grasp and pulied her to her feet be- 
side him. The early December sunset had 
tinged the quiet Pacific with crimson 
light, and the vesper bell of the Francis- 
cans thrilled the clear air as on that first 
night of his coming to Santa Barbara. 

Evelyn said nothing, but there was a 
divinely sweet acquiescence in the little 
gesture with which she laid her hands in 
his, and the tears through which her eyes 
shone were happy tears, he knew. 

When they felt at last that they must 
leave their hallowed spot or incur Aunt 
Dodd’s ire by being late to tea, Evelyn 
smiling up at him with the transfiguring 
smile of the woman who knows Love, said : 

“It was here, wasn’t it, that you found 
me and asked me what I was doing and I 
told you I was having my ruthers. But 
I wasn’t! I only thought I was. My 
ruthers are where you are, Dick.” 
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THE STUNT OF THE NEWS STAND — 


A LITERARY VAUDEVILLE 


By Frank Crane 


kind permission, I will now give you 

a few imitations of popular periodi- 

cals, showing how each and every onc 

would treat the facts generously loaned 
for this occasion by Mother Goose: 


[sina and gentlemen: With your 


“Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling arter.” 


THE STRAND 
(AND OTHER ENGLISH THINGS ) 


It was in Bloomsbury, about eighteen 
minutes’ walk from Covent Garden, in 
the modest chambers which he had secured 
from the buxom Mrs. Tibbets, that Jack 
lounged one dismal afternoon toward the 
close of the season, and sipped his whiskey 
and water and smoked a pipe with Lord 
Reginald Vainsworthy. ~ 

“Come down to Sudbury and shoot with 
me, Jack,” said his noble guest. 

“T can’t, old man. The whole thing is 
such a deuced bore, don’t you know. Di- 
rectly I get with those Reypinzy fellows 
I’m knocked up.” ; 

Jack yawned. Then he added: “Be- 
sides, I’m booked to go with Jill to-mor- 
row.” 

“Jill!” exclaimed Reggie, and went 
white. The mention of that name always 
made him cold. His lips twitched as if 
from pain. His clean-cut features seemed 
to be of marble. One might, for a mo- 
ment, have thought him to be the ice-man. 

Without trusting himself to reply, he 
sprang into a hansom and was whirled 
away toward Eastcheap. 

“Oh, very well!” said Jack. 


The next morning after this memorable 
scene, Jack, smartly dressed in a frock 
coat and silk hat, and a waistcoat that 
spoke for itself, walked with Jill up the 
hawthorne path that leads by Semscote- 
on-the-Wye, past Barnstable Manor, to 
the well at the summit of Upson Downs, 
etc., etc. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Everything is beautiful, says Emerson, 
when we get it at the right distance. The 
subtle influence of modern life, interpene- 
trated as it is by German thought and the 
evasive tincture of Brahmanic literature, 
can not, however, be justly said to com- 
pensate one for those involuntary lapses 
which constitute the price of culture. It 
was this thought that passed through the 
subconsciousness of Jill, as she removed 
her glasses and laid down the fresh vol- 
ume of Maeterlinck. She felt unconscious- 
ly, yet irresistibly, drawn by one of those 
three-quarter influences that divide the 
will from the sensibility, and impinge so 
delicately upon the inner self that only 
those carefully trained minds, born by 
the crystal waters of the Back Bay, and 
endowed with that intellectual instinct 
that is only found in New England,— 
only such minds can feel. One might say 
that they alone can sense this, who can 
follow the involved sentences herewith 
given, and can tell what the Sam Jones 
all this has to do with the story, etc., etc. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE 


How little we think, in our moments of 
pleasure, of the consequences of our 
deeds! And little, indeed, did Ji i veflect 
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upon the sorrow and grief that her 
thoughtless acts were to bring upon her, 
as she tied a bit of blue ribbon about her 
neck, and, kissing her mother good-by, 
ran down the walk to the gate, her silvery 
laugh resounding so gay, so innocently, 
so sweetly! “Ha! ha! ha!’ she trilled. 
Her mother stood in the doorway, watch- 
ing her dear lamb, and saying to herself: 

“Ah! Jill is so care-free, so light- 
minded! How I wish she would pay more 
heed to the lessons and precepts which 
both I and her Sabbath-School teacher 
have endeavored to inculcate! Jill is a 
dear girl. It’s too bad she bites her nails 

As Jill tripped merrily onward, the 
thought came to her—and how often do 
serious thoughts come to us in our most 
careless moments !—that perhaps any mo- 
ment might be her next, etc., etc. 


HEARST’S PAPERS 


ELOPED AND SUICIDED—SCANDAL IN SOCIETY— 
BEAUTIFUL MADELINE JILL, OF WEST 
FOURTH STREET, IN STRANGE ACCIDENT— 
PROMINENT CLUBMAN IMPLICATED. 


Miss Madeline Jill, a beautiful society 
leader, who resides in the palatial resi- 
dence at 4267 West Fourth Street, had a 
serious accident yesterday on Tower hill. 
- She fell down the steps that lead from the 
fountain to the road. Her knee was hurt, 
but not seriously. A young man, of whom 
the police know no more than that his first 
name was Jack, fell down the same steps 
a short time before. Suspicion strongly 
points to elopement. There are also dark 
hints of murder and treason. The public 
may expect soon to hear the fair name of 
some of our most respectable people 
dragged into the police courts. The par- 
ties implicated refused to be interviewed, 
but the American representative got the 
whole story from a negro janitor. As we 
have no photograph of the guilty couple, 
we publish the one we used last week of 
the couple that suicided in Saginaw, 
which will do just as well. 


THE STUNT OF THE NEWS STAND 


Later: It has since been discovered, ex- 
clusively by the American, that this whole 
story has no foundation in fact. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


In the gathering twilight of a senuous 
October evening, while the eagles swung 
high over Asnebumskit peak, and somber 
Wachusett loomed darkly in the distance, 
an aged couple might have been seen 
slowly wending their way up the slope of 
Mount Tom. 

Arriving at the hotel at the top, they 
filled their pail with water drawn from 
the faucet in the hotel kitchen, for which 
the manager charged them two dollars 
and a half, as the summer rates were on, 
and then showed them the table where 
President McKinley ate when he visited 
the place. 

As they went down the hill the old man 
said : 

“I guess I’m getting kind o’ feeble, 
Jill. This hill-climbing ain’t what it used 
to be when we first began to keep com- 
pany.” 

“Why, Jack,” replied the old crone, 
“we ain’t been going together very long.” 

“No? Only sixty-three years, Jill; 
only sixty-three years! And some of 
Mary Wilkins’ folks court almost a hun- 
dred.” 

“But marrying is so serious. Young 
people shouldn’t take such a step without 
having something saved up. Maybe in a 
year or so we will have the eleven dollars 
and a half saved up, so we can pay the 
minister.2 

“Maybe.” 

Then, after a moment of silence, the 
old man straightened up and said, with a 
cackle: 

“He! he! I say, Jill. Let’s get married - 
anyhow.” 

“All right,” she replied. 

It was too sudden. 

The old man’s brain reeled. He stum- 
bled and fell down, down, crashing 
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through the bushes. With a scream Jill 
precipitated herself after him. 

The next morning they were found 
locked in each other’s arms, cold and still 
in death. 

In Jack’s pocket was found nine worm- 
eaten dollars. If he had not bought that 
pail of water he would have had enough 
to get married on. His stern sense of duty 
had preferred death to dishonor, etc., etc. 


THE BLACK CAT 


I felt it in the air. There was an op- 
pressive something that seemed to weigh 
upon me as a nameless horror, when I 
stepped from my concealment by the mill, 
and, carefully inspecting my weapons, 
went to keep the appointment I had made 
with Jill. For some wholly unaccountable 
reason she had asked me to go with her 
that night at one o’clock to the top of the 
dark hill, which lies beyond the wood, and 
fetch a pail of water. Every incident of 
that terrible time is indelibly impressed 
upon my memory. I recall, as distinctly 
as if it had been yesterday, instead of the 
day before, the shadow of a skulking form 
which I saw as I passed the graveyard. 
And I ought to have been warned by the 
gleam of a gun-barrel among the bushes 
by the jail; but I was young in those 
days, and a dare-devil. Besides, I loved 
her, I loved her madly enough to do any- 
thing. Had Jill asked me, I would even 
have gone at that unearthly hour and got 
her a mug of Pe-ru-na, instead of a pail 
of water, etc., etc. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Jill stood for a moment, balancing a 
rose petal upon her finger tip. She looked 
at it, as it perched there like a pink but- 
terfly ; but now and again the long, silken 
lashes would lift and a glance would dart 
toward Jack, which, it is needless to say, 
threw that badly-smitten young man into 
dire confusion. She looked so like spring 
incarnate, as she stood there, in her pale 
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taffeta gown, edged with moire antique, 
and caught at the waist with Valenciennes 
lace, and the front cut bias, and all 
trimmed with scarlet chiffon, let into the 
gore with double decollete box pleating. 

One could see at a glance that she would 
never eat pie with a knife. And to Jack 
she was a revelation. He was handsome 
and strong. He looked just like the young 
men in the ready-made-clothing advertise- 
ments ; only he did not hold a cigarette in 
his fingers; if he had, he could not have 
gotten into this story, as no cigarettes are 
allowed in our columns as a beverage. We 
find it bad for our circulation. 

Up the hill they went, up into the sun- 
light, up into the Fruehlingszeit, up into 
the glad freshness of youth, up toward 
where the trees waved their welcoming 
branches at the hill-top, up, up, uppy, 
etc., etc. : 


THE SMART SET, TOWN TOPICS, 
ETC. 

“Nop”? : 

“Well, of course. I—” 

There was an embarrassing pause. 

“Go on,” she said, demurely. 

“On?” he said, his voice coming husk- 
ily. “On? How can I goon? This must 
cease? Then he added, almost in a whis- 
per: “For Clara’s sake!’ 

“Oh, yes,” she said, pursing her lips. 
“T had forgotten Clara.” 

She dug her parasol into the sand. 

She was flirting with another woman’s 
husband. She was trying to make up her 
mind whether to run away with him or 
with some other man. It never occurred 
to her to be decent. 

“Are you going?” she asked. 

He caught up the pail in a frenzy. 
Grasping her hand with a passionate 
grip that broke the bones, he jerked her 
arm, dislocating it at the shoulder, and 
dragged her after him. 

“Yes,” he hissed. “I am going—now! 
I love you. If we must part, we will go 
together.” 

She stumbled and fell. He released her 
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hand, grabbed her by the hair and trailed 
her after him as he loped up the hill. 

She felt hurt. Yet she smiled and said 
to herself: 

“Ah! this is love! It certainly must be 
the real, real thing! Algernon could not 
love so.” 

Algernon was her husband. 

At the hill-top they met Mrs. Grundy. 

“Jack,” she said, “think of your child.” 

The man paled. Then he threw the 
pail away with an imprecation. His eyes 
grew horny. He fell down the hill, and 
went home and bought Clara a new wash- 
board. 

“Alicia Vere de Willson-Hotchkiss,” 
said Mrs. Grundy, as she turned severely 
to the woman, “how can you drag a man 
after you like that?” 

“I wasn’t dragging him. He was drag- 
ging me.” 

“Don’t quibble, You know it was you. 
It is always the woman. Think of your 
set. If you can’t be good, be careful!” 

So Alicia fell down the hill, too, and 
went home, and throwing her arms around 
her poodle’s neck sobbed out the whole 
miserable story. 

“I have only you left now, Fido,” she 
said, etc., ctc. 


THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


Nearer and nearer they came. 

The boy detective crouched in the 
shrubbery and fondled his revolvers. 

Nearer still. 

Nearer. 

The moon shone brightly, and by its 
light he could see their faces. 

The woman was Jill. Her face was 
deathly pale. 

The man was that accursed T. C. 
Monte, the socicty villain. 

She was pleading with him to let her 
go back to home and mother. 

“No,” he answered. “I have you now 
in my power, girl. I shall make you get 
me drink. Drink! I must have drink !” 

“Spare me,” she sobbed. 
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He raised his hand to strike her, to 
strike the face that, like a pure angel, was 
turned imploringly to his. 

Jack, the boy detective, also saw that 
face. It was the face of the woman he 
loved. 

Yes, the stern heart of the cool, daring 
detective was touched. 

He ground his teeth. 

Then he arose from the ground and 
carefully aimed his rapid-fire Gatling 
gun at the villain, at the same time cover- 
ing him with two revolvers, and also level- 
ing at him a mountain howitzer, the lan- 
yard of which he held in his teeth. 

The villain doubled up his fist. 

It descended to within one inch of the 
girl’s pallid countenance. 

Then all of Jack’s things went off. 

The next morning when they found the 
villain they thought they had discovered 
an abandoned lead mine. 

The girl turned. 

“Who are you?” she inquired. 

Jack leaped from his ambush, jerked 
off his false whiskers, and stood before 
her. 

“Jack Hinshaw!” she cried, “the boy 
detective! Yes, with you I will go and get 
a pail of water, for I well know how noble, 
how grand you are,” etc., ete. 


THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents Mr. and Mrs. Jack N. Jill, of 36 
Pawpaw Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. Mrs. 
Jill writes: 

“Dear Doctor Hoofstettler: I can not 
be grateful enough to you for the hap- 
piness you have brought into our once 
clouded home by your Specific and your 
Green Tablets. My first husband was a 
fireman in Company Six, and last year 
him and me had a most deplorable time. 
I must tell you about it. A fire alarm had 
sounded, and my husband had to run at 
once. According to the rules a fireman is 
required to drop everything at the sound 
of the alarm. So he dropped the baby he 
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was holding and the poor thing fell into 
the grate and was badly burnt. I immedi- 
ately applied your Specific, as per direc- 
tions, and the child almost froze to death. 
As my husband did not return, I got wor- 
ried and went to find out if he was hurt. 
Arrived at the fire, I found my man bat- 
tling bravely with the flames. He was in 
the act of going up the hill to get a pail 
of water. I went with him, as I think 
every woman’s place is by her husband’s 
side. We got the water and started down 
the hill, when my husband slipped and 
fell plum to the bottom of the hill. It was 
a great shock to my nerves, which are not 
strong, and I fell also. My husband was 
instantly killed. I took two of your Green 
Tablets every other day, and in six months 
I got another husband. I write this testi- 
monial entirely unsolicited, and simply in 
the interest of suffering womanhood. To 
all women I would say, ‘Just write to Doc- 
tor Hoffstettler and describe your symp- 
toms.’ This world can never sufficiently 
reward you for the good you are doing 
with your Specific and Green Tablets,” 
etc., etc. 


FROM THE OUTLOOK | 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JACK AND 
JILL 
By Jacob Breeze 


(Mr. Breeze is pre-eminently qualified 
to tell the story given below, as he was a 
school-mate of the president, and also 
once knew a nephew of Henry Ward 
Beecher. ) 

I was sitting on the veranda one morn- 
ing in the early spring feeding Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s cat, when a portly yet slender 
gentleman passed by. 

“Do you know who that is?’ inquired 
Carroll D. Wright. 

I did not. 

“That,” said Mr. Wright, “is Lorado 
Taft, famous as a sculptor, and also as 
the architect of the Philippine republic, 
who is well known to be leading a double 
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life, now being Chicago’s chief artist and 
now acting as secretary of state. He is 
frequently seen with John D. Rockefel- 
ler and James Hazen Hyde.” 

I thought of the poor, of those who 
have nothing to eat but food, and a song 
came to my memory, a song I had heard 
sung often in the slums before I was a 
self-made man, and before I knew how 
this half of the world lives off of the other 
half. It ran: 


“T’d rather be an Irishman 
Than be a Belgian hare.” 


“Belgian hare” is patois for billionaire. 
But I did not reply to Mr. Wright. 

It was at that moment that I descried 
Jack Astor and the Russian countess, Jill, 
going up the hill. I saw some other peo- 
ple with them, but they were not cele- 
brated enough to appear in this periodi- 
cal. I tried to see if I couldn’t hook them 
on to some celebrity, but failed. 

I dwell upon these incidents in order 
that I may bring home to the reader’s 
mind some of those marvellous common- 
places which I,” etc., ete. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Jack pushed up his sombrero and 
mopped his brow with a red handkerchief 
which he drew from his hip pocket. Then 
he fired three shots from his Smith and 
Wesson, and waited. While he was wait- 
ing he picked his teeth with his bowie- 
knife. 

Soon a horseman appeared over the 
brow of the hills of the Colorado Maduro, 
where the Claro dips into some other thing 
with a cigar-box Spanish name. The 
horserhan was a woman. She galloped to- 
ward him, and reining up her broncho 
until it sat on its haunches like a dog ask- 
ing for bread, she cried: 

“Hullo, Jack! 

She was crude, but she had that rare, 
underdone sweetness that is only found in 
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the wide reaches of the Vuelta Abajo dis- 
trict, and in Owen Wister. 

Jack flushed. But he never four- 
flushed. ““What do you say, gal, to a race 
up the hill to get a pail o’ water?” 

“TI call you,” she said in her pretty way, 
and she struck her spurs into her steed. 

Away they flew over the cacti and the 
rattlesnakes, while the azure mountains 
stood still in their lofty inertia. 

Without abating her speed Jill unslung 
her pail and dashing it into the spring, 
withdrew it dripping level full. Wheel- 
ing they turned and dashed down the 
hill. 

Jack’s horse stumbled and threw him 
down a canyon a hundred yards deep. In 
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a moment, with quick presence of mind, 
the girl fell after him. 

He picked himself up and looked dazed. 

“Jill! he cried, “you here!” 

“You bet!” she answered. “And never 
spilled a drop of the water.” 

She handed him the bucket, still level 
full. He took it and drank it at one gulp. 
He was so strong. 

“Gal,” he said, “you’re a brick. You're 
the one woman in the world for me.” 

He drew her to him, and there, amid the 
howling of the coyotes, with no one nigh 
except Seton Thompson-Ernest, he kissed 
her on the head. 

“Go and get another bucket full,” he 
said. “Yes—for you,” she murmured. 


“BEYOND” 
By Louise Chandler Moulton 


Hee many times has shone the morning sun 
On this so lonesome world bereft of thee— 
And still I wonder, with each day begun, 
Can any sun shine from its sky for me? 


Dost thou watch some far dawn, and wish good cheer 
To glad new friends who meet thee on thy way, 
Or, by the past compelled, dost thou draw near 
And whisper old words on this new-born day? 


I can not see thee, for my eyes are blind— 
My ears are deaf to unaccustomed speech; 
Vainly I grope an outstretched hand to find— 

Why didst thou go so far beyond my reach? 


WRITERS 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND THE DRAMA 


P Nacopa American passed when John 
Hay, Secretary of State, in the thick of 
. his duties, suddenly, without dread, resigned 
the gift of life. It is with pride and affec- 
tion that his countrymen set themselves to 
the reverent task of appraising his worth as 
a statesman and as a man of letters. He was 
born in the West—at Salem, Indiana, in 
1838—of what Mr. Lincoln would have 
termed ‘‘plain people.” His education was 
concluded at Brown University, and he was 
admitted to the Illinois bar, and then be- 
came, by a most fortuitous circumstance, one 
of Abraham Lincoln’s secretaries. He en- 
joyed the confidence of both Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward, and at the conclusion of the 
war entered upon those diplomatic duties, 
which were, in their long continuance and 
their variety, to give him his extraordinary 
knowledge of foreign affairs. This expe- 
rience, beyond all peradventure, made him 
the legitimate candidate for the ambassador- 
ship at the Court of St. James, and later, for 
Secretary of State, at a time when America 
was emerging from its proud and gallant 
boyhood, and assuming the responsibilities 
and complexities which are the burden of 
manhood. 

Beyond the power of any such experience 
to fit him for these high duties, however, 
was his passionate Americanism. To be an 
American is not an accident of birth. It 
is—to paraphrase a well-known saying—a 
condition of mind. John Hay was of those 
who come forth from the loins of the nation. 
He knew its deepest hopes, felt its pas- 
sions, longed, in his strength and native 
wisdom, to save the people from the conse- 
quences of their own follies. He could set 
himself against the current of their en- 
thusiasm or their prejudice when his more 
far-reaching mind warned him that such op- 


position was judicious. He was of those 
who can be trusted. He was of those who 
can carry the anxieties of a people, realize 
himself to be their representative, and not 
break in the hour of exigency. Such quali- 
ties belong only to the great—to leaders— 
to men who can rule alone. What the penal- 
ties of such qualities are, the great have not 
told. It is only by intuition that the ordi- 
nary man may surmise something of their 
loneliness, their sense of burden, their sad 
courage and their sources of help. John 
Hay was not a man to require props. He 
held toward the world an open and courte- 
ous mind—the mind of a diplomat who was, 
at the same time, a man of heart, with prin- 
ciples of justice and equity as the sub- 
structure of his character. These fine and 
serious abilities were fortunately lightened 
by a charming fancy, by literary taste and 
a power of literary creation, and a facility 
for sociability which made him brilliant in 
any society. 

He had the tremendous satisfaction of 
playing an initial part in a number of the 
nation’s most significant diplomatic epi- 
sodes. His services were given to his coun- 
try in his youth, at the time when it was 
menaced with partition. They were hers in 
the day when she emerged from her isola- 
tion into relations not only with Europe but 
with the Orient. His good sense and firm- 
ness of diplomatic policy saved her from an 
embroglio with the mother country, Eng- 
land. His astuteness prevented her from 
being crowded out of commercial relations 
with Japan and with China. His firm re- 
sistance of popular passion preserved dip- 
lomatic courtesy during the Boer war and 
during the struggle of Japan and Russia. 

In literature Mr. Hay holds an honor- 
able place. Had his talents been less varied, 
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he would have concentrated on literary 
work and would probably have won great 
distinction. As it is, the fascinating pages 
of “Castilian Days” will long endear him 
to lovers of graceful writing, and the ‘Pike 
County Ballads” will live with the poems of 
Bret Harte in the affections of the people. 
He never realized his literary ambitions, 
however. He loved the poetic and scholarly 
atmosphere. Circumstances made him a 
man of action. The humor and simplicity 
of a many-sided character betrayed him into 
the jocular and homely work which possibly 
his more fastidious taste regretted. But he 
need not have regretted “Jim Bludsoe” and 
“Little Breeches.” They were the outcome 
of the time, of his association with Lincoln, 
his knowledge of the heroism of common 
men, and his appreciation of the work of 
Bret Harte. They were a part of that very 
Americanism which ripened and came to 
full and beautiful fruit, making him strong 
to uphold the dignity and the integrity of 
his country in the hour when she entered 
into relations with other world-powers. 

Oh, the mystic compost of the soul! 
What ingredients are compounded to make 
it wonderful and effective! What a curious 
and marvelous and yet simple thing is the 
soul of a man like John Hay, artist, gentle- 
man, statesman, traveler, friend, man 
emerged from the homely village, full of 
neighborly thoughts that culminated in a 
world-diplomacy, including, as far as might 
be, all men in that brotherhood! What 
dreams and what practicalities, what re- 
straint and what action, what development 
of self and yet what unconsciousness of 
self! No contribution that a man can make 
to the world is so enduring as the mere 
contribution of himself, the enrichment and 
fulfillment of himself! No pleasure can 
transcend in its nobility that which one has 
in thinking on the life of a man successful 
in the true sense of the word, a man who 
did well by himself, by his friend, by his 
love and by his country. 


ANY have been our visitors from for- 
eign shores, and wondrous have been 

the comments made upon us of the “States.” 
We have passed through every shade of re- 
sentment, amusement, humility and pride, 
and have long since learned to dread the 
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brisk Frenchman with his note-book, and the 
much-traveled Englishman with his conde- 
scension and his intelligent inquisitiveness. 
But recently, a Parisian has visited us who 
has the trained eye of the realist. He sees 
us as we are, has some understanding of 
what we wish to be, and bears no malice 
toward his entertainers—rather a rare thing, 
by the way. M. Jules Huret is the name of 
this intuitive gentleman, whose book, “From 
San Francisco to New York,” published in 
French, is reaching Americans through 
translations published in a daily newspaper. 
One of his brilliant letters has been devoted 
to Dowie the Incomparable, and while Dowie 
has sharpened the point of many a satiric 
pen, never has he been set forth in all his 
amazing absurdity, quite to the life, as by 
this Frenchman. 

“To know that such a man could exist,” 
he cries, “would dare to exist in the twenti- 
eth century—above all, that it should be pos- 
sible to find in Chicago, the most positive 
and the most mercantile city in America, ten 
thousand human beings enslaved, dominated, 
subjugated by the inscrutable audacity of 
this man—I think, passes the bounds of Eu- 
ropean comprehension !” 

He explains Dowie at length, enters into 
the history of the ‘‘Commercial Apostle,’’ and 
presents the public with this little etching: 

“This new Messiah is fifty-seven years 
old. He is a little man, corpulent. He is 
bald, but his face is covered with a long, 
white, patriarchal beard which extends up to 
his little, piercing, fascinating eyes, in which 
can be read the instinct of domination of a 
sly charlatan. His voice is strong and clear, 
his words colored, and his discourse strewn 
with metaphors and biblical images, fre- 
quently, in imitation of the prophets, with 
imprecation and abuse. His physical force 
and his mental activity are equally extraor- 
dinary. He works twenty or twenty-four 
hours at a time, and compares himself to a 
new St. Paul.” 

Never has the startling career of the lat- 
ter-day prophet been described in terms so 
dramatic and yet so fit as those employed by 
M. Huret. The founding of Zion, the de- 
velopment of the city, the installation of the 
industries, the system of tax, the manner of 
worship, are all graphically explained. 

“The religious service,” comments M. 
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Huret, “is conducted in the midst of grandi- 
ose surroundings, and an attempt is made to 
make it most impressive. A procession com- 
posed of a choir of five hundred to seven 
hundred children clothed in ample white 
robes is formed in the vestibule of the audi- 
torium and advances little by little in de- 
scending the tiers to arrive at the scene. 
There the children begin to sing, accom- 
panied by the deep tones of the organ. The 
deacons, also clothed in white robes, follow 
the choir. At last, with slow steps, bald pate, 
his long, venerable beard covering his breast, 
with an inspired air and magnetic eyes, 
Dowie appears, the Te Deum is sung, and 
the prophet begins his discourse. . . . 
He roars, questions his audience, and cries 
from time to time, while throwing his fas- 
cinating glance on the people: 

“Do you believe in me? Am I Elijah?’ 
and he will repeat frenziedly: ‘Am I really 
Elijah?’ 

“And the excited auditors, hypnotized by 
the magnetic power of the apostle, cry out: 

“*Yes, yes, you are Elijah! You are 
really Elijah!’ ” 


Photograph by Vander Weyde 
HENRY PHIPPS 


Who has given a million dollars for the erection of model 
tenement houses for the poor 
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Me: Henry Phipps, who recently gave a 
million dollars to build improved tene- 
ment houses in New York City, is by birth a 
Philadelphian. His education was soon over, 
as far as schooling was concerned, and he 
went to work in stores in Pittsburg, acting 
as office boy. Later he became a bookkeeper 
for Dilworth and Bidwell, spike manufac- 
turers, then a partner in the firm, which as- 
sumed the title Bidwell and Phipps. At the 
same time he entered into partnership in a 
small iron mill, and, developing extraordi- 
nary talent in this direction, he was present- 
ly associated with Thomas and Andrew Car- 
negie in iron and steel manufacture, build- 


.ing up a large fortune. His benevolences are 


many, the model tenements being his latest. 


a) Bags Brigham Bishop, the author of 
“John Brown’s Body,” “Shoo Fly, Don't 
Bother Me,” and other songs, died at Phila- 
delphia recently. He was born in Wayne, 
Maine, June 29, 1835, and from his earliest 
youth showed a love of making songs. 
“Johnny, Fill Up the Bowl,” was his first 
song composition, and among those which 
attained popularity were “Kitty Wells,” 
“Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall,” “Pretty as 
a Picture,” “Sweet Evalina,” and “On the 
Down Hill of Life.” 


OW John Paul Jones would have en- 

joyed the honors we are now heaping 
upon him! He was a great fighter—the lit- 
tle Commodore, but when he emerged from 
the smoke of conflict, he was five feet five 
inches of vanity—a man who could write 
poetry as dexterously as he could handle a 
cutlass, who was as courteous to ladies as 
he was rigorous with his seamen; as punc- 
tilious about his rights as he was regardless 
of danger when danger was near. Perhaps 
we did not then consider Jones in his prop- 
er magnitude; perhaps in those early days 
we did not realize, as he did, thé need of an 
impressive navy; but things have changed, 
and we are bringing him home in the midst 
of a fleet, and on board an iron-clad that 
would have made him happy. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady prepared a life of the Commo- 
dore some years ago, but he did not mention 
anywhere the fact that upon three occa- 
sions, James Fenimore Cooper wrote of the 
great commander: a biographical essay— 
printed in early numbers of Graham’s Maga- 
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gine, and a full account in his ‘‘Naval His- 
tory of the United States’—a work which 
is characterized by clearness and precision, 
but which contains the humorous assertion 
that the introduction of steam will not do 
much toward revolutionizing the type of 
vessel in the service. So, too, despite the 
thin disguise, Jones peeps from the pages 
of “The Pilot.” Since then, he has figured 
in literature intermittently, his last appear- 
ance having been in “Richard Carvel.” 


ITTLE Dicky Hammond, the seven-year- 
old son of the famous mining expert, 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, promises to rival 
his father in the matter of public notice. 
Already Dicky’s sayings are wide-spread. 
It seems that he felt very much neglected 
when his older brother, Jack, had typhoid 
fever recently. It impressed the child as 
being hard luck that he should remain un- 
interestingly well, and give up the center 
of the stage, as it were, to some one else. 
To his brother’s actual illness Dicky was 
resigned, but the convalescence was a sore 
trial to him, for it brought with it many 
gifts and much attention. 

But the climax was reached when Jack 
wanted some toy men-of-war to play with, 
and his father with some difficulty procured 
three very expensive models of battle ships, 
which were carried up to the invalid’s room 
by three real sailors. This was too much 
for Dicky to bear, and he cried out with 
indignation and tears, “This isn’t fair—it 
isn’t fair! I was sick in Paris once, and I 
had a doctor and a nurse and a tempera- 
ture, myself, and I nearly died, too—and 
all I ever got out of it was a damn tea set!” 


MONG other branches of professional 
and scientific work in which women have 
appeared as competitors for honors and live- 
_ lihood with men, is astronomy, and although 
comparatively few of them have attained 
fame by their actual discoveries, there are 
many who pursue the fascinating study and 
who find employment in the observatories of 
the world. Rather more successful than the 
average is Mrs. Williamina Paton Fleming, 
who is at the head of the Astronomical Re- 
search department of Harvard Observatory 
and the Director of the Harvard Astro- 
nomical Library. 


\ 


MRS. WILLIAMINA PATON FLEMING 
Head of Astronomical Research Department of Harvard 
University 

Mrs. Fleming is of Scotch birth and she 
first taught in Dundee, her birthplace. She 
became assistant at the Harvard Universily 
in 1879 and in 1898 she was made curator 
of the astronomical photographs. She has 
charge of the astrophotographic building 
at Harvard and is assisted by a corps of 
women computors. She is well known in 
astronomical circles as a discoverer of new 
stars, variables, etcetera. 


WE see by the Mexican Herald, published 
in the ever-fascinating City of Mexico, 
that Miss Clara Driscoll, author of ‘The 
Girl of La Gloria,” has been visiting in 
Mexico and preparing a novel, the scene of 
which is to be laid in the state of Coahuila. 
The story has for its hero St. Denis, a 
French cavalier and adventurer, who was a 
bona fide character and one of the pioneers 
of Texas. He led an adventurous and gal- 
lant life, and Miss Driscoll has, it is said, 
given him all the adventures ‘“‘coming to 
him” and added a few more in the cause of 
romance. 

Miss Driscoll is a native of Texas, and is 
held in high regard there, not so much be- 
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cause of her graceful fiction as because of 
her interest in the historical relics of her 
state. It was by her efforts that the pres- 
ervation of the Alamo and other historical 
buildings at San Antonio was made possible. 
Miss Driscoll is hardly out of her teens, but 
she has a power of initiative and a “way with 
her” which seems to make success and popu- 
larity inevitable. Her father is one of the 
richest land owners in Texas, having an im- 
mense hacienda near Corpus Christi. It was 
on this ranch that the scene of “The Girl of 
La Gloria” was placed. 


[* is a pleasure to be able to print in this 
issue of THe Reaper, a portrait of Mr. 
Henry James, novelist. Mr. James has 
been for a quarter of a century, and re- 
mains to-day, one of the, most interesting 
and provocative figures in American litera- 
ture. However much we criticize him, we, 
of America; however much we accuse him 
of trans-Atlantic ideas, it is to be noticed 
that, after all, we are careful to insist that 
he is an American. It is a fact which he 
has never entirely forgotten himself, though 
he has never got past the notion that his fel- 
low countrymen are naive and amusing, and 
when he wishes to create a character of rich 
flavor, he still feels under the necessity of 
making him an Italian, a Frenchman or an 
Englishman. He has always been diverted 
by America, and it is but fair to admit that 
he has so far canceled the debt, as to have 
diverted America in return. Like Mr. 
George Meredith, he has never bothered 
about trying to suit other people either in 
the form or the matter of his stories. His 
performances are small, in one sense, for 
he has never yet conceived a very lofty 
character, presented a noble story, or 
brought to men any real dream of beauty. 
What he has delighted to indulge himself 
in is the delicate, astute psychology of tri- 
flers. He has done this so well that it is 
unimaginable that it will ever be done better. 
He has chosen to find in men moods rather 
than policies of life. He takes them in their 
days of leisure, prodigally fitting them out 
with enough money to keep them going in 
some splendor, while he observes how they 
disport themselves without the balancing in- 
fluence of work or obligation. He takes his 
foolish men and women, gives them a quite 
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high degree of cultivation, and sets them out 
in a golden field, where he may watch them 
from some comfortable Olympus. He does 
not make them very coherent to themselves 
or to anybody else, yet he moves them 
vaguely, and brings them to their inconse- 
quent end with an art peerless in its own 
particular way. It has often been said that 
Americans are mad, and it must be admitted 
that among other forms of madness thcy 
have that which alienists refer to as the 
grandiose. Since the days when Mr. Mark 
Tapley visited America, with results so dis- 
astrous to himself, and heard the outpour- 
ings of our fervid eloquence, we have been 
fond of large things. We get it, no doubt, 
from our prairies, which, it will be re- 
membered, are broad. We like the high ac- 
tion, the heroic mold, the battle madness 
and the love until death. As a matter of 
fact, we are often vain, greedy, vulgar and, 
in our own way, narrow enough. But these 
actual demonstrations of our character have 
not affected our visions, which are virgin 
pure, large as liberty, and high as heaven. 
Mr. James has always laughed at us, and 
he has sometimes done it in a way which 
we could hardly understand. The very rag 
he flaunted in our faces, seemed broidered 
with cryptic devices offensive to our dignity, 
and in our maddened rush we were, natu- 
rally . enough, additionally infuriated to 
know what tantalizing thing he was saying 
in a foreign tongue. One is likely, however, 
to commit some egregious bull with a simile 
like this, and it may be as well to drop the 
subject before we reveal further how Mr. 
James has baffled us—who are so simple 
and so good. In spite of all, we expect and 
desire him to attain immortality. We are 
proud of him—proud of his sheer, amazing 
cleverness—proud of that very trans-Atlan- 
tic quality which has affronted our patriotic 
fervor—proud of the involutions of his tor-| 
tuous wit, though we have sometimes found 
it both sinister and sly. Not a_ light- 
bringer, James. No torch of his illumines 
for an hour the path along which we grope. 
Rather, he carries a box of ultra-fine waxen 
tapers, which, being struck upon his own 
particular box, send forth a small but fine 
glow by which we may see, if we look close, 
the perfectly delineated soul-features of 
some foolish fellow mortal. 


From a copyright photograph by Alice Boughton, New ron. 


HENRY JAMES 


Mr. James believes this to be his best likeness 
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Me Henry James has, during the past 
month, been the guest at Cambridge, 
of his brother, Professor William James. 
Incidentally he has been discussing Balzac 
for the Cambridge young idea and its nat- 
ural nourishers. The beautiful afternoon 
appointed for his lecture found Sanders 
Theater so packed with eager admirers of 
the James manner, earlier or later, that sev- 
eral ladies from professorial households 
were obliged to sit on the floor! The lec- 
ture merited this humble posture, however. 
It was a truly marvelous exposition of the 
art of the novelist as exemplified in Balzac. 
No reports were taken, but certain masterful 
sentences fixed themselves permanently in 
the memory. “The poet is most the Poet 
when he is preponderately lyrical. 

Balzac is as far as possible removed from a 
poet; he is not in the least lyrical. 
Essentially he is a novelist, a lover of the 
image of life. Meredith hitches 
winged horses to the vehicle of prose. 

Balzac himself is more extraordinary than 
any picture he drew. The emu- 
lous admirer may nearest approach him 
through the low portal of envy. 

He never throws dust in our eyes save only 
the finest gold dust. The secret of 
Balzac’s power lies in that faculty of atten- 
tion out of which we are now complacently 
educating ourselves. Whatever his 
faults they never approach failure of satu- 
‘ration with his idea. His is the 
art of complete representation. 

The English writer wants to make sure 
above all of your moral judgment; the 
French writer wishes, while your judgment 
waits a bit, to make sure of your spiritual 
salvation. It all comes back to that 
respect for the liberty of the subject which 
characterizes Balzac. . . . There is only 
one way to master the novel and that is to 
pretend persistently that it isn’t arduous. 
Balzac succeeded best because he pretended 
most persistently.” At this point Mr. 
James iridulged in some highly interesting 
generalizations to the effect that the modern 
tendency to tell a story through dramatiza- 
tion is essentially a mistake. “The drama 
and the novel are two entirely different 
forms, and whatever is right for the drama 
is pretty sure to be wrong for the novel.” 
“‘Foreshortening and ways of indicating 
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the lapse of time are the two most diffi- 
cult things in novel-writing,” he then de- 
clared. ‘‘No one begins to produce the 
time effect with the authority of Balzac. 
His genius had no affinity with the blank 
space on the page or with the row of stars 
now so much in vogue. However 
other novelists may come and go,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘Balzac always remains. He makes 
us sure that nothing counts in art but the 
excellent, that nothing exists but the super- 
lative. Balzac always remains. He is fixed 
by virtue of his weight.” 


Geer women nave probably long since 
become accustomed to the fact that the 
great heroines of the drama, of literature 
and poetry are those whose conduct, in cer- 
tain regards, would have won for them the 
deepest reproof of modern society; but they 
find it more difficult to be reconciled to the 
sneer which biographers almost always have 
for the deserted, virtuous wives of geniuses. 
One of the latest instances of this is in 
George Brandes’ “Main Currents of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature” but recently 
from the press. Mr. Brarides is writing of 
Shelley; and speaks of his young wife, Har- 
riet Westbrook, as follows: “Exaggerated 
and mistaken chivalry led him (Shelley), at 
the age of nineteen, to elope with a school- 
girl of sixteen, named Harriet Westbrook, 
who was very much in love with him, and 
had complained to him of her father’s ill- 
treatment of her (he had forbidden her to 
love Shelley, and had tried to compel her to 
go to school!). Shelley, after various meet- 
ings with her, made his plans, carried her 
off to Scotland, and married her in Edin- 
burgh. The censure of public opinion fell 
most severely on the poet for this behavior; 
but W. M. Rossetti’s remark is very much to 
the point, namely, that it would be interest- 
ing to know ‘what percentage of faultlessly 
Christian young heirs of opulent baronets 
would have acted like the atheist Shelley, 
and married a retired hotel-keeper’s daugh- 
ter offering herself as a mistress.’ Poor 
sixteen-year-old Harriet Westbrook! What 
impudence indeed, for her to have loved a 
beautiful young poet! What a crime for 
her to have remained faithful to him, to 
have borne him children, to have killed her- 
self when his life became identified with 
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that of a young anarchist of mental splen- 
dor hardly less wonderful than his own! 
She was intolerably in the way, this modest 
woman, and must be vilified as it is the fash- 
ion to vilify the unfortunates who stand in 
the way, not of freedom of action on the 
part of genius, but of the conscience of a 
sentimental public which still maintains— 
and all the more credit to it—that its great 
men and women shall be noble in all their 
deeds. Lady Byron suffered similar vilifi- 
cation; Mrs. Lewes is darkly suspected of 
many crimes, and these unfortunates have 
many sad companions. It appears that 
plain and proper wives must get out of the 
way of genius. The public does not like to 
think about them. The biographer will have 
none of them. Their virtues are not inter- 
esting, and so many hypothetical faults will 
be invented for them, that, let them do their 
most villainous worst, they can hardly attain 
to their dark reputation. 


R. John William Streeter, the founder of 

Streeter Hospital, Chicago, and the 
author of “The Fat of the Land,” passed 
from this life during the past month, after 
a progressive illness covering more than ten 
years. For the last two years Dr. Streeter 
has been confined to his bed and has suf- 
fered from a partial paralysis, and, to pass 
the time happily, he began to write. These 
day dreams, set on paper, proved to be of 
worth, and “The Fat of the Land” found 
favor wherever it was read. Another and 
less ambitious effort followed, and then Dr. 
Streeter concentrated his remnant of 
strength upon the completion of a novel en- 
titled “John Murray,” into which he put his 
best efforts and many of his personal experi- 
ences. It is a novel of the sixties, and gives 
a stirring picture of the fever of patriotism 
that swept over the land at that time. This 
manuscript was barely corrected when the 
author was summoned from all revision. 


AMERICANS have long been perplexed 
to know what to do with their ex-presi- 
dents. Business has seemed undignified, the 
professions rather onerous, and idleness in- 
consistent with American ideals. By reason 
of certain unfortuitous circumstances men 
now living have been deprived of the privi- 
lege of watching the career of our disen- 
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gaged ex-executives. Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley were basely stricken, Harrison 
did not long survive his return to common 
citizenship, and only Hayes and Cleveland 
survived to illustrate how contentment rests 
upon the brow of the victor when he lies at 
ease beneath his wilting bays. Mr. Hayes, 
if one’s memory serves, raised chickens. Mr. 
Cleveland writes for the magazines—writes 
upon such subjects as the women’s clubs and 
rabbit hunting. With the former subject, he 
had, curiously enough, failed to inform him- 
self, and his criticisms awakened little beside 
amazement; with the latter subject, however, 
Mr. Cleveland is well acquainted. He writes 
of it with seriousness—nay, with solemnity. 
All that wisdom, that talent for proverb, 
that faculty of stating a well-known thing 
in a well-known way and doing it with ob- 
vious self-respect, which characterized the 
presidential messages and the other official 
utterances of Mr. Cleveland, are in evidence 
in his valuable essay upon rabbits and how 
to shoot them. The rabbit, it appears, is a 
trusting animal, and does not regard the ap- 
proach of man with fear. He sits still 
and looks upon his two-legged neighbor 
with interest and even curiosity. This is not 
nice of him, for no decent man can shoot 
him while the rabbit looks on with socia- 
ble and expectant eye. Man must induce 
little Br’er Rabbit to fly; must even punch 
or kick him if necessary. Having done so 
much, the point of honor, so to speak, is 
now made and the rabbit is undone—that is, 
if the marksman have good fortune. Dogs 
add to the merriment not a little, however. 
“The baying of three or four good dogs 
steadily following a little cottontail,” writes 
Mr. Cleveland, “should be as exhilarating 


and pleasant to ears attuned to the music, 


as if the chase were for bigger game.” The 
vision one has of Mr. Cleveland poking up 
the friendly cottontail, and, with his yelp- 
ing pack, going with “hark, halloo and 
away’ to the chase, is a moving one. When 
one remembers how fearfully anxious he 
was lest the woman who attends her fort- 
nightly club in her two-hour absence from 
home should neglect husband and children, 
one wonders what Mr. Cleveland may be 
neglecting in these inspiriting and heroic 
conflicts with the round-eyed friend of the 
wayside brushheap. 
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UT of the growing complexities of the 
struggle between capital and_ labor 
there has grown a new and peculiar calling. 
It is that of “strike-breaking.” So strong 
are the unions and so great their solidarity, 
that drastic means had to be adopted by the 
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employers in procuring and keeping at work 
the men who took the strikers’ places. In 
a country so diverse and large as ours there 
are always plenty of men with the physical 
courage and the spur of necessity who are 
willing to battle even for a temporary crust, 
and to defy the slugging and other lawless 
tactics of strikers. But until a few years 
ago, the employers made no concerted effort 
to secure these men en masse and keep them 
at work. The first man to appear in their 
aid was James Farley, an ex-unionist, who, 
at a street-car strike in Chicago about eight 
years ago, proposed to the company to sup- 
ply it with men enough to keep the cars go- 
ing. He charged big wages for himself and 
demanded good pay, board, lodging and pro- 
tection for his men. He kept his word and 
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the cable cars continued to run, although the 
men and the passengers were assaulted and 
property was destroyed. But he kept the 
lines open until the company and its em- 
ployes came to an agreement. 

He accomplished the same thing in sev- 
eral other cities and supplied men to take 
the place of strikers in other lines of busi- 
ness. Another strike-breaker is Frank Cur- 
ry, who performed a similar service during 
the St. Louis street-car strike several years 
ago and who brought several thousand team- 
sters to Chicago recently. 

A strike-breaker must be a man of great 
physical courage; a born leader of men; and 
he must possess a thorough knowledge of 
the methods of labor unions and have the 
power to inspire his followers and his em- 
ployers with confidence in his ability. In 
view of the tendencies of the time, why 
should not some of our up-to-date colleges 
which gave alert attention to each fresh so- 
ciological development, establish a chair of 
“The Gentle Art of Breaking Strikes?” [It 
would furnish an opening for the college 
athlete, who finds himself, often, somewhat 
too conspicuously disengaged at the close of 
his college career. 


HE Reaper has had occasion to comment 

in a complimentary manner upon “‘An 
Old Man’s Idyl,” by Wolcott Johnson. It 
appears that ““Wolcott Johnson” is a pseu- 
donym for Johnson Brigham, Mr. Brigham 
being the State Librarian at Des Moines, 
Iowa. He was for many years the editor of 
the Republican, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and he 
has done not a little creditable literary work. 


““TOHN Chilcote,” the dramatization by 

Mr. E. Temple Thurston of his wife’s 
immensely popular novel, “The Masquer- 
ader,” is now under rehearsal in London. 
It is a genuine relief to know that it is not 
to be one of those tiresome plays in which 
one actor assumes two roles, as in ‘‘The 
Corsican Brothers” and others of its sort. 
It is said that Mr. Temple, despairing of 
finding two actors of sufficient similarity to 
assume the réles of Chilcote and Loder, was 
inclined to resort to this time-honored sub- 
terfuge, but Mr. George Alexander, who is 
to play the part of Loder, thought—and 
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rightly, we imagine—that the strength of 
the drama would be lessened by such a de- 
vice. Mr. Alexander has found in Mr. W. J. 
Thorold, the London editor and manager of 
The Smart Set, a double, who will serve the 
purpose excellently. Mr. Thorold is not an 
actor, but owing to his strong resemblance 
to Mr. Alexander has consented to under- 
take the part. The exchanges of personali- 
ties will therefore take place in full view of 
the audience. 


bac ea ago Theodore Thomas used to 
give concerts in New York, on summer 
evenings. That was before electric or- 
chards and wistaria arbors twinkled far 
over the roofs of theaters, before the roof- 
gardens rose to heights where only breezes 
reside, while the streets below are hot with 
the stillness of the night. In such glass- 
covered places, through thin wreaths of 
smoke and fluttering of fans, the theater 
ekes out a summer existence—and nothing 
heavier than a laugh is wanted. One asso- 
ciates a roof-garden with variety—yet in 
such a place, Walter Damrosch, with a 
Symphony Orchestra, very recently showed 
what music could do for hot audiences. In- 
terspersed throughout classic programmes, 
he gave gossamer waltzes, and zephyrous 
romances that floated far into the night and 
mingled with the incongruous noises of au- 
tomobile horns and car bells. Perhaps it is 
odd to associate Wagner and roof-gardens, 
Grieg and electric fans, Chopin and frothy 
drinks; yet such association has always suc- 
ceeded, for it attracts those for whom Car- 
mencitas and trained animals have small 
appeal. A few musical comedies still hold 
the stage. ‘“‘Fantana,” “Sergeant Brue,” 
and “The Rollicking Girl,’—all full of 
mirth, melody, and color. Perhaps the 
most disappointing feature of “Sergeant 
Brue”’ is its lack of any distinctive music; 
the composer, Liza Lehman, whose setting 
for Omar Khayyam is so well known under 
the title “In a Persian Garden,” is capable 
of delicate composition, but she has here 
struck the level—the musicai comedy vein 
—a combination of faunting tune and in- 
sipid sentiment. As a comedian, however, 
Frank Daniels is endowed with a facial ex- 
pression that not even a poor libretto is able 
to spoil. Still, whether it be theater, park, 
or roof garden, a summer amusement is 
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made to compete with the thermometer, and 
we are slowly following European sugges- 
tions in regard to out-of-doors. F. Berke- 
ley Smith knows his Paris well; he has 
touched upon summer amusements in_ his 
“Latin Quarter” and “How Paris Amuses 
Itself.” His latest book—‘Parisians Out 
of Doors’”—takes up the subject a little 
more fully, and perhaps holds for us some 
suggestions for frivolousness that will help 
us forget the heat. 


ALLACE Irwin is one of the talented 

Western writers to be absorbed by New 
York. Absorbed is probably not the word, 
for Irwin has too much individuality and is 
too original to be submerged anywhere. He 
has, however, attached himself to the New 
York Globe, which he looks upon, no doubt, 
as a base of supplies, and for which he does 
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a daily poem as Nesbit does for the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Irwin is a product of San Francisco, and, 
somehow, it is difficult to think of him as 
belonging anywhere else, for his work has 
something of the peculiar atmosphere of the 
Pacific coast and a flavor of the air that 
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sweeps in through the Golden Gate. “The 
Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum” and a travesty 
on Omar first brought him into favorable 
public notice as a writer of verse, and his 
collaboration with Burgess in “Queen Isyl” 
and the delightful ‘“Picaroons” shows his 
capability for prose. He has a quaint fancy 
and a suggestion of power and continuity 
which leads one to hope that more serious 
and lasting work may be attempted by him. 


(PRE nations are being regaled with pic- 
tures of the Crown Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam of Germany, and his bride, Cecilia, 
Duchess of Mecklenburg. They appear in 
attitudes as intimate as those which the rural 
bride and groom assume for the delectation 
of their friends, and Europe is properly 
moved at what it chooses to consider a royal 
marriage of love. Apropos of this union the 
Temps, of Paris, says benignantly: ‘‘Princes 
have as much need of love as their subjects, 
and from the very fact that they have been 
sometimes compelled to forego it, we rejoice 
when we see a prince escaping the lot of so 
many of his class.” The German papers 
are ardent in their congratulations, and also 
affect to applaud this “happy love match.” 
Yet it is only the other day that all the 
world was talking of the love the Crown 
Prince had avowed for Miss Gladys Deacon, 
of America, the friend of the young 
Duchess of Marlborough. It was to her 
that he gave the ring his great-grandmother, 
Victoria, of England, had placed upon his 
finger, bidding him to give it only to the 
woman he loved. The prince suffered dis- 
grace for this affair, and many ambassadors 
were sent to the young American girl before 
she at length yielded the ring. It was the 
Emperor’s brother, Henry, of Prussia, who 
finally won it from her, for she was reluctant 
to give it up to any save the man who had 
placed it there. The Crown Prince was im- 
prisoned, and when he was released, he 
looked at life with the eyes of a sad and so- 
phisticated man—he who had ventured upon 
one free and spontaneous act, and dreamed 
of happiness even as common men dream of 
it. Between his imperial father and himself 
there was a distance, a hauteur. The Kaiser 
tried to marry him to Princess Alexandra, of 
Cumberland, then to Princess Thyra of the 
royal Danish house, but he refused. At last 
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he yielded to the necessities of his position, 
and he has chosen his consort. In amiability 
or mockery he has bestowed upon the public 
these maudlin photographs of himself and 
his bride, which are, to say the least, in very 
bad taste. The public appears to like them, 
however, and is pleased to romance about 
the love of these two young royalties. It is 
a sham and a pretense. The prince loved 
the American girl. His heart spoke out 
then. Had he been a free man he would 
have been happy. But he is a chained man 
—held in captivity by an ancient, semi-rot- 
ten, many-stranded rope of kingly custom. 


LUTARCH’S “Consoltorie Letter or 

Discourse Sent Unto His Owne Wife as 
Touching the Death of Her and His Daugh- 
ter”, long hidden in Plutarch’s Morals, has 
been exhumed through the exquisite trans- 
lation of Philemon Holland, and printed in 
edition de luxe by Houghton and Miffin. 
The letter was written upon the actual occa- 
sion indicated in its title, and carries the 
conviction of its spontaneity with it. Stoical 
though it is, it is warmed by human tender- 
ness and love, and through it the character 
of Plutarch shines with a steady light. Hol- 
land’s translation of Plutarch appeared first 
in 1608, but the present printing reproduces 
the text of the letter as it is found in a “‘new- 
ly revised and corrected edition” in the folio 
of 1657. The book is limited in edition, set 
in severe fashion, and is a thin octavo in 
dark paper boards. 


R. Brander Matthews is evidently not 

as long suffering as many playwrights, 

and will not put up with actors and man- 

agers who keep his manuscripts indefinite- 

ly. With a play he submitted to Mr. Otis 
Skinner was this little note: 

“If you have not the good taste to appre- 

ciate my play, I trust you will show the 
good manners to return it!” 


R. William Osler, before sailing for 

England, left with his publishers, 
a new volume of essays entitled “The Fixed 
Period.” This will be issued early in the 
Autumn. Dr. Osler has gone to England to 
take up the duties of Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford. 


—- 


EXAMPLE OF THE LATEST WORK OF WILLIAM M. CHASE 
Portrait of Mrs. Richard Y. Cook shown at the Philadelphia Art Exhibition 
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Tees are some signs of a revival of 
interest in the work of Mrs. Browning. 
Two new and complete editions of her poems 
have recently been published and it is now 
announced that a separate edition of “Aurora 
Leigh” is under way. A fine bust of Mrs. 
Browning was recently unveiled at Camber- 
well, England. It shows to perfection the 
beauty and sadness of the poet’s face, with 
that peculiar morbidity of expression which 
betrays itself both physically and mentally 
in the woman. With the strong orb of her 
husband’s talent in the zenith, the achieve- 
ments of this intense woman were overshad- 
owed, and her fame suffered an eclipse 
which was increased by the sneers of such 
men as Fitz Gerald, who appeared to voice 
a general opposition not only to her revo- 
lutionary sentiments, but to the idea of a 
woman's writing at all. 


ELIZ: 
BARRETT 
BROWNING, 


A NEW BUST OF MRS. BROWNING 


By Henry Pegram. Recently unveiled by Alfred Austin at 


Camberwell, England 


R. Graeme Stewart, who died in Chi- 
cago last month, was not a man of na- 
tional fame. He had his friends about the 
country, and the group was larger than that 
most of us possess. But he was, after all, 
a Chicagoan, and yet, so significant was his 
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life, that it has, in a troublous time, its na- 
tional application. He was orn in Chicago 
in 1853 and attended the public school and, 
later, the old University of Chicago. He 
began his business life as an office-boy in a 
wholesale grocery house in which he after- 
ward served as clerk and salesman. Since 
1880 he has been a partner in the house of 
W. M. Hoyt & Co., wholesale grocers. 
He was at one time the Chairman of the 
Illinois Republican Committee; for many 
years he was a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, and, for a period its president, and 
he had the distinction of being defeated for 
the mayoralty of Chicago. He, however, 
did not consider that defeat as an honor or 
a tribute to a too scrupulous and widely 
recognized policy. He was eager to serve 
his city at all times. This civic devotion 
was the very bedrock of his strong charac- 
ter. He felt a tremendous pride in Chicago. 
He had some part in the great task of city- 
making, and he regarded it as a man’s work. 
He wanted to do all he could to make his 
town a city to be honored. ‘“Unquestion- 
ably,” said the Chicago Tribune, in writing 
of Mr. Stewart, ‘he was the most public- 
spirited man Chicago has ever known.” He 
had the qualities which make a British gen- 
tleman of birth proud to serve his borough, 
and he felt it his sacred duty to use his tal- 
ents in this manner. He carried his fine, 
quiet, benignant personality into politics 
and into the other forms of public life in 
his town, and wherever he went or whatever 
he did, he dignified the cause and the occa- 
sion. He was not in the least afraid of es- 
pousing an unpopular cause. He was not 
vain and did not require praise. He had a 
high satisfaction in doing his duty as he saw 
it, and there was never a time when he 
found an excuse for idleness. Without 
question his death was the result of his anx- 
ious efforts to allay the teamsters’ strike, 
which has handicapped the city for months, 
and his efforts to secure a Naval Station at 
Lake Bluff. Among those who tear down, 
who make fame for themselves as the de- 
stroyers of this and that, who are actuated 
by greed and vanity, this simple, straight- 
forward gentleman stood a mark for sin- 
cere admiration. Had the representative of 
the mayor of Edinburgh, sent to this city 
at the request of Mayor Dunne, found a 
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group of men such as Graeme Stewart, he 
would not have made the humiliating com- 
ment, that in the present condition of Chi- 
cago’s public morals, municipal control of 
public conveniences was an impossibility. 

Apropos of civic enthusiasm, it may be 
said that while Philadelphia stands at pres- 
ent in the attitude of a city struggling up 
from a slough of pestiferous corruption, yet 
that nowhere is there more ardent and dis- 
interested patriotism than right there in the 
birthplace of American Independence. Take 
one family alone as an instance. Two 
brothers, men of latter middle life, of high 
breeding and cultivation and of good for- 
tune, are devoting their leisure, won after 
years of toil, to the service of their city. 
The son of one of these men, a recent grad- 
uate from the university, is about to devote 
his life to the same cause. His first year 
from college was spent as an instructor, and 
so marked was his success that he could have 
found immediate promotion, and would, 
without question, have come to be very fa- 
vorably known, perhaps celebrated, in a 
professional capacity. His dignity and ear- 
nestness recommended him, too, for the 
pulpit, and it is not out of the question that 
he may take orders at some future day; 
but for the present he knows of no better 
way to employ his energy and exercise his 
passion for disinterestedness, than by enter- 
ing the service of his city. While we are 
conscious of the frantic and base appetite 
for “graft” which has spread like a malig- 
nant disease over the country; while we 
know that Americans are losing the repu- 
tation they once held as honest men; while 
we blush to admit that our official superiors 
are often men little regarded, still we have 
the spectacle of such men as Graeme Stew- 
art, and this family of Philadelphians, to 
assure us that American honor and ideality 
are still factors in the national life. 


ILLIAM Winter, the venerable dra- 
matic critic of the New York Tribune, 
is one of the most picturesque figures in 
American letters. Although nearly seventy 
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years of age he still performs his “first 
night” duties at important events for his 
paper as he has done continuously since 
1865. While a virile and forceful writer, 


he has been known as a kindly and consid- 
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WILLIAM WINTER 
Author, Poet and Dramatic Critic 


erate critic, and he has had the personal 
friendship of the greatest American actors 
and authors as well as that of all the for- 
eign stars who have visited us. Besides the 
immense volume of criticism which he has 
written from day to day, he is the author of 
a number of books of travel, of the theater, 
of biography and of poems. Since 1891 he 
has been president of the Staten Island 
Academy. In 1886 he founded in that in- 
stitution the Arthur Winter Memorial Li- 
brary. 


THE SHELVING OF SHERLOCK 


By Vivian Burnett 


scientific bee culture on his little Sussex 

farm. So Dr. Doyle tells us; and prac- 
tically all Dr. Doyle’s readers will receive 
this announcement as if it were news of a 
personal friend. There may be, perhaps, a 
few who will say,—‘“‘Sherlock shelved ! What 
a pity,” being not yet sated with the marvels 
of his achievement. Perhaps, in the minds 
of ‘a few, too, there may remain a flicker of 
suspicion that the master-detective is not ab- 
solutely done for and will figure again in 
a book with astounding unravelings of the 
mysterious integuments of crime. But all, 
beyond a negligible minority, will figura- 
tively nod and say: “Well, he deserves a 
rest, for he has lived a long and excited 
life.” Henceforth they will carry with them 
a satisfying picture of the gaunt detective 
sauntering amid conical bee hives clad in a 
long dressing gown with checked revers. It 
will be rather a pleasure to them to think of 
him that way. So much a live and real 
creature is Sherlock Holmes to us! 

When Holmes appeared again, after the 
faithful Watson had chronicled his disap- 
pearance over the edge of an Alpine preci- 
pice locked in the embrace of Professor 
Moriarty, many people were surprised. Dr. 
Doyle himself was, probably, no more pre- 
pared for such a turn of events than the 
public. A large sum of money, which the 
enterprising publishers who furnished it 
have not let appear any smaller than they 
could help, was Dr. Doyle’s reward for this 
resuscitation. But in his previous book Dr. 
Doyle had killed his character,—killed him 
outright and deliberately. He would not 
have done this had he not felt that Sherlock 
had served his purpose; and so the sur- 
prise for Dr. Doyle lay in the fact that the 
public after so many years should still 
clamor for more Sherlock. His artistic scru- 
ples were against the recall to life,—very 
much against it,—witness the amount it was 
necessary to pay to overcome them. But this 
large sum is an interesting feature of the 
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case. It represented the force of the pub- 
lic’s desire to hear more of the deeds of the 
doughty detective. In fact, Dr. Doyle 
brought Sherlock back to life because, if we 
may be permitted the Hibernicism, Sher- 
lock Holmes was not dead. As a character, 
he was very much alive, and had grown to 
be much bigger than his creator. It is a 
realization of the story of Frankenstein 
and the creature of his brain, which having 
had the breath of life blown into it rose in 
its power and crushed its creator. Few will 
deny that Sherlock Holmes is greater than 
Doyle. The name of the character is known 
in many a place where the author’s name 
would scarcely be recognized. It is on our 
lips every day. It has become a household 
expression adopted into the English lan- 
guage as representing an idea as concrete 
as the word kodak. Sherlock’s friends know 
no bounds of classes. The kitchen is famil- 
iar with him, the stable, and the attic quite 
as much as the library. It would be difficult 
in literary history to discover an analogous 
situation. Shakespeare is surely superior 
to his Hamlet, Dumas to his Count of 
Monte Cristo, Hugo to his Jean Valjean, 
Poe to his Monsieur Dupin. Perhaps, only 
Cervantes, obscured by the great figure of 
his Don Quixote, is comparable. One can 
see that by the time he had finished ‘The 
Return of Sherlock Holmes’ Dr. Doyle had 
himself come to a realization of the superi- 
ority of Holmes the character to Doyle the 
creator; and by this token—that he did not 
dare to kill him off a second time. The most 
he risked was to rusticate him on a Sussex 
bee farm. He knew the public would hare 
risen in protest against a second slaughter 
of its idol, if only on artistic grounds. 
Holmes’s astounding popularity is not 
difficult to understand. If the child is fa- 
ther to the man, we have a simple explana- 
tion close at hand. Every boy shows his 
intense love of the mystery and daring con- 
nected with crime by his assiduous endeavors 
to make himself master of everything that 
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old Captain Collier or Old Sleuth ever 
wrote. It is a true, though some people may 
say an unwarrantably optimistic estimate of 
this situation, that he takes to these things 
because he can get nothing better, or could 
get nothing better until Sherlock Holmes 
arrived. Here Conan Doyle furnished the 
detective story in a glorified form. His 
were not merely blood and thunder tales 
which are but more or less from the same 
patterns out of the same cloth. They were, 
first of all, works of art characterized by a 
keenness in scenting clues and developing 
them, by a handling of suspense, and by a 
faculty in character-drawing that put old 
Captain Collier and Old Sleuth far back in- 
to the shade. And then Sherlock himself 
was set forth as a real man,—a subtle and 
ingratiating person of an astounding clever- 
ness. He forced admiration, and even af- 
fection, for surely in the emotion that Sher- 
lock arouses in most of us, a sort of affec- 
tion is an ingredient. 

So, Dr. Doyle builded better and strong- 
er than he knew; and by hitting off precise- 
ly the combination that fitted the desires of 
the day found his Sherlock sweeping the 
skies on the crest of the wave of popularity. 

A good deal has been said pro and con 
about the quality of the latest Sherlock 
Holmes stories as compared with the qual- 
ity of the earlier ones; and there is much 
difference of opinion as to whether the later 
ones are as originally conceived or as clev- 
erly written as the earlier. All sorts of 
flaws have been picked in the new tales; and 
a great deal has been said about the evident 
debt that Dr. Doyle owes to Monsieur Du- 
pin and Edgar Allan Poe. There is no 
doubt that the cryptogram in The Adven- 
ture of the Dancing Men is startlingly 
similar, in the way it is developed, to that 
in The Gold Bug. It is noticeable also 
that in these later stories Sherlock shows 
too great a secrecy. Certain important 
facts are kept hidden from the reader in a 
manner quite unfair, to be disclosed to him 
only at the psychological moment when 
Holmes is flashing forth the solution of the 
mystery. Yet, with these failings admitted, 
the thirteen new stories are wonderfully 
exciting and tremendously clever. Had they 
been written first they would have been 
hailed with not a whit less acclaim than the 
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first volume met; and if we of to-day find 
them lacking somewhat in savor, it is prob- 
ably to ourselves we must look for the ex- 
planation rather than to the stories. When 
the first Sherlock Holmes stories appeared 
the Holmes method was new; to-day it is 
ten years old, and we are all so familiar 
with it that we have in a measure become 
small Sherlock Holmes ourselves. The “lit- 
tle knowledge” that is ‘‘a dangerous thing” 
makes us belittle the great master in the 
ratiocinative art. 

Dr. Doyle’s personal views on the sub- 
ject are interesting. This time he believes 
sincerely that he is done with Sherlock for 
good and all. Though the public may not 
be, he is glad to get rid of him; for, just as 
Frankenstein, he has been pursued and 
brow-beaten by his own creation. To a vis- 
itor at his home in Hindhead, not long ago, 
he said: “The last Sherlock Holmes story 
has been written. Do you wonder that I am 
glad of it? Do you know, sometimes I am 
sorry that Holmes was ever created; much 
less, brought back. Sorry in some ways, 
I mean,—not altogether, for he has amused 
me not a little, too. He has been devilish 
hard to get rid of. But now that I have 
left him safely settled on the Sussex downs 
I most emphatically declare that it is his 
end, and most emphatically I am glad I am 
through with him.” 

But Dr. Doyle can not get rid of his 
character by merely making him a_bee- 
keeper and refusing to write any more about 
him. Not a few people are convinced that 
Sherlock is a real live person, and a great 
many of these are of the letter-writing type. 
Wherefore, Dr. Doyle’s mail is increased 
by at least a score of letters a day asking 
about Holmes’ present life or about his re- 
cent exploits. These letters come from all 
parts of the world,—from Ceylon, from the 
Afghan frontier, even. Two of the letters 
came from leading agricultural weeklies, 
one of which pays special attention to bee- 
keeping. Both the editors asked that a 
meeting might be arranged, as they were 
sure they could give the famous detective 
much helpful advice in his new line of work. 
As Holmes is described as a bachelor, it is 
not at all surprising that now he has settled 
down to a quiet rural life, he should be con- 
sidered a good catch. He has already re- 
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ceived one offer of marriage. A gentleman 
writes stating that his former housekeeper 
is hunting for a position; and as she has 
had great experience with bee-keeping he 
would be very glad to recommend her to 
Mr. Holmes. He suggests also that as 
Holmes is now advancing in years and his 
housekeeper is a woman about middle age, 
well preserved and possessing manifold do- 
mestic virtues perhaps Mr. Holmes might 
find in her something more than _house- 
keeper. One of the most amusing letters 
Dr. Doyle has received is one in which the 
little figures of the cryptogram of the danc- 
ing men spell out the address on the en- 
velope,—‘‘Sherlock Holmes, London.” It 
was deciphered by the postal clerks, and 
the letter forwarded to Dr. Doyle without 
any undue delay. There are evidently dis- 
ciples of the great Sherlock Holmes in the 
British postal service. 

Sherlock Holmes stories inevitably make 
us wonder how he “ever thought it.” It 
is easy enough to see superficially how it 
has been done when one has read the tale 
through, but the marvel of the original con- 
ception of the plot and the logical develop- 
ment of the trend of clues still remains 
even though close-reading critics may find 
unessential inaccuracies or inconsistencies 
once in a while in minor details. Dr. Doyle, 
now that he has gone out of the business 
of furnishing detective stories, is not averse 
to giving away the secret. ‘Most stories,” 
says Dr. Doyle, “are conceived from the 
front end forward, but the Sherlock Holmes 
stories were conceived from the tail end 
backwards. In other words, it was not a 
case of evolution, but rather a case of dis- 
solution. Some result suggested causes to 
my mind, I analyzed the result until I 
reached the primary fact, keeping in mind 
all the incidental points until I could 
traverse back from the beginning to the 
original result that at first attracted my at- 
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tention. Usually, the plot of the adventure 
was suggested by a very simple thing. 
Take, for example, ‘The Adventure of the 
Abbey Grange.’ One night I was sitting 
in front of the table with a bottle of wiuc 
in front of me, and two glasses, into each 
of which wine had been poured. In one. 
glass was more sediment than in the other. 
Naturally, it seemed to me the most sedi- 
ment would be in the glass that had been 
filled last, as sediment always lingers in the 
bottom of a bottle. I experimented with the 
wine, filling the glasses alternately until 
there was an equal amount of sediment left 
in each glass. Now, this little observation 
resulted in “The Adventure of the Abbey 
Grange.’ You will remember that when 
Holmes entered the room where the crime 
had occurred there were three glasses on 
the table, with an empty bottle. This would 
naturally suggest that there had been three 
people there. Holmes, on examining the 
glasses, finds that only one contained sedi- 
ment, and he at once reaches the right con- 
clusion that two people had been in the 
room and had poured.the sediment from 
their two glasses into the third. Little de- 
tails of this kind in everyday life have 
served to suggest all the plots of the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories.” 

At least, we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Holmes; and, perhaps, even if our hun- 
ger for stories of his adventures is not en- 
tirely satisfied we ought to leave him in 
peace on his little Sussex bee farm. It is 
not likely that the two volumes of his ad- 
ventures will gather much dust on our 
library shelves. As we have read them, so 
will our children read them; for say what 
you will they are masterpieces, the very 
best of a certain type of story. But Dr. 
Doyle will surely disturb Sherlock no more. 
“Now that I am no longer shadowed by that 
detective Holmes,” he says, “I feel ten 
years younger.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE SHORT STORY IN AMERICA 
By Robert Morss Lovett 


tinguish the Short Story from the story 

that is merely short. Indeed, the differ- 
ence is almost as striking as that between a 
constructed play, as for example one of Ib- 
sen’s or the younger Dumas’, and a loose 
chronicle drama, like Shakespeare’s “Henry 
V.” Professor Brander Matthews has stated 
this distinction between the story and the 
tale (‘‘The Short Story,” Longmans, page 
16) as follows: ‘“‘A short story deals with a 
single character, a single event, a single 
emotion or series of emotions called forth by 
a single situation.” The peculiar quality of 
the short story is stated more broadly by 
Professor C. S. Baldwin (‘‘American Short 
Stories,” Longmans, page 22) as “Unity of 
impression through strict unity of form.” 
But actually we need no technical definition 
to make us aware of the difference between 
the typical magazine story of to-day and the 
tales of Irving, of Scott, of Boccaccio. In 
the former, every fact is necessary to bring 
about the effect, upon which the emphasis is 
concentrated. In the latter, the course of the 
tale is not absolutely determined by the ef- 


|: these ‘days we are accustomed to dis- 


fect, and the interest is diffused. It is true 
these tellers of tales sometimes hit upon nar 
ratives which satisfy the technical definitio1 
of the short story, but they seem to have 
been unconscious of the form which they had 
achieved, and their inventions led to noth- 
ing. The short story begins its true history 
in recent times. Indeed, it may be regarded 
as the original and characteristic literary 
form of the nineteenth century, at least in 
America, much as the Addisonian essay and 
the novel were original and characteristic 
types of English literature in.the century 
before. P 

The supremacy of a particular form of 
literature depends very largely upon the 
mechanical devices which exist for bringing 
author and public together. The institution 
of the traveling company of players, and of 
the theater in London, determined that Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare and Ben Jonson should 
be dramatists, and not story-tellers, pam- 
phleteers, or epic poets. The appearance of 
the journal, in obedience to the demands of 
the eighteenth-century public, gave an op- 
portunity for the comment of Steele and 
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Addison upon the lighter social topics. The 
book-seller, the circulating library, and the 
fashion of serial publication, together ac- 
count for the long persistence of the typical 
British three-volume novel. In like manner, 
the vogue of the short story depends on the 
invention of the modern magazine. The 
magazine is, it is true, an eighteenth-century 
product; but it was, for many years, almost 
entirely a medium for circulating news and 
criticism, and found space for original liter- 
ature chiefly in the form of poetry. Early 
in the nineteenth century, however, after the 
establishment of the great critical reviews, 
The Edinburgh and The Quarterly, there 
came into being certain lighter and more 
miscellaneous periodicals, such as The Lon- 
don, Blackwood’s, and Fraser’s, which gave 
employment to that brilliant group of mis- 
cellanists, of whom De Quincey is chief. 
These magazines published short fiction, but 
it is perhaps characteristic of British con- 
servatism that the writers of these tales did 
not seek to separate them from forms of lit- 
erature to which the public was already used. 
If Leigh Hunt, for instance, wished to in- 
troduce a story into a series of articles, he 
gave it, so far as possible, the manner and 
the form of the essay. Carlyle translated 
from the German a number of rather long 
narratives which are, in effect, condensed 
novels, or romances. In America, on the con- 
trary, the periodicals and year-books of mis- 
cellaneous literature were bound by no such 
traditions, and we early find the writers for 
them and the readers of them interested in 
those experiments in the technique of short 
fiction which constitute in English literature, 
as do the contes of Gautier and Mérimée in 
French, a new species,—in other words, a 
new fact in the process of creation. 

The vital difference between the true short 
story and the tale appears in any study of 
American literature in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. In America, as in Eng- 
land and in Europe generally, the cardinal 
fact to be reckoned with is the so-called 
Romantic Movement. That movement may 
be described as an expansion of the human 
spirit beyond the limits which the classic 
pericd of the eightcenth century, in the name 
of “common sense” and “good taste,”” had put 
upon both experience and expression; limits 
- which were reflected both in the substance 
and the form of the literature of the Age of 
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Queen Anne. In this emancipation men 
caught eagerly at new interests afforded by 
the communion with nature; the appreciation 
of the transcendental world; the dream of in- 
dividual liberty and a social millennium; the 
wonder and terror of the medieval past; the 
excitement of remote places, whether in the 
orient with its decaying civilizations, or in 
the unexplored mysteries of the new world; 
the possibilities of science, and the secrets of 
the human consciousness itself—everything, 
in short, which could, by intellectual or emo- 
tional appeal, serve to set the human spirit 
free from the narrow world of social conven- 
tion and material circumstance. In American 
romanticism four writers of prose fiction 
stand out as important,—Cooper, Irving, 
Poe, and Hawthorne. Of these the first 
two, though serving as popular exponents of 
certain aspects of the Romantic Movement, 
are only in an external sense romanticists. 
Cooper wrote of the woods, the sea, the 
American war—of those things which Amer- 
ica could contribute to the world’s material 
of romance, but in temperament he reminds 
us of the men of the eighteenth century, let 
us say of Smollett. Irving lived in England 
between 1815 and 1832, the years in which 
Scott’s novels were appearing. Ale shared in 
the fashionable interest in ghost stories, and 
told some capital ones of colonial America, 
and some less powerful ones of European 
origin. He was led to visit Spain, and thus, 
like Southey, in England, and Victor Hugo, 
in France, found inspiration in that land of 
romance. On the whole, however, what is 
noteworthy in Irving is not the fact that he 
used the popular romantic material of the 
day, but that he was, in personality and 
characteristic attitude, a classicist. If it may 
be said in his case that “the style is the 
man,” we unhesitatingly place him with the 
elegant miscellanists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Addison and Goldsmith. Like Long- 
fellow in the generation following, he served 
most usefully as a kind of clearing-house, 
through which the old world and the new 
each drew upon the fund of romance pos- 
sessed by the other. Irving serves to call at- 
tention to the dependence of American liter- 
ature upon its inheritance of English tradi- 
tion, not to the results of its independent 
discoveries. In Hawthorne and Poe, how- 
ever, we have two men who shared in a very 
real sense the inner, spiritual experience of 
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romanticism, who were romanticists, not as 
a matter of external conformity to fashion, 
but in their most essential and individual 
quality. One of the fundamental demands 
of the romantic artist is independence of 
conventional restraints, and freedom to 
choose the form which will most closely 
satisfy the demands of his subject. It would 
seem, therefore, as if it was the essential ro- 
manticism of Poe and Hawthorne that re- 
sulted in that complete and organic union 
between substance and form, that unity and 
totality of effect which, we have seen, consti- 
tute the peculiar art of the short story. 

Poe is, in a sense, the most dramatically 
romantic figure in American letters. His 
life was a constant rebellion against society. 
His early marriage to a child, his later love 
affairs, his eccentric business methods, his 
quarrels, his drink, his opium, all are parts 
of his attempt to escape from the prescrip- 
tions of the conventional, orderly world. His 
biography reads like selected episodes from 
the lives of Coleridge, Byron, and Shelley. 
His stories, likewise, reflect the width of his 
romantic interest. He was alive to the pos- 
sibilities of escape into old world romance, 
as witness “The Assignation” and “The 
Cask of Amontillado.” He knew the sources 
of terror in the dreadful aspects of nature, 
as in “The Descent Into the Maelstrom,” 
and “The MS. Found in a Bottle.” He ap- 
pealed to his readers’ sense of horror 
through crime in “The Murders of the Rue 
Morgue,” through torture, in “The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” through pestilence, in “The 
Masque of the Red Death.” In one develop- 
ment of romance, the story of pseudo- 
science, he was an innovator. But more than 
all, he was concerned with the mysteries of 
the individual consciousness and the relation 
between life and death, as witness “Bere- 
nice,” “Ligeia,” ‘“Morella,”’—a preoccupa- 
tion that reached its climax of physical hor- 
ror in “The Case of M. Valdemar,” and of 
moral horror in “William Wilson.” These 
tales all represent the morbid aspects of the 
romantic movement, the straining after nov- 
elties and varieties of emotional appeal at a 
time when the simpler, more wholesome 
methods of stirring men’s souls had become 
familiar. Poe’s romance is to that of Scott 
or Coleridge what the tragedy of Ford and 
Webster is to that of Shakespeare. But in 
spite of Poe’s degenerate interest in the un- 
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healthy, and, what is artistically worse, his 
reliance on claptrap, his stories beyond ques- 
tion achieve, even to-day, the great triumph 
of romance. They have the effect of abol- 
ishing for us the actual world, and creating 
in its place a world of illusion in which the 
author is lord of life and death; and this 
they do without borrowing from life as it is 
a single note of reality. They are, most of - 
them, unlocated, vague in place and time; 
the characters are 


Neither man nor woman; 
They are neither brute nor human; 


the incidents are such stuff as dreams are 
made of. How then do they produce their 
effect? Simply through their author’s mas- 
tery of the technique of the short story as 
such. 

It is perhaps a bit of over-exuberant pa- 
triotism to call Poe the inventor of the short 
story. Yet surely he first recognized the 
form as having an independent existence, 
and as possessing certain advantages which 
the novel has not, notably that of “totality.” 
“In the brief tale the author is enabled to 
carry out the fullness of his intention. * * * 
During the hour of perusal the soul of the 
reader is at the writer’s control.” These sen- 
tences from Poe’s review of Hawthorne’s 
Tales are followed by some remarks on the 
technique of the short story which might 
have served as a hand-book for all the mas- 
ters of the craft—Mérimée, Bret Harte, 
Maupassant, and Kipling. ‘Having con- 
ceived, with deliberate care, a certain unique 
or single effect to be wrought out, he [the 
author] then combines such events as may 
best aid him in establishing this preconceived 
effect. If his initial sentence tend not to the 
outbringing of this effect, then he has failed 
in his first step. In the whole composition 
there should be no word written of which 
the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the 
one pre-established design.’’ 

To this ideal Poe remained, from his first 
story to his last, extraordinarily faithful. 
His methods of securing unity and a cumu- 
lative effect have often been noted. In the 
stories of death it is the persistence of a 
single mood on the part of the hero, a mood 
that, connecting itself with some circum- 
stance,—a physical detail, like the teeth of 
Berenice, a human relation like the pas- 
sionate love of Ligeia, a name even, as in 
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“Morella,” or a background, as in ‘“‘The Fall 
of the House of Usher,”—becomes so ab- 
sorbing that the reader is drawn under its 
spell for fifteen or twenty minutes, or a half- 
hour,—for as long, indeed, as Poe calculates 
that his magic will last. This same unity 
characterizes the tales of conscience, in 
which again the mood gathers about a cir- 
cumstance,—the hero’s double in ‘William 
Wilson,’’ or the black cat, in the story of 
that name,—and is made to recur mechan- 
ically by the recurrence of the inciting cause. 
In the stories of adventure, physical or 
psychic, unity exists by virtue of the single 
episode, and in the detective stories, by vir- 
tue of the single thread of reasoning which 
connects a multitude of circumstances with 
the central fact. 

And yet with all his artistic seriousness 
we do not, many of us, take Poe seriously. 
Applaud his cleverness as we may, we can 
not avoid a feeling that it is used for un- 
worthy ends. We classify him with the 
mountebanks, the conjurers, the hypnotists; 
in short, with the fakirs; for, like them, his 
eye is always upon his audience, and he spec- 
ulates upon our capacity for illusion. His 
art, we come to understand, is an art entirely 
of deception; his triumph is entirely at our 
expense. If there is any sincerity of emo- 
tion connected with his stories, it is we who 
supply it; he merely sets up the mechanism 
which gives us the shock. In Poe the later 
art of romanticism comes near to defeating 
itself by the very exactness of its method, 
for with him the romance, instead of being 
a mode of spiritual expansion, becomes a 
matter of mental calculation, of mathe- 
matics. 

Poe had undoubtedly a large influence on 
succeeding story-writers, American, English 
and French. His influence has been the 
wider because his tales of cleverness really 
belong to no country or race. As in the case 
of Scribe, the international French drama- 
tist, what was significant in his work, his 
technique, could be transported anywhere, 
would pass current among all nations, and 
could be counterfeited by any man of indus- 
try. Of things more difficult of transmission 
and assimilation,—of national or local real- 
ism, of criticism of life-——he has nothing. 
His characters are automata; his storics take 
place nowhere or anywhere; he has no eth- 
ical outlook. He is thus significant as an in- 
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ternational writer rather than as the founder 
of the American school of fiction. That 
school, for its distinctive qualities, looks 
back to Hawthorne as its originator. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was a romanticist 
of a different type. His individualism 
showed itself not in revolt against society, 
but in a certain remoteness from it. The 
son of a sea captain, who sailed out of Salem 
one day never to return, he was brought up 
by his mother and uncle in the woods of 
Maine, where he was “like a bird of the air” 
in his freedom. His boyhood, when in sum- 
mer he roamed in the forest, or in winter 
skated until midnight all alone on Sebago 
Lake, “with the deep shadows of the icy 
hills on either hand,” reminds us of the mak- 
ing of a poet which Wordsworth has 
sketched in “The Prelude.” After his years 
at Bowdoin College Hawthorne returned to 
Salem, where he lived in such seclusion that 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who knew his sister 
and lived distant but a few minutes’ walk 
from the Hawthornes, was more than a year 
in getting even a glimpse of the author of 
“The Gentle Boy.” Yet that there was noth- 
ing morbid or theatrical about this retire- 
ment is shown by the preface to “Twice 
Told Tales,’ in which Hawthorne says: 
“They are not the talk of a secluded man 
with his own mind and heart, * * * but 
his attempts, and very imperfect ones, to 
open an intercourse with the world.” 
Hawthorne, like Poe, was a prolific con- 
tributor of fiction to year-books and maga- 
zines in the decade of the thirties. His 
stories collected as “Twice Told Tales,” first 
series in 1836 and second serics in 1842, 
were warmly praised by critics so far apart 
in point of view as Longfellow and Poe. 
Hawthorne himself regarded the tales mod- 
estly enough. “They have the pale tint of 
flowers that blossomed in too retired a 
shade. * * * Instead of passion there is 
sentiment; and even in what purport to be 
pictures of actual life we have allegory, but 
always so warmly dressed in its habiliments 
of flesh and blood as to be taken into the 
reader’s mind without a shiver. * * * The 
book, if you would see anything in it, re- 
quires to be read in the clear, brown twilight 
atmosphere in which it was written; if 
opened in the sunshine it is apt to look ex- 
ceedingly like a volume of blank pages.” 
Possibly Hawthorne had in mind the insan¢ 
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splendors of Poe’s neo-gothic tales when he 
commented thus humbly on the tameness of 
his own romantic muse. Yet Hawthorne’s 
stories have what Poe’s lack, a kinship with 
life, and in this they find their permanent 
charm and power in contrast with Poe’s oc- 
casional and temporary control of the read- 
er’s mind. This kinship with life is the 
mark of true romanticism; it is Hawthorne’s 
peculiar glory, as it is Wordsworth’s, to have 
achieved it. That he recognized that his 
art was a romantic rendering of the circum- 
stances of reality is shown by a sentence at 
the beginning of one of his tales. “I have 
sometimes produced a singular and not un- 
pleasing effect, so far as my own mind was 
concerned, by imagining a train of incidents 
in which the spirit and mechanism of the 
fairy legend should be combined with the 
characters and manners of familiar life.” 
Undoubtedly Hawthorne’s sense of reality 
came to him in part from the pressure of 
that commonplace life of neighborhood and 
town from which he was at times eager to 
flee, but with which he so constantly re- 
mained in enforced contact. “Born in the 
most prosaic of all countries,” says Sir Les- 
lie Stephen, ‘“‘Hawthorne has shown what 
elements of romance are discoverable 
amongst the harsh prose of this prosaic age.” 

The elements of romance which Haw- 
thorne discovered, the ways of escape which 
he pointed out from the petty and conven- 
tional life into the larger spaces of the im- 
agination, are those which came to him nat- 
urally as a part of his Puritan inheritance. 
Puritanism was a _ great transcendental 
movement, a wonderful triumph of the im- 
agination. In the light of its vision the 
world was a battleground of eternal forces, 
in the midst of which the individual soul 
took its divinely predestined way to salva- 
tion or to damnation. In such a world every 
material fact or circumstance might well be 
a type or a symbol of highest significance 
for the moral life. Hawthorne’s tendency, 
then, to use allegory, for which Poe re- 
proached him, came to him naturally and of 
right. It is in him, as it is in Bunyan and in 
Maeterlinck, a truly romantic power, mak- 
ing the world of common physical fact, as, 
for example, in “The Snow Image,” a gate- 
way to the realm of things of the spirit. 
Again, such a faith as the Puritans gave to 
the moral life,—the life of motive, conduct, 
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self-examination, repentance, remorse,—a 
splendor or a terror such as it had seldom 
had. For his escape, then, from the thrall- 
dom to the common, Hawthorne plunged 
into the Puritan past of New England, and 
drew thence material or inspiration for those 
studies which have made him the romancer 
of the inner life, the artist of conscience. 
Instead of playing on his reader’s nerves by 
use of the crude horrors of mediseval super- 
stition, or modern pseudo-science or crime, 
Hawthorne makes always the single appeal, 


Let thy chief terror be of thine own soul. 


Other notes of romanticism Hawthorne 
has—the impressive background of mountain 
and forest; the connection of his story with 
historical persons, places, and movements; 
the machinery of the supernatural, used al- 
ways with a moral meaning. It is true, 
scene, incident, and character are all subor- 
dinated to the purpose, the theme which they 
embody. Yet despite the vagueness of Haw- 
thorne’s characters and setting, he gives a 
strong feeling of locality through the at- 
mosphere of his stories. 

Hawthorne deals with moral problems 
and eccentricities of conscience which might 
be said, like Poe’s mechanical horrors, 
to have no necessary or exclusive home, 
and yet his tales are characteristically and 
unmistakably of New England. They em- 
body in art that which, in the life of that 
corner of the world, has most fineness of 
flavor, and delicacy, and distinction, and 
charm. They are the chief contribution of 
the new world to the world’s fiction—abso- 
lutely native and national. In their local- 
ism, too, they set the type which the Amer- 
ican short story has in the main followed in 
the tales of Miss Wilkins, of Mr. Garland, 
of Bret Harte, to mention three writers 
among three hundred. 

Hawthorne’s stories are, it must be said, 
very uncertain in technical form. Their au- 
thor, it is evident, had no such clear and 
constant grasp of the essential principles 
of short-story writing as had Poe. “Alice 
Doane’s Appeal” is an example of what the 
short story ought not to be—it is a novel 
condensed by the author into a few pages, 
for the benefit of two auditors who divide 
with the manuscript itself the attention of 
the reader. In “Wakefield” the story is told 
in the first paragraph; all that follows is 
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comment, reflection, an essay in the manner 
of De Quincey. “Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe” is the work of a timid conjur- 
er, who, instead of carrying out his trick, 
breaks off apologetically to explain it to his 
audience. But against these part failures 
we must place the entire successes. “Ethan 
Brand” is the tragedy of a life at its culmi- 
nating point, told in the compass of a single 
night without a single superfluous touch. 
“The Hollow of the Three Hills” is simi- 
larly a marvelous instance of compression. 
In “Lady Eleanor’s Mantle” unity is 
achieved, not by confining the story within 
one episode, but by establishing a single 
piece of symbolism as the center, around 
which the incidents revolve; and this is done 
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more impressively, with a totality of effect 
which no one can doubt, in “The Minister’s 
Black Veil.” In the exquisite “Snow Image” 
we have unity both of episode and of sym- 
bolism in a story, which, barring a super 
fluous insistence on the lesson at the end, is 
almost flawless. If at times Hawthorne’s 
hand seems -as unpractised as Charles 
Lamb’s in “Rosamond Grey,” at others it 
has the precision of Maupassant’s in “The 
Coward,” or “The Piece of String.”’ After 
all, however, Hawthorne’s greatness is not a 
matter of mechanical skill, but of tempera- 
ment. His quality is to be tested by its elu- 
siveness under analysis or imitation. Any 
man of second-rate intelligence can imitate 
Poe, but Hawthorne is inimitable. 


DULL IS THE TOWN IN MID-SUMMER 
By Robert Truslow 


ULL is the town in mid-summer; 
Mary is gone to the hills. 

Daily I’m hotter and glummer; 
How shall I pay all the bills? 


Mary is gone to the hills, 
High as the rates at the inn, 
How shall I pay all the bills? 
Where shall I gather the tin? 


High as the rates at the inn 
(Air at a dollar a breath). 

Where shall I gather the tin? 
Creditors hound me to death. 


Air at a dollar a breath 
At that same Inn-in-the-Pines. 
Creditors hound me to death; 
I’m not an owner of mines. 


At that same Inn-in-the-Pines 
Beggary comes overnight: 

I’m not an owner of mines; 
Pity a penniless wight! 


Beggary comes overnight; 

Daily I’m hotter and glummer. 
Pity a penniless wight! 

Dull is the town in mid-summer. 


By Harry Graham 


The jingling rhymes of Dr. Watts 
Excite the reader’s just impatience, 
He wearies of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Melodious verbal collocations, 
And with advancing years he learns 
To love the simpler style of Burns. 
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Too much the careworn critic knows 
Of that obscure robustious diction 
Which like a form of fungus grows 
Amid the Kailyard school of fiction; 
In Crockett’s cryptic caves one sighs 
For Burns’s clear and spacious skies. 


Tho’ no aspersions need be cast 
On Barrie’s wealth of wit fantastic, 
Creator of that unsurpassed 
If most minute ecclesiastic; 
Yet even here the eye discerns 
No master-hand like that of Burns. 


The works of Campbell and the rest 
Exhale a sanctimonious odor, 
Their vintage is but Schnapps, at best, 
Their Scotch is simply Scotch-and-sodor! 
They cannot hope, like Burns, to win 
That “touch which makes the whole world kin.” 


Tho’ some may sing of Neill Munro, 
And virtues in Maclaren see, 
Or want but little here below, 
And want that little Lang, maybe, 
Each renegade at length returns 
To praise the peerless pow’rs of Burns. 


His verse, as all the world declares, 
And Tennyson himself confesses, 
The radiance of the dewdrop shares, 
The berry’s perfect shape possesses; 
And even William Wordsworth praises 
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But he, whose books bedeck our shelves, 
Whose lofty genius we adore so, 
Was only human, like ourselves,— 
Perhaps, indeed, a trifle more so! 
And joined a thirst that naught could 
quench 
To morals which were frankly French. 


And ev’ry night he made his way, 
With boon companions, bent on frolic, 
To inns of ill-repute, where lay 
Retreshments— chiefly alcoholic! 
(But I decline to raise your gorges, 
Describing these nocturnal orgies.) 


Of love-affairs he knew no end, 
So long and ardently he flirted, 
And e’en the least suspicious friend 
Would feel a trifle disconcerted 
When Burns was sitting with his “‘sposa,” 
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“As thick as thieves on Vallombrosa! 


A Cockney Chiel who found him thus, 
And showed some conjugal alarm, 

When Burns implored him not to fuss, 
Enquiring calmly, “Where’s the harm?” 

Replied at once, with perfect taste, 

“The Aarm is round my consort’s waist!” 


“A poor thing, but my own,” said he, 
_His fair but fickle bride denoting, 

And she with scathing repartee, 
Assented, wilfully misquoting, 

(Tho’ carefully brought-up, like Jonah), 


“A poorer thing—and yet my owner!” “OF love affaups he new 
’ Solong and ~ ardently he 
flirted” 


The most bucolic hearts were burnt 

By Burns’s amatory glances; 
The most suburban spinsters learnt 

To welcome his abrupt advances; 
(When Burns was on his knee, ’twas said, 
They wished that sey were there instead!) 


They loved him from the first, in spite 
Of angry parents’ interference; 

They deemed his courtship so polite, 
So captivating his appearance; 

So great his charm, so apt his wit, 

In local parlance, Burns was IT! 


°“A poor thing but myowns, 
said he. 

Ess far but fickle bride 
denoung.” 


The rustic maids from far and wide, 
Encouraged his unwise flirtations; 

For love of Burns they moped and sighed, 
And, while their nearest male relations 

Were up in arms, the sad thing is 

That they themselves were up in his! 
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His crest a mug, with open lid, 

The kind in vogue with ancient Druids,— 
Inscribed “Amari Aliquid,” 

(Which means “I’m very fond of fluids!”) 
On either side, as meet supporters, 
The village blacksmith’s lovely daughters. 


“When Burns was on his knee **Men were deceivers ever!” True, 
‘They wished that they were As Shakespeare says, (Hey Nonny! Nonny! 
Cheba Kankan akespeare says, (Hey Nonny y') 


But one should always keep in view 

That “tout comprendr’ c'est tout pardonnez,” 
In judging poets it suffices 
To scan their verses, not their vices. 


O fellow Scotsmen, near and far, 

Renowned for health and good digestion, 
For all that makes you what you are,— 

(But are you really? That’s the question.) — 
Be grateful, while the world endures, 
That Burns was countryman of yours. 


AEP And hand-in-hand, in foreign land, 
Foregather with your fellow-cronies, 
To masticate the haggis (cann’d) 
RQ9 At Scottish Conversaziones, 
% Where, flushed with wine and Auld Lang Syne, 
You worship at your country’s shrine! 
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“And hand m-hand.in foreign land 4 
Yoreesther with your fellow cronies? 
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A DARK LANTERN 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS 


HAT a reserved, delicate, highly en- 

dowed woman should stake her honor to 
win a man’s affections, that the man should 
receive the forfeit with brutality, that this 
man and woman should still retain sympa- 
thy and a measure of respect, is nothing less 
than a tour de force. Miss Robins may see 
life awry,—the reader clings to the hope 
that she does,—but she sees it strongly and 
brilliantly. A morganatic alliance, a frus- 
trated seduction, liaisons of varying degrees 
of permanence, form the substratum of the 
story, and the great passion that is meant to 
justify the deliberate breach of the moral 
law is more or less incomprehensible. The 
book is reactionary in so far that its appro- 
priate motto might be the cynical proverb 
that ‘‘a woman, a dog and a walnut tree—the 
more you beat them the better they be.” 
Dr. Vincent is modern enough in that other 
practitioners detest him, and that his cures 
exemplify the latest theories of mental sci- 
ence. The fascination that doctors hold for 
a certain class of neurotic women is one 
factor in his success, but his black sulks, his 
dumbness, his ferocity, and his ‘‘unspeakable 
coarseness,” possess a magnetic power that 
can only be explained by a reference to the 
old English saying. 

Incidentally the narrative throws an un- 
blenching light on some minor delinquencies 
of the trained nurse and the sufferings of 
the squeamish patient. The sick-room days 
are more absorbing, because newer ground, 
than the Roman fétes, the castle episode, or 
the London society scenes. The author’s 
philosophy is rich, if somewhat perverted, 
her psychology is never tame, and her talent 
for epigram is used with a lavishness that 
arrests even the attention that follows in- 
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tently a powerful portrayal. The Dark Lan- 
tern is the face of Garth Vincent, which oc- 
casionally emits gleams from the strong, in- 
articulate soul that lies back of the dark 
features, but the suspicion is engendered 
that the flashes light up much that is ob- 
scure—new tendencies, shifting phases, un- 
known forces—in modern life itself. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE TYRANNY OF THE DARK 
BY HAMLIN GARLAND 

[* is easy to predict popularity for Mr. 

Garland’s new story, “The Tyranny of 
the Dark.” Now and then a book appears on 
the literary horizon of whose right to be read 
one has no doubt. “The Tyranny of the 
Dark” is such a book. It is based on a theme 
of absorbing interest and it is exceedingly 
well written. The theme, indeed, might al- 
most be said to be the theme of the hour. 
Never was interest in all manner of psychic 
phenomena so strong, so eager, so persist- 
ing as it is to-day. Mr. Garland’s story is 
concerned with these phenomena, with that 
world of “the dark” as he strikingly calls it, 
and its relation to the world of light. The 
world of the dark is as yet unknown; is it 
therefore unknowable? A novel treating of 
this subject vividly and dramatically is ex- 
tremely pertinent. “The Tyranny of the 
Dark” is a love story, borrowing its color 
and atmosphere from psychic events. The 
heroine is a lovely young woman who pos- 
sesses, or seems to possess, the powers that 
belong to a medium. Tables dance at her 
touch, messages from the dead write them- 
selves on her slate. She does not wholly con- 
sent to exercising this power, having the nor- 
mal desires of a normal girl for party-gowns 
and the natural pleasures of life untroubled 
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by intercourse with spirits. But her mother, 
who is a firm believer in spiritualism, and a 
fanatic preacher-lover, have her in almost 
absolute control. A young scientist, however, 
becomes interested in her unusual case, 
pities her, and straightway falls in love. It 
will be seen that the plot is original, and all 
who read the book will grant that the treat- 
ment is equally so. Mr. Garland does not 
require of his readers the slightest faith in 
spirit manifestations; he simply tells his 
story and leaves them to judge for them- 
selves. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE ENCHANTED WOODS 
BY VERNON LEE 

HE Genius of Places is the divinity be- 

fore whose shrine these essays ascend. 
It is “but an intangible idol, formed out of 
what we have and of what we want,” yet it 
has in Miss Lee a priestess, devout and cath- 
olic. She worships in nooks known only to 
the elect, or bends the knee on the dusty 
highway before a German carpenter’s be- 
ribboned fir tree. The incense of her po- 
etical fancy hovers over the plane trees of 
tragic Brise-la-Gaillarde, the ilex woods of 
Umbria, the trimmed lime trees, hard and 
serious, of Compiégne, the wind-warped 
chestnuts of the Appenines, the half-im- 
aginary forest of the Antonincs, the haunted 
oaks of the Montello, the pines of Boccac- 
cio’s specter hunt, the funereal cypresses of 
Arles, the misty poplars of Granada, or the 
olive yards toward Lucca. The phrases be- 
long to the author, and even their repetition 
is an act of devotion. No haunt is bereft 
of human association, whether it be the hum- 
ble one of the Dante-reading butler in his 
pantry, the landlady with her tender of 
orange-flower water, the distant one of the 
Anchorites, or the Moorish Boabdil, the fab- 
ulous nymphs and centaurs, or the literary 
and present Anatole France. 

The Paris Exposition and the Twentieth 
Century motor car have intimate, but far 
from sacred relations to the genus loci, yet 
even the outrage on fitness, the blurred im- 
pressions, show a brighter side. Somewhere 
the author returns thanks for “the literary 
temperament that teaches how to make 
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pleasant patterns of contemplation out of 
centuries that are departing.” Her readers 
and the prosaic present may voice an equal 
gratitude. 


John Lane, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 
BY SIDNEY M’CALL 


Poe four years that have elapsed since 
the publication of “Truth Dexter,” the 
author’s first success, are said to have been 
devoted to the preparation of this new novel. 
The elaborate descriptions and the carefully 
wrought style confirm the advance state- 
ment. Modern Japan—its statecraft, social 
traditions, peasant life—is the groundwork 
of a story of love and self sacrifice, where 
the climax is as unexpected as the incidents 
are unusual. 

The picturesque detail, the verbatim 
speech of news sellers, buckwheat venders, 
family servants, jinricksha men, the author- 
ity of parents and equality of servitors, the 
topsy-turvy notions of decorum, the whole 
feudal, exotic society, alone afford curious 
interest. But it is upon the higher attributes 
of Japanese character that the author has 
spent the most pains. The passion of 
patriotism, the selflessness, the light esteem 
of death, fit with difficulty into the more ma- 
terial, occidental view of human life. The 
lofty idealism is rightly named the divine 
breath, but the book widens, rather than 
bridges, racial differences, and emphasizes 
the well-nigh impossibility of thorough 
racial comprehension. 

The pretty weak French attaché, dragged 
down by a selfish love; the American farmer, 
who makes a late but successful entry into 
diplomacy; the fair Gwendolen and her 
practical lover, relieve a tragedy that upon 
American soil would fall into melodrama. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP 
BY MARY STEWART CUTTING 
No quite deserving to be called “light 

literature,” Mary Stewart Cutting’s 
“Little Stories of Courtship” are neverthe- 
less eminently suited to the summer season. 
Perhaps it is because so many courtships 
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end to wedding-bells in June. These stories 
are pleasant reading to beguile the long 
hours on a train, to take to the garden ham- 
mock, or for the quiet hour on the beach. 
They are gracefully spun, and, without be- 
ing intense, they have the human touch. 
There is humor in them of a very agreeable 
sort. “Paying Guests,” the story of a board- 
ing-house and its young and pretty mistress, 
is the longest, and the one whose characters 
make on the reader the surest impression. 
In an age in which women are become even 
more strenuous than men, it is delightful to 
meet a girl like Alethea Bennett, who had no 
desire for a career, made her living because 
she had to, and longed for her knight er- 
rant’s coming day by day. “Henry” is a bit 
of broad farce, in which a girl exchanges 
lovers at the eleventh hour and makes the 
best of the bargain. All of these stories are 
simple in conception, unexaggerated in 
methods. They portray life in its usual 
phases, yet they are not without variety, and 
they are very genuine in feeling. 


McClure, Fhillips and Company. New York 
Price $1.50 


THE MATRIMONIAL BUREAU 
BY CAROLYN WELLS AND HARRY PERSONS 
TABER 


Sieer four girls and four men, shuffle 
them through every possible combina- 
tion, sort into suitable pairs, leave every one 
astonished and rejoicing, and you have a 
bird’s-eye view of this matrimonial game. 
Tekla, the German cook, advertises for a 
husband and a farm with “many cows, pigs, 
sheep and a donkey, but with no bees, be- 
cause I do not enjoy stinging.” Her invest- 
ment of a dollar brings satisfactory returns, 
and Miss Esther Adams, a romantic and 
aristocratic spinster with a charming home- 
stead in a sleepy New York village, tries her 
hand at match-making after a less commer- 
cial, but equally direct, manner. The lovers 
are sometimes recalcitrant, the situations are 
always piquant, the dialogue is sparkling, 
and there is not a little fun aside from the 
main matrimonial objects. It seems a bit 
ungrateful to leave Miss Esther—the god- 
dess of the machine—unmated, but her books 
supply the dear lady with plenty of lovers 
to her liking: Romeo is never ill-tempered, 
Petruchio dull, nor Sir Galahad rude. 
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As a literary soufflé, light, well-flavored 
and well-browned, this little story will be a 
tasty addition to the midsummer feast of 
reading. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


AS THE WORLD GOES BY 


BY ELIZABETH WILLARD BROOKS 


a bee Bohemia through which this story 
glides is a refined, gifted and moral 
milieu, whose trammels are no less real than 
the conventionalities of the cultured and al- 
truistic society people. The artistic temper- 
ament is presented under varying guises and 
phases no one of which is repellent. The 
actress is self-centered, but her chief error 
is the over-absorption in her art which has 
led to the severance of conjugal, and impa- 
tience with maternal, ties. The great tenor 
is given to introspection and hesitation—a 
Slav Hamlet in an American love affair— 
but his genius is free from vice. If the 
painter knows a second love and the club 
man publishes verses under a pen name, 
these idiosyncrasies have been found in com- 
mon folk, and the girlish Ph. D. grows into 
a noble woman. 

The lack’ of a villain, the complex psy- 
chology and rarefied philosophy carry no 
great appeal to the multitude, but the reflec- 
tions will attract the thoughtful, and the mu- 
sical interpretations charm the initiated. 
The portraits of Mrs. Sterling, the vivacious, 
beloved actress of four score years, and of 
De Remetz, the singer, suggest familiar 
lineaments. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


HESTER OF THE GRANTS 
BY THEODORA PECK 


ESPITE the fact that most of the 

earth’s surface and most of its history 
have been, as regards fiction, for a consider- 
able time claims long staked, prospecting 
novelists, who are unusually keen-sighted, 
persistent or lucky, are still finding corners 
as yet unmined. In taking for the scene of 
her romance, ‘Hester of the Grants,” Ver- 
mont in the days of the Continental Con- 
gress, when it formed a portion of the 
Hampshire Grants, Theodora Peck has 
found what may be fairly called a fresh 
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field. It is a pretty and a stirring tale 
that she pictures here in the quaint vil- 
lage of Bennington and the Green Moun- 
tains that sentinel it. Hester is a fine, 
spirited girl, most attractive in her blue 
homespun gown, with her brown curls fall- 
ing over her white kerchief and her gray 
eyes fired wth patriotism. When she goes to 
the dance at Catamount Tavern, she is irre- 
sistible in her grandmother’s silk brocade, 
which, “with its pointed bodice, embroidered 
overskirt and close-fitting sleeves with their 
fall of rich lace over the white roundness of 
her arms, seeming to have gathered up the 
light of all the candles that ever had shone 
upon it, to grace this night.” Such a girl 
had, of course, lovers in plenty. Of the two 
most ardent, one is true to his country and 
one is true to King George. The story of 
their rivalry, of the apostacy of Hester’s 
father and her own courage in her country’s 
hour of need, is narrated in lively, moving 
fashion. The fall of Ticonderoga is an event 
in the story, and Ira Allen, brother of 
Ethan, is one of the characters. The author 
has opened one of the most dramatic pages 
in American history, and adorned it with a 
picture worthy the text. 


Fox, Duffield and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


A MADCAP CRUISE 


BY ORIC BATES 


HE exuberance of youth fills the pages 

of “A Madcap Cruise” as a spanking 
breeze fills the sails of a yacht; not one of 
them hangs heavy on the reader’s hands. 
This story is about two young Harvard men 
by a third Harvard man of no greater age, 
and things swing forward rapidly, as youth 
likes to have them do. Mr. Bates evidently 
knows all about the sea and sailing-craft; 
he also knows how to pilot his readers 
through a thoroughly good story. The two 
young men are chums, and one of them is in 
love with a girl inconveniently distant in 
Europe. Unable to persuade his uncle to 
give him money wherewith to follow her, the 
lover proceeds, by the help of his comrade, 
to make off in his uncle’s yacht. The discov- 
ery on the yacht of important mail for the 
uncle at a moment when it is too late to turn 
back complicates the situation very prettily. 
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The young man finds his “golden girl,” but 
not without interesting adventures by the 
way, including a race with an English yacht 
and a storm at sea. Everybody in the book is 
well-born and well-bred, and the story is dis- 
tinctly one of upper-class life. Yet it is 
markedly vigorous in tone, breezy and ex- 
hilarating. The author’s style is buoyant, 
and he rides blithely over choppy seas that 
have brought to grief many an older writer. 
George Madden Martin once remarked, 
“Not all youthful things are young.” John 
Castleport and Jerrold Taberman, who sail 
the Merle, are young. Life is sharply sweet 
to them, zestful, brimming with color and 
romance. They are charming college fel- 
lows, and the reader who accepts Mr. Bates’s 
invitation to go with them on the Merle will 
not regret it. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


FOND ADVENTURES 


BY MAURICE HEWLETT 


Te quaint and pleasing title of Mr. 
Hewlett’s new book serves as preface for 
tales more deserving of the first adjective 
than the last, except in so far as artistic 
work is, in a sense, always deserving of the 
term “pleasing.” There can be no two ways 
of thinking about the artistic quality of 
these grim, medieval, flesh-and-blood pic- 
tures, product of study, of poetic imagina- 
tion and ironic humor. They stand out from 
the canvas. They glow with color. The per- 
spective of a little time does but increase to 
the spectator—for as spectator the reader 
may well look upon himself—their individ- 
ual quality. Yet in them, as in “The Queen’s 
Quair,” one begins to be witness of the diffi- 
culty that attends a modern who turns medi- 
evalist. The investigating, the analytical, 
the comparative spirit characteristic of to- 
day, wonderfully and artistically interpreted 
as it is in these stories, begins somewhat to 
interfere with Mr. Hewlett’s tapestry effects. 
“The Queen’s Quair,”—odd, suggestive, al- 
ternately attracting and repelling in its qual- 
itv,—yet made the reader feel, at times, as 
if he were in attendance upon a clinic. And, 
to a degree, this is true of the stories in Mr. 
Hewlett’s last volume. Take, for instance. 
that very suggestive story, “The Love 
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Chase,” which begins with a smile and ends 
with a leer, which starts out to be flesh-and- 
blood and closes a well-articulated skeleton. 
Is this story, one wonders, an interpretation 
proper to the time represented, of the axiom 
that might was man’s right and cunning 
woman’s? The modern consideration of 
these matters has gotten in between the 
author and his work, and the result is an 
effect picturesque, telling, forcible, but in- 
credibly sinister. One welcomes such work 
as a curiosity of literature, not as a thing of 
permanent value. More and more one sees 
with Mr. Hewlett the acid of analysis di- 
vesting his people of their wonderful flesh- 
and-blood garments. It is a strange and in- 
teresting process to watch the covering fall 
away, but it is not altogether a pleasant one, 
—especially when bones and not spirit are 
what the process reveals. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE OUTLET 
BY ANDY ADAMS 

A NEW book by Andy Adams has a wel- 

come waiting for it. In “The Log of 
a Cowboy” and “A Texas Matchmaker” 
Mr. Adams made a distinct place for him- 
self as a writer of rattling good stories of 
the great cattle plains. There is not a scrap 
nor shred of love in “The Outlet”. Life is 
rough and hard and lawless on these Texas 
mesas; it is also buoyant and free and fas- 
cinating, a life that lures men into forget- 
fulness of home and womankind, except 
when a bad trail makes them downhearted, 
or when, wrapping their slickers about them 
for the night, they lie down to dream of 
God’s country. The reader has the sensa- 
tion of being for hours and hours in the sad- 
dle, sees thousands of cattle in one vast 
herd, watches expert cowmen outwit, both 
by force and strategy, the enemies of their 
employers, and listens to the yarns swapped 
about the evening campfire. Loyalty and 
hospitality are as natural to these cowmen 
as breathing—and fighting—and nothing is 
more natural than that. The click of six- 
shooters is sweet music to their ears and 
their fingers itch for a chance to finger .a 
trigger. “The Outlet” is not a novel in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but a continued 
narrative of that very much alive cowboy, 
Tom Quirk. In old Don Lovell, Tom’s em- 
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ployer, Mr. Adams has pictured the Texas 
drover and government contractor with re- 
markable skill and fidelity. A fine old fel- 
low he is, strict boss, true friend, and “un- 
able to look into the face of a steer without 
falling in love with him”. “The Outlet” is 
first and foremost, a capital story; after 
that, it is a genuine contribution to the his- 
tory of a typical American industry, for it 
describes accurately and vividly how the im- 
mense herds roaming over the Texas plains 
at the close of the Civil War found a market 
through the new Northwest. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


CURLY 
BY ROGER POCOCK 

MONG current books of adventure, 
“Curly” is especially good. It is a virile 
and robust story of the Arizona desert and 
the grand cafion of the Colorado river, of 
cow-punchers, rustlers and Apaches. Chalk- 
eye, who tells it, is a cowboy worthy to ride 
in the front rank of Buffalo Bill’s “Wild 
West.” His language has not been edited, 
and it fairly bristles with the racy, laconic 
epithets of the plains. One day, while out on 
his pony, Chalkeye discovers a small party 
of whites at the mercy of a band of Apaches. 
From behind a sheltering ridge he picks off 
the Apaches with his rifle and earns the grat- 
itude and friendship of Lord Balshannon 
and his wife and son, thus rescued. The 
Balshannon family has other enemies than 
Apaches, and Chalkeye becomes its cham- 
pion. A robber-band attacks Balshannon’s 
hacienda, and all sorts of exciting things 
happen. The robbers leave behind them an 
odd, taking youngster named Curly, who 
passes for a number of years as a boy, and 

then—but that is Mr. Pocock’s story. 


Little, Brown and Company New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SUNSET TRAIL 

BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
HEN an author dares to write a novel 
without love in it, he must supply some- 
thing fairly strong to take its place. In 
“The Sunset Trail” Mr. Lewis has given us 


_a four-hundred-page story in which love en- 


ters just twice in the most fleeting way. But 
the story is packed with adventure, and 
there is so steady a flow of quiet, often grim 
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humor in it that the reader forgets that for 
once he is not getting his customary scenes 
of sentiment. The wide western plain 
stretches before him, sun-washed by day, 
star-lit by night; herds of gray buffalo yield 
life and hide to the crack of Sharps; Coman- 
che and paleface, legally at peace, retain 
their ancient enmity, and scalp each other 
whenever occasion offers. In the Alamo sa- 
loon men lose their last dollar and their last 
pony on a reckless valuing of ‘“‘queens-up;” 
at the dance-hall the gentlemen, having 
liquored up, begin play with their Winches- 
ters before the first fiddle sounds. The read- 


er is speedily inducted into the story. On 


the first page, indeed, in the first sentence, 
he is introduced to Bat Masterson, the con- 
stant figure in the panorama, and soon after 
he meets Cimarron Bill, Bat’s chum. There 
is fighting, fighting, all the time, and the 
sentences are punctuated with the zip-zip of 
flying bullets. The reader, like Masterson, 
has no time to think of love. His pulses leap 
as, one with the hero, he mounts a gallant 
mustang and dashes in pursuit of a retreat- 
ing redskin. For all he is no lover, Master- 
son has a tender side to his nature; he is, 
altogether, a most engaging chap, and, after 
keeping company with him for some excit- 
ing hours, one parts from him with regret 
and a twinge of loneliness. 


A. S. Barnes and Company. New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SECOND WOOING OF SALINA 
SUE 


BY RUTH M’ENERY STUART 

ME: Stuart’s position as an interpreter 

of negro character is’ unquestioned, if 
not supreme, for humor illuminates a com- 
prehension that only the creator of “Uncle 
Remus” has equaled. Neither writer has 
offered a solution of the race problem, nor 
posed as a sociological specialist; yet such 
studies of African temperament are valua- 
ble offsets to telegraphic accounts of negro 
lynchings, and to lurid portrayals of some 
popular novels. The darky mammy of 
childhood’s days, the inconsequent attitude 
toward life, the partial comprehension, the 
queer outcroppings of tropical superstition, 
the care-free gaiety, and “‘the touch of na- 
ture” that ‘makes the whole world kin’’ are 
timely reminders that the black skin of our 
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familiar servitors does not always cover a 
fiendish heart. 

Matters matrimonial form the bulk of 
these stories. Salina Sue, who has lived 
happily with Steve, who “has a genius for 
paternity,” hesitates to espouse such a poor, 
bow-legged figure of a man, according to 
the letter of the law. But the children win 
their daddy’s cause, and the portly Salina Sue 
treads the church aisle, with her daughter as 
bridesmaid; for as she justly observes, 
“?Taint every gal that kin ricollec’ her pa 
and ma gittin’ married, and hit’ll be a 
mighty good an’ ’ligious thing for her to re~ 
member in after years.” The bishop’s woo- 
ing in the sinful dance, the raffle of house 
and lot that decides the mating of Duke 
Alexis, Egypt’s toilsome purchase of her 
slaveman, and Uncle Lum’s hankering after 
the flighty ‘“‘fust wife” from whom no law 
has divorced him, run the gamut of queer 
misconceptions of legal requirements and of 
alternate humor and pathos. Mrs. Stuart’s 
skill shows to the best advantage these hid- 
den recesses of the negro heart and these 
springs of motive. Salina Sue and Mr. Har- 
ris’ Minervy Ann are companion sketches, 
for which the accomplished graduate of 
Tuskegee is but a commonplace substitute. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.25 


AN AMERICAN ABELARD AND HE- 
LOISE 
BY MARY IVEs TODD 


Ee title of Mary Ives Todd’s story, with 
its connotation of passionate love and 
cloistral penance, ill prepares her readers 
for the mushy contents. The Rev. Abel Al- 
len, of Boston, loves Heloise Mills, an 
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lous, by repetition, ceases to be mirac- 

ulous. The most astounding things 
constantly occur in the world about us 
without in the least astounding us. 
Among the most miraculous of things 
are the vast changes which have been 
wrought in the life of man and in the 
social systems of the world by food. 
Food is such an every-day, common- 
place thing, essential though it is to our 
very existence, that we sometimes forget 
the power it wields in the world. Among 
well-conditioned races the whole process 
of producing food and of preparing it for 
the table has been so systematized that 
many of us are never disturbed by a break 
in its routine. Thoughtlessly enough, we 
feel that the end of the process is attained 
with that physical feeling of satisfaction 
which those of us enjoy who happen to be 
well fed and free from indigestion. To 
many of us the feeling of hunger is nowa- 
days so rare that it is practically unknown. 
Indeed, it is now a matter of rejoicing 
with some when they “enjoy” an appetite. 
Such purely animal feelings food arouses 
in us; but it arouses no thought as to the 
vastly important réle which it has played 
in the history of the world. Indeed, with 


| has been truly said that the miracu- 


some of us there is as little thought given 
to the food question as to the breathing of 
nature’s air, yet this food, like air, is an 
omnipotent thing, influencing life in pow- 
erful elemental ways. It is one of the pil- 
lars upon which life rests. It has made 
one race great and another race mean; it 
has given us powerful contrasts, men 
strong in mind and body and men weak 
and feeble in mind and body, but despite 
the omnipotence of this product. of our 
labor and of nature’s bounty, as soon as 
plenty is assured us we are apt to over- 
look and to ignore the marvels it works. 
There should be a book written upon 
what food has meant to the world and an- 
other upon what hunger has meant. It 
is astonishing that the mere thought of 
hunger should not, even to this day, give 
us some sense of pain. Hunger was for 
centuries and centuries a tormenting devil, 
driving man to action and threatening 
starvation when he did not exert himself. 
During long centuries the entire thought 
and all the energies of mankind were ab- 
sorbed in the one activity of trying to 
satisfy hunger. There was no regular 
food supply, and mankind was dependent 
upon the fortunes of the hunt and the 
chase. They often went for days without 
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food, and, when any was obtained, they 
tore it to pieces and ate voraciously. The 
huge hanging belly of primitive man, with 
the large stomach and intestines, were 
necessary for the gluttonous methods of 
feeding which, in those days, compensated 
for the long periods of semi-starvation. 
Cochrane speaks of having “repeatedly 
seen a Yakut or a Tongouse devour forty 
pounds of meat in a day.” He also speaks 
of a “five-year-old child of this race as de- 
vouring three candles, several pounds of 
sour frozen butter and a large piece of 
yellow soap.” When there was difficulty 
in obtaining larger prey, primitive man 
was compelled to cat insects, larve, 
worms, vermin and roots. During long 
ages the life of man was mainly a brutish 
struggle for food. He was little more 
than a stomach, starving at times, in- 
toxicated with gluttonous satisfaction at 
other times. When there was food in 
‘plenty he improved physically and mor- 
ally; when food was scant he deteriorated 
and no act was too horrible if it sufficed 
to satisfy his hunger. Most of the crimes 
which now seem to us most abhorrent, such 
as cannibalism, infanticide and parricide, 
were due, at least in their beginning, to 
the scarcity of food. Had it not been for 
nature’s bounty and for the fortunate ex- 
istence of animals adapted to domestica- 
tion, which assured to him a regular food 
supply, man might be, even to this day, in 
a state of savagery. 

Without a certain, regular and nutri- 
tious food supply civilization, such as we 
know it, could not exist. The present or- 
ganization of society would be impossible. 
The size, health, strength, stamina and 
mental capacity of mankind would be en- 
tirely altered if the food supply were not 
what it is. Without good food it would be 
impossible to do the high grade mental 
work which is now done, and the intense 
sustained physical effort of the modern 
workman would be impossible upon a less 
sufficient diet. Indeed all that we are, 
either as individuals or as a complexly 
constituted society of men, is made pos- 
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sible by the food supply. Ample food has 
made strong virile races and the lack of 
food has made weak, ineffective races. 
Perhaps more than any other condition 
of life, it lies at the base of most of the so- 
cial and mental inequalities among men. 
The strong, bouncing, full-blooded babies 
of the well-to-do would become, if their 
food supply were rendered irregular and 
of bad quality, puny, peevish and anemic 
like those scrawny infants that fret for 
hunger in the tenements of the poor. For, 
unquestionably, it is the lack of proper 
and sufficient food which is almost entirely 
responsible for the weak, misshapen little 
legs, the pigeon-breasts, the weak, 
watery eyes, the exhaustion, the languid 
bodies and even the feeble minds of so 
many of the children of poverty-stricken 
parents. 

I think nearly all charity workers fail 
to realize this fact sufficiently and they are 
apt to deceive themselves a great deal in 
such matters. They are emphasizing so 
much in their own minds responsibilities 
of a moral kind and they fear so much 
certain moral dangers that the purely 
physical and material things of life are 
sometimes overlooked. They are so afraid 
of the social ruin involved in pauperism 
that the more serious and the more wide- 
spread ruin which results from hunger 
is sometimes forgotten. As a result of this 
attitude of mind they do not give much 
time to discussing or to learning the mean- 
ing of the hunger of children; it is some- 
thing so involved in the family affairs; 
it is so difficult to disentangle it from other 
things apparently of greater importance 
that it is almost ignored. They either do 
not realize or do not recall that for every 
hungry child overlooked the germ of a 
social problem of another generation has 
been neglected. Nor do they quite realize 
that we shall not get through with the 
little ones who are underfed until we have 
paid over and over again, in reformatory, 
charitable and punitive effort, for our ig- 
norance of the meaning of the hunger of 
children. 
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Indeed, I wonder how many charity 
agents think at all seriously of these un- 
derfed children; I do not mean senti- 
mentally,—because their faces haunt one 
until one sends them enough food to cover 
their need for a few days,—but how many 
agents really consider how great an ele- 
ment these underfed little ones must inev- 
itably be in the poverty problem of the 
future and how much the energies of all 
social workers must needs be spent upon 
these lives that are chronically underfed. 
As a rule you may not expect much of 
these children; you may not expect much 
of their youth nor of their manhood; their 
lives will not be effective ones, and the 
children, which they will bring into the 
world, you may not expect much of them 
either, for they, too, will be underfed. To 
be sure, an appalling proportion of the 
underfed children die, but even those who 
live continue to be underfed and conse- 
quently must show throughout life the 
signs of physical underdevelopment. They 
are stunted; they are weak; they tire eas- 
ily; they are quick to despair; they get 
any disease that may be about and they 
are too weak to resist the attacks of dis- 
ease; their recovery is slower, when they 
do recover, and they are long in convales- 
cing because they are underfed; they are 
more than likely to bear the permanent 
defects which some diseases leave behind 
them, and then, as is so commonly the 
case, they are dull mentally and back- 
ward in school. Thus begins a new series 
of so-called misfortunes, for, when a child 
once gives evidence of being backward, all 
sorts of things help him downward; he 
soon tires in play, and, being no equal 
in anything for the better-fed boys, he 
loses the emulative spirit and becomes 
shiftless and lazy. In the end he is more 
than likely to be one of those casually em- 
ployed, half-working, half-loafing dere- 
licts which make up so large a proportion 
of our dependent classes. Underfeeding 
also leads to intemperance, but, indeed, to 
what evil does it not lead? At any rate, 
as far as the problems of the charity 
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agents are concerned, every child that is 
passed by underfed is pretty sure to be to 
them and to other like workers a source of 
future trouble. 

The public school is the one great so- 
cial agency we have, which, especially in 
the days of its early idealism, gave prom- 
ise of supplying to all children, whether 
rich or poor, an equality of opportunity. 
Of all social undertakings in this repub- 
lic none more justly deserves our feeling 
of pride. That education should be ac- 
cessible to all classes of children seemed at 
one time to be the maximum of dem- 
ocratic attainment, but our fathers went 
even further. School attendance was made 
compulsory. The desire underlying this 
superb social program was the making of 
good citizens and the developing of a type 
of manhood which would be able to exer- 
cise the suffrage with judgment and dis- 
cretion. But there was an aspect of the 
situation not sufficiently considered which 
to-day is being forcibly impressed upon 
us in many ways. Testimony is coming 
from all quarters indicating the failure of 
our school system among those very per- 
sons who most require the opportunities 
it affords. Where poverty is greatest and 
the underfeeding of children most com- 
mon the children are, physically and men- 
tally, unfitted to profit by the school train- 
ing. The greatest statesman of the French 
Revolution said: “After bread, education 
is the first need of a people.” Horace 
Greeley gave expression to a similar feel- 
ing when he said, in a lecture to teachers: 
“In vain shall we provide capable teachers 
and comfortable school-rooms, and the 
most admirable school books, apparatus, 
libraries, etc., for those children who come 
shivering and skulking in rags—who sit 
distorted by the gnawings of hunger or 


- suffering from the effects of innutritious 


or unwholesome food * * *” There 
can be no equality of opportunity, educa- 
tionally or otherwise, for those children 
who are impoverished in body and mind. 
One of the most earnest members of the 


London School Board, Dr. MacNamara, 
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M. P., said a few years ago: “It is a 
most shortsighted policy to allow our 
young to grow up ill-nourished and, there- 
fore, ill-developed. It is grotesque to lav- 
ish money on education for those who are 
unfit mentally and physically to receive 
the education offered to them. * * * 

As a Christian and civilized community, I 
urge that we should not allow an appreci- 
able section of our youth to slouch 
through lives of suffering and destitution 
into rickety, misshapen, and very fre- 
quently evil-minded adults. I can not 
blame these social derelicts if they ulti- 
mately become a ruinously heavy charge 
upon the public purse as inmates of the 
public workhouses and gaols. Rather do 
I blame the community whose happy-go- 
lucky lack of concern to-day is building 
up for to-morrow a tremendous burden of 
financial cost and social degradation—a 
burden which, I am firmly convinced, need 
not in great part exist at all.” Another 
member of the same Board says: “Much 
is already done for truants, for industrial 
school cases, for children of feeble intelli- 
gence, and for those afflicted with deafness 
or blindness. Now, the reason why the 
Board undertakes such heavy responsibil- 
ities for these classes of children is be- 
cause, if left to themselves, their educa- 
tion would, in most cases, be neglected, 
and they would consequently be placed at 
a serious disadvantage in the keen strug- 
gle for existence when brought face to 
face with the necessity of earning their 
daily bread. But the underfed child who 
is compelled to attend school is also in a 
sad plight. No one pretends that he can 
profit much by the teaching he receives, 
for when the body is half-starved the brain 
can not be well nourished, and both in- 
tellect and memory are unequal to the de- 
mands made upon them. These under- 
fed children, therefore, ought to receive 
proper food before they are compelled to 
learn their lessons. For the State to say 
in effect, ‘You shall have lessons free, 
which you shall be compelled to follow, 
whether you are half-starved or not,’ is, 
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to my mind, a crying shame; and the 
sooner the whole question is boldly treated 
the better.” Little attention has been 
given in this country to this aspect of 
the problem of universal education, and 
Superintendent William -H. Maxwell 
of the New York public schools is 
one of the few of our educators who 
has given it thought. Speaking be- 
fore the National Educational Associa- 
tion on September 24, 1904, he is reported 
by the newspapers to have said: ““Educa- 
tion, whether physical or mental, is seri- 
ously retarded, if not practically impos- 
sible, when the body is improperly or im- 
perfectly nourished. The child of poverty 
with body emaciated, blood thin and nerves 
on edge, because he has never enough to 
eat, grows up stunted in body and mind. 
What a farce it is to talk of the schools 
providing equal opportunity for all, when 
there are hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in our city schools who can not learn 
because they are hungry! The schools of 
Paris provide a simple wholesome mid-day 
meal for their hungry children. In many 
places in the British Isles the same thing 


‘is being done. Should we do less in dem- 


ocratic America? In no other way can we 
be sure that the schools will provide, in so 
far as education may, equal opportunities 
for all.” 

Dr. Maxwell speaks thus forcibly con- 
cerning the matter and in doing so he ex- 
presses what may be considered almost the 
consensus of opinion of the mass of for- 
eign educators who have given considera- 
tion to the matter. The effort to provide 
equal opportunities for all made a wonder- 
ful stride forward when the public schools 
were established, but the effort in America 
stopped there, while in European countries 
it has been moving steadily forward, and 
now, in most of the large European cities, 
some provision is made for the feeding of 
those children who come to school under- 
fed, in order that they may take advan- 
tage of the opportunities for education. 
In nearly all cases where this has been 
done the teachers testify that there is 
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marked improvement in the physical and 
mental condition of the children. In Ber- 
lin the giving of free breakfasts has 
brought the “happiest results.” “Children 
who start from a poverty-stricken home 
in the morning without a sufficient, and 
often without any, meal to sustain them, 
can not be expected to give their minds to 
their studies in the same degree as the 
children whose bodies are well cared for. 
A considerable falling off was conse- 
quently noticed in the attendance of the 
ill-fed and weaker children—the very ones 
who could least afford to neglect the stud- 
jes required to fit them to earn their daily 
bread in after life—until the system was 
adopted by the municipal authorities of 
distributing food free during the so-called 
breakfast hour to these poor waifs.” In 
Christiania, Norway, the principals of the 
schools report that “the free board has 
had a good effect upon the children, as 
they take more interest in the work and 
are more wideawake and lively: their ap- 
pearance also shows better health and 
more strength.” The report comes from 
Havre that the free meals there have been 
found to encourage school attendance as 
well as to benefit the children physically, 
mentally and morally. The people of 
Brussels conceive it to be their duty to 
have “every school child medically ex- 
amined once every ten days. Its eyes, 
teeth, ears and general physical condition 
are overhauled. If it looks weak and puny 
they give it doses of cod-liver oil or some 
suitable tonic. At mid-day it gets a square 
meal * * * and the greatest care is 
taken to see that no child goes ill-shod, ill- 
clad or ill-fed.” 

The injurious effect upon children of 
underfeeding is testified to by a large 
number of teachers in New York City. 
One teacher, whom I saw recently, said 
that the underfed and hungry children 
are sleepy in school, and this drowsiness 
is due, she thinks, to the fact that the 
children try to make up in sleep what they 
lack in food. Another teacher, in charge 
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of some backward pupils, finds that the 
children very quickly get back into the 
normal classes when she supplies them with 
food. A principal of one of the schools 
keeps food in his office for truants and 
backward pupils. It is the opinion of 
those who have thought of the matter at 
all that it is folly to have a compulsory 
school law which compels children, in that 
weak physical and mental state which re- 
sults from poverty, to drag themselves to 
school and to sit at their desks day in and 
day out for several years learning little 
or nothing. In saying this we are not dis- 
cussing a theory. The children who are 
forced to become wage-earners as soon as 
the law permits are unquestionably nearly 
all of this poorest class, and over a thou- 
sand of them in New York City during 
the last year failed the Board of Health 
examination, and were therefore refused 
their “working papers.” They failed in 
the educational test. In this examination 
the children are compelled to prove a cer- 
tain proficiency in writing, in spelling and 
in doing simple sums. The test is one 
which a normal child of eleven should pass, 
but over a thousand children fourteen 
years of age failed during the year be- 
cause they had not obtained through the 
public schools this rudimentary learning. 
There may be several causes for this lack 
of learning among these children, but few 
can doubt that underfeeding is one of the 
important causes. 

These are some of the consequences of 
underfeeding. In this country attention 
has been so recently directed to the ques- 
tion—although it has been given consid- 
eration for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury in Europe—that practically no in- 
vestigation has been made into the mat- 
ter. Perhaps the first and most important 
subject for investigation is the extent of 
underfeeding. Concerning the latter point 
we have as yet practically no definite 
knowledge. In my book on Poverty I made 
a rough estimate of the probable extent of 
underfeeding in New York City. The 
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estimate was based upon such knowledge 
as we have concerning the extent of dis- 
tress. The statement was treated sensa- 
tionally by the newspapers, some of which 
reported me as saying that “70,000 chil- 
dren come daily to school crying for 
bread.” This, of course, put the whole 
matter in a false light. Some of the chil- 
dren doubtless do come to school occasion- 
ally without breakfast, but if they were 
at other times sufficiently well fed, that 
would not be serious or alarming. As a 
matter of fact, more children go without 
lunch than without breakfast, but con- 
sidered from any point of view, the num- 
ber of children in this city on any one day 
' who have no food whatever is not large. 
The serious and real evil is the day-by- 
day and week-by-week under-nourishment 
of these 70,000 children. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the figure used 
is merely an estimate. It has been made 
as a result of careful study of various data 
which indicate the extent of distress in 
New York City. These data have been ob- 
tained from various official reports and the 
estimate that is made from them is a mini- 
mum one. I have not in any way endeay- 
ored to exaggerate the evil. Consider for 
just one moment the basis for this estimate 
as existing in the following sources: On 
the basis of the U. S. Census of 1900, 
“Volume on Occupation,” pageCCK XXV, 
it is reasonable to suppose that not 
less than 100,000 male workers were un- 
employed in the city of New York from 
four to six months during that year. 
From the figures published by the State 
’ Board of Charities, it is fair to estimate 
that not less than fourteen per cent. of the 
people in New York City were in dis- 
tress during the three years 1897, 1898 
and 1899. On the basis of the number of 
evictions in 1903 it is also reasonable to 
suppose that not less than fourteen per 
cent. of the families in this city were in 
distress at some time during the year. 
Pauper burials would indicate a similar 
percentage. It is impossible for me to feel 
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that as an estimate a lower percentage 
would be warranted, and most persons 
would, I believe, upon carefully consider- 
ing the data, come to a similar conclusion. 
Taking, therefore, this percentage as a 
basis for gauging the amount of distress 
in New York City among the individuals, 
the families or the children, we draw the 
following conclusions : 


Numbers Per cent. Number 


Classes in New 
Rone City 
Population at all | 
ages, 1900 ......' 3,487,202 
Families, 1900 ....| 735,621. 
Children attending 
Elementar 
536,621! 


Schools, 1904.... 


Upon the basis of the last figure I 
have stated that very likely between 60,- 
000 and 70,000 children in New York 
City are underfed. There may, however, 
be some question as to the connection 
which I have assumed as existing between 
the extent of distress and the extent of un- 
derfeeding. It may be thought an unwar- 
ranted assumption that the children of the 
various classes indicated above are seri- 
ously underfed. In the absence of an ex- 
haustive inquiry I can only say that the 
experience of years, in visiting thousands 
of cases of distress, where unemployment, 
eviction and death have been partially, at 
least, the causes, leads me to the opinion 
that, with scarcely an exception, the chil- 
dren in these families are chronically and 
seriously underfed. It would seem to me 
difficult for a charitable agent to arrive at 
any other conclusion. To be familiar with 
the food supply of the mass of poverty- 
stricken people is to realize that the under- 
feeding is so serious as to handicap, phys- 
ically and mentally, the children who are 
reared in such homes. It is not a question 
of actual famine, or, to any large degree, 
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of serious or prolonged hunger; it is a 
question of insufficient feeding. Even 
when food is plentiful, as is sometimes the 
case for short periods with even the poor- 
est families, it is often so badly prepared 
as to make it unwholesome and lacking in 
nutrition. This being an opinion formed 
during several years of constant visiting, 
I could have no question as to its accu- 
racy, but, in order to substantiate my im- 
pression, I had a trained visitor investi- 
gate several hundred cases which were at 
the time of his inquiry being aided by 
two prominent charitable organizations. 
The visitor went into the houses during 
the meal hours and made a note of exactly 
what the families had in the way of food. 
The results of this inquiry proved in the 
most striking manner the fairness of my 
assumption. A considerable number of 
these families went entirely without cer- 
tain meals; a larger number lived on a 
diet which was plainly inadequate. Per- 
haps at some other time a more complete 
statement with the tabulated results may 
be made concerning this report. 

During the time in which there was a 
good deal of discussion regarding the 
number of underfed children in the 
schools, several people very kindly offered 
to investigate, in so far as that was pos- 
sible, the condition of the school children. 
The investigation was pretty unsatisfac- 
tory largely because few of the teachers 
had ever given any consideration to the 
question of underfeeding and most of 
them had been prejudiced against the en- 
tire matter by the over-statement and ex- 
aggeration which had been indulged in by 
the more sensational papers. Neverthe- 
less, the testimony is of considerable in- 
terest although very contradictory. In 
one school a principal, who had looked 
into conditions very carefully, told me it 
was a common thing for children in that 
school to faint for want of food. She 
believed that ninety per cent. of the chil- 
dren were underfed; she thought few went 
actually hungry. In a school in the same 
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neighborhood, having precisely the same 
class of children, the principal said there 
was no underfeeding and that no chil- 
dren were known to her who came to school 
without breakfast. The principal in an- 
cther school gave about the same informa- 
tion. After a rather serious discussion, 
in which my agent tried to prove to him 
that underfeeding and poverty were 
widespread in the neighborhood, the prin- 
cipal, to refute Liin, made a canvass of the 
school, and, to his utter amazement, ten 
per cent. of the children said either that 
they had had no breakfast or that they 
had gone away from the table hungry. 
Several of the stories were pathetic in the 
extreme. Two teachers in this school re- 
ported all the children in their classes 
well-fed; but upon inquiry we discovered 
that one of them had failed to make an 
inquiry, and the other was angry with 
the principal for asking her to take the 
census. In another school the principal 
said there were no hungry children and 
refused to make inquiries, but one of the 
teachers said that ten pupils, or one-sixth 
of those in her class, regularly went with- 
out breakfast and often without lunch. 
Teachers in various of the poorest sec-. 
tions of the city reported that a large 
number of the children do not go home to 
lunch but play around the yard during 
the noon hour. While this information, 
briefly set forth here, can not be con- 
sidered as very important, it is ground for 
the belief that if conditions were thor- 
oughly investigated they would prove to 
be far more serious than we have been in- 
clined to think them. 

However, one investigation of con- 
siderable importance has been made since 
my estimate was taken up by the papers. 
It was based on the erroneous assumption 
that I had spoken of 70,000 “breakfast- 
less” children, while I had never used that 
word, but, instead, had spoken of these 
children as being underfed. This inquiry 
was made by Mr. H. M. Lechtrecker, an 
inspector of the State Board of Charities. 
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He inquired into the condition of the chil- 
dren attending the poorest schools of the 
city. The following summary gives the 
results of his investigation: 


Total average winter census of. children in 
thirty-two Industrial Schools........... 
Number of children who occasionally come 
without breakfast; cause—poverty...... 489 
Number of children whose anzemic condi- 
tion suggests insufficient food—coffee 
only or a piece of bread ........... coe 
Number of children whose breakfast is 
bread and coffee or tea and bread only. . 
Number of children whose breakfast is 
more substantial than bread and coffee. . 


10,707 


998 
7,415 
1,855 


It seems strange that this inquiry did 
not create more discussion, for it showed 
that nearly fourteen per cent. of the chil- 
dren in these poor schools went practically 
without any breakfast. This is a far more 
serious situation than I thought existed. 
My own observation led me to believe that 
almost all children, even among the poor- 
est, had some breakfast. I mean by this, 
coffee and bread, which, although satisfy- 
ing the cravings of hunger, are probably 
more injurious than beneficial to the chil- 
dren. From this investigation I should 
consider that, in all likelihood, of these 
10,707 children investigated, about 
eighty-two per cent. were underfed. 
Many of these children would probably go 
without lunch if it were not that the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society supplies some of them 
with free food. As for dinner, they prob- 
ably have in most cases a repetition of cof- 
fee and bread and such other things as 
their parents may occasionally obtain for 
them. That nearly five per cent. of these 
children should occasionally go without 
anything to break their fast is really an 
appalling situation. 

These facts are of value as indications, 
but the way of determining the extent of 
underfeeding in any community is to 
make an inquiry into the physical condi- 
tion of the children. This is an indirect 
method, but it is a far more satisfactory 
one than a direct effort made to determine 
the actual food of particular families. An 
inquiry into the actual food supply would 
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have to take into consideration all of the 
meals which the children receive over a 
considerable period of time. The ques- 
tion of the preparation of food and the 
quality of food would have to be consid- 
ered. To obtain an accurate idea as to the 
extent of underfeeding, it would be nec- 
essary to inquire into the very important 
matter of the decrease in breast-feeding 
and the inadequacy of most of the arti- 
ficial infant foods used among the poor. 
This kind of inquiry has presented so 
many difficulties that, even abroad, so far 
as my knowledge goes, no investigation 
has as yet been made. Extensive and care- 
ful investigations, however, have been made 
in England and on the continent into the 
physical effects upon children of under- 
feeding. In this country a few inquiries 
of this kind have also been made and two 
are progressing at the present time. One 
is being undertaken by the New York 
Department of Health and another by 
the Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. My own estimates are 
little more than an effort to visualize the 
problem, without which it seems difficult 
to create sufficient concern even to arouse 
careful and accurate inquiry. Not until 
a careful scientific investigation is made 
will it be possible to know anything very 
accurate concerning the extent of this 
evil. The lack of actual information as 
to its extent does not, however, interfere 
with the realization of its seriousness. 
The hundreds of thousands of children 
who are in poverty in this country present 
to us the most vital social problem. of our 
time. We can permit these children to be 
insanitarily housed and under-clothed ; we 
can make them bearers of burdens in the 
channels of trade and in the mines and the 
factories of our great country; we can 
permit them to be chronically ill-fed and 
underfed; and we can ignore those con- 
ditions of life which will tend to make 
them less physically-efficient, less active 
mentally, and less ambitious and _self- 
respecting socially. We can permit this 
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large class to be impoverished and pauper- 
ized by the conditions of their physical 
environment, by semi-starvation and by 
their inability to profit by the opportuni- 
ties for learning. We can encourage in 
them such weaknesses as will make them 
unfitted to be useful or productive citi- 
zens. In the past we have done exactly 
these things, and the present day problem 
of poverty is largely due to this procedure 
which arises either from ignorance or 
from lack of concern. In recent years 
we have done much to improve the tene- 
ments and factories, and we have estab- 
lished a system of free schools which were 
meant to give all classes equal opportuni- 
ties for education, but the matter of the 
underfed children we, in America, have 
left virtually untouched. It is, perhaps, 
a more difficult problem than the others, 
but it is also a matter of more basic im- 
portance. No speculation is needed to 
assist us in conjecturing the inevitable 
results upon the future generation of the 
chronic underfeeding of a considerable 
number of children. 

Indeed, no social problem is more im- 
portant than this one. It is at the base 
of all others. “As the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.” It is impossible to neg- 
lect childhood without paying the inev- 
itable penalty. It is sometimes possible 
to wrong an adult without injuring so- 
ciety, but it is impossible to wrong a child 
without injuring society. If there is a 
poverty problem in this country its great- 
est importance lies in its effect upon the lives 
of the children; if it mars them, if it under- 
mines their vitality, if it weakens them 
physically, mentally or morally, that deed 
is done for all time. Childhood is a period 
of plasticity, it is a time when the growing 
life may be developed and moulded into 
some noble form, or twisted and dwarfed 
into some hideous shape. For all these 
reasons the problems of childhood are 
manifestly more important than all other 
problems of our national life. 
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The problem of the underfed child is 
but one of many social problems, yet it is 
almost as important as all the others com- 
bined. It means in its essence the breed- 
ing of a class of citizens who must be 
partially or wholly dependent, for the 
reason that their physical under-develop- 
ment’ precludes efficiency in the work 
which they are to do. When one goes 
through ‘the slums of London and Liver- 
pool one is invariably impressed with the 
fact that the people one sees there are to 
remain dependents, drunkards, beggars 
and defectives. It is not possible to hope 
that the individuals one sees about one are 
ever to master and overcome the obstacles 
which confront them. They are bound, 
it would seem, to remain in the hell of 
misery in which they live, and no possible 
way seems open for pulling or pushing 
them into the independent and self-reliant 
class of workers. And yet, in contrast to 
the despair which must be with us as we 
attempt to meet the problem of adult 
degeneracy, is the stirring fact that the 
problem of the child is an ever hopeful 
one. As his life may be fashioned for 
evil by his early years of training, so, 
indeed, without question, his life may be 
fashioned for good, for, as Carlyle says 
somewhere, “I acknowledge the all but 
omnipotence of early culture and nurture ; 
hereby we have either a doddered dwarf 
bush, or a high-towering, wide-shadowing 
tree; either a sick yellow cabbage or an 
edible luxuriant green one.” Schools may 
battle with the problem, settlements may 
struggle with it, jails and alms-houses and 
charities may punish or foster the results 
of it, but if we are sincere in our wish to 
attack it the time to begin is when the 
child is born, and the hours of our wisest 
and most earnest labor should be, and 
must be, during the first few years of the 
child’s existence. This is the problem, 
and these are the reasons for the necessity 
of an awakening to the problem of the 
underfed child. 


r GOT TO FACE MOTHER TO-DAY! 
By James Whitcomb Riley 


? GOT to face Mother to-day, fer a fact! 
I’ got to face Mother to-day! 
And jist how Ill dare to, an’ how she will act, 
Is more than a mortal can say! 
But I’ got to face her—I’ got to! and so 
Here’s a’ old father clean at the end cf his row! 


And Pink and Wade’s gone to the farm fer her now— 
And I’m keepin’ house fer ’em here— 

Their purty, new house—and—all paid fer!—But how 
Am J goin’ to meet her and clear 

Up my actchully heppin’ ’em both to e-lope?— 

(‘Cause Mother wuz set—and wuz no other hope!) 


I don’t think it’s Wade she’s so biased ag’in, 
But his dizness,—a railroadin’ man 

’At runs a switch-engine, day out and day in, 
And’s got to make hay while he can— 

It’s a dangersome job, I’ll admit—but see what 

A fine-furnished home ’at he’s already got! 


And Pink—w’y, the girl wuz jist pinin’ away,— 
So what could her old father do 
When he found her, hid-like, in a loose load of hay, 
‘But jist to drive on clean into 
The aidge of the city, where—singalar thing!— 
Wade switched us away to the Squire, i jing! 


Now—a-leavin’ me here—they’ve driv off, with a cheer, 
On their weddin’ trip—which is to drive 

Straight home and tell Mother,—and toll her back here 
And surrender me, dead er alive! 

So I’m waitin’ here—not so blame’ overly gay 

As I wuz,—’cause I’ got to face Mother to-day! 


"SO [I'M WAITIN’ HERE—NOT SO BLAME’ OVERLY GAY"— 
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A VARIABLE VIEWPOINT 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


proposal delightful, but it isn’t,” 

remarked Gena pensively. “When 
I was seventeen, I was perfectly enrap- 
tured over my first proposal, though it 
was on an L train. I never demanded con- 
servatories and mellow lights,—just en- 
joyed them as they happened to come. 
And now you tell me that you love me with 
almost convincing ardor, and this bam- 
boo porch over the river is an exquisite 
stage setting,—and yet I’m not having a 
happy time! Do you suppose it’s because 
the illusions of youth are slipping away, 
now that my twenty-first birthday is an 
imminent catastrophe, and that I shall 
never again have the unholy joy of be- 
lieving that rejected suitors die of broken 
hearts ?” 

“I don’t understand you at all,” re- 
turned Drury, with entire truthfulness. 
“You are evading my question. I asked 
what it was you disliked in Army life?” 

“The homelessness of it!” That was 
the first thing that came into her head, 
and Gena felt a thrill of satisfaction, it 
sounded so womanly. 

“But a wife’s home is where her hus- 
band is. I see Army women thriving with 
each change,—taking root in fresh soil, 
throwing out new tendrils, assimilating 
what is best in their surroundings, yet 
easily transplanted.” 

“But I don’t care to go through life 
with a bunch of tendrils hanging at my 
belt, trying to find a place to root them 
over night” she pouted. 

Drury was silent, vainly secking a re- 
joinder. 

“Isn’t the river lovely with the lights 
twinkling along the banks? I can fancy 
each little hut lighted with its candle, 
stuck in a joint of bamboo. Aren’t you 
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sorry for the rest of the garrison who 
couldn’t come? Dagupan is charming; it 
is to be a health resort for troops, is it 
not?” She was coaxing him to talk of im- 
personal matters. 

“If you can praise Dagupan,” at his 
determined tone she sank back in her chair 
with a pretty little gesture of protest, 
“you can always find something to at- 
tract you wherever you might be sta- 
tioned.” 

“I shouldn’t like Dagupan in the rainy 
season,” protested Gena. “Lulu told me 
that she had slept in a mackintosh, with a 
foot-tub on her chest! Garrison life, 
though interesting for a brief visit, would 
prove monotonous for a life-time.” 

A plain “no” was an absolute impossi- 
bility to Gena, and to hurt any one’s feel- 
ings, or even to wound one’s amour 
propre, the ultimate disaster. 

“Why doesn’t Henry come?” she 
thought vexedly. “He likes this tiresome 
man because he has done good service in 
the field, and if I can only continue to 
treat his love-making as a jest, in the 
course of time he will think that way of 
it himself. I don’t wish to spoil any of 
Henry’s friendships.” 

“Somehow I don’t care for uniforms as 
most women do,—especially since they’ve 
adopted the khaki,” she went on. “And 
a sunrise gun disturbing me every morn- 
ing would give me nervous prostration. 
Oh, there are numberless little idiosyn- 
crasies that would make you very un- 
happy if you married me, really and 
truly, Captain Drury,” she ended, with 
persuasive earnestness, 

But it was difficult to make the man be- 
lieve that, for the moonlight was bright 
enough for him to see the smooth fair- 
ness of her arms, “the round, young 
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curves of throat and neck,” the eyes, 
brown, laughing, audacious, the mouth, 
scarlet, demure, infinitely tantalizing. 

Drury groaned. 

“Oh, please don’t!” she besought him. 
“T’ll make some dreadful blunder if you 
do, and our friendship might be spoiled. 
Once (I was eighteen this time) there was 
a man, and he thought he liked me, and 
told me so. He was a widower with six 
children, and when I explained to him 
that I hadn’t the requisite training to be 
matron of an orphan asylum, he put his 
handkerchief to his eyes. I wish you had 
been there to help me with the situation, 
but I was all alone, and in my desperation 
I exclaimed, ‘Oh, please don’t cry, please 
don’t!” He took his handkerchief away, 
his eyes were dry as Sahara, and he glared 
at me, demanding, ‘Do you think me so 
unmanly as to weep over a woman’s in- 
adequacy? It is so warm, my eyelids were 
perspiring! So don’t groan, dear Cap- 
tain Dreary,” a note of good comrade- 
ship slipping into her caressing voice as 
she used the Army nickname. 

‘Perhaps you haven’t known me long 
enough to decide, perhaps after a while 
you may change your mind and—” 

Gena arose. 

“We are losing all the dancing. 
Though I think your regimental band 
plays the best dance music I ever heard, 
I’ve foregone two waltzes to talk to you. 
Shall we go inside? Teddy Chambers is 
your second lieutenant, do you suppose he 
would mind very much if I permitted you 
to outrank him and gave you what is left 
of his two-step?” 

They had reached the door by this time, 
and her eyes searched for Henry Pinck- 
ney. His back was turned, but he was 
bending over Adele Everett, the prettiest 
girl in the room as long as Gena was on 
the porch. 

She knew that attitude so well, the 
graceful deference of his whole bearing, 
his absorbed attention. An odd little pang 
shot through her heart,—an emotion 
wholly new to that buoyant member. 
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Drury had followed her glance. Sore 
and chafing over his disappointment, he 
blurted out words quite unworthy of the 
code of “an officer and a gentleman.” 

“Perhaps Pinckney can alter your 
opinions of the feasibility of an Army 
marriage; he seems to have his way with 
your sex. I think you would not care for 
him to hear the views you have expressed 
to-night.” 

“They are hardly worth a repetition,” 
she answered nonchalantly, a danger- 
spark in her eyes, “though you are at 
perfect liberty to repeat anything I may 
have said. There’s Teddy searching for 
me,—after all I think I shall not give you 
his dance, for the nice boy was officer of 
the guard the night of the last hop and 
missed it altogether.” 

Smiling, but with her eyes very bright, 
she let Chambers lead her away. At the 
end of the dance he begged: 

“There’s the coolest veranda on the 
other side, where you get a view of the 
gulf. Won’t you let me take you there 
for a little while?” 

But they found it already occupied, for 
though the screen of palms hid him from 
view, Pinckney’s voice reached them,—in- 
timate, eager, interested: 

“Now we're delightfully safe from inter- 
ruption, I hope, and we can make a be- 
ginning of the many things we have to 
tell each other.” 

Gena drew back quickly, and the two 
retraced their steps without being heard. 

“Isn’t Pinckney a corker? He has a 
way with women! He was introduced to 
Miss Everett late this afternoon, and you 
would have thought it was a case of love 
at first sight, if you could have seen how 
charmed he was to meet her, and how she 
blushed. She arrived only yesterday, is 
visiting the MacAlpines, I believe. You 
know Pinckney was considered the hand- 
somest man in the corps when he was a 


,cadet,—the girls had eyes for nobody else 


when he was around.” 
Despite the balmy tropical night, Gena 
was shivering. Sharply it came over her 
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that his lovemaking, which had seemed to 
her the subtlest, sweetest, most delicate 
that she had ever dreamed of, had been, 
after all, a matter of inference and sug- 
gestion. She had delighted in it,—as a 
pretty game which they both played with 
no mean skill. When she first came to 
visit the school friend, whose husband was 
stationed at Camp Wallace, some one had 
laughingly said: 

“A California girl and a South Caro- 
lina man,—the odds are even!”? 

Three months had slipped away since 
then, three bewildering months with the 
spell of the tropics upon her, where sun- 
shine and laughter, youth and love seemed 
the natural order of life. Every day 
Pinckney and herself had taken rides to- 
gether, or drives in Lulu Murrell’s cart, 
behind a pair of the tough, native ponies. 
A perfect beach was almost at their doors. 
Every afternoon the gay little garrison 
enjoyed a dip in the surf, where the water 
was so warm and delightful, they would 
be tempted to stay in until barely enough 
time was left to take a shower-bath and to 
dress for dinner. The best of the day was 
still to come as the soft, tropical evening 
closed in. As they sat on the little bamboo 
porch, listening to the merry music of the 
regimental band, and, like an undercur- 
rent, the monotone of the surf, it seemed 
to Gena that Pinckney and herself were 
learning “to read Life’s meaning in each 
other’s eyes.” 

Teddy Chambers, bless him, had 
launched into an account of the last Army 
and Navy football game, so he was ob- 
livious to her inattention. She was re- 
called to the present by Pinckney’s voice: 

“I’ve been searching for you every- 
where, Miss Carruthers; this is our dance. 
Teddy, I shall see that old Dreary puts 
you on guard duty every hop night here- 
after.” 

The girl looked up, startled by the 
change in the voice of which she thought 
she knew every intonation. Something 
seemed gone out of it,—the debonnair, 
laughing quality,—and his eyes belied 
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the smile on his lips. After that she had 
no reason to complain of his lack of de- 
votion. When she danced with other men, 
his glance followed her, and the moment 
the music stopped, he would be at her 
side. But the sweetness of it was lessened 
by the fact that Adele Everett, tired from 
her long journey, had left the ball-room 
early. 

“Wait a little,” Pinckney urged her, as 
the familiar strains of “Home, Sweet 
Home” died away, “Don’t go just yet. 
I’ve bribed the band to give us another 
waltz as soon as the other women go to 
the dressing-room for their scarfs and 
things. It will be our dance, just yours 
and mine,—our last one,”? he drew in his 
breath sharply, “for I shall not return 
with the party to-morrow.” 

“You are going to wait until the next 
boat?” She was surprised at the evenness 
of her voice. 

“No, I do not intend to return to Camp 
Wallace. You remember that Col. Mac- 
Alpine wished me to transfer to Dagupan? 
I shall tell him to arrange it. Dagupan 
is headquarters for the building of the 
Benguet road,—the macadam road to 
Baguio, you know,—and there’s work 
which the Colonel thinks I can expedite.” 

There came the soft prelude of the 
dreamiest, saddest of waltzes. Silently he 
drew her to him. It seemed to Gena as if 
she were simply an instrument through 
which that pulsing music vibrated, as if 
they two were animated by one soul, as 
if all life centred in that moment and 
must slip into nothingness as the last 
chords ebbed into silence. 

“Good night,—good-by, little girl!” 
(Ah, it was cruel that such infinite tender- 
ness could lie in the eyes of a man who 
did not care!) “You have given me my 
perfect moment. At least,—out of all 
your life may I claim so much?—you will 
never dance like that again.” 

She was silent a half-moment, collect- 
ing herself. Then she held out a slim 
hand, her voice tranquil, courteous, per- 
haps a shade careless. 
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“Good-by, Captain Pinckney. Indeed 
I shall always remember you with pleasure 
as the best dancer I have ever met. Yes, 
Lulu, I’m coming, dear.” 

There remained just a week of her stay 
at Camp Wallace, before she was to go 
to Manila to take the transport. A gala 
week her friends made it, with all manner 
of farewell picnics, parties, dinners and 
dances, at which she was the guest of 
honor. She was laughingly rallied on 
having driven Pinckney into exile. She 
avoided Drury as much as possible, and al- 
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lowed the youngsters and an attractive 
medical officer to engross her time. 

“For a man to trifle with you is entirely 
different from what I thought it would 


be,” she told herself. ‘‘Nobody else 
dreams of it, and in my own soul I am 
not ashamed of having loved what I 
thought Henry was. So there is not the 
mortification I should have expected,— 
but oh, the pain of it is beyond imagining, 
beyond my courage to bear!’ 


“Gena, does it look exactly like the 
Philippines?” 

“Not at first,” replied Gena slowly, 
“At first, one only sees the differences. 
I miss the palms overtopping the shacks, 
the luxuriant greenness everywhere, the 
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blue, blue sky instead of those mackerel 
clouds. The huts are admirable, they look 
as if they had been picked up bodily and | 
deposited here.” . 

Gena Carruthers, with her brother and 
sister-in-law, was moving towards the 
Igorrote village at the St. Louis Fair. As 
Gena caught sight of them, a kodak in 
Pinckney’s portfolio came to her mind. 
He had called it “The Vanguard of Civ- 
ilization.” A group of naked Igorrotes 
were in the foreground, trading. The 
carts, the shacks, everything in the scene 


‘There’ evenything tomake 
this proposal delightful, but it. 
isat}Ppemapked Gena pensively: 


was primitive, native Filipino, save that 
one nipa hut bore a placard that showed 
American enterprise,—The Pennsylvania 
Bar.” 

Carruthers and his wife watched the 
dance with absorbed interest, the swaying, 
red-bronze bodies, keeping perfect time to 
the deafening noise of the tom-toms. 
Many of the observers threw them bits 
of food, much as they would to animals 
in the park, which the Igorrotes caught 
gleefully. 

““Pea—ee—nuts!” cried one, as he was 
pelted with a handful. 

“No, po-o-op corn!” corrected another, 
with such naive, childish pride in his 
drawling English, that the crowd burst 
into loud laughter and cheered him heart- 
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ily. Gena was amused at the appearance 
of an elderly spinster, proper enough to 
have stepped out of the pages of “Cran- 
ford,” who was divided between her 
shrinking from the nude and her thirst 
for information. The day was chilly, and 
one of the men had put on a tattered vest, 
which she regarded with approval as she 
approached him, note-book in hand. 

“My good man, I notice that you are 
costumed differently from the others. May 
I ask to what tribe you belong?” 

He stared at her in puzzled silence. 

“I ask, who are you?” she repeated 
slowly. 

Eager as a child to acquire new words, 
he echoed : 

““Wh’ are yuh?” 

“Thank you,” she said, jotting it down 
in her book, and going away entirely satis- 
fied that she had seen a “Whiraru.” 

“Shall we go to the Bogobo village 
next?” suggested Mrs. Carruthers. 
“Didn’t you say that some of the bead- 
work you brought back was made by the 
Bogobos ?” 

“Yes,” assented Gena. Henry had 
given it to her. “Ned, you and Ida look 
around, because you’ll care to see it in de- 
tail more than I shall, and we’ll meet at the 
Visayan theatre in an hour. If I’m not 
there, you’ll know my head ached and that 
I went back to the hotel.” , 

Not for worlds would she have them 
guess how near the tears were to the sur- 
face. She wandered off for a closer view 
of a little bridge, typically Philippine, al- 
most a duplicate of the one on which she 
and Pinckney had their nicest quarrel,—a 
hot little quarrel with such a speedy mak- 
ing-up! 

A caribou, with only the head above 
water, regarded her with mild, rumina- 
tive gaze. She remembered how amused 
she had been when Henry showed her the 
first one she ever saw,—but laughter came 
readily then. She brought her teeth to- 
gether with a little sharp click. 

“No cow that ever lived shall make me 
cry! But the nipa huts, how homesick 
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they make me for it over there. How silly 
I am! I almost fancied that man was 
Henry!” 

She stood quite still as he came nearer, 
hardly believing her own eyes. Yes, it 
was Henry, bronzed, tall, a little thinner 
than she had left him, but with the same 
tender, eager eyes that seemed to draw 
her very soul. 

“I couldn’t take my medicine like a 
man,” he greeted her. “I’ve tried life 
without you these wretched months, and it 
grows worse and harder. So I took a leave 
and went to Redlands, then followed you 
here. At your hotel I learned your party 
was going to ‘do the Philippines’ this 
morning, and I’ve been hunting for you 
for the last hour.” 

“You’ve been to Redlands?” she re- 
peated vaguely. 

“I called on your mother immediately 
after breakfast; we began to talk of you, 
and suddenly it was luncheon. I intended 
to leave immediately afterward, but we 
continued our conversation, along the 
same lines; and there stood the butler an- 
nouncing dinner! You didn’t exaggerate 
when you described your mother, she is so 
dear and beautiful and good, that before 
I realized it, I kissed her!” - 

“Most people would have realized it 
afterward.” 

“TI told her everything, of my vicarious 
rejection, of my ignominious failure in 
trying to be unselfish and not harass you; 
and that I had come to see if any plea or 
prayer could change your determination, 
my need of you is so great, my love so 
strong.” 

“TI don’t understand you,” she faltered. 
With a last effort to control the tumultu- 
ous joy that seemed beating at her heart, 
she added: 

“Is Miss Everett at Dagupan?” 

“No, at Manila,” his face was frank- 
ness itself, though he looked puzzled at 
the sudden interrogation. “She and Hal 
West were married the day before I sailed. 
They put it up a week so that I could be 
best man. West has a widowed mother and 
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a young sister dependent upon him, and it 
would have cost him so much to go to 
Vermont for her, that the plucky little 
woman determined to come out to the 
Islands to visit her uncle and be married 
there. I was the only one in the secret, 
but you know Hal is my best friend. They 
are so happy together, it made me want 
you more than ever, Gena. Don’t you 
think you could retract some of the final- 
ities you sent me by old Dreary?” 

“y didn’t 9 

Pinckney’s jaw hardened. 

“Gena, didn’t you tell Drury to tell me 
that you hated Army life, that you would 
never marry into it, that it was delightful 
for a visit but intolerable for a lifetime? 
He came to me the night of the dance at 
Dagupan, and told me all that you had 
said about the impossibility of marrying 
an officer, and that when you had finished, 
you told him he could repeat every word 
to me. I know your tender nature, and 
that you thought to spare me by refusing 
me before I had offered in so many words, 
but it was the deadliest way you could 
have chosen, child.” 

“But I didn’t choose,” she interrupted. 
Then she poured out her story—Drury’s 
own rejection, of which Pinckney had 
never heard, and the foolish flare of jeal- 
ousy that gave Drury a permission of 
which she never dreamed he had taken 
advantage. So eagerly they talked, so 
oblivious were they of their surroundings, 
that a matronly woman who was walking 
towards the little bridge, halted her party 
and turned them around. 

“They seem so busy, we won’t inter- 
rupt them,” she said, “for folks can be 
young but once.” 

“You don’t detest uniforms then?” 

“J like you in civilian clothes, but I love 


you in your uniform,” she returned pret- 


tily, “especially in khaki.” 
“And you don’t mind the unsettled 
life?” 
“Think of all the beautiful places we 
shall see! ‘Some unfrequented isle in far- 
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off seas!’ We won’t think of home as a 
certain house in a certain block, a fixed, 
lifelong environment. Home will be where 
we are—together.” She gave a soft sigh 
of content. 

“I’m sorry the cannon disturbs you so,” 
he said apologetically. 

“Why, Henry! There’s no moment in 
the day’s routine I love so much as when 
the sunset gun booms, and the men stand 
bareheaded while the band plays ‘The 


“Yes it wag Heapy, bronzed, tall ~ 


Star-Spangled Banner’ and the dear old 
flag slips down the staff.” 

“Somehow I don’t find Drury a good 
interpreter of your views,” he murmured, 
smiling down at her. “I’ve a two-months’ 
leave, that will give you a lot of time to 
get ready to go back with me, sweetheart.” 

“A lot of time!” she repeated disdain- 
fully. 

“In the islands you only need those thin, 
fluffy dresses in which you look so ador- 
able,” he urged. 

“You are a dreadful ignoramus when 
it comes to trousseaux. Why, it would 
take six months to get the sort of one I 
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had always planned, with all my—er— 
things handmade.” 

His face fell. Disappointment blotted 
out the radiant joy of his eyes as if a 
rapid cloud had overswept them, and at 
the sight Gena cried out with quick mag- 
nanimity : 


MISS MODERNITY 


“T’ll get the fluffy dresses, and be ready 
to go back with you, Henry.” 

“Let’s get a cab and hurry back,” he 
said desperately. “When I remember what 
happened to your mother before I realized, 
I don’t dare to trust myself a moment 
longer !” 


MISS MODERNITY 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud 


LOOKED around and through the 
| mass of kaleidoscopic color and move- 
ment, without what might be called 
“a lead,”’—a clue to the personality of 
her I sought. A young maid, and shy 
perhaps, not yet quite a part of her own 
social world, and looking on with eager 
eyes of expectation yet as solitary as I 
felt myself to be. I pictured her doubtful 
glance in response to my own quick recog- 
nition, her slower acceptance of me,—be- 
cause of my disguise of years, bronzed 
skin and beard. Her hair would be 
twisted up, of course. A pity! I re- 
called a mane of bright curls on her 
shoulders, and, too, her dresses would be 
long now. 

At least, I knew that I should find a 
welcome, a hand-clasp, when she should 
once recognize me, and perhaps a corner 
apart, and then reminiscences, memories, 
—so far as a young girl can have 
memories of childhood. Then would fol- 
low a delightful sense of older brother- 
hood, on my part. Wouldn’t I make her 
“have a good time,”—that little comrade 
of long ago! 

Between me and where the hostess was 
supposed to be, moved a restless glitter- 
ing tide of humanity, crested like a hov- 
ering, tropical bird, and instead of my 
familiar,—the night-wind in the palms, 
—an orchestra in a gallery wafted down- 
ward the sighing of a waltz. I was, in- 
deed, a stranger to my old world, an alien 
to its social soil. An impulse stirred me 
to remain so for a while, to be in the 


crowd but not of it, to remain unknown. 
Suddenly I had an inspiration, born like 
all true inspirations, not of thought, and 
I leaned forward to ask a brunette,— 
“Pardon me, are you Miss Devour- 
ney?” 
Two fawn-like eyes looked at me over 


.a white shoulder, as she smiled a negative. 


I bowed and passed on to ask a splendid 
blonde. 

“Pardon me, are you Miss Devour- 
ney?” 

She looked back from under a brilliant 
tiara, and I retracted with a bow. She I 
sought was not self-conscious, at any 
rate. A young woman stood midway up 
the broad staircase, leading to the gal- 
lery, and I moved on with the throng, 
making her my destinational point. 

“Pardon me, are you Miss Devour- 
ney?” I asked, when the crowd had drawn 
me near enough. 

One white slipper was visible, and her 
train caught in one hand. She was lean- 
ing forward, looking over the railing, the 
light from above, veiled in green vines, 
turned bright a low knot of brown hair, 
and pearly the soft line of her throat and 
neck,—this I knew afterward. When 
she turned I only realized that it was the 
most charming of faces. 

“Not at all!’ she said, surveying me 
with the clear directness of the twentieth 
century’s feminine product. 

“T am sorry,” I murmured, pausing to 
let others pass us. 

Instead of turning away indifferently, 
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she veiled a glance which had been of per- 
ceptive swiftness, and said: 

“Doubtless. But it is hardly flattering 
to be told so.” 

“But, you see, I assure you I only 
meant that if you were Miss Devourney 
I could linger for a moment, and not 
fight my way to the head of the stairs. 
Even a little conversation would be more 
enjoyable.” 

The Vision in white satin seemed to be 
smiling inwardly. Outwardly she was 
maddeningly grave. I felt unaccount- 
ably old and far removed from her world. 

“Is she, Miss Devourney, then, a pro- 
fessional conversationalist ?”’ 

“T assure you I never heard her talk in 
my life!’ I averred. 

“Oh, that accounts for it. She is a good 
listener,” murmured the Vision. 

Of course, I knew that I was being 
coldly chaffed, but I adroitly ranged my- 
self on her side of the stairs wondering a 
little at her condescension. 

“I’m sure I owe an apology for speak- 
ing,” I ventured, “but I happened to look 
up and recognize you”— 

“Oh ?’—the gray blade of her gaze was 
suddenly unsheathed. 

“as Miss Modernity—” 

“Absurd!?? she murmured. ‘Then 
please understand that I recognized you 
first as Mr. Antiquity, or I shouldn’t have 
answered you.” 

“T fancy the meeting of extremes is in- 
evitable,” I said politely. “May I not 
make a way for you to ascend or descend? 
It is crushing here, to say the least.” 

“Yes, if you will. I suppose I must let 
you. I—I was looking for some one 
when you came up and—” . 

Here the crowd made it necessary that 
I should force a way up to the gallery 
above. When we had gained it I added: 

“You are exceedingly good, and I am 
favored beyond expression. You see, I’m 
a stranger yet to my own, a sort of Rip 
Van Winkle, and am keenly anxious to 
feel my ground beneath my feet for a 
while. I don’t know a soul here except—” 
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“Miss Devourney?” Here she sank on 
a seat behind the gallery rail. “I never 
heard of her in my life, and I thought I 
knew them all—the women here.” 

I looked around and spoke confiden- 
tially, marveling that I did so, yet realiz- 
ing that it was no strange thing. 

“Then I will make a confession. I 
never did, either.” 

Miss Modernity laughed, softly, but 
with evident enjoyment. It was a seal 
upon our sudden bond of confidence, and 
I was glad of the human sound which rip- 
pled through the mad clamor of voices 
around us, like the memory of a meadow 
brook in the midst of a noisy thorough- 
fare, her eyes as she turned them ques- 
tioning, tolerantly, were full of humor. 

“I was really looking for some one, and 
wanted to recognize her myself first. So 
I hit upon a name to give me an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to different ones. I 
think it was quite ingenious! She was 
an old friend—in fact, a playmate—” 


“an adorable 
child cf about 
twelve years” 
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“Basket-ball or rag-dolls?” she inter- 
rupted. 

“Neither. It was—er—stolen apples 
and rides bareback, and wading up stream 
—TI mean on my back, you know—” 

“Fancy !” 

“Oh yes, all that sort of thing. But 
when anticipation has formed an ideal, 
one sometimes shrinks back from its ful- 
filment,—as if the imagination is loth 
to relinquish that which it has found 
sweet.” 

She nodded quickly with a comprehen- 
sion that was good to receive. 

—“And I should like to confess that 
I represent that unenviable atom of mas- 
culinity, an ex-fiancé.” 

“Oh !—Hers, you mean?” 

“Hers, undoubtedly. I assure you I 
only represent one.” 

“No one would suspect you of being 
one,” said Miss Modernity, with the toler- 
ant kindness that youth yields to age,— 
middle-age. Yet, I felt fearless and at 
case with this young woman. She could 
be a good friend and loyal champion, of 
that I was certain. 

“I have returned after years from my 
own land and friends. And it has dawned 
upon me rather sadly to-night, that 
which we think we all realize, that our old 
world can move on as well without us as 
with us. That we can step out or in with- 
out creating a ripple on its tide.” 

“Oh, not quite that,” murmured Miss 
Modernity, with so swift a change from 
her former coldness, that I felt for my 
glasses, being short-sighted in a way, and 
looked down into the gentle depths of her 
eyes and was hopelessly lost then and 
there. I realized suddenly whose banner 
was over me, and that I was more content 
to be sitting beside a person who had been 
a stranger ten minutes before,—it was all 
remarkable, but here she broke in upon 
this mental maundering with,— 

“I am sure that your friends,—that 
she, your old friend, will be glad that you 
have returned.” 

“I hope so. But,”—TI paused. I really 
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could not say that my anxiety to meet or 
discover any one else was rapidly waning. 

“Tell me about her!” demanded Miss 
Modernity suddenly. 

“Well, I went abroad, my—er—pro- 
fession took me there. We did not ex- 
change letters nor ring because she was 
only learning to write properly when I 
left—” 

“Oh 199 

“Yes, she was only five when she prom- 
ised to marry me. When I went, we 
parted in the—” 

“Usual way?” Miss Modernity was evi- 
dently interested. 

“the orchard, I think it was. I 
pulled her out of an apple-tree. You see 
she was a famous climber and had a way 
of tearing her clothes nearly off. I used 
to go in pursuit—” 

“Dear me,—how—how pastoral! A 
hoyden or an athlete?” 

“Neither, I assure you, but an adorable 
child of about twelve years. With prom- 
ise of great beauty—” 

Miss Modernity stirred uneasily. 

“They seldom keep their promises,— 
these remarkable children.” 

“She would!” I declared, “why, she 
couldn’t break her promise! The very 
day I left she promised to kiss me when 
next we—” 

Miss Modernity started to rise. 

“She must have been a_horror!—I 
really must go down now.” 

“By no means a horror. She had the 
most promising eyes. Of course now she 
has probably grown up—” 

“Probably !” 

Then Miss Modernity slipped unex- 
pectedly into her sweeter, younger man- 
ner and added, “I know how you feel. 
The—friend I was looking for was—that 
is, I hoped he would come.” 

My temperamental mercury fell. 

“Oh, hell come!” I said, “the man 
doesn’t live who would dare stay away if 
you expected him!” 

Her clear gaze would have leveled a 
volcano. 
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“That gauche kind of compliment is 
not considered—polite,” said Miss Mod- 
ernity. I accepted the rebuke and said 
humbly : 

“What is he like?—I will look him up 
if I may.” 

“What is he like??? she ruminated, dis- 
regarding the remainder of the proposi- 
tion. “I only know what he could not 
help being,—very brave and—and big, 
you know, and—masterful, I think and 
gentle, too. He is already an ideal to 
many people.” 

“Has he blue eyes and a softly curling 
beard and longish hair parted in the mid- 
dle?” I asked. 

She rose scornfully. 

“By no means!—He was—the very 
nicest boy I ever knew!” 

Boy! The very word opened a great 
gulf between us. I, gray at the temples, 
scarred, world-worn, battered,—I, on one 
side of the gulf and on the other Beauty 
and the Boy. That was pretty much what 
I had to expect thereafter. I shook off 
this mental lapse into moral cowardice 
and looked down at Miss Modernity, who 
stood looking over the gallery rail, her 
hands resting thereon, and wondered if 
all women now wore their hair parted and 
drawn low in such a knot. I hoped they 
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did. I had the sensation of discovering a 
thing more rare than the one I had gone 
in search of. 

“What was your ex-fiancée: like?” she 
said suddenly. 

“A sturdy little thing with reddish hair 
and freckles on her nose,” I said, noticing 
Miss Modernity’s slim, lissome lines. 

“And her name?” she pursued, evi- 
dently with a kind intention to keep me to 
the subject most interesting. 

‘Her name was Betty.” 

“T do not know any girl by that name.” 
She unfurled a fan of white feathers, 
waving it distractingly between us, while 
I was realizing that this was the kind of 
woman, whose youth combined grace, 
control, beauty, wit and gentle percep- 
tion, to make a man’s life and keep him 
clean. All this passed through my mind 
with sudden light and I said, stopping 
short, “I have not been duly presented 
to you. I am Everett O’Rall, of—” 

“Of a score of brave battles,’ she 
smiled up at me, “I recognized you when 
you came up the stairs, even before you 
spoke to me, or do you think I should be 
here with you?” 

I put my glasses on again, perplexedly 
scrutinizing the humor of those frank, 
gray eyes, as a voice broke upon us. 


the-woods, weleome home” 


-You wild man-of- 
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“My father!” she said, and I turned to 
face an old friend. 

“O’Rall!—You wild man-of-the-woods, 
welcome home! We've had a search-war- 
rant out for you! The Governor wants 
you to receive with him at ten. Might 
have known I'd find you with Elizabeth!” 

“Elizabeth!” I was stumbling manlike 
before the complexities of feminine transi- 
tions,—the low knot of brown hair, the 
womanly contour of figure, the grace, the 
aplomb,—then her laugh murmured to- 
ward me delightedly. 
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““No,—Betty !—Oh, I could not help 
it,—it was too funny!” 

“Miss Modernity, Miss Modernity, 
how could you?” I said. Her eyes grew 
softer. 

“I wanted to know if you had forgotten 
me,—if—” suddenly her hand slipped in 
mine with a breathless aside, “Oh, Rally,. 
you old owl, I am so glad!—So glad,— 
come to-morrow !—Please!” 

I read Miss Modernity’s eyes, and left 
her with my face turned toward a glad 
to-morrow. 


FROM KELLY’S 


By J. V. Z. Belden 


The man looked down into the 
earnest eyes of the girl as she sat 
in the shadow of a palm in the conserva- 
tory at the Morrison’s. Strains of music 
from the ball-room fell on unheeding ears 
and she sighed as she looked up at him. 
“T can not turn back now, Everett,” she 
said. “Ever since that day I spent down 
on the east side I have looked at life from 
a different standpoint. A message came 
to me then and = must listen. For a year 
I have been preparing myself to take my 
part in this work. To-morrow I take pos- 
session of what is called a model flat, and 
I hope to teach those poor little children 
something besides the three R’s. To tell 
them how to take a little sunshine into 
their dismal homes.” She looked like some 
fair saint with her face illumined with 
love of humanity. 

“Might I venture to suggest that there 
is plenty of room for sunshine in an old 
house up the Avenue,” said the man wist- 
fully. 

The girl looked up quickly—Don’t, 
Everett, give me six months to sce what I 
can do—then I will answer the question 
you asked me last night.” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” he said, “you 


| Gear it up, dear—” 


do not know how I hate to have you go 
down there. My sympathy with the great 
unwashed is not deep enough for me to be 
willing to have you mingle with them. 
Then, to be quite honest, I have found 
them rather a happy lot.” 

“Listen, Everett,” said the girl, “Come 
down to me a month from to-night and I 
will show you that I am right and you are 
wrong.” 

“A whole month!” the man protested. 

“Yes, a whole month—” 


The sun was shining into the front 
windows of a room on the first floor of a 
high tenement down on the east side. A 
snow-white bed stood far enough from 
the wall to allow it to be made up with 
perfect ease. In front of it stood a screen 
covered with pretty chintz; white muslin 
curtains hung at the windows; everything 
was spotless from the kalsomined ceiling 
to the oiled floors where a few bright- 
colored rugs made walking possible. As 
Katherine Anderson explained to some 
scoffing friends who came down to take 
luncheon with her. 

“Everything is clean and in its proper 
place and the object-lesson is invaluable 
to these poor children. If you go into 
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their homes you will find that the bed is a 
bundle of rags in some dark closet while 
the front room is kept for company. Here 
I show them how easily this sunny room 
is made into a sitting-room by putting 
that screen in front of the bed and then 
there is a healthful place to sleep. You 
may think that I am over-enthusiastic but 
I enjoy my classes and I assure you they 
are all day long, for besides the usual 
schoolroom work we have cooking classes, 
physical culture, nature classes and little 
talks about all sorts of things. I have 
one girl who I know is going tobe a great 
novelist, she has such an imagination,” 
said Katherine. “Her big sister always 
has a duplicate of anything of mine the 
child happens to admire, and the other 
day she came rushing in with the tale that 
‘burgulars’ had broken into their house 
the night before and stolen twenty bottles 
of ketchup and ‘some preserts.’ ” 

“Had they?” asked the guest. “What 
peculiar taste in burglary !” 

“No,” laughed Katherine; “she has no 
big sister and their house is one back 
room four flights up.” 

Four weeks had passed since the Mor- 
rison dinner, and Katherine was tired. 
Then, too, she was not altogether ‘sure 
that her mission was a success. Was she 
wishing for the fleshpots of upper Fifth 
Avenue, or was it just physical weariness 
that would pass with the night? She had 
sent off a note in the morning: 


“My Dear Everett—The work of the 
mode] flat is still in existence, and it is al- 
most a month—a whole month. On Satur- 
day afternoon I am expecting some of the 
mothers to come and tell me what they 
think of the work we are doing for their 
children. They will probably be gone by 
five o’clock, and if you care to come down 
at that time I might be induced to go out 
to dinner with you. Don’t bother about a 
chaperon. As I feel now, I could chap- 
erone a chorus girl myself. 

“Cordially, 
“KATHERINE.” 
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Whether the meeting at Mrs. Kelly’s 
had been called together by engraved 
cards, by postals, or simply by shrieking 
from one window to another,. I do not 
know, but there was evidently some ex- 
citement, some deep feeling: which needed 
expression among the little crowd of 
women in the fourth floor, back. 

“I tell ye,” shouted Mrs. Kelly, to 
make herself heard above the din of many 
voices, “I tell ye, we must organize, an’ 
Tim Kelly himself says it. Only last 
Satady night, an’ him swearin’ wid 
hunger, an’ me faintin’ wid the big wash 
I had up the Avenoo, what did we come 
home to but hull wheat bred an’ ags olla 
Beckymell. There stood my Katy, wid 
her han’s on her hips a-sayin’ as ‘teacher 
said’ them things was nourishiner than 
b’iled cabbage. Well, Tim was that mad 
he broke every plate on the table an’ then 
went and drank hisself stiff in Casey’s 
saloon.” 

“An’ what do ye think,” cried Mrs. 
McGinniss, as Mrs. Kelly stopped for 
breath, “the other night, when me an’ 
some frinds was comin’ in for a quiet ave- 
nin’, we found my Ellen Addy had hauled 
the bed into the front room, an’ she an’ 
the young ones was all asleep, an’ up to 
the winders was my best petticut cut in 
two. When I waked her up she whined, 
‘Teacher says it ain’t healthy to sleep in 
back.’ Did ye ever hear the like of that? 
an’ every blessed one of them kids born 
there !” 

“Now, wha’ d’ye think o’ that?” mur- 
murcd the crowd. 

Mrs. Kelly caught her breath and be- 
gan again. “I’ve axed ye to come here be- 
cause teacher sent word that she’d like 
the mothers to come of a Satady and tell 
her how they liked what she was doin’ for 
the young ones. Tim says as they sends 
a committee from men’s meetings, and I 
think if Mrs. McGinniss, Mrs. McGraw 
and me was to riprisint this gatherin’ we 
could tell her how we all feels.” 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the 
model flat was in perfect order, while the 
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little servant, called “friend” by Miss An- 
derson, waited in her spotless apron to 
answer the bell. Another object-lesson 
for the mothers who were expected. The 
bell rang and three women walked soberly 
into the little hall. 

“TI am so glad to see you, Mrs. Kelly, 
and you, Mrs. McGinniss.” She hesitated 
at the third name. 

“°Tis Mrs. McGraw,” said Mrs. Kelly 
in a deep bass voice. 

“Bring the tea, Louisa,” said Miss An- 
derson, ‘‘and then after that I want to 
show you how pleasant my home is here.” 

Mrs. Kelly gave a sniff. “Hum, yes- 
sum, it’s sunny, but I’ve seen your home 
up town, and it’s beyond the likes of me 
to see why you’re down here at all, at all.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. McGinniss, ‘an’ I’ve 
come to say that you’d better stay up 
there an’ stop teachin’ my childer about 
their insides. I’m tired of hearin’ ‘I can’t 
eat this an’ I can’t eat that, cause teacher 
says there ain’t no food walue’. An’ 
there’s Mrs. Polinski, down the street, 
says she’ll have no more foolishness.” 

Mrs. Kelly had caught her breath 
again. Her Rebecca ‘“‘come home only 
yestidy an’ cut all the stitches in Ikey’s 
clo’es, an’ him sewed up for the winter.” 

Just then a woman with a shawl over 
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her head came in without knocking. With 
a nod to the three women, she faced the 
teacher. “Now, I’d like to know one 
thing,” she said; “you sent my Josie 
home this morning to wash the patchouly 
offen her hair; now, I want to know just 
one thing—does she come here to be smelt 
or to be learnt?” 

“There’s another thing, too,” said Mrs. 
Kelly ; “I want that physical torture busi- 
ness stopped. The young ones are tearin’ 
all their clo’es off, an’ it’s got to be 
stopped!” 

Katherine looked a little dazed and her 
voice trembled a bit as_ she said: 
*Wouldn’t you like to look at the flat?” 

“No, Miss, we wouldn’t,” said Mrs. 
Kelly. “You’re a nice young woman, and 
you don’t mean no harm, but it’s the 
sinse av the committee that you’re buttin’ 
in. Good day to ye.” And they filed 
slowly out. 

Katherine, with cheeks aflame, turned 
toward the door. There was a suspicious 
twinkle in Landon’s eyes as he said. 

“Are you quite ready for dinner, 
dear?” 

There was a little break in her voice, 
and she gave him both her hands. 

“Quite ready for—for anything, Ever- 
ett.” 


Soberly into the ball" 


MELINDA’S HUMOROUS STORY 


By May McHenry 


ELINDA was dejected. She told 

herself that she was groping in 

the vale of despair, that life was 

a vast,‘ gray, echoing void. She decided 

that ambition was dead—a case of starva- 

tion; that friendship had slipped through 

too eagerly grasping fingers; that love— 
ah, love!— 

“You’d better take a dose of blue- 
mass,” her aunt suggested when she had 
sighed seven times dolefully at the tea 
table. 

“Not blue-mass. Any other kind of 
mass you please, but not blue,” Melinda 
shuddered absently. 

No; she was not physically ill; the 
trouble was deeper—soul sickness, acute, 
threatening to become chronic, that defied 
allopathic doses of favorite and other 
philosophers, that would not yield even to 
hourly repetition of the formula handed 
down from her grandmother—“If you 
can not have what you want, try to want 
what you have.” Yet she could lay her 
finger on no bleeding heart-wound, on no 
definite cause. It was true that the deeply 
analytical, painstakingly interesting his- 
torical novel on which she had worked all 
winter had been sent back from the pub- 
lishers with a briefly polite note of thanks 
and regrets; but as she had never ex- 
pected anything else, that could not de- 
press her. Also, the slump in G. C. Cop- 
per stock had forced her to give up her 
long-planned southern trip and even to 
forego the consolatory purchase of a 
spring gown; but she had a mind that 
could soar above flesh-pot disappoint- 
ments. Then, the Reverend John Gra- 
ham ;—but what John Graham did or said 
was nothing—absolutely nothing, to her. 

So Melinda clenched her hands and 
moaned in the same key with the east 
wind and told the four walls of her room 
that she could not endure it; she must do 
something. Then it was, that in a flash of 


inspiration, it came to her—she would 
write a humorous story. 

The artistic fitness of the idea pleased 
her. She had always understood that 
humorists were marked by a deep-dyed 
melancholy, that the height of unhappi- 
ness was a vantage-ground from which to 
view the joke of existence. She would test 
the dictum; now, if ever, she would write 
humorously. The material was at hand, 
seething and crowding in her mind, in 
fact—the monumental dullness and com- 
placent narrowness of the villagers, the 
egoism, the conceit, the bland shepherd- 
of-his-flock pomposity of John Graham. 
What more could a humorist desire? Yes; 
she would write. 

Thoughts came quick and fast; words 
flowed in a fiery stream like lava that 
glows and rushes and curls and leaps 
down the mountain, sweeping all obstacles 
aside. (The figure did not wholly please 
Melinda, for everybody knows how dull 
and gray and uninteresting lava is when 
it cools, but she had no time to bother 
with another.) She felt the exultation, 
the joy and uplifting of spirit that is the 
reward—usually, alas, the sole reward— 
of the writer in the work of creation. 

Then before the lava had time to cool 
she sent the story to the first magazine on 
her list with a name beginning with “A.” 
It was her custom to send them that way, 
though sometimes with a desire to be im- 
partial she commenced at “Z” and went 
up the list. 

At the end of two weeks the wind had 
ceased blowing from the east. Melinda 
decided that though life for her must be 
gray, echoing, void, yet would she make 
an effort for the joy of others. She would 
lift herself above the depression that en- 
folded her even as the buoyant hyacinths 
were cleaving their dark husks and lifting 
up the beauty and fragrance of their 
hearts to solace passers-by. Therefore 
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she ceased parting her hair in the middle 
and ordered a simple little frock from 
D ’s—hyacinth blue voile with a lin- 
ing that should whisper and rustle like the 
glad winds whisking away last year’s 
leaves. 

Then the day came when she strolled 
carelessly and unexpectantly down the 
village street to the post-office and there 
received a letter that bore on the upper 
left hand corner of the envelope the name 
of the magazine first on her list begin- 
ning with “A.” A chill passed along 
Melinda’s spine. That humorous story— 
Could this mean?—It was too horrible to 
contemplate. 

She took a short cut through the 
orchard and as she walked she tore off a 
corner and peeped into the envelope. Yes, 
there was a pale-blue slip of paper with 
serrated edges. She leaned against a 
Baldwin apple-tree to think. 

How true it is that one should be pre- 
pared for the unexpected. Melinda had 
sent out many manuscripts freighted with 
tingling hopes and eager aspirations and 
with the postage stamps that insured 
their prompt return; how was she to 
know, by what process of reasoning could 
she infer that this, that had been offered 
simply from force of habit, would be re- 
tained in exchange for an asthetically 
tinted check? She anathematized the 
magazine editor. (That seems the proper 
thing to do with editors.) She wanted to 
know what business he had to keep that 
story after having led her to believe that 
it was his unbreakable custom to send 
them back. It was deception, she told the 
swelling Baldwin buds, base, deep-dyed, 
subtle deception. After baiting her on 
with his little, pink, printed rejection 
slips, he suddenly sprung a wicked trap. 

It was some time before Melinda grew 
calm enough to read the editorial Ictter. 
It ran: 

“Dear Madam—We are glad to have 
your tender and delicately sympathetic 
picture of village life. There is a note of 
true sentiment and a generous apprecia- 
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tion of homely virtue marking this story 

for which we desire to add an especial 

word of praise. Check enclosed. 
“Very truly yours, 

“The Editor of A 

Melinda sank limply on the bleached, 
last year’s grass at the foot of the tree. 
“Tender and delicately sympathetic pic- 
ture’—“Generous appreciation!” She 
laughed feebly. The editor was pleased 
to be facetious. Having a fine sense of 
humor himself he showed his realization 
of the story by acknowledging it in the 
same vein of subtle satire. 

She reread the letter and unfolded the 
slip of paper with serrated edges with 
changing emotions. After all it was not 
such a very bad story. She permitted her- 
self to recall how humorous it was, how 
cleverly and keenly it laid bare the ridicu- 
lous, the unexpected, how it scintillated 
with wit and abounded in droll and subtle 
distinctions and descriptions—all—all at 
the expense of her nearest relatives and 
her dearest friends. 

Melinda thought she would return the 
check and demand that her story be sent 
back to her or destroyed; but, reflecting 
that Punch’s advice is applicable to other 
things than matrimony and suicide, she 
didn’t. She resolutely put her literary 
Frankenstein behind her. She reasoned 
that in all probability the story would not 
be published during the lifetime of any of 
the originals of the characters ; that even 
if the worst came to the worst, Mossdale 
was likely to remain in ignorance that 
would be blissful. The villagers were not 
wont to waste time on the printed word; 
in fact, such was the profundity of their 
unenlightenment, few of them had heard 
of the magazine with a name beginning 
with “A.” Even John Graham paid little 
attention to the secular periodicals; be- 
sides, if absolutely necessary, John’s at- 
tention might be diverted. 

So Melinda went away on a visit. Her 
health demanded it. The doctor was un- 
able to name her malady, but she herself 
diagnosed it as magazinitis. 
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Toward fall Melinda, entirely recov- 
ered, returned to Mossdale. Entirely re- 
covered, yet she turned cold, unseeing 
eyes on the newsboy when he passed 
through the car with his towering load of 
varicolored periodicals, and rather than 
be forced to the final resort of the unac- 
companied traveler, she welcomed the ad- 
vent of an acquaintance possessed of volu- 
bility of an ejaculatory, eruptive variety. 
After many gentle jets and spurts of gos- 
sip much remained to be 
told, as the lady hastily 
gathered up her impedi- 
menta preparatory to 
alighting at her home 
station. 

“How like me in the 
joy of seeing you, to for- 
get! Whata sweet, clever 
story! And to think of 
you having something 
published in ‘A——’! I 


: “It was gone 
hever was more surprised 


time before 


than when Mr. Ferguson eee 
brought home the maga- areca the 


zine. Those delicious —@ditoriel kiter’ 
Mossdale people! I could 
not endure that the dear 
things should not see and 
know atonce. The lovely 
hamlet is so—so remote, 
and I knew you were trav- 
eling. Whata pleasure to 
send them half a dozen 
copies that very evening! 
—Yes, porter, that, too— Do run down 
to see me soon, dear— Now do. Good-by!” 

Melinda summoned the news-boy and 
bought the latest number of the magazine 
with a name beginning with “A.” She 
turned to the list of “Contents” with 
feverish anxiety, then the book slid from 
her nerveless fingers. Her humorous story 
had been given to an eager public. She 
leaned back and gazed out at the flying 
telegraph poles and fields. Even the 
worthiest, the gravest, the finest, she re- 
flected, has a face, that if seen in a ccr- 
tain light, will flash out the ignus fatuus 
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of the ridiculous; but it is not usually 
considered the office of friendship to turn 
on the betraying light. Oh, well, her rela- 
tives would forgive in time. Relatives 
have to forgive. It was unfortunate that 
John Graham was not a relative. “Onc 
thing, I know now how much Mrs. Fergu- 
son cares because I got those six votes 
ahead of her for the Thursday Club presi- 
dency— Half a dozen copies!’ Melinda 
said aloud as she caught sight of the spire 
of the Mossdale Church. 

Her Uncle Joe met her 
at the station and kissed 
her for the first time since 
she had put on long 
dresses. Notwithstanding 
afoolish prejudice against 
tobacco juice Melinda re- 
ceived the salute in a 
meek and contrite spirit. 

“Notice how many cit- 
izens were hanging 
around underfoot on the 
depot platform—so as 
you kinder had to stop 
and shake hands to get 
?em out o’ the way?” 
Uncle Joe queried as he 
turned the colts heads 
toward home. 

Melinda had noticed. 
“I suppose they came out 
to see the train come in,” 
she suggested. 

“Nope; not exactly.” 
Uncle Joe explained, “Looking out for 
automobiles and flying air-ships have made . 
trains of cars seem mighty common up this 
way. Nope; the folks was out on account 
of you a-comin’.” 

“Me?” Having a guilty conscience 
Melinda glanced backward apprehen- 
sively and made a motion as though to 
dodge a missile. 

“Yep; and you'll find a lot of the rela- 
tions at the house a-waitin’ for you.” 

“Why—what—? Now look here, 
Uncle Joe, there is no occasion to be fool- 
ish about a little—” 
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“Foolish? Now, mebby some would call 
it foolish, but us folks up the creek here 
we can’t help feelin’ set up some over 
findin’ out we have a second Milton or a 
Mrs. Stowe in the fambly.” 

Melinda looked at her relative’s concave 
profile in sick suspicion. Was the trail of 
the serpent over them all? But no, Uncle 
Joe was beaming mildly with the satis- 
faction of having shown that although 
the literary hemisphere was the unknown 
land, he had heard of a mountain and a 
minor elevation or two; he was, as she had 
always believed, incapable of satire. 

For once Melinda was speechless. But 
Uncle Joe was likely to be fluent when he 
got started. He cleared his throat and 
turned mild, suffused, half-shamed blue 
eyes on his shrinking niece. “Yes, your 
piece has come out in the paper, Melindy, 
and your folks are all-fired pleased with 
you. I told Lucy this morning I wisht 
your poor Pap could come back to earth 
for just this one day.” 

“Ah-h!? Melinda took a firm grip on 
the side of the buggy. “But I guess 
you’ll have to write another right off. 
There is some jealousy amongst them that 
aren’t in it,” Uncle Joe went on. “I told 
em you couldn’t put the whole connection 
in or it would read like a list of ‘them 
present’ at a surprise party. Your Aunt 
Lucy, she’s just as tickled as a hen with 
three chickens.” The old man chuckled. 
“There it is all down in black and white 
just like it happened, only different, 
about her spasm of economy when she 
was cleanin? away Mary Emmeline’s 
medicine bottles and couldn’t bear to 
throw away what was left over, but up 
and took it all herself in one powerful 
mixed dose to save it, and had to have the 
doctor with a stomach-pump to cure her 
of spasms, what wasn’t so economical 
after all. It’s her picture tickles her 
most.” 

“Oh!” said Melinda. 

“Yes, you know the picture is as slim 
as a girl in her first pair o” cossets a- 
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standin’ on a chair a-reachin’ bottles off 
a top shelf, and your Aunt Lucy’s that 
hefty she hain’t stood on a chair for ten 
years for fear ’twould break down, and 
she’s had to trust the top shelf to the 
hired girl. I guess when she goes to 
Heaven she’ll want to stop on the way up 
and fix that top shelf to suit her. So she 
just sits and looks at that picture and 
smiles and smiles. She likes my whiskers, 
too. Yes, she’s always wanted me to wear 
whiskers ever since we was married, but 
we never was a whiskery fambly and they 
wouldn’t seem to grow no thicker than 
your Uncle Josh’s corn when he planted 
it one grain to the hill. But there I am 
in the picture in the paper with real bibli- 
cal whiskers reachin’ to the bottom o’ my 
vest.” 

Uncle Joe cleared his throat and 
glanced sideways at his niece again. “I 
want to tell you, Melindy, that I am real 
obleeged to you for makin’ me one of the 
main ones in the piece with a lot to say. 
Your Aunt Lucy says ’twas only right 
and proper, me bein’? your nighest kin 
and you livin’ with us; but I told her 
there was so many others that was smarter 
and more the story-paper kind, that I 
thought it showed real good feelin’ on 
your part; ‘yes, I did—G’up, there, 
Ginger!—Then I kind o’ thought I’d 
warn you, too, Melindy, that they all are 
just a-dyin’ to hear you say who “The 
Preacher’ is. He’s the only one we 
couldn’t quite place.” 

Melinda took the little bottle of smell- 
ing salts from her bag and held it to her 
nose. 

“Yes,” Uncle Joe went on, “the others 
was easy identified because you had 
named the names; but him you just called 
‘The Preacher’ all the way through. 
Some says it’s the Reverend Graham kind 
of toned down and trimmed up like things 
you see in the moonlight on a summer 
night. But I told them the Reverend Gra- 
ham is a nice enough chap, but that that 
extra-fine, way-up preacher fellow in the 
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story must be some stranger you knew 
from off and didn’t give his name, because 
you didn’t rightly know what it was. I 
thought, even if you was so soft on Rev- 
erend Graham as to see him in that illu- 
sory, moony light, that about the 
stranger from off was the right and 
proper thing for me, being your uncle, 
to say any way. So if you want to keep 
it dark about ‘The Preacher’ you can just 
talk about a stranger from off.” 

“T will, Uncle Joe—dear Uncle Joe.” 


“Her Uncle Joe met her 
at the Sration” 


Melinda exclaimed gratefully as they 
stopped in front of the gate. 

Melinda greeted her relatives with a 
warmth and enthusiasm that embarrassed 
and made them suspicious. She was not 
usually so complacent, so solicitous for 
the health and progress of offspring; 
above all she was not usually so loth to 
talk about herself. She acted as though 
she had never written a story, yet three 
copies of it were spread open under her 
nose, one on the piano, one on the parlor 
table, one on the sideboard—all open at 
the passage about “The Preacher.” 

The relatives retired in disgust. With 
the departure of the last one Melinda 
seized a magazine and fled to the orchard. 
She would read that story herself. As 
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she turned the leaves she caught sight of 
a manly form carefully climbing the 
fence. She dropped the periodical and 
stood on it, gazing up pensively into the 
well-laden boughs of the Baldwin. 

The Reverend Graham took her hands 
in a strong ministerial squeeze. 

“It is very good of you to come to see 
me so soon after my return,” she faltered. 

“Good—Melinda! Do you think I 
could help coming?” he ejaculated. “I 
can not tell you—words are inadequate 
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to express what I feel,” he went on,— 
“the deep gratitude, the humility, the 
wonder, the triumph, the determination, 
with God’s aid, to live up to the high ideal 
you have set forth in your wonderful 
story. You have seen the latent qualities, 
the nobler potentialities; you have shown 
me to myself. Melinda! Do not think 
that I do not appreciate the difficulties of 
this hour for you. I know how your heart 
is shrinking, how your delicate maidenly 
modesty is up in arms. But Melinda, you 
know! you know! Dear Melinda!” 

“TI am glad you understand me, John.” 

“Understand you!” The Reverend 
Graham could restrain himself no longer. 
He swept her into his arms, appropriat- 
ing his own. 
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Melinda remained fhere quiescently 
leaning against his shoulder, because 
there seemed nothing else to do, also be- 
cause it was a broad and comfortable 
shoulder against which to lean. “I am 
done for,” she reflected. “Now I will 
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never dare to confess that I was trying to 
be humorous.” 

Then she reached up a hand and 
touched the Preacher’s face timidly. His 
cheek was wet. “Why John—John/” she 
whispered. 


THE TRIUMPH 


By Katharine M. Roof 


68 NCE twain we did roam. I walk 
now alone.’” 


The accompaniment broke off 
with unexpected abruptness. 

“Nem, nein—not so. That is not the 
climax! You sing forte on roam and what 
then is left for false? The climax comes 
so—” With the wreck of a once beautiful 
voice Mme. Behnke demonstrated: 
‘Once twain we did roam, I walk now 

alone. 

My love is false—I would I were 

dead.’ ” 

The girl who had been singing met her 
teacher’s German frenzy with an impas- 
sive face. She started again without at- 
tempted excuse: 

“ “My love is false—” 

At the ascending note her voice broke 
and Madame’s hands left the key-board 
with the crash of disaster. She leaned 
back in her chair, flushed, prostrated. A 
girl who was sitting by the window listen- 
ing and waiting, came forward and began 
to fan her solicitously. The offending 
pupil coughed explanatively. After a 
moment of labored breathing the singing 
teacher looked up pathetically. 

“It vas that break.” She passed her 
hand over her forehead with a gesture of 
impotence and despair. She turned tragic 
eyes upon the singer. “After so long I 
have vorked with you and not yet can I 
trust you.” Her voice rose. “You do not 
think—you do not care. Your head I be- 
lieve is made of vood.” 

The pupil thus addressed shifted her 
weight from one foot to the other. Her 


eyes fell after a minute, but otherwise she 
did not change expression. She was a tall 
girl, heavily and rather clumsily built. 
She had coarse, brilliant red hair and red 
lips whose fullness suggested both stu- 
pidity and materialism. Her dark eyes 
had a certain soulless, heavy-lidded 
beauty. Her hands were thick and her 
large feet were shabbily shod. Her dress, 
while not untidy, betrayed the bourgeoise 
as conclusively as her face. 

A few minutes later, Madame’s difficult 
calm having been sufficiently restored, the 
song began again and proceeded without 
interruption. When it was finished there 
was a moment of silence save for the 
teacher’s inarticulate ejaculation. 

“There is a fortune in that voice,” ex- 
claimed a fashionably dressed woman who 
had come into the studio during the last 
notes. 

“Tt’s like molasses—thick, slow mo- 
lasses the way it comes in the winter time, 
ain’t it,” exclaimed a small sallow girl in 
a red flannel shirt-waist, who diffused a 
faint aroma of fry. 

“Tt is like a ’cello,” said a delicate-look- 
ing girl who sat at the window—she who 
had wielded the soothing fan. 

“It makes you feel queer, say, doesn’t 
it?” remarked a girl in a picture hat and 
a dusty black toilette containing touches 
of deep pink ribbon and white tulle. She 
looked around with a smile of intimate ac- 
quaintanceship. “You kind of feel it in- 
side; it’s queer.” 

The singer looked from one to the 
other of: her appreciators and smiled a 
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slow smile. She stood by the piano until 
Madame dismissed her with a curt ges- 
ture, and then went over to the chair 
where her wraps were deposited and be- 
gan rolling up her music. When she had 
left the room with an awkward intention 
of general adieu, the well-dressed woman 
spoke to the fair-haired girl: 

“Who is she?” 

“Lisa Horwitz.” 

“Jewish?” 

“Yes. Russian-Jew-American! Madam 
Behnke is educating her for the opera, 
but she will make her debut, of course, in 
concert.” 

“Ah, indeed ; soon ?”’ 

“In the Spring, I fancy.” 

“She has a wonderful voice.” 

“Oh, yes, a phenomenal voice.” 

“But she is so heavy like an ochs,” con- 
tributed Madame from the piano-stool, 
where she was making notes in lead-pencil 
on a sheet of music. “I have to drive 
her !” 

“She will make a pile of money all 
right,” observed the girl with the picture 
hat. 

“That’s what she will,’ returned the 
girl in the red shirt-waist with a sigh. 

“She will be famous,” said the fair- 
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haired girl dreamily. She had a sweet but 
very small voice herself. 

“Ah, you Americans!” cried Madame 
bitterly, “you think of nothing but the 
money and the celebrity. Some day when 
you have had a little education in nobler 
ideals, then, perhaps, you vill begin to 
know what art means. Miss 
Goldstein, I am ready.” 

The owner of the picture hat arose, 
loosened her collar and, at a sign from 
the piano, attacked an exercise in a voice 
of unexpectedly charming quality. 

Alone, at the end of the day, Madame 
Behnke sank into her chair with the re- 
laxation of complete exhaustion. Jennie, 
the young German-American girl who 
served her as secretary, accountant and 
memory came in the room with a timid 
offer of tea. The Madame was rather a 
terrible old woman and Jennie lived in 
wholesome fear of her. 

“Lisa sang beautifully to-day,” she 


. ventured. 


“Ziemlich gut.” 

“It is such a beautiful voice—” 

“Ach, ja,” Madame shook her head im- 
patiently. “The voice is all right.” 

“Do you think she can come out in the 
Spring?” 


The singer lacked from one 
to the other of her 
appreciators and smiled 
a slow snile” 
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“If she is ever ready! She is with me 
six years now already.” A shadow passed 
over the worn old face. “Gott! How I 
have worked with that girl. With my 
own blood and brain I have worked. 
Sometimes I think in her head is not 
brains but stones !”” 

“You will give her your name, Ma- 
dame?” 

“Yes.” Madame sank back listlessly. 
Suddenly she broke out again passion- 
ately: “That my art shall live in my 
name I have vorked. But I vork, I vork 
and there is nothing—nothing, not grati- 
tude nor recognition. I, to whom Wagner 
has said, ‘you vill be someday the great- 
est of Brunhildes.? He say so—and kiss 
my hand—‘No one else have so great a 
voice like you-—and the next year with 
the sickness it is gone—all gone. I, who 
have been the friend of Lizst, of Wagner, 
of Von Buelow, to live so alone in this 
dirty city that thinks only of money—all 
the time of money—and no one to care or 
understand. I am but one sing- 
ing teacher to teach stupid girls who do 
not care or know or feel—who will not 
vork—no one knows so well the secret to 
sing as I can teach. That at least can I 
leave behind. But with no pupil to prove 
me who will know? I grow old and I am 
tired; and soon I vill die and no one vill 
know or remember.” The old woman’s 
voice broke. Her chest was rising and 
falling spasmodically, her face working, 
—grotesque, pathetic, in its emotion. 
The young girl looked at her with parted 
lips and awed eyes. Madame, catching 
sight of her, turned her face abruptly to 
the window. 

“You may go, Jennie. I need nothing.” 

Lisa Horwitz, the daughter of a He- 
brew butcher, decently and_ severely 
brought up by a conscientious Scotch 
mother, had a certain trained submissive- 
ness in the matter of work in spite of an 
innate laziness. Material and unimagina- 
tive, she associated the idea of music with 
the discomfort of discipline and so rather 
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disliked than took pleasure in her study, 
classing it in her mind with mending and 
house work. Her voice having been dis- 
covered by her father, he had taken her 
from teacher to teacher in the search for 
one who would undertake her training 
without recompense; and so she had fallen 
into the hands of Madame Behnke. With- 
out possessing either musical feeling or 
musical intelligence, Lisa was mysteri- 
ously able to give the effect of it in her 
singing. Perhaps it was merely that it 
was possible for her to imitate closely her 
teacher’s illustrations. Her slowness in 
the mastery of technique had driven Ma- 
dame almost to despair. Yet with the as- 
sistance and collusion of the ambitious 
parents the strong-willed German woman 
had forced the sluggish Lisa up the steeps 
of achievement. Such social relations as 
obtained in her class the girl had been 
rigidly withheld from; and, mind and 
brain moving slowly, any instinct to at- 
tract that may have lain dormant in her 
was still unawakened. So slowly and al- 
most passively she had acquired the es- 
sential training and at last her debut was 
arranged for. 

The night of the concert came. Ma- 
dame, attired in purple and black bro- 
cade, fat, perspiring, unlovely, her gray 
hair fantastically curled in a fashion of 
by-gone German taste, sat at the piano 
to play her pupil’s accompaniments. She 
was tragically nervous. Lisa, in shim- 
mering yellow crepe,—fashionably, artis- 
tically dressed for the first time in her life, 
—was not at all nervous, although she 
had more color than usual and there was 
an unwonted sparkle in her shallow eyes. 
Lisa was never nervous, but Madame had 
feared that at this crucial moment she 
might be. Even now, as her hands were 
about to strike the opening chords, she 
looked at the girl distrustingly: not one 
whit less the bourgeoise in her trailing silk 
than in her every-day woolen dress—yet 
the clinging gold-colored stuff disclosed 
startlingly the coarse, vivid beauty of her. 
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She stood before her hearers with a cer- 
tain heavy, drooping repose that gave 
an effect of simplicity. 

She sang “Im Herbst,” two other Franz 
songs, and a group of Schubert, Schu- 
mann and Brahm’s songs, and, last of all, 
“Triume.” After each number the ap- 
plause increased until it swelled into an 
ovation at the last. Then Lisa sang an 
encore : 

“The sweetest flower that blows I give 
you as we part— 

For you it is a rose. To me it is my 
heart—” 

and sang it with exaggerated expression. 

The house was uproarious with enthu- 
siasm. Madame was furious: “Like con- 
cert hall—after all I say to her,” she mut- 
tered. 

A dark man, thick-necked and authori- 
tative, pushed his.way through the crowd 
to the ante-room, and worked his way to- 
ward Lisa, who was talking with the vio- 
lin-obligatoist. 

“It is Gerry,” whispered one pupil to 
another. “Look at him—he is talking 
with her—he is engaging her—” The 
manager was looking at Lisa with admira- 
tion, repellant, obvious, unmistakable. 
Her color had deepened. Her heavy red 
hair had fallen low upon her forehead. 
She turned to him with her slow smile, 
looking at him from under half-closed 
eyelids. 

In the background, buffeted, brushed 
aside by the crowd, was Madame Behnke. 
Her pride would not let her step nearer 
to Lisa uninvited, but she was listening 
eagerly. Only fragments of their con- 
versation reached her. One of her pupils 
ran up hurriedly. 

“He has engaged her—he has engaged 
her already, Madame! Her career is 
made. He says so. She is to go to Ger- 
many and sing Isolde and then she will 
come back and sing in the opera here. 
He says she will be the greatest Isolde 
ever heard. He says there is not another 
such voice in opera—” 


The girl ran off and Madame moved 
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a few steps nearer to Lisa, within full 
sight of her; but Lisa was listening to 
the impressario with eyes now upraised, 
now downcast, and did not see her teacher. 
A moment longer Madame stood upon the 
outskirts waiting. Once she said Lisa’s 
name; but Lisa did not hear. Then with 
a dignity, despite her awkward weight, 
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“Look: at hum-he is talkong” 
to her -he 1s engaging her —" 


the singing teacher made her way out of 
the room. She went alone into the dress- 
ing-room to collect her wraps, and joined 
the thinning crowd that was leaving the 
hall. She pulled open the big outer door 
with difficulty; it drove back heavily and 
ejected her rudely into the cold, windy 
street. She stood a moment, dazed among 
the confusion of cab calls, her gray hair 
blown out in streams by the wind. A man 
came up and took her carriage number, 
but he was gone so long that she went 
herself among the cabmen, questioning 
them sharply, wearily, ineffectually. At 
last she turned decidedly and walked to- 
ward Broadway and waited shivering for 
the car. 
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At her own door, her stiff fingers could 
not manage the latch key, and she was 
obliged to ring the bell. She waited long 
before Jennie came yawning and shading 
her eyes from the light to let her in. 
With scant greeting Madame brushed 
past the girl and went up into her sttting- 
room. The fire was out and the gas 
turned low. She sat down by the window 
and looked down into the deserted street. 
The electric lights flickered, and there 
was the occasional crescendo and diminu- 
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endo of passing footsteps. After a time 
she became aware of Jennie’s timid pres- 
ence in the doorway. ¢ 

6 it was a success, Ma- 
dame?” 

“Yes it was a success. She 
has now her opportunity. She alone can 
spoil it. You need not wait, Jennie.” 

Jennie stole softly away and shut the 
door; and the woman whose hand Wagner 
had kissed sat alone in the cold and dark- 
ness. 


A FALL FROM GRACE 


By Cornelia Kane Rathbone 


ISS Matilda Hardover sat stiff and 
M grim in her straight-backed chair. 
Her face was expressionless in 
its stern repression, but the hands which 
clutched the chair’s knobby arms were 
eloquent with misery. On the table before 
her lay pen and paper and an open ink- 
stand. 

“J don’t know what else in the world 
to do,” she said aloud, her overburdened 
heart forced, as it were, by its very over- 
charge into outward expression, “I don’t 
know what else to do! There isn’t another 
soul I can ask to help me, and I’ve prayed 
till I should think the Almighty would be 
tired hearing me, and it hasn’t done a 
mite of good.” 

The sound of a little hacking cough 
came through the thin partition. Miss 
Matilda’s gray face grew grayer. “I’ve 
got to do it,” she said, “I’m about tired 
praying.” 

She drew the paper toward her with 
a look of agonized surrender and wrote: 


“Nicg, January 17. 
“Joun Hatsey—If you still want 
Anabel, come and fetch her. I’ve got to 
give in or see her dic. I don’t give my 
consent now; it’s forced upon me. The 
Parkinsville bank has failed and I’ve lost 
every cent in the world, except fifty dollars 


that I have in my pocket. Most of my 
friends have lost, too, and can’t help me, 
and those that can won’t. Later, they say, 
they may be able to do something—that 
means tombstones when we’re dead, I 
guess, wooden ones at that! I did what 
I thought was my duty when I broke it 
off between you and Anabel; my con- 
science wouldn’t let me stand by and see 
her, with her little white soul, mated to a 
man who, in my mind, isn’t fit to touch 
hands with decent folks. I’ve never minced 
matters with you, John Halsey; you know 
my opinion of you, and it hasn’t changed. 
As to the repentance you talked about— 
well, I guess it will take more salt tears 
to wash the black off your soul than ever 
you are likely to shed. If a white cat 
jumps into the dye-pot she may lick and 
lick, but shell never be a white cat any 
more in this world; dirty gray is the best 
shell ever be again. If there was any 
other blessed thing to do but this I’d 
do it; I’d scrub floors, except that it 
wouldn’t pay for the wear and tear to 
my clothes! But there isn’t any other way 
I can see. Anabel is pining away, and 
I can’t see her die! Her mother went that 
way ; that was the reason I let old Doctor 
Marsh send her out here, that and hop- 
ing the change would help her forget you. 
But it hasn’t. Now the doctor here says, 
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take her home to more bracing air—they 
just play shuttlecock with us across the 
water! And I can’t take her home; I 
haven’t the money, and I can’t get it. So 
I give in. 

“Matitpa Harpover.” 


Again the little cough sounded through 
the partition. Miss Matilda added a post- 
script: “Come soon!” 

She folded and addressed her letter, 
but had no stamp. “It wouldn’t catch to- 
morrow’s steamer anyway,” she said; “‘to- 
night will do.” 

She sat back in her chair and looked 
curiously at the envelope on the table. 
“I thought I’d have died sooner, but you 
never can tell what you'll do; folks don’t 
know themselves as well as they think they 
do,” she meditated. Never before had she 
deliberately chosen what, to her narrow, 
perverted vision, seemed the wrong path. 
Till now she had’ followed her conscience 
unflinchingly over the stoniest’ ways, tak- 
ing stoical satisfaction in their roughness. 
She had reveled in righteousness or, more 
exactly, in her conscious possession of it, 
gloating over it as the miser over his use- 
less, hoarded gold. Others about her had 
fallen from grace, as she sternly phrased 
it, but for herself she had had no fear; yet 
the letter to John Halsey lay there on the 
table, proof of her unsuspected weakness. 
She, Matilda Hardover, was trafficking 
with the devil—to save Anabel’s life she 
was risking, as she considered, the child’s 
soul; she was mating her with a man who, 
from her rigid point of view, was an un- 
believer, a man who had been guilty of 
gross sin. 

“But I can’t let her die; I can’t!” she 
cried. “It doesn’t seem as if I could bear 
it either way! I’ve made an idol of her; 
nobody’s known it but God, and now He’s 
punishing me.” Even in the secrecy of 
her own chamber it was surreptitiously 
that she wiped away the one uncontrol- 
lable tear. Tears were a weakness of which 
she was ashamed. 

The luncheon bell jangled through the 
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pension. Miss Matilda rose quickly and 
went to the looking-glass to smooth her 
hair and make ready to face the world with 
unperturbed countenance. Not even time 
itself had dared take liberties with Miss 
Matilda’s locks, which she wore parted and 
caught back with little combs. The combs 
were not a concession to fashion on her 
part; it was fashion which had returned 
to her way of thinking. Anabel regarded 
her aunt’s, coiffure thankfully, as a happy 
chance. She knew that had she started 


life in puffs and water waves, in puffs 


and water waves would she have ended 
it. 

She stopped at her niece’s door and they 
went down together, Anabel effacing her- 
self timidly in her aunt’s grim shadow. 
At luncheon Miss Matilda ate as spar- 
ingly as possible. “Don’t you cheat peo- 
ple out of more than you can help, Matilda 
Hardover,” she charged herself; “like as 
not you can’t pay.” 

“Aren’t you well, aunt?” asked Anabel, 
as Miss Matilda refused the roast. 

“Did you ever know me sick?” 

“No, aunt.” 

“Then don’t ask silly questions.” She 
was not usually sharp with Anabel. 

The company at the long pension table 
was not congenial to Miss Matilda. There 
were a few portly, becapped British ma- 
trons with tall, strong-limbed daughters ; 
a party of affable, polyglot Russians; 
some Americans shrill and gay, and a 
sprinkling of voluble, many-adjectived 
Germans. As usual the talk turned on 
Monte Carlo; a fortune, it was said, had 
been made there the night before. There 
was much excitement, systems were dis- 
cussed and that of the winner explained. 
Miss Matilda sat with eyes fixed on her 
plate listening. No table of graduated 
offenses found place in her stern moral 
code; gambling, in her eyes, was a heinous 
sin; she was convinced that had cards been 
invented in the days of Moses, the Al- 
mighty would have included them with 
murder in His condemnation. 

After luncheon Miss Matilda returned 
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to her room and put on her bonnet. Her 
fingers trembled as she tied the strings. 
The grim face reflected in the dull look- 
ing-glass grew a shade grayer. 

“There’s one way you haven’t tried yet, 
Matilda Hardover,” she said in a hoarse 
whisper. 

She lifted her eyes furtively to the 
sharp, gray eyes in the mirror, and saw 
her soul watching her. She met the gaze 
defiantly for an instant, then her eyes 
fell guiltily away. The bonnet strings 
were quite awry. 

“Are you ready, aunt?” asked Anabel, 
at the door. 

Twice a day they walked on_ the 
Promenade des Anglais. It was martyr- 
dom to Miss Matilda, but she never 
flinched: “It’s like the cake-walk in a 
darky show,” she groaned, “and I feel 
like a born fool strutting up and down 
among the peacocks, but Ill cake-walk till 
doomsday if it will do Anabel any good.” 

Day after day, therefore, she strode, 
gaunt and grim, at Anabel’s side, her 
scant skirt and bugle-fringed dolman de- 
fiantly conspicuous in the glittering crowd, 
the Puritan soul within her crying out 
against the frivolity and evil which met 
her eyes. “Look out to sea till I tell you,” 
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she commanded if she espied a painted 
cheek. “Hold your parasol well down,” 
she whispered when a bold, admiring 
glance fell on her charge. Anabel always 
obeyed. She was a docile child, with the 
exquisite, fragile loveliness of a pale hedge 
rose. Miss Matilda would gladly have 
turned away her own eyes, but duty to 
Anabel forbade; she could only draw her 
skirt tightly about her and so escape 
actual contact with the trailing, silken 
vanities which floated by. A silk gown, 
save on the Sabbath, was, in her eyes, a 
sinful luxury; she almost doubted the re- 
spectability of the woman who wore one 
on a week day. The whole scene was re- 
pugnant to her—everything about it was 
so strange, so unlike Parkinsville. Even 
the beauty of sky and mountain and sea 
struck her as a little too vivid to be quite 
“nice,” though she never actually for- 
mulated such criticism of their Creator. 
The laughter and music, the ever-chang- 
ing stream of color and life grated on 
her; in the gaiety she saw only frivolity, 
in the beauty only the evil she was pre- 
pared to find. In the bottom of her heart 
lurked an unacknowledged feeling of dis- 
appointment that the thief whom she daily 
expected had not yet appeared to snatch 
the purse so carefully prepared for him, 
which she carried so conspicuously. It 
contained a few sows, not current in 
France, which she had accepted in early, 
unwary days, and a text intended to arouse 
terror and contrition in his disappointed 
heart. 

To-day, when she was ready for her 
walk, she took the slip of paper from her 
purse and read the verse twice over: “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

“It’s Holy Writ,” she said beneath her 
breath. 

There was silence in the room for a 
while, then the tense silence which throbs 
with the bitter crying of a soul. 

Anabel grew tired waiting. 

By and by Miss Matilda locked away 
the purse in a drawer and tore the text 
deliberately into bits: “?Tain’t for the 
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pot to call the kettle black,” she said. 
Then she went down-stairs and joined 
Anabel, leaving her letter to John Halsey 
unstamped upon the table. 

They dined at six o’clock at the Pen- 
sion Beaulieu. Miss Matilda, however, 
supped, making her dinner at the noon 
luncheon; Anabel, she allowed, might do 
as she chose, but she, Matilda Hardover, 
had taken her meals at Christian hours 
for fifty years, and she didn’t come of 
a race of conformers. This evening she 
drank her weak tea hurriedly, and shoved 
back her chair: 

“Pve got letters to write,” she said to 
Anabel, “so don’t come bothering me.” 

She went to her room accordingly, and 
wrote a few lines, assuring herself that so 
far she had told no lies. That done, she 
put on her bonnet and a heavy traveling 
cloak, and slipped stealthily down-stairs. 
Dinner was still in progress, and as she 
passed she heard again, through the clat- 
ter, the stabbing sound of Anabel’s little 
cough. Her lips tightened, and she shut 
the house door resolutely behind her. At 
the station she took a ticket for Monte 
Carlo. 

In and out, from tunnel to starlight, 
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whirled the train, but to Miss Matilda 
there was no change of light and shadow; 
she had entered into that outer darkness 
where there is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. She sat motionless in her corner, 
unconscious of the discomforts of the dirty 
third-class carriage. She was thinking 
of Anabel. She felt again the pressure of 
the soft baby head against her breast, as 
she had felt it when the little motherless 
thing first nestled in her awkward, un- 
accustomed arms. She felt the soft fingers 
close again around her stiff untender ones 
—Oh, her baby, her baby! The one 
bright, beautiful thing in her narrow, pro- 
saic life! What sacrifice could be too great 
to guard her from contamination or from 
death? 

Still feeling the light touch of the little 
hand, she followed the crowd into the dim, 
odorous gardens. They were cool and still. 
The soft wash of the sea came faintly 
from below, a little breeze stirred in the 
eucalyptus trees; there was fragrance of 
countless flowers, and fantastic shadows 
of palms, and overhead starlit loveliness. 
Miss Matilda drew a long breath, and 
loosed her fingers from the soft, haunting 
clasp—it was too pure a memory, she felt, 


——— | 


“Miss Matilda fel] into line 


with the Crowd” 
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to be carried further. The words of the 
text rang in her ears: “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” But she passed on 
unfalteringly into the brilliantly lighted 
Square and strode up the Casino steps— 


- into the mouth of hell strode Miss Matilda. 


It was, in its way, as heroic a charge as 
that of the Six Hundred—they dared 
death for duty’s sake, she for love’s, but 
the death which Miss Matilda doubted 
not she faced was the blacker, more awful 
one. Everywhere, against sky and marble 
steps, above the brighness of the great 
portal, the condemning words printed and 
re-printed themselves in letters black and 
strong: “The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” “It’s like the handwriting on the 
wall,” she thought, “but better my soul 
than Anabel’s.” 

Miss Matilda fell into line with the 
crowd that in slow file besought gracious, 
printed permission to squander its all 
upon the green tables. She had no card 
to present as the others had; visiting cards 
were rare in Parkinsville. She could only 
give her name. 

‘Matilda Hardover,” she spelled dis- 
tinctly, then, with a tell-tale flush and an 
instant’s hesitation, “Mrs. Matilda Hard- 
over.” 

She glanced around defiantly, as if 
challenging contradiction. Never before 
had she been placed in a position where 
she felt the need of even nominal mas- 
culine support. “I might have been a Mrs. 
easy enough; it wasn’t the chance was 
lacking,” she explained to her conscience. 

She surrendered her cloak with many 
misgivings, and walked on through the 
spacious vestibule. At one end swinging 
doors like revolving Pharos lights flashed 
out sudden, brief gleams of radiance. She 
steadied herself and approached them. 
Again they swung open, this time for her, 
swung open, and shut behind her. On 
the glitter of jewels, the gleam of white 
shoulders and brilliant stuffs, her prim, 
gray gown jarred like a minor note in 
light ballet music. 
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“For the land’s sake!” she gasped. If 
she had been a Catholic she would have 
crossed herself. 

Parkinsville’s highest conception of 
evening dress was a silk, cut high; for 
brides, blue or pale gray; for maturer 
years, rich, deeper tones relieved, circum- 
stances permitting, with lace—a fichu, a 
jabot, or a frill. Miss Matilda’s horizon 
was expanding with a rapidity which left 
her breathless in a strange, new world 
bare of every familiar landmark. Even 
the heaven which she had always felt she 
need but stretch out her blameless hand 
to touch had receded suddenly beyond 
her reach. Never again would she find her 
way back to her old restricted point of 
view. For better or for worse, she was a 
citizen of a wider world. 

For a few minutes she stood watching 
the game, listening to the sharp clink of 
gold and the monotonous refrain of the 
croupiers which broke through the hoarse 
undertone of subdued voices. 

“It’s simple enough, goodness knows!” 
she concluded. “The road to destruction 
is always easy walking; you just put your 
money on and trust to the devil.” 

She slipped into a chair at one of the 
tables, and fumbled clumsily in her under- 
petticoat pocket for the purse which 
eluded her trembling fingers. A woman 
beside her laughed a comment which pro- 
voked a smile, but which Miss Ma- 
tilda, conversant only with Ollendorffian 
phrases, did not understand. She glanced 
at the speaker and drew herself stiffly 
away. The woman, whom they called 
Denise, laughed again. 

“Faites votre jeu, Messieurs,” broke 
in the sing-song of the croupier. Miss 
Matilda threw down a gold piece and saw 
it swept away; a second, a third shared 
the same fate. How hot it was; her head 
swam. A fever of excitement seized her; 
she was playing, she felt, for life or death, 
for Anabel’s white soul. Again and again 
she staked ; again and again the croupier’s 
ruthless rake drew in its spoils, until she 
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plunged her hand into an empty purse. 
The woman beside her no longer laughed. 
She was a comedy actress, but she knew 
enough of tragedy to recognize it in 
Miss Matilda’s eyes. She leaned toward 
her impulsively and touched her arm. Miss 
Matilda did not shrink away as she had 
done an hour before. Groping still in the 
empty purse, she lifted her dazed eyes to 
the other’s face, and saw there only the 
sympathy. 

“It’s all gone,” she said. Her voice 
was curiously toneless. 

“Let me stake you for once,’ 
neighbor with easy kindliness. 

There was a pause in which Miss Ma- 
tilda met and conquered a great tempta- 
tion. “You are real good,” she said at 
last, “but I couldn’t ever pay it back; I 
haven’t another cent in the world.” She 
stared blankly before her, stunned by the 
immensity of her misfortune, appalled, 
too, to realize how nearly she had with- 
held the truth. 

“Pay if you win,” said the woman, “if 
not, it is only lent to the bon Dieu, as 
Monsieur le Cure used to say, and that 
brings luck.” 

“You’re the kindest woman I ever 
knew,” said Miss Matilda. 

The other laughed deprecatingly. “It 
is nothing, a few louis—what is that?” 

“It’s the doing it,” said Miss Matilda. 

“Ah,” said the other, “when one has 
needed kindness oneself one understands— 
everybody is kind when they understand; 
do not think of it again, it is so little; 
only tell me your lucky number, so that I 
may make my plan.” 

“T haven’t any ; I don’t believe in luck,” 
said Miss Matilda. 

“Your fortunate day, then, the day 
that has brought you happiness.” 

Miss Matilda looked back over her col- 
orless life; one day alone in all the years 
stood out from among the rest. “The 
third,” she said. It was the day of Ana- 
bel’s birth. 

‘Three times you must leave it then; it 
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is bold, but who knows—the bon Dieu 
gives every one another chance.” The 
French woman leaned forward and laid a 
handful of gold on zero. 

Miss Matilda wanted to utter a prayer, 
but she checked herself. ‘I can commit a 
sin if I’ve a mind to,” she argued, “but I 
can’t ask the Almighty to bless it.” 

“Rien ne va plus,” droned the croupier. 

Though she forbade herself words, her 
whole soul uplifted itself voicelessly. More 
and more slowly revolved the wheel—then 
stopped. She saw her stake buried be- 
neath a rain of gold. 

“Wait, leave it,” whispered her adviser. 

“Faites votre jeu, Messieurs,”’ called the 
croupier. 

Miss Matilda sat breathless. Again the 
wheel whirled, and stopped; again she had 
won. 

“Wait, wait!’ 

She did not nced the restraining touch ; 
she seemed turned to stone, powerless to 
stretch her hand out toward the gold, the 
price she told herself of her soul. 

“Faites votre jeu, Messieurs,” came the 
ever-recurring refrain. There was no 
sound save the chink of gold and silver as 
the players placed their stakes. 

“Rien ne va plus.” The monotonous 
voice ‘sounded strange and far away. 
There was a breathless silence. ‘Zero,” 
called the croupier. Miss Matilda scarcely 
heard. 

“Mais prennez le, prennez le donc, c’est 
le troisiéme fois,” cried her excited neigh- 
bor, forgetting her English. Her voice 
broke the numbing spell; with a little, 
gasping cry Miss Matilda'leaned forward 
and gathered in her winnings with both 
gaunt, shaking hands. 

“Faites votre jeu, Messieurs,” sounded 
the warning iteration. She leaned back 
in her chair, weak with the lifted strain, 
and for the first time since her childhood 
burst into tears. 

The woman who had known the need of 
kindness guided her out into the soothing 
hush of the cool, still night. They looked 
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a curiously ill-matched pair as they passed 
through the glitter of the gaming rooms, 
but Miss Matilda clung unheeding to the 
kindly arm. 

“You are a good woman, a sight better 
than I am,” she said huskily. “I’ve been 


as hard in my judgments as if I were the 


angel Gabriel, instead of Matilda Hard- 
over. I thought I was one of the Lord’s 
elect, and that you—well, that you weren’t, 
but I guess it’s the other way round.” 

Miss Matilda leaned on the stone cop- 
ing of the balustrade and looked out over 
the sea, the gold she had won lying on the 
stone beside her. She was quite alone on 
the broad sweep of white terrace. The 
sky was dark and full of stars; a little 
cloud had drawn itself across the moon. 
Below her, dark and mysterious, lay the 
sea, the only sound in the night the lap of 
its quiet swell upon the stones. Where 
the dark arm of Monaco reached out into 
the shadow, a faint, white line of break- 
ing waves marked, now and again, the 
foot of its stone-terraced cliff, the lights 
of its palace twinkling like nearer stars. 
The sudden, brief flare of a torch in a lit- 
tle fishing boat lit the sea with a weird 
glare, which, dying, left intenser dark- 
ness. Miss Matilda, shaken and un- 
strung, gazed into the quiet night with 
troubled, questioning eyes. She had lost 
her anchorage, and felt herself tossed 
upon unknown seas, her little placid haven 
of secure self-righteousness left far be- 
hind. A strange new humility, a late- 
born charity filled her soul, and born of 
them both, a trembling hope of pardon. 
The touch of human compassion had 
healed her soul’s blindness, and with dim, 
new-granted vision, she groped upward 
from the human tenderness toward the 
divine. 

“How could I have done it, however 
could I have done it’ she cried. ‘“‘Couldn’t 
I have left her to God; isn’t He as kind 
as folks!’ She thrust the heap of gold 
from her with loathing; some pieces rolled 
from the coping of the parapet and fell in 
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the dust far below. “I guess I’ve been 
mad,” she said.. After a little she counted 
out the sum she had brought with her, 
tying the rest of the money securely in 
her handkerchief. 

The night was very still, the soft plash 
of the waves only emphasizing the silence. 
From the bordering thicket of cactus and 
palm came three soft, sudden, flutelike 
notes—the dream of a sleeping bird. 
“Though your sins be as scarlet”—it 
seemed to Miss Matilda that the bird sang 
it, “Fhough your sins be as scarlet-—” 

“They shall be as white as snow,” she 
returned in thankful antiphon. 

- The little cloud had floated away from 
the face of the moon, and a broad silver 
track quivered across the sea, up which 
her humbled, contrite soul travelled from 
out the darkness. 

“Perhaps she was right; perhaps the 
bon Dieu does give every one another 
chance,” thought Miss Matilda. “I seem 
to see things different to-night; I feel 
somehow as if the Almighty—no, not the 
Almighty, the bon Dieu, the bon Dieu—as 
if He understood, as if, I don’t mean it ir- 
reverent, but as if He somehow sympa- 
thized. It’s as if He said, ‘You poor soul, 
now that you’ve found out that you’re no 
better than anybody else, go, and sin no 
more, and don’t judge other folks.’ I 
guess I needed to hear that. I’ve said 
there was no repentance for John Halsey ; 
I’ve said he wasn’t fit to touch hands with 
me; I’ve most broken Anabel’s heart part- 
ing them; I’ve most killed her; and per- 
haps all the time I’ve looked blacker in the 
Almighty’s eyes than he has. I shouldn’t 
wonder but what if my soul can be washed 
white anybody’s can; even John Hal- 
sey’s.” 

“As white as snow,” dreamed the bird 

Then Miss Matilda, gathering up her 
winnings, left the cool quiet of the gar- 
dens, and with firm step and the light of 
the stars in her eyes went back into the 
Casino’s glare and publicity to make resti- 
tution, and to liberate her soul. 


MRS. BILLY’S BUREAU 


- By Louise Forsslund 


“ HEN did you begin to save 
WY vores for the Bureau, Mrs. 
Billy?” asked Priscilla. 

The American girl had noticed that the 
Bureau was always spelt and pronounced 
with a capital B in the household of her 
old Dutch friends, and that whenever the 
Bureau was mentioned, old Billy Blom 
would squirm about in his chair and Mrs. 
Billy would begin to bristle. It was de- 
lightful to see the old lady bristle. Bristles 
are all that make some lives worth living, 
and Priscilla felt sure that Billy would 
not have enjoyed his wedded life one-half 
so much had Mrs. Billy been built without 
bristles, 

“When deedt I pegin to safe money for 
dhot Bureau?” the old wife repeated in an 
aggressively high key. “I neffer pegin. 
I alvays vas a-safin’. Joost so soon as I 
gif my promise to Billy ofver in de Oldt 
Coontry, I say to mineself: ‘Now, I must 
pegin to safe money for a Bureau to kecp 
his Suntay suit in.’” 

“I deedn’t haf no Suntay suit,” un- 
graciously asserted the old husband. 

“No! snapped back the wife. ‘“Andt 
you vould na haf von yit eef I had na mar- 
riedt you alreadty.” 

“Vaal,” calmly replied Mr. Billy, giv- 
ing a sly wink to Priscilla. “A vife must 
be goodt for somedings.” 

The old lady’s eyes were too weak al- 
ways to catch Billy’s wink or the teasing 
light in his eyes, and now, bristling more 
than ever and knitting very fast with 
sharp clicks of her needles, she snapped: 

‘Tis it, eh? Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall!” 

Billy, sure that he was sailing safely 
away from the subject of the Bureau, an- 
swered soberly : 

‘““Ya-ya, yes, yes, oom-oom!” Then 
with that always wise, leisurely, long, slow 
shake of his head, Billy put his feet on top 
of the stove and leaned far back in his 


chair under the shadow of his uplifted 
legs, clothed in their baggy breeches. He 
leaned so far back that you could have 
seen the full breadth of the beard that 
rimmed around beneath his chin from the 
gold hoop ear-ring hanging in one ear to 
the gold hoop ear-ring hanging in the 
other. 

Click, click, click! went Mrs. Billy’s 
needles, and, although she was making a 
pair of blue and yellow socks for Billy, 
yet the needles were not clicking of wifely 
love and interest. 

‘“‘A husband can pe de most aggervatin’ 
ving on earth, Priscilly,” she vowed. ‘‘He 
makes you joost so madt as neffer vas andt 
den he goes vay oop in de top off a tree 
yit, andt he smokes his pipe andt shoots 
his ears andt looks at de moon.” 

Priscilla laughed a tender, tolerant lit- 
tle laugh and looked from the snapping 
brown eyes of the old wife to Billy’s placid 
face: “Tell me, Mrs. Billy, how did you 
happen to marry such a bad man and come 
off to America with him?” Mrs. Billy 
tried not to smile, but ended by disclosing 
the one solitary tooth in her upper jaw,— 
the northeast corner of her mouth as she 
called it. 

“IT dunno!” she vowed, whereupon Billy, 
showing the two ebony roots in his lower 
jaw, rejoined with a very positive nod of 
his head: 

“7 know!” 

“For love?” asked the girl in an insin- 
uating murmur. 

“T vanted to see Amelica,” said Mrs. 
Billy with sprightly fencing. At that 
Billy smiled more broadly than ever, and, 
lifting his forefinger cried: 

“Ah-ha!” as if to say, “We'll catch you 
yit, oldt ladty !” 

“I vanted somedings to try mine tem- 
per,” said the old wife, making a fresh 
start. ‘“Andt I got it.” 
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Billy was so afraid that she was going 
back to the subject of the Bureau that 
he hastened to say, as if this would ac- 
count for the trial to the old wife’s tem- 
per: “Hy-golly, ve vas poor den! Ve vas 
poor enoof vhen ve landted in Amelica. 
Dhot vas feefty years ago.” 

“Poor!? repeated Mrs. Billy. ‘Poor! 
Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall! Priscilly, ve 
hadt joost two pennies and vas von hun- 
dredt tollars short off any money.” 

“Yop, I owed him to mine brudder,” ex- 
plained Billy in answer to Priscilla’s puz- 
zled glance. 

‘What did you do with the two pen- 
nies?” asked the American girl. 

“I safed dem!” triumphantly answered 
Mrs. Billy, who was as Dutch as Dutch 
can be. ; 

“For the Bureau?” ventured Priscilla, 
but the old man’s head had begun to nod 
sideways as a sign of reproach. 

“She lost dem vhen ve vas here two 
months, alreadty.” 

“Vall,” hotly retorted Mrs. Billy. 
“Vhadt deedt you do? You lost ten cents 
last veek py de post-office.” 

“I kin affordt it petter now,” said he 
and winked once more at Priscilla, and 
once more Mrs. Blom did not see the clos- 
ing of his eye. She could only say, “Vall, 
vall, vall, vall, vall!” like a hen clucking 
furiously, and then in one leap she went 
back to the subject of the Bureau. 

“Twelft year, Priscilly,” she began im- 
pressively, “I vas a-safin’? money for dhot 
Bureau,—dis penny andt dhot penny. A 
penny vas as pig as a full moon to me 
den. Andt I keep dem all in a stockin’. 
Den he,”—indicating the smoke-puffing 
Billy,—‘“‘vanted a boat. Andt I dumped 
de stockin’ oudt. Dhot’s all righdt. A 
vife she moost help her oldt man, or vhy- 
fore she a vife, ch? Dhot’s all righdt. 
Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall! Den I safe 
money agin andt drop him into de empty 
stockin’. I safe andt I safe andt I safe. 
You don’dt know noddin’s apout it. Den 
ve been a long dimes in dis coontry,— 
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twenty-two year, anyhow—andt I got 
moneys plenties for dhot Bureau.” 

“Your fadher keep vell?” asked Billy 
Blom, addressing Priscilla with pro- 
nounced courtesy, but the girl could not 
collect sufficient politeness to answer, 
while Mrs. Billy had grown too excited 
to hear the voice of her lord. She went 
on, speaking very fast, with red spots 
glowing in her pretty, wrinkled, velvety 
cheeks. 

“Den, up dere to Deer Range, dey 
hadt a greadt, big auction—your mudher 
remempers. Andt I gif de oldt man—ya, 
ya! Billy Blom dere—I gif him de money 
andt I says, ‘You puy me a Bureau.’ 
Andt he cooms home mid,—whadt you 
dink?—a calf!” 

The snapping of the old lady’s eyes 
would have lighted Billy’s pipe, but 
Billy’s pipe needed no relighting. He still 
sat placidly smoking, to all appearances 
as stolid and unmoved as only a Dutch 
husband can be. 

“T neffer milked dhot cow!” declared 
the old lady. 

Billy took the pipe out of his mouth 
and proclaimed with great solemnity: 

““He vas a goodt cow.” 

“So goodt he vanted to kill eferybody "’ 
snapped back the old lady. 

Some chickens were heard, fussing, 
chicken-wise, about the back porch, and 
Mrs. Billy went on a run to the door and 
shooed them away noisily,—noisily, but 
in Dutch. Billy looked at Priscilla to see 
if the girl were looking at him and his’ 
face actually grew sheepish. Perhaps 
Mrs. Billy had shooed chickens in the 
mother tongue the day Billy brought 
home the calf. Perhaps Billy’s face had 
worn that same sheepish look intensified 
while Mrs. Billy shooed the chickens, and 
he led the calf into the shed. 

‘“‘Dere vas bureaus, plenties off dem, to 
dhot auction,” Billy now began to explain. 
“Dey slept in bureaus up to Deer Range. 
Andt here vas dhot goodt calf. I vent to 
de auction a-foot. De Bureau, he couldt 
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na valk home, but de calf, he couldt, so I 
took de calf.” 

“De Bureau, he couldt na valk home, 
oh, na!’ retorted Mrs. Billy. “But Tony 
Bouse, he bought de lodge-keeper’s house 
to dhot auction alreadty andt de hull 
house, mid de chimbleys andt all,—he 
valk home on a scow yit.” 

“But vhere vas my scow?” demanded 
Billy, and went on quickly, before the old 
wife could reply: ‘“Dhot cow, he gif 


twenty quarts off milk a day andt I soldt 
him for feefty tollars.” 


“He eat his headt off first,” sharply 
spoke Mrs. Billy. ‘He kicked de pail off 
milk ofver vonct a veek—efery Suntay 
mornin’ reg’lar. Oh, he vas a heathen 
cow! He say to himself, he say, ‘Dou shalt 
na milk no cow on Suntays.’ Andt he hook 
de papby, carriage andt all. Who vas de 
papby den, Pop?” 

“De papby vas Cobus andt you pudt a 
redt apron onto his carriage. Vhadt could 
you ’spect a cow mid spunk to do?” 

Mrs. Blom was a great admirer of 
spunk in man or in beast, and now her 
anger melted into reminiscent laughter : 

“My papby-carriage vas a vheel-bar- 
row mid a barrel hoop up to de top andt 
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an apron spreadt ofver de hoop. Ve vas 
na a-puyin’ papby-carriages on de instal- 
ment plan den, like some folks do now- 
days.” 

“No, siree!” exclaimed Billy, delighted 
to reach a point where he and his wife 
could once more agree. “Dem vas de 
goodt oldt tays, vhen you paidt your 
money or you vent midoudt.” 

“Or you took somedings else, like 
dhot oldt calf,” added the old wife, dryly 
but darkly. 

Billy could endure no more. For the 
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sake of peace, he said, “Ya-ya, yes-yes, 
oom-oom!”” as solemnly as an owl. Then 
with many a nod of his head, he put down 
his legs, reached his feet into the old 
wooden shoes which he had first worn in 
the old country at his own wedding, and 
went clumping out of doors, with a 
“Goodt py! Coom agin!” to the Amer- 
ican girl. 

The girl with her quick, honest sym- 
pathy turned to Mrs. Billy: 

“But you did get a bureau finally, 
didn’t you?” 

“Oh, my, yes! I got von dhot same 
year, but he vas na de same Bureau, Pris- 
cilly.” 


THE DIPLOMACY OF MISS MARIA 


By Florence Olmstead 


r ; “HE sun traced the pattern of a shel- 
tering grape vine upon the piazza 
floor. The warm air was filled with 

the breath of summer roses. Far, far 
away stretched the glittering blue waters 
of the sound, but the murmur of the waves 
was heard only when Miss Sue’s voice 
stopped with careful precision at a period. 
Ever since Mary Ella could remember 
Cousin Sue and Aunt Maria had read 
poetry on the piazza while they waited for 
Peter to bring home the mail. Only of 
late years, however, had she been per- 
mitted to join them. Indeed, it was with 
reference to the cultivation of Mary Ella’s 
literary taste that the ladies now chose 
their authors. Cousin Suc read “Hamlet.” 
Aunt Maria’s dimity skirts fell in vol- 
uminous folds about her feet. In one hand 
was her bottle of salts, in the other her 
large turkey tail fan, which she moved to 
and fro with languid grace, keeping time 
with the rocking of her chair. Mary Ella, 
having observed that she was out of sight 
of her aunt’s critical eye, lounged in the 
hammock, and wondered why the locusts 
made such a fuss, and what lay behind the 
purple woods, and why nothing ever hap- 
pened. Calmly, tranquilly Miss Sue’s 
placid voice went on: 

“What! Ho! Guards there!” 

“There’s Peter !” cried Mary Ella. 

A boat scraped on the shells somewhere 
below and Miss Sue closed the book. 

The coming of the mail, which meant 
usually the morning paper, was the event 
of the day. Peter came up proudly, his 
moist, brown face glistening in the sun, 
delivered the paper to Miss Maria and 
produced a letter. 

“De pos’ mastuh say dishyer fuh Miss 
Ma’ Ella,” he said. 

“Hand it here,’ Miss Maria com- 
manded, for letters are common property on 
a plantation. Mary Ella could count on 


one hand all the letters she had ever re- 
ceived. But there was no mistake, here 
undoubtedly was an addition to her collec- 
tion. Aunt Maria hid her curiosity behind 
the newspaper, but Cousin Sue waited with 
evident impatience as Mary Ella read. 
The girl’s face grew radiant, but she 
finished the letter quietly and handed it 
to her aunt saying: 

“It’s an invitation from Cousin Har- 
riet.” 

Miss Maria read it with close attention 
and passed it to Miss Sue. 

“What shall I say, Aunt Maria?” asked 
Mary Ella eagerly. 

“Write to your Cousin Harriet at 
once, my child, and thank her for the in- 
vitation, but I am sure that you do not 
expect me to agree to your going to such 
a place as Dade Spring.” : 

“She’s going to take Annie, and she is 
careful enough of her.” 

“If Harriet is willing to submit her 
own daughter to the temptations and 
frivolities of a summer resort where there 
can be neither mental nor moral develop- 
ment, I, of course, have no right to inter- 
fere. However, neither your mother nor 
I, in our youth, ever sought our pleasures 
beyond the cultured and refined homes of 
our friends. I can not but feel, Mary 
Ella, that my duty lies in protecting you 
from the vulgarities of a boarding-house 
or worse still, of an hotel.” 

“Perhaps the times have changed,” 
Miss Sue timidly suggested. 

“I see by the papers that some of the 
best people in the South go to Dade 
Spring now.” 

“Do not let us discuss the matter 
further,” said Miss Maria throwing back 
her well-poised head with a stately de- 
cision which brooked no interference. 

“Be assured, Mary Ella, that my judg- 


ment is best.” 
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Mary Ella made no reply and sank into 
her hammock again. Miss Sue, with 
bustling energy, retired to the kitchen to 
make grape jelly, and Miss Maria settled 
herself for a quiet morning with the news- 
paper. And ever and anon the stillness 
was broken by the clear note of her silver 
whistle as she remembered that Zeke 
should be hoeing nut grass, summoned 
Peter to feed the cows, or dispatched some 
little darky with a message to Miss Sue. 

Through all the long, sleepy day Mary 
Ella, though quiet and_ self-contained, 
raged inwardly at what she considered the 
hardness of her lot. Even the lengthening 
shadows of afternoon had no soothing in- 
fluence upon her wrath. Towards sunset 
she wandered down to the shore. An old 
boat was hard aground in a field of marsh 
grass ; she climbed in and sat reviling fate 
in the person of Aunt Maria. The sea 
breeze, the in-coming tide sounded a note 
of peaceful calm which infuriated her. 
She hated calm and longed with all the 
vigor of her girlish heart for the life of 
gaiety and excitement which she knew lay 
waiting for her somewhere. 

“Of course it’s for the best,” she told 
herself bitterly. “I’ve been in this place 
for twenty years with nothing to look at 
but grape vines and fig trees and corn 
and potatoes and marsh grass and water. 
I hate °em! I hate ’em! And now, when I 
get the invitation that I’ve always longed 
for, Aunt Maria says it’s ‘best’ for me not 
to go. I suppose it will be best for me 
never to go anywhere but just be buried 
here all my days. What do J care if none 
of our family ever went to Dade Spring? 
It’s time they were going.” 

The dry grass crackled suddenly under 
an approaching footstep and, through the 
twilight, she recognized her Cousin Sue. 

“The General has come, my dear,” she 
called. 

“I suppose we have got to play that 
frightful old whist.” growled Mary Ella 
as she climbed out of the boat and joined 
Miss Sue. 
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“Why, what is the matter, 
Ella?” asked the old lady gently. 

“Do you mind not going away so very 
much, dear?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t care,” was the curt an- 
swer, and they went on in silence to the 
house. 

Miss Maria and General Pember were 
already at the card table awaiting the 
arrival of their opponents. The Gen- 
eral kept bachelor hall only a few miles 
away and these nightly games were as 
great a dissipation for himself as for the 
ladies. 

‘““Miss Sue has been telling me that we 
are to lose you for a while,” he said as he 
bowed with old-time formality over Mary 
Ella’s hand. ‘There was an embarrassing 
silence which was broken by Miss Maria. 

“J think you could not have understood 
my cousin, General,” she said. 

“No indeed,” fluttered Miss Sue. “I 
merely said that she had been invited— 
been invited, you know.” 

“Ah, I see that the question has not yet 
been decided.” 

“You are mistaken, General,” said 
Miss Maria. “The question has been 
quite decided. Shall we begin our game?” 

The General shot a sympathetic glance 
at Mary Ella and threw around for deal. 
Fortune seldom favored Miss Sue with 
anything higher than a queen. This was 
perhaps just as well, for a fine hand is a 
responsibility that makes the game bur- 
densome. She led now one of her seven 
small diamonds. 

“My goodness me, she’s trumped 
a’ready !” she said as Miss Maria played 
second in hand. 

“That is never safe, Miss Maria,’ com- 
mented the General. “I might have held 
the ace.” 

“Well, I couldn’t tell, and a trick is a 
trick,” remarked his partner philosophic- 
ally, and led her one spade. 

“That’s ours,”? said the General. 

“Just look at that, Mary Ella,” said 
Miss Sue. “He plays a king and leads an 
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ace. I’m sure, if you depend on me, we 
won’t take a trick.” 

“Just wait,’ said Mary Ella ominously. 

“Miss Maria, you’ve trumped my ace!” 
exclaimed the General. 

“My stars! General, you must excuse 
me. You see I had madc up my mind to 
trump before you played. At any rate 
they didn’t get it.” 

Mary Ella’s usual share in the game 
was to avoid winning, for this was the par- 
ticular delight of both her aunt and the 
General. To-night, however, luck ran 
Mary Ella’s way, and, dragging poor 
Miss Sue along with her, obeying the rage 
in her heart, she won, flauntingly and re- 
lentlessly. 

Miss Maria bore her defeat with dignity 
and composure, but there was a flash in 
her fine eyes and a rigidity about her 
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statuesque figure which Mary Ella knew 
well. 

“It will not be necessary to play the 
third game,” she said, pushing her chair 
back from the table. “Mary Ella, call for 
Napoleon to bring in the fruit. General, 
how have your figs stood the rains?” 

The General did his best to be agree- 
able, but he felt that the evening had not 
been a success. He thought, too, that it 
was rather impertinent in Mary Ella to 
push herself forward in such a manner, 
and he said good night a little earlier than 
was his custom. 

Mary Ella, alone in her room, having 
tasted the sweetness of revenge, felt her- 
self in milder mood. Rushing through her 
heart came the remembrance of all her 
Aunt Maria’s thousand kindnesses; the- 
gifts showered upon her; the guiding, pro- 
tecting care always around her, and she 
knew that she ought to be grateful for 
the love by which these things were 
prompted. She was sorry she had beaten 
Miss Maria, and she felt a little ashamed 
of herself. Through the windows came the 
perfume of evening glories blooming in 
the garden below. She leaned out in the 
starlight and the summer night awoke in 
her such happiness of youth and life that 
the disappointment and bad temper of the 
day were forgotten for a time and she fell 
into her old habit of dreaming and castle 
building. Long ago she had skipped 
about in the garden paths, seemingly a 
queer little girl with a shaky crown of 
wild phlox on her head and a spirea wand 
in her hand, but in the reality of her imag- 
ination, the beautiful fairy queen who 
opened the lily buds and lit the stars with 
her magic touch. As she grew older, Miss 
Sue’s flower beds, lying peacefully below 
her window, became the heart of Sherwood 
forest where she held nightly meetings 
with Robin Hood and his band. Later 
still, her window was a casement from 
which she dropped roses to the knight who 
watched beneath. Her latest romance was 
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that she was the affianced bride of General 
Pember’s eldest son. The fact that Gen- 
eral Pember had no son had irritated Mary 
Ella very much when the plan first came 
into her mind. Still, the reality of the 
General and of his musty old house lent 
substance to the dream. She was to be the 
idol of the old man’s heart, the sunbeam 
of his home. Of course, William loved 
her devotedly—he bore his father’s name. 
Every morning he rode at her side, he 
saved her from death on land and sea, and 
was “without fear and without reproach.” 
For some unknown reason he was not to 
be approved of by Aunt Maria, and this 
fact furnished a touch of irresistibility to 
William’s charms. These secret, childish 
fancies held all the brightness and gaiety 
of Mary Ella’s life. Now she turned to 
them again for diversion. 

“T must write to William,” she said to 
herself. ‘For he can’t ride with me to- 
morrow.” 

She placed the candle on the window-sill 
and, having nibbled her pencil for some 
moments, she evolved the following: 

“My Dearest William: They have tried 
to send me away, but I shall never let them 
separate us. When this reaches you 
hasten to your Mary Eta.” 
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“That’s a good idea,” she said to her- 
self as she read the note over. “Aunt 
Maria wants to send me away from Wil- 
liam and I won’t go. No use to write his 
answer, for he’ll come and we will have a 
long conversation down by the spring to- 
morrow.” 

Then putting her head down on the 
broad window-sill she sat quite still until 
she realized that she was dozing, when 
she blew out the candle and went to 
bed. Her rest was broken, however, for, 
after midnight when the tide turned, the 
wind arose; a shutter banged to and fro 
for an hour or more and weird noises were 
made by the branches of an old cedar tree 
scraping against the house. 


The flowers were Miss Sue’s especial 
care. They cropped up in the most unex- 
pected places; there were crush roses and 
ribbon grass in the middle of the corn 
patch, gladioli at the boat landing and 
honeysuckle vines clambering over every 
unsightly fence. But the objects of Miss 
Sue’s greatest attention were her pot 
plants. These she cherished as the apple 
of her eye, and there was no change in the 
weather but her thoughts flew to them. 
Before the November frosts they were hur- 
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tied in by a detachment of small darkies, 
and by the same able force they were hur- 
ried out again to catch the spring sun- 
shine. On summer mornings, when there 
had been no rain the night before, Miss 
Sue rose at dawn and she and Napoleon 
carried water for an hour so that the 
plants might be prepared for the heat of 
the day. She usually came in triumphant 
from this feat of getting ahead of the 
sun, but when, next morning, she greeted 
Miss Maria and Mary Ella at the break- 
fast table she was evidently much dis- 
turbed in mind. 

“You are not eating, Susan, 
Miss Maria. 

“I am not hungry, thank you,” an- 
swered Miss Sue. 

“Not suffering from headache, I hope.” 

“Oh, no, indeed. I am perfectly well,” 
she said nervously. 

Mary Ella had a sudden inspiration : 

“I am afraid the wind injured your 
geraniums, Cousin Sue.” 

“Really I don’t remember,” was the as- 

tonishing answer. “That is—I—I think 
not.” 
* Such indifférence about her beloved 
geraniums produced a startling effect 
upon the breakfast table, and the meal was 
finished in discreet but wondering silence. 
Then Miss Maria was not surprised to 
hear Miss Sue say in a low voice as Mary 
Ella left the room: 

“I would like to see you privately, 
Maria, for a few moments.” 

Miss Maria Iced the way to her own 
room. Miss Sue turned the key in the 
lock and from the depths of her petticoat 
pocket unearthed a small white paper. 

“Read this,” she said solemnly. 

Miss Maria took the paper and read: 

“My dearest William: They have tried 
to send me away, but I shall never let 
them separate us. When this reaches you 
hasten to your Mary Etta.” 

“How did you come by this letter, 
Susan?” 

“It was on my Martha Washington, 
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under Mary Ella’s window. How it came 
there, Maria, I can not say; unless that 
has been the place agreed upon between 
them for concealing their letters.” 

“That is evidently the explanation,” as- 
sented Miss Maria. “But who is—er— 
William?” 

Miss Sue was silent. 

‘Answer me, Susan.” 

Slowly Miss Sue lifted her eyes to Miss 
Maria’s face and read there the confirma- 
tion of her fears. 

“Oh, Maria, no! 
it.” 

“Susan Blake,” said Miss Maria slowly, 
“you do believe it. There is no other Wil- 
liam about here.” 

“There is no other man about here,” 
murmured Miss Sue. 

“No, there is not, and therefore this let- 
ter was intended for General William H. 
Pember. Oh Susan! Susan! “How blind 
I have been.” 

“You could not think that she would 
fancy him,” said Miss Sue comfortingly. 
“He is almost old enough to be her grand- 
father.” 

“Still,” wailed Miss Maria, “I should 
have guarded against this possibility. 
Unprotected as we are, we should never 
have permitted such an intimacy to spring 
up between any gentleman and ourselves.” 

“It seemed perfectly safe,” Miss Sue 
commented. 

“Yes, Susan, it did, and for us I trust 
that it was, but we should have remem- 
bered that William Pember has always 
been a man of wonderful charm for our 
sex. Mary Ella has been dazzled, fasci- 
nated, conquered, and he, blinded by the 
flattery of her admiration, has foolishly 
spoken.” 

“What shall you do?” Miss Sue asked. 

“J shall take steps to end the affair at 
once; wisely, I trust, and discreetly, but 
firmly. There will be no occasion to speak 
of this letter, Susan. Oh, how thankful I 
am for the chance which brought it to our 
knowledge.” 


I will not believe 
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Mary Ella sat on the piazza for over an 
hour listening to the murmur of voices 
which came from Aunt Maria’s room. She 
thought of many things which might have 
happened, but she decided finally that her 
Cousin Sue’s gold spectacles had fallen 
off in the garden and that Napoleon was 
suspected of having stolen them. Mary 
Ella had not missed her note. Letters to 
William and from William were stuck 
away in all corners of her room, “thick as 
leaves in Vallombrosa,” and as little 
thought of. 

Reading time came unnoticed, and it 
was not until Peter arrived with the paper 
that the ladies came out. There were no 
explanations given and Mary Ella was 
careful not even to look her curiosity. The 
day wore wearily away. She arranged a 
quarrel with William and a tearful recon- 
ciliation ; embroidered a rose on her center- 
piece; finished “Ivanhoe” for the fourth 
time ; took two naps and, late in the after- 
noon, she wandered to the grape-arbor to 
pass away the rest of the time. She did 
not hear the front gate click as General 
Pember came up the walk. There was no 
one on the piazza, and, after waiting some 
moments, the General was forced to do a 
thing almost unheard of in that part of 
the country; he rang the front door-bell. 
The appearance of Napoleon in answer to 
his jangling summons gave to the General 
a strange sense of impending ill. 

“Are the ladies at home?” he asked. 

Napoleon felt the importance of his 
position and delivered his message with a 
lordly air. 

“De ladies done engage, an’ ax will yer 
please to ’scuse ’em, suh.” 

The General was thunderstruck. For a 
moment he stared past Napoleon into the 
dark hall beyond, then, quite speechless, 
he turned and went down the steps. Miss 
Sue was peeping through one of the par- 
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lor blinds and she felt herself stricken with 
remorse at the sight. 

“He’s brought some of his new ver- 
benas,” she whispered, “and I have never 
seen them. Isn’t it too bad? I can’t be- 
lieve it, Maria! Aren’t they lovely?” 

“Don’t be foolish, Susan. Hush! Who 
is that he is talking to?” 

“Maria!” exclaimed Miss Sue. “It is 
Mary Ella! Did you ever see anything 
so bold? There they are, arm in arm!” 


“Goodness knows what is the matter 
with them,” Mary Ella was saying. “But 
don’t think of leaving your bouquet. Take 
it home again and it will serve them right.” 

That evening, before the crescent moon 
had sunk to rest, Miss Sue was asleep in 
her chair. Miss Maria sat in state by the 
parlor lamp and read Byron, while Mary 
Ella performed “The Lion Hunt” upon 
the piano. When the noble animal had 
been drawn and quartered Miss Maria put 
down her book. 

“Have you written to your Cousin Har- 
riet?” she asked. 

“TI wrote this afternoon,” answered the 
girl. “Shall I bring you the letter?” 

“No, my dear, I merely wish to say that 
I have reconsidered the matter, and have 
decided that you have perhaps lived too 
lonely a life. I therefore withdraw my 
objections to your going to Dade Spring, 
trusting, of course, in your sense of what 
is becoming in one of our family. And 
now, let us retire. Come, Susan!” 

“Cousin Sue,” said Mary Ella as they 
parted for the night, “is this what you 
and Aunt Maria have been talking about 
all day?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Sue, hesitatingly. 
“That is, I suppose so. At any rate, mat- 
ters relative to this.” 

And Mary Ella was mystified, but. 


happy. 
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A LOVE STORY IN TWO LETTERS AND THREE SOLILOQUIES 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


I 


THE LETTER TO HETTY 


“WANTED—Housekeeper for widower 
with child of four years. Home 2 miles 
from Emery, Me. Horse and cow kept. 
Must be strong and capable woman able 
to take full charge. Good pay to right 
party. References given and required. 
Address P. Prendergast. 

6tmy8.” 


EAR Hetty—I’ve pinned this adver- 
tisement to the top of my paper, 


so that you’ll have some kind of an 
idea why I’m writing from Emery, Maine, 
and not begin to worry as soon as you see 
the postmark. 

I’m the answer to the above. I’m the 
strong, capable woman that’s able to take 
full charge, or if I’m not able, I’m tak- 
ing it anyway. I couldn’t help it, Hetty, 
and you needn’t blame me because I didn’t 
wait to ask your advice. Stay in that store 
another week I would not, and _ since 
mother died, I hate the very sight of 
Nashua! John Higgins has treated me 
like a slave ever since I set foot behind his 
counter; he’s always imposed on me and 
on everybody else that he dared to, but 
since he married and his wife’s been set 
over us, things have been so that nobody 
but a saint could stand them. I don’t need 
to tell my own sister I’m no saint, and any- 
way I’m sick of tending store! I’m tired 
of showing goods to women that don’t 
know their own minds, and trying to per- 
suade them to buy things they’d be better 
off without, and I’m tired of hearing John 
Higgins’ wife’s scolding tongue all day! 

If you’d been so that you could have 
me, I’d have left and gone straight to you, 
but I knew as things were, you couldn’t, 


so I was as nearly crazy as I want to be, 
and didn’t know where to turn. 

Mrs. Martin has the poorest notion of 
keeping boarders of anybody I ever saw 
in my life, and I went up to my room there 
one night a.fortnight ago, just completely 
discouraged. I’d brought up the Boston 
paper to look it over a little, and the first 
thing I saw at the top of a column, was 
“WANTED—A housekeeper.” It seemed 
to flash right out at me like one of those 
electric signs that open and shut. I saw 
it was Maine, I saw it was country, I 
saw it was a widower, so there’d be nobody 
over me, and I saw there was only one 
child. I’m strong, thinks I, and they used 
to say at home I was capable. I can give 
all the references he wants, and if I'm 
the “right party,” I’ll go right into that 
country place, and leave this dreary, lone- 
some town. 

I wrote a letter that very night for fear 
I’d lose my courage, and went out and 
slipped it in the box myself. I told P. 
Prendergast just who I was, and why I 
wanted to leave Nashua. I said Id al- 
ways liked children, and had had consider- 
able experience with them; that I wasn’t 
afraid of housework, and that if he 
thought I’d suit, I’d be ready to come any 
time. 

When he answered, he said he liked my 
letter better than any he had, that my 
references were all right, that he’d give 
me $3.00 a week,—that’s more than I 
make here when all’s paid—and for me to 
telegraph when I was ready to come. 
That was a Thursday night. I saw John 
Higgins the first thing in the morning, 
gave up my place and said I’d rather lose 
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my week’s wages than stay in his store 
another hour. He took me at my word 
fast enough, so I packed up and said 
good-by Saturday and left Nashua, 
thank Providence! by the 7 o’clock train 
Monday morning. Here I am safe and 
sound; P. Prendergast is kind as he can 
be; the little girl’s a beauty, if I ever saw 
one, and I guess I’ll get along. 

Don’t you worry about me. I'll write 
as often as I can. With love to Lon and 
the children, 

Your affectionate sister, 
Mary N. Perains. 


II 


SOLILOQUY IN THE BARREL ROCKER 


Well, Clary went to sleep like a lamb 
to-night, and I don’t wish to see a better 
child when you take her the right way. 
This rocker’s comfortable when you’re 
tired, I must say, though I never saw one 
made out of a flour-barrel before. Mr. 
Prendergast says “she” planned it herself 
and covered it with this copperplate. I 
don’t wonder he has a good deal to say 
about her. She must have been a nice 
woman ; I can see that from the things in 
the house. Died three years ago, he says, 
and they never had but this one child. 

Poor thing! to have to die and leave 
that sweet baby and that good man, for 
I know he’s a good man, if I never set 
eyes on him a fortnight ago. See how the 
cow rubs her head against him and the 
horse comes when he calls and Clary hangs 
to his coat-tails soon as he comes in! 

Well, I’m tired, and I ought to be in 
bed, but it’s a peaceful kind of tired and 
the lilacs come so sweet in this window 
it seems as if I could sit here all night. 

Wonder if Clary’s covered up warm. 
T’ll tiptoe over and see. What a picture 
that child is, and she’s got her father’s 
eyes, those good, steady brown eyes, that 
look so kind of soft and deep. I’m glad 
she’s grown used to me and let me put 
her crib in here! I love to have her, and 
Mr. Prendergast must be too tired to tend 
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her at night. He’s as hard-working a man 
as I ever saw, and he does keep this place 
up, to the Queen’s taste. Easy to suit, 
too, or else I haven’t lost my knack for 
cooking, for I haven’t made a thing since’ 


. I came that he hasn’t praised and seemed 


to relish. Said to-day the house was a com- 
fort after the way women he’s had here 
the last three years have kept it. I be 
lieve that, for he’s as neat as a new pin 
himself, and things were a caution when 
I came, especially in the corners and cup- 
boards and under the beds. Clary wasn’t 
half washed either, and her clothes as 
grimy as a blacksmith’s. I don’t know 
when I’ve enjoyed anything more than 
scrubbing her up and putting her into 
spandy clean things * * * Heigho! 
(with a ieee breath) I must go to 
bed. To-morrow’s Saturday and cooking 
to do, and I must get up early and have 
a good long day. * * * 

I haven’t had such a chamber as this 
(looking about her as she makes ready for 
bed) since father died, and we had to 
break up and leave the farm. * * * 

Wonder if *twas their room when she 
was living! He said the other day that he 
used to think it was pleasant, and then he 
sighed and looked out of the window. 
* © * Three rocking-chairs and 
muslin curtains and a full chamber-set 
with all the pieces! It’s a splendid closet, 
too, as anybody’d want, if it wasn’t for 
that window in the door. I don’t believe 
she put it there, nor P. Prendergast 
either. I think it must have been in the 
house when she came. I wonder if she was 
a pretty woman. You can’t tell by CErys 
for she favors her father. * * 

Seems to me, (looking in the ‘glass) 
I’ve got more color since I’ve been here, 
and my wrinkles are smoothed out a little. 
I wish (getting into bed) I could make 
that window in the door look better some- 
how. I could hang a new curtain there, 
but maybe there’s some prettier way to 
fix it. FE believe I’ll write a letter to the 
“Homekeeper,” and see if some of the 
correspondents can’t suggest something. 
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Oh! (sleepily) how sweet those lilacs 
are, and Clary’s breathing so soft and so 
even is enough to put anybody to sleep, 
if they didn’t feel sleepy. 


Il 


THE LETTER TO “THE HOMEKEEPER.” 


To “Young Wife,” “Adviser,” “Lady 
Jane,” and any one who has an idea 
that may be of help to me: 

I have in my room a closet which has the 
door unlike any I ever saw. It is partly 


“Roop thing! to have 
rodie and leave that 
sweet baby and 

that good man— 


of glass, with nine little panes like an old- 


fashioned window. At present there is 
simply a plain curtain hung on the in- 
side. Can you tell me some pretty, inex- 
pensive way to fix it? 

The room otherwise is as pleasant as can 
be, nice paper and paint, a full chamber- 
set, and three rocking-chairs, every one 
made for comfort and not for show. Of 
course, you do not know, but this is not 
my own home. I am keeping house for a 
gentleman who lost his wife. There is a 
dear little girl and I am fond of children, 
so I am happy. I wish I could tell you how 
pleasant it is here. I enjoy every minute 
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of the day, and I get up early, so they are 
good long days. 

We have a large yard and lots of flow- 
ers. The front of the house and one side 
are covered with wistaria, and the branches 
are just loaded with blossoms, and when 
my window is open the kitchen is filled with 
its beautiful odor. It is mg first experi- 
ence in keeping house in a long time, for I 
have been behind a counter the last ten 
years. I would like to tell the friends in 
this column all about my life here, but I 
can’t give names very well, so what shall 
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Isay? Well, “he” has a cow that he keeps 
just for family use, so I have all the cream 
and milk I want. We have hens, a horse, a 
calf, ducks and a lamb. Oh dear! I am 
afraid I have got a long way from my 
subject, i. ¢., fixing my closet door, so 
again asking the sisters to help me if they 
can, I will close. Narclissa. 
IV 
SOLILOQUY IN THE SHAKER-ROCKER 


Clary’s gone to the village with her 
father, so I can take comfort in one of my 
rockers and darn P. Prendergast’s stock- 
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ings. P. Prendergast! I saw the other 
day on his Grange certificate that his 
name’s Philemon. I looked it up in his 
dictionary and it means “Loving; friend- 
ly;”’ and if ever a woman was guided to 
name a child, his mother—but there, I 
mustn’t stand here looking out of the win- 
dow with his stockings to darn * * * 
I think I'll take the Shaker-rocker this 
afternoon. The view at that window isn’t 
so pleasant, but I can see down the road 
and tell when Clary and her father come 
in sight. 
ing name, but it isn’t any queerer than 


nN 
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the letters 
Plain enough 
Narcissa, when you come to think of it. 
They always called me ‘“Narcissa” at 
home, and I used to love to hear mother say 
it, but being my middle name and all, I 
hardly ever sign it, and I wrote Mary N., 
just as I always do, in my letter to P. 
Prendergast. I did sign ‘Narcissa” 
though to what I wrote for the “Home- 
keeper,” and that reminds me, I’ll see if 
it’s in this week. I thought of it when he 
brought in the mail this morning, but I 
was making out bread, and I wouldn’t 
open the paper down-stairs anyway, for 
fear he’d see what I wrote. Of course, he 
wouldn’t know it was me, for I didn’t call 
any names, and I suppose there’s more 
than one closet in the world with a win- 


Philemon! It’s a queer-sound-. 
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dow in it. * * *™ Where is that “Hints 
for the Household” column? O, here, and 
yes, my letter’s in, and maybe Ill have 
some answers next week. I’ll keep the 
paper up here, for fear his eye should 
light on it, though he has reading enough 
of his own and it isn’t a paper a man would 
care for anyway. * * * 

I don’t know what makes me so foolish ; 
now I look at what I wrote again I see 
there’s nothing personal in it and nothing 
that points to me any more than to any 
other woman. 

-Just see the blossoms on that syringa 
and hear the bees in it! “Pitty birds, 
pitty f’owers, pitty ev’rysing!’ Clary 
said this morning when I took her out in 
the yard. I wish I was a little younger 
and prettier myself to match everything 
that’s blossoming and growing. I’d like 
to get rid of about fifteen years ;—no, ten 
would do, I guess; thirty’s a good sensible 
age. * * * Hetty’s letter this morning 
was a little brighter than usual, I thought. 
She’s always encouraged when Lon gets 
something to do and never seems to re- 
member that he can’t hold on to a job any 
more than you can to wet soap. He’s a 
good-hearted fellow, too, and he thinks a 
lot of Hetty and the children, but there, 
he’s weak and Hetty has to keep shoring 
him up all the time, and the minute she 
lets go, he settles down again. Well, I 
couldn’t stand it to live with any such 
man; I haven’t the patience for it. I’m 
getting to be a middle-aged woman now,— 
at least I am on the outside, though the 
Lord knows my heart’s not more than 
eighteen this minute,—but middle-aged or 
not, and poor or not, and lonesome or not, 
I’m glad I haven’t married, for I never 
saw the man I wanted when I was a girl, 
and if I’d taken up with somebody so as to 
have a home, there’d be no more wretched 
woman than Narcissa Perkins on the earth 
this day! It’s better to have the heart- 
ache all your life for something you can’t 
get, but that’s worth having, than ’tis to 
sorrow for something you’re tied to and 
don’t want! 
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The house seems lonesome this after- 
noon and I’m restless. I don’t believe my 
nerves are right, though I’ve felt well in 
other ways since I’ve been here. I’m not 
sleeping as sound as common, and when 
I’m about my work, one minute I’m sing- 
ing and the next I’ve more than half a 
mind to cry. Mr. Prendergast said the 
other morning he thought there was a 
meadow-lark in the kitchen when I was 
getting breakfast. Mother used to say 
my voice was like a lark’s, but nobody has 
since, and I felt so upset when I heard it 
that I had to go into the pantry and wipe 
my eyes with the dish-towel I was holding 
before I could sit down at the table. * * * 
Was that four the clock struck? I 
thought it was later. They won’t be home 
for an hour yet, and I believe [ll go out 
and get a little air. My head aches and 
feels hot. I'll go up in the wood-lot where 
the old graveyard is. He said it was beau- 
tiful up there, and I’ve been so rushed 
with cleaning, and cooking, and making 
Clary fit to be seen, that I haven’t been a 
yard from the house, except to go to meet- 
ing since I came here. 

These three months have slipped by so 
fast that I’ve hardly had time to count the 
days, and yet the store and Nashua seem 
years away! 

I wonder if I did right to come to 
Emery. It seemed as if I was guided at 
the time, and somebody was needed here, 
that’s certain. That innocent child wasn’t 
half taken care of, and Mr. Prendergast 
didn’t get what he ought to have. I’m 
old enough to know that it isn’t our own 
happiness we’re to seek for in this world, 
and after all, there’s plenty of women bet- 
ter than I am that’s never had their heart’s 
desire and never will have. * * * 
‘Where’s my Shaker bonnet? I think I'll 
feel better out-doors. 


Vv 
SOLILOQUY IN THE CANE-SEAT ROCKER. 


Four months since I came here,—only 
four months, but it scems as if my whole 
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life was bound up in them! I never suf- 
fered in all my days as I have since I’ve 
been in this house, and I never have been, 
nor thought I could be, so blessed and 
happy. 

It will be a month this afternoon since 
I went up in the wood-lot and had such a 
spell of crying in the old graveyard. 
Everything looked so peaceful and so still 
there, that the first thing I knew I was 
down on the ground with my head on one 
of the graves and I was wishing I was 
under the grass with my heart all quiet 
and at rest forever. 

By and by, when I’d had my cry out, I 
lifted up my head and in the corner of the 
yard, right in front of me, stood a stone 
I hadn’t noticed. It was old and mossy 
and leaning to one side and the buttercups 
and daisies had half covered it, but I 
could see the letters plain enough and 
there, looking me straight in the face was 


NARCISSA, 
BELOVED WIFE 
OF 
PHILEMON PRENDERGAST. 
1810. 


I read it over and over and I took a 
pleasure in saying it aloud,—Narcissa, 
Beloved Wife of Philemon Prendergast. 
Narcissa, Beloved,—Beloved. It was a 
comfort to think that some Philemon had 
cared about Narcissa, even though it had 
happened and was all over pretty near a 
hundred years ago. 

I knew well enough by that time what 
was the matter with me, and although I 
wouldn’t confess it to myself, I hadn’t been 
a fortnight in his house before I suspected 
it. It seems foolish and romantic and 
Philemon couldn’t drag it out of me with 
wild horses, but I hadn’t been sitting long 
on the other side of his table before I be- 
gan thinking to myself, “Well, the Lord 
preserve me and help me, for I believe to 
my soul this is the only man I ever saw in 
my life that I wanted !”” 

And the more I saw of him,—so good 
and so smart and so considerate as he was 
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and such a pair of eyes and such a smile, 
—the more I wanted him, though I didn’t 
believe in reason he’d ever want me. Two 
or three times I thought I’d leave, but I 
couldn’t bear to give Clary up to anybody 
else, and I saw besides I was needed just 
where I was. I think I stood things better, 
though, after I saw that old gravestone. It 
gave me a kind of a hopeful feeling, for 
what has been may be again, they say, and 
if one Narcissa was counted worthy to be 
the beloved wife of one Philemon, * * * 
but I never finished the sentence even in 
my own mind—I was ashamed to. * * * 

I haven’t told Hetty yet about what’s 
come to me. I wanted to keep it close and 
warm and think about it, but I must write 
her to-day. Let me see how it all hap- 
pened, though there’s a great deal I never 
could tell even her. * * 

The breaking-up shower was that night. 
I was all tired out and gave way so after 
I got in my room. It was early yet and 
Philemon called me from the foot of the 
stairs. I answered as well as I could, but 
I’m afraid my voice was kind of choky and 
it was two or three minutes before I could 
go to the door. 

When I got there hé stood at the stair- 
head, and he began to say, “I wanted to 
arrange about getting away extra early 
to-morrow morn”—and then he stopped 
short and said in a kind of a changed 
voice, ‘““What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Prendergast, thank 
you,” I answered as dignified as I could, 
for I didn’t expect he’d have a lamp in his 
hand and I knew he must see my red eyes. 
He set down that lamp and he came right 
up and put his hand on my shoulder. 

‘“What’s the matter, Narcissa?” said he. 

The name gave me such a start that my 
heart jumped liked a squirrel and I caught 
hold of the door-jamb to hold me up. 

“How did you know that was my 
name?” I asked like a flash. 

“I saw it in your Bible and in your let- 
ter to the ‘Homekeeper,’” said he, and he 
smiled a little. 
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I turned as red as fire and started to 
shut my door in his face, but he wouldn’t 
let me. He caught hold of both my 
hands and he said, “There was one Nar- 
cissa in our family before and she was a 
wife to Philemon. Don’t you”—and his 
voice just shook a little,—‘‘don’t you 
think there might be another one?” 

It was all over. I had my heart’s de- 
sire, and I’m not afraid but it will be my 
heart’s desire while I’ve the strength to 
want anything in this world. I couldn’t 
sleep that night for thinking of my Phile- 
mon and my Clary and my home,—me 
that had nothing and nobody a little while 
ago and now sorich in blessings. * * * 

We sat there on the stairs a long time 
that night, talking things over, and it 
seems he happened to see, one Sunday 
when I left my Bible in the entry a min- 
ute, my full name, where mother wrote it 
out: 


Mary Narcissa Perkins, 
January 21, 1860. 


The name struck him, for it was his 
grandmother’s, and when I sent him to 
the doctor’s that day for Clary’s medi- 
cine, he saw my letter in the “Home- 
keeper.” 

The doctor was out and he had to wait, 
so he looked over the papers on the table, 
and on top of all, as luck would have it, 
or as the Lord would have it, was the 
‘““Homekeeper.” He felt sure ’twas my 
letter because of the name and the closet 
window, he said, and that was the first 
thing gave him any hope, for he could see 
by that, I liked the place and was happy. 
I couldn’t help laughing when he told me, 
though I wouldn’t tell him why, for it was 
funny to think that he should have been 
so hopeless about getting me, when I was 
in the very same state about him. 

Well, it’s all over now, or better still, it’s 
just begun, and they needn’t ever say any- 
thing against the press in my hearing. 
*T was a newspaper brought me to him and 
a newspaper brought him to me. 
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By Alma Martin Estabrook 


hood fell lamentably short. He 

was a failure whom everybody won- 
dered at, and nobody undertook to ex- 
plain. At the mart of life his wares should 
have brought large values. Empty- 
handed he saw others who offered far less 
than he, depart full-pursed and satisfied. 
Yet his failure was in neither lack of re- 
sourcefulness nor attendance, for while 
his friends frequented the market-place 
he haunted it, indefatigably and always 
with abundant hopefulness, offering first 
one thing and then another, until there re- 
mained at last nothing more to be offered, 
and nothing to show for what had gone. 

At the confrontation he had made no 
murmur. He had merely folded his piti- 
fully few belongings and departed, and 
the west—that mighty maw which swal- 
lows so many men of disappointments,— 
had closed over him. 

“Mind you, it isn’t as if he hadn’t been 
equipped,” old Mrs. Silversparre, his 
wife’s great-aunt, had said to Kingwell, 
as he sat on her wide Greek-columned 
portico, after years of absence, listening 
to the story. “His equipment was superb. 
And as for effort, I never knew a man to 
try more profoundly. It was pathetic to 
see him. And it was also a little amazing: 
he set himself such flights. Oh, he had 
the eagle’s wings, poor fellow! but per- 
haps he had not the ‘eagle’s heart,’ you 
know. Who can tell? He made no ex- 
planations, no admissions, no apologies. 
He was not a whiner. He merely plunged 
from failure into renewed effort.” 

“And Tony? Kingwell asked, as he 
had been waiting to ask from the first. 

“Ah, Tony!’ breathed the old dame. 
“My dear, that child has not dipped her 
colors once! not once!” and she tapped 
his arm with her finger-tips. ‘Think of 
it, not once in all these precarious years. 
She is marvelous.” 


B' the measurement of his world Ora- 


She let her hand rest on his sleeve. 
“You should have married her, Richard. 
You should have married her,” she said in 
a kind of futile, fond remonstrance. 

“You know why I did not: she loved 
him.” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, “it has 
been well proven: she loved him.” 

A serving woman, older than her mis- 
tress, tottered across the porch with a tray 
and glasses, putting it on the table at old 
Mrs. Silversparre’s side. Kingwell took 
the tall glass of purpling juice which she 
extended to him and turning it slowly in 
the sunlight set it down for the moment 
untouched. 

“How do his failures affect her?” he 
asked. 

“Not at all. They slip from her as 
easily as a cloak. She wears, instead, the 
mantle of his smaller successes, and goes 
about proudly enough in it. You know 
her way.” 

“Yes, I know her way.” 

“Yet, after all, you know only the way 
of ler youth,” she mused, “the way of her 
maturity is much more wonderful. She 
was apparently cheerful then, but she is 
convincingly so now. To see her is to be- 
lieve her a happy woman. You look at 
her and wonder. But afterward, when 
you have left her and return to your own 
sober, unbiased reflections, you wonder at - 
yourself, that you could have been so put 
upon. Ah, me! And | 
when one thinks how different it might 
have been with her,” she broke off sigh- 
ingly. “Julia and your girl Edith are 
still in Naples, I suppose?” 

“In Rome,” he answered absently. 

She sighed once more. She was a frank 
person, and she was not trying to conceal 
from him her disappointment that her 
favorite niece was not in his wife’s place. 
She had shown him long ago how much 
she wished that. 
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“When you go west you must see 
them,” she said after a little. “We have 
none of us gone out, although they are 
constantly entreating us to come. Tony 
writes us that she wants us to see her 
mountains. Poor child, I dare say she has 
little but mountains, these days, moun- 
tains and vistas. For the queer part of it 
is that they don’t lose hope. They are 
simply childlike in their faith. With all 
the rappings over the knuckles they have 

“had of Life they still reach out eager hands 

to her. I can’t understand it. But, as I 
was saying, we don’t go. We respect her 
pride, which is of a very superior stuff, if 
I do say it. She can retain it, and her 
pose of contentment so much better, you 
understand, when we have not been there 
to see how bad things really are with 
them. So we stay away. But your arrival 
will be heralded, as your arrivals always 
are, you fortunate man! and if you do 
not hunt them up they will both be keenly 
hurt. So you must certainly go. But I 
warn you Heaven only knows how you 
may find things.” 

“Do they never come back?” Kingwell 
asked. 

“They can’t afford to come often. 
‘Think of David Travasty’s daughter be- 
ing an exile from her old home through 
poverty! I tell you, my dear, it hurts.” 

She leaned back in her chair, a little 
wiry figure in its depths, and let her eye- 
lids fall for a moment. A sigh fluttered 
across her lips. 

“Poor Tony,” she whispered, “poor 
‘Tony! She might have had so much of 
life, and she took—” 

“The ‘preux chevalier.’ ” 

She looked over at him quickly, a trace 
-of sudden dimness in her eyes. “I know,” 
she said, “I haven’t forgotten. He was a 
fine, brave lad always. His was a valiant 
heart, poor fellow, and a ready little fist 
to lift itself for those who needed its pro- 
tection. Ah, well, he is brave enough yet, 
perhaps,—but—to what avail? What is 
courage if one does not fight well? Mercly 
‘to fight is not enough, is it?” 
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“It is a great deal,” Kingwell said 
gravely. 

“We won’t go into the reason of it,” 
she replied a little wearily, as if that were 
a haze through which she had often tried 
to find her way. “I haven’t an explana- 
tion worth the offering, nor have I ever 
heard one. It doesn’t matter, anyhow. 
The fact remains that he has failed. 
When you see them you may reach some 
solution. At least you will have some word 
of them to bring us.” 

Now, on his way to them, Kingwell was 
thinking dismally of what that word 
would probably be. He blamed Orahood 
severely for making such a mess of his 
affairs. To get on had been the easiest 
thing in the world for him, and he could 
imagine no circumstances sufficient to 
keep a man from at least partial success. 
If he had suffered alone for it the pity 
would not have been so great, but to chain 
a woman like Tony down to the everlast- 
ing grind of economy was unthinkable. 

To recall her without the setting of her 
father’s great house was impossible. The 
thought of her always suggested lovely 
belongings, and all the abundance and 
comfort of the old days. He thought of 
her father—the splendid courtly gentle- 
man with the kind heart, who loved all 
that was beautiful, and who took the same 
tender care of the women of his household 
that he did of the flowers in his garden. 
That one of his daughters should have 
been so long exposed to the winds of vicis- 
situde! 

He reached the house and paused be- 
fore it. It was altogether unpretentious. 
It might indeed have been the lodge at the 
old Travasty gates. Vines covered the 
porches and over-ran the lawn within and 
without, in riotous disorder. Flowers 
flanked the dwelling itself and awnings 
fluttered from it. It was bright and fresh 
and cheerful, and it breathed the atmos- 
phere of home, as he had known that any 
place where Tony dwelt would do. 

A woman stood a-tiptoe in the side 
yard, lifting her arms to prune a rose- 
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vine that spilled itself from its slender 
trellis. She had her back to him and at 
the sound of his steps called, without 
turning: 

“Is it you, Hal? Come and steady me a 
little. I am training this ambitious 
climber.” 

“Tony !” he cried, “Tony !” 

She dropped the big pruning shears 
she held and came swiftly across the grass 
to him, her hands held out. 

“Dick Kingwell!” she exclaimed, “Dick 
Kingwell! Who ever would have dreamed 
of you walking into my garden as calmly 
as if you had only yesterday walked out 
of it! Oh, I am so glad to see you.” 

“Let me look at you,” he said. 

She was for dragging him straight off 
to the house, but she paused in the autumn 
sunshine, the bright leaves falling about 
her, behind her the glow of yellow flowers, 
as tall on their slender stems as she. The 
arch of the sky was blue above her, and 
the air crisp and invigorating, but not 
sweeter nor more exhilarating than she. 
Even in the moment of greeting he felt 
the old sense of vigor and refreshment 
that she had always imparted. He looked 
at her oddly. The rose-bloom of maturity 
was certainly hers. 

She wore a white gown with pink sprigs 
in it. He felt that Julia would call it a 
simple thing, but he wondered that more 
women did not wear them when they 
looked so well in them. The sweep of her 
hair was soft and careless, and it held no 
ornaments except the rose-leaf that had 
caught in it; for so many years he had 
scarcely looked at a woman’s hair that 
had not something glistening or spark- 
ling in it that the smooth sheen of hers 
was a pleasant relief. 

Why should she give one the odd im- 
pression of youth? he asked himself. She 
was not young. By calendar years she 
was older than Julia, but no one on earth 
would ever believe it. Even Edith, at 
eighteen, had lost much of the zest and 
freshness which, in some manner most re- 
markable, she had contrived to retain. 
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She felt the intentness of his glance, 
and flushing softly beneath it, made him 
come with her to the porch, while she 
talked eagerly of a dozen things of fore- 
most interest. 

As he listened, watching her covertly, 
he wondered that under the conditions 
which had always existed for her since 
her marriage, she had managed to look 
like this. What wonderful philosophy 
was hers! What had her hands fallen 
upon to make her live her life with a laugh © 
and a song? 

They sat in the flickering shade and 
sunshine talking together with all the joy 
they had always had in each other. There 
is a friendship whose door opens to us 
slowly after years of absence, almost as if 
one were on guard there, and we find our 
way unaided along the passageway to the 
interior, which we have dreamed of as 
waiting for us with its warmth and cheer, 
but we shiver at its coldness, wondering 
that we ever cared to linger there, and go 
away, numbed and disappointed. But 
there is the other kind whose door is never 
closed and whose portal we cross at a step, 
to feel that we have never been away. It 
was to this friendship that Kingwell felt 
he had returned, and he warmed and de- 
lighted in it. 

She had so many things to ask him, and 
to tell him,—if there were any conceal- 
ments she made them so cleverly as to ap- 
pear to make none whatever. She seemed, 
to his astonishment, a happy woman in- 
deed. But he denied to himself that she 
could be so. Women who had not been ac- 
customed to what life had held for her in 
the old days, who had listened to none of 
the fair promises of the future to which 
she had listened, might be happy in these 
simple surroundings, but not Tony,—no, 
assuredly not Tony, though she kept so 
brave a front. 

She Icft him presently to see about 
some domestic arrangement, for she said 
he was to stay the night with them, and 
when she came back she had a son on 
either side of her. They were fine manly 
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fellows, and she was proud of them. But 
they were quite as proud of her, he ob- 
served with appreciation. They showed 
it delightfully in all they said and did as 
she hovered about them a little while and 
then slipped away kitchenward, as she 
frankly told him. 


The idea of Tony in a kitchen fasci- . 


nated him: it was so unthought of. He 
was conscious of an amused speculation 
as to what Julia or Edith would do if they 
were forced to swing smilingly from guest 
to larder. Yet Tony, who had been shel- 


“when she came bach. she 
had a son on either side of her* 
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They do so much for themselves. It’s as- 
tonishing how many interests and am- 
bitions a youngster can have, isn’t it? 
And how he gets on in them.” 

Kingwell nodded. He was thinking of 
Edith, who gave forth but one tune: the 
everlasting tinkle of society. 

“Do you stay here the year through, 
Tony?” he asked presently. 

“Dear me, no. There is a little canon 
up in the hills where we go every summer. 
Its only eighteen miles from civilization 
by railroad, but in reality it is ages re- 


tered and protected and waited upon hand 
and foot all through her girlhood, Tony 
did it, and smiled and bloomed and looked 
happier than either of them! Tony with 
one little inexperienced handmaiden ! 

When she came out again she drew her 
chair close and said with a little com- 
fortable sigh: “I’m going to stay this 
time. Run along now, boys, and meet 
your father.” 

“What are you doing for your boys, 
Tony?” he asked, as they disappeared. 
“They are splendid fellows, both of 
them.” 

“Why, I’m afraid we are not doing 
anything,” she admitted with a laugh, 
“but we don’t seem to need to, you know. 


moved. We fairly revel in it. The boys 
dream and fish and hunt and grow, and 
Ned and I dream and fish and hunt and— 
and grow, too, I believe,” she laughed de- 
lightfully, a tenderness for the wilds in 
her eyes. 

She met his look of astonishment and 
smiled. “Are you thinking how elemental 
we are in our pleasures, Dick? Well, I 
admit it. And I’m not a bit ashamed of it. 
No, not a bit. Why, do you know when I 
go back home I am always horribly bored, 
except for the joy of seeing the home- 
folks again, you understand. But there 
are always the same routine-anesthetized 
people, the same functions, the same drip 
of platitudes, the same closed blinds and 
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shaded lights, the same flowers from the 
same florist’s, the same monotonous tinkle 
of the hidden harp, the same weak tea. It 
is stuffy and it smells of camphor balls. 
I feel as if I had gone in out of the great 
out-doors and opened a chest that had 
been closed for years and taken out the 
pretty scene intact. Do you see?” 

He saw,—in part. He knew that she 
was not attitudinizing. Her joy had come 
to lie where theirs did not. She had 
learned the wholesome meaning of many 
things, and so had found partial happi- 
ness. Poor child! 

Presently she asked him to walk a little 
way with her to meet Orahood, and as 
they went down the walk they saw him 
coming with his boys, waving his hat and 
swinging along as fast as his legs could 
carry him. He had something wrapped 
in tissue paper, a bulky thing that he 
lifted high. As he did so the younger boy 
let out a Berserker whoop that made Tony 
laugh gaily. She hurried forward and 
caught eagerly at the package. 

Orahood gripped Kingwell’s hand in 
his hearty clasp. 

“Dick!” he cried, “this is good! Bless 
me, its the best thing that has happened 
to us in a long time. Why it’s been years 
since we saw you, years.” 

Tony had unwrapped a green vase and 
was holding it off from her, the sunlight 
over her, falling into her rapt lifted face. 

“See her, will you,” Orahood laughed 
with a tenderness he did not try to hide, 
“that’s how she loves pretty things. She 
has wanted that vase since she first set 
eyes upon it, but we have only just 
‘achieved’ it, do you see? She didn’t tell 
me she wanted it; not she. She just made 
secret pilgrimages to it. Stood before it 
with clasped hands, and all that sort of 
thing. But I got on to it. Boutwell, the 
dealer, told me how she liked it, and I’ve 
been saving pennies to buy it for her. 
Take it from your mother, Hal, or she 
will be expiring right here in a trans- 
port.” 
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He passed the vase on to his son, 
slipped a hand through his wife’s arm and 
the other through Kingwell’s and marched 
them up the walk to the house. He was 
the same gracious, irresistible, debonair 
Orahood, wiry and nut-brown and ridicu- 
lously buoyant. His thick, close-cropped 


. hair showed almost boyishly beneath his 


tilted hat. His eyes twinkled and sent off 
sparks like an emery wheel. One could 
see how young he had kept his blood. He 
looked at peace with himself and his 
world. Yet, by his own admission, he had 
just “achieved” a simple piece of pottery 
that his wife had long wanted. 

Chatting volubly he carried Kingwell 
off at once to freshen up for dinner. The 
chamber to which he took him was a wide 
charming room that faced the mountains. 
Its furnishings were as simple as those cf 
the rest of the house. 

“Tony likes this room next best to her 
own,” he said. “There isn’t much inside 
it, she says, but there’s a lot out. What 
do you think of that for a view, ch?” 

He ran up a properly adjusted blind 
to its limit, thrust back the softly swaying 
white curtains, indicated a comfortable 
chair, and curling up in the window seat 
talked till the sound of dinner chimes re- 
called him, 

“Tony is on to me all right,” he 
grinned. “She knows I’m in here talking. 
Its three-quarters of an hour till dinner. 
But she wants me to clear out and give 
you a chance. Maybe she is thinking how 
badly I need a bit of smartening up my- 
self. Well, don’t hurry. We never hurry 
here. We gave that up long ago. It 
would be a lot better for you, old man, if 
you’d do the same thing. Leisure pays so 
much better than stress, eh? Take your 
time.” 

A half-hour later, as Kingwell went 
down stairs, Orahood was just below him, 
but he did not hear him and continued on 
down. From the bend Kingwell had a 
glimpse, through the glass doors of the 
dining-room, of Tony in a white ruffled 
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apron, moving about with a song on her 
lips, and a bunch of violets that Orahood 
had brought her, tucked in her belt. 

She looked up at the moment and saw 
her husband, but not Kingwell, as he 
paused for the instant in the shadows of 
the landing, and with a glance toward the 
kitchen, to make sure that the maid was 
not entering, she came toward the hall 
doors, her arms held out, a look of rapture 
on her face as she lifted it to Orahood. 

“You spoil me!’ she cried, “the vase is 
so beautiful. But we couldn’t afford it, 
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dear. You know we couldn’t. Why will 
you be so indulgent with me?” 

Kingwell turned back as Orahood took 
her in his arms, with his rare, tender 
laugh. The sanctuary doors had opened 
a little and he had seen beyond the sacred 
portals. His breath came with an odd 
pang. He felt suddenly impoverished,—a 
vagrant to whom portals such as these 
had never opened. 

Then he thought of what he would have 
to tell old Mrs. Silversparre, and Tony’s 
mistaken world back there. 


THE HEAVEN-BORN 
By Madison Cawein 


OT into these dark cities, 
These sordid marts and streets, 
That the sun in his rising pities, 
And the moon with sadness greets, 
Does she, with her dreams and flowers, 
For whom our hearts are dumb, 
Does she of the golden hours, 
Earth’s heaven-born Beauty come. 


Afar ’mid the hills she tarries, 
Beyond the farthest streams, 
In a world where music marries 
With color that blooms and beams; 
Where shadow and light are wedded, 
Whose children people the Earth, 
The fair, the fragrant-headed, 
The pure, the wild of birth. 


Where Morn with rosy kisses 
Wakes ever the eyes of Day, 

And, winds in her radiant tresses, 
Haunts every wildwood way: 

Where Eve, with her mouth’s twin roses, 
Her kisses sweet with balm, 

The eyes of the glad Day closes 
And, crowned with stars, sits calm. 


There, lost in contemplation 
Of things no mortal sees, 
She dwells, the incarnation 


Of idealities ; 


Of dreams, that long have fired 
Man’s heart with joy and pain, 
The far, the dear-desired, 
Whom none shall e’er attain. 


SILVERADO 


A LITTLE JOURNEY TO THE DESERTED HOME OF THE SQUATTERS, 
WITH A SIDE EXCURSION INTO GRANT AVENUE 


By Arthur Colton 


AUTHOR OF “THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS) 


ago Henry Fielding traveled by 

ship to Lisbon, Laurence Sterne by 
chaise to Paris, Oliver Goldsmith on foot 
in Germany with a flute in his pocket, 
Thomas Gray’s cat was drowned, William 
Cowper lost his 


Gio Henny more than a century 


ETC. 


an eventful year. The book into which 
he put the record of his stay at Silverado 
is of moderate interest by its own virtues. 
It is better than “Across the Plains,” 
perhaps as good as “An Inland Voyage.” 
The “Kelmars” and “The Sea of Mist” are 

matters success- 


mind, Thomas 
DeQuincey ran 
away fromschool, 
and Samuel John- 
son took twenty- 
three cups of tea 
in an afternoon. 
As it fell out, 


fully achieved. 
But something 
vital is lacking in 
the book. The 
zest, charm and 
completeness of 
“Travels with a 
Donkey” are not 


Fielding’s trip there. Still the 
was as permanent- incident so hap- 
ly recorded as pened, the book 
the Lisbon earth- was written, and 
quake,Sterne’s as if, as one is in- 
the Anglo-French clined to think, 
war then going Stevenson isa per- 
on, Goldsmith’s THE RP ORILHOUSE manent figure, as 
as Frederick the permanence goes 


Great’ Silesian campaign, the fate of Gray’ 
cat as the fate of Louis the Sixteenth, Cow- 
per’ insanity as George the Fourth’, and the 
fact that Johnson took tea and survived as 
the fact that Wolfe took Quebec and did not. 
In May, 1880, Robert Louis Stevenson went 
to Silverado for his health and his honey- 
moon, spent June and a part of July at 
that deserted mining plant on the moun- 
tain, and then returned to England, end- 
ing an eventful year in California. He 
was accustomed at that time to following 
by the shores of death near enough for 
“a pair of oars” on the waters of it to be 
almost audible, but even for him it was 


in literary history, then the episode takes its 
place as an established thing. Whatrailroad 
policy, what legislative bill, political cam- 
paign, census estimate, or condition of the 
vineyards was all-important to Calfornia in 
the summer of 1880 is marvelously forgot- 
ten, but what the Stevensons were doing 
on the shoulder of Mt. St. Helena is more 
widely known than ever. A new genera- 
tion is already considering the subject. 
It was in consideration of the subject 
that I went to Silverado. 

Calistoga and Silverado are good 
names, compact of irony. Voltaire re- 
marked that “The Holy Roman Empire 
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was a good name, except that it was 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor an En- 
pire.” It was a good name rather be- 
cause of, than except for, that magnifi- 
centirony. Cali- 


family fireside. Mount St. Helena is a 
flattish dome blocking the Valley, and 
over its shoulder, where stands the Toll 
House, the stage still goes daily, now 

and then skirting 


stoga’s name was 
composed of Cal- 
ifornia and Sara- 
toga, and the ho- 
tel there is still a 
“‘four-bit” house. | 
Silverado is a | 
silver mine, into 
which, it is ru- 
mored, moresilver 
was put than ever 
was taken out. 
Fate has played 
pleasantly with 
their names. The 


| adizzy gorge,for- 
| ty-eight miles,in- 
to Lake County 
of the spouting 
geysers. Onepays 
the stage fare to 
a woman on the 
sidewalk at Cali- 
stoga, the driver 
wears brown cor- 
duroys, the stage 
carries as much 
freight as passen- 
gers, and _ hold- 


ups sometimes 


founders intend- SITE OF SILVERA. 


ed things boast- 
ful, and the boast is turned to the gracious 
issues of an irony. 

Silverado is easier to reach now than a 
quarter of a century ago. One can leave 
San Francisco in the early morning, and 
reach the Toll 


Do still occur by the 
way. 

It lumbered that day through mud- 
puddles and flooded brooks, and began its 
slow ascent with six silent passengers 
aboard. The great ridges across the 
cafions on the right were jagged, with 
rocky lumps and 


House soon after 
noon. 

But Vallejo 
Ferry is still un- 
exhilarating, as 
Stevenson de- 
scribed it, the 
Star Flour mills 
still tall and 
white, with sea- 
going ships at 
anchor beside 
them, Napa Val- 
ley pleasanter 
than ever with 


pinnacles. The 
cafions full of the 
sound of running 
water and the 
| whistle of moun- 
tain winds in the 
evergreens. On 
the seat before 
me sata thin 
woman with a 
fitfully wailing 
baby, and a huge 
hook-nosed com- 
mercial traveler 


who poked the 


viney ardsand or- Rik CALEY OP Rae Gikee baby with hisim- 


chards, Calistoga 

a street of low houses at right angles to the 
railroad, and there a sulphur bath may be 
had steaming with the earth’s own heat, 
direct from her body, not borrowed of the 
sun, that extravagant star, but from our 


mense forefinger 
amiably, vaguely, silently, purposing to 
give it peace, perhaps joy, at least forget- 
fulness for the time of the unintelligible 
burden of life. Trouble vanished in aston- 
ishment on that rudimentary face, astonish- 
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ment settled into contemplation of a para- 
dox in nature. Itentered upon a condition 
of cloudless peace. 

Now of all medicines for troubled 
spirits this is the most ready at hand. 
Whoever has the wit to be astonished, and 
while not anxious of solutions, yet apt to 
contemplate, give him an_ inexplicable 
phenomenon 
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carried a knapsack, who dropped over the 
wheel and departed inexplicably up a 
fair, green, grass-grown lane, a blessing 
to his fellowmen behind him. 

The lane came out on a hill top covered 
with a young peach orchard, where an 
elderly Swede was up a peach tree graft- 
ing its crudity with alien refinements. 

“It was Sil- 


—— — 


and he asks no 
more. Whenev- 
eryone’s grasp 
equals hisreach, 
when every- 
thing is under- 
stood as soon as 
seen,w hen every 
event displays 
its patent cause, 
then the sun may 
as well go out 
and the earth 
cease to bring 
forth increase. 
Thelong drama 
is over, the rid- 
dle is guessed, 
the trap is 
sprung, there is 
no further in- 
terest in the 
matter. There- 
fore whoever 
explains a mys- 
tery makes haste 
to the end. 


~ | verado;’hesaid, 
waving his hand 
across the or- 
chard, where 
not a board or 
bit of founda- 
tion was left of 
Silverado. The 
peach farmer’s 
cottage was of 
late building. 
The house 
where the Han- 
sons lived in 
Stevenson’s 
times was gone 
as well. Only 
the changing 
mountain, Napa 
Valley in the 
_ haze, and the 
perennial forest 
were as he saw 
them. The road 
from there to 
the mine ran a 
quarter of a 


Whoever cre- 
ates one, creates 
a pure beneficence. The practice of aston- 
ishment as a clue to personal happiness, 
the induction of astonishment as a sphere 
of usefulness, who has followed these things 
consistently? It is an untrodden career. 

“That there road goes to Silverado,’ 
said the corduroyed driver. 

The patiently poking traveler sus- 
pended his forefinger. The thin mother, 
fat baby and other travelers undefined, 
gazed and were relieved of all ills the flesh 
is heir to by a paradox in nature, who 
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mile through a 
low archway 
of woods, and came to the narrowest of 
street ravines, half-filled with a whitish 
slope of broken rubble stone, which was 
straddled by a wooden chute. We climbed 
to where the bottom of the ravine lay flat 
for a space. “Dere wass a house,” said 
the peach farmer, pointing aside to the 
thicket that cloaked the rocky perpendic- 
ular. No sign or relic was in the covert of 
any building. But except for the house, 
gone without leaving a rock behind, the 
place appeared little changed. The 
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chutes, the iron rails and truck lay as the 
apostle of courageous living and industry 
at the task of happiness long ago de- 
scribed and left them. The steep trail 
still plunged downward from the ravine 
through the woods to the roof of the Toll 
House. There two old men were sunning 
themselves on the porch, and a brisk 
woman was masterfully busy within, who 
indeed seemed ready with a frank opinion 
on anything the sun beholds. She had read 
“The Silverado Squatters,” and known 
the Kelmars,—“But that wasn’t their 
name,”—and the Hansons and Irvine 
Loveland, who “was never,” she con- 
firmed, “any good to anybody.” Rufe 
Hanson was living in a mining town in 
the north, and Silverado was not the only 
claim he had jumped. It was a habit in 
which he was skilful. Stevenson? No. It 
was before she came to the Toll House. 
“But he got them all right in the book, 
the Kelmars and Hansons. They were 
just that way.” 

The benefit of a journey in the trail of 
a book is thought to be a closer realization 
of the book, an added sense of it as hav- 
ing stood for realities. “The Silverado 
Squatters” is here testified to be a book of 
keenly accurate description of visual ob- 
jects. The Toll House landlady testified 
to the truth of its personalities. Yet it 
seemed to me of no greater value in the 
mass of Stevenson’s work than before, 
and that a moderate value. It was singu- 
lar how little one cared whether the casts 
of the Kelmars and Hansons were fin- 
gered and molded closely to the features 
of observed fact, or built out liberally on 
its foundation. What is reality? Steven- 
son himself was the only important phe- 
nomenon at Silverado. In “The Silverado 
Squatters” things seen were transmuted 
into things said with too little alchemy of 
his temperament. : 

The wind had fallen on Mount St. 
Helena, the gorges and their noisy waters 
were too far below to trouble the high 
silence. Napa Valley lay in a blue haze. 
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I came down the mountainside, dodging 
the muddy road, dropping by steep 
grassy slopes, and following cold, dusky 
ravines, through the late afternoon to- 
ward Calistoga. 

Don Quixote once attended a puppet 
show in the ducal palace, and there was 
presented the story of Don Gayferos and 
the deliverance of Donna Melisendra 
from the city of Sansbenna. The alarm 
being given at her escape: “See,” quoth 
the narrator, “how the whole city shakes 
with the ringing of bells in the steeples of 
the mosques!” “Not so,” cried Don Quix- 
ote, interrupting. “Master Peter is very 
much out as to the ringing of bells, which 
are not used among the Moors, but kettle- 
drums and a kind of dulcimer; and there- 
fore to introduce the ringing of bells in 
Sansbenna is a gross absurdity.” On the 
other hand, when Sancho once questioned 
him of Dulcinea, he answered, “God 
knows whether there be a Dulcinea or not, 
and whether she be imaginary or not im- 
aginary ; these things are not to be nicely 
inquired into,” which is the doctrine of 
quite another literary school. 

In some sense Don Quixote was at issue 
with himself, and in some sense his feeling 
was consistent. Sansbenna was a better 
Moorish town for the results of the story 
with kettledrums than with bells, and Dul- 
cinea better for his own high purposes 
having fair white hands than keeping 
pigs in Toboso. In either case it was a 
question of means to an end, and so far 
his opinions were consistent. But there 
was an issue about it all in his mind, of 
which he died in the end, a disappointed 
man. 

The issue is in all of us, potent or 
latent, conscious or unconscious, and runs 
through all arts and philosophies, asking 
in one form or another a question to the 
same result: “What is reality? Is an ob- 
ject or an idea the more proper reality? 
Is the world the reality and God its 
dream, or God the reality and the world 
His dream? Who then delivers more truly 
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the image of the shape and contents of 
life, the one who describes what his eyes 
see, or the one who describes the state of 
his soul as acted upon by what his eyes 
see?” The war of the realistic school of 
fiction on the romantic that went before 
it,—as are the idealistic that may come 
after it,—is as the war of positive science 
on the faith in other things unseen. Deco- 
rative lovers and dogmatic systems have 
shrunken and vanished at the tests. 
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shall become mechanical again, the divin- 
ity having flown, and we set sail again 
for the port of Charybdis, at least these 
voyages to and from, between potent 
things and latent ideals, have been inter- 
esting voyages. 

“The real thing,” “real life,” are semi- 
cant and current terms of the day. Timid 
enthusiasts go dining at bohemian res- 
taurants or slumming as far as a Chinese 
opium joint, and call it “seeing real life.” 


s+ aa 


“THE RIDGES WERE JAGGED WITH 


Ghosts too thin they seemed to battle with 
logic and fact. If the victors were so 
hostile to Scylla that they ran into 
Charybdis, and then claimed that Charyb- 
dis was the port they were looking for, it 
is no more than a common outcome of 
controversies, 

And yet we were not satisfied with that 
harborage. We found it cold with a win- 
ter of discontent. We hungered for such 
poor stuff as the spirit is made of. Our 
eyes were turned back to the pageantry 
of our hopes and our ears to hearken 
after oracles. If the oracles in due time 
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So it is! So it would have been if they 
had stayed at home and played dominoes. 
Dull and trivial lives are no more real, or 
novels about dull and trivial lives more 
realistic for that reason, than those 
which carry hot passions and stirring in- 
cident, and no less so. One experience is 
as real as another. 

Dropping down Mount St. Helena by 
steep pastures and wet gorges was an ex- 
perience, even a worthy experience. The 
children who were sliding down hill on a 
slippery, green, half perpendicular 
meadow, were having another, I fancied, 
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a better one still. Their shouts came up 
pleasantly in the hazy air, mingled with 
the mellow jangle of cowbells. Theirs 
was green coasting in the balmy winter 
afternoon of a snowless land. It had its 
consolations for the lack of thrilling cold, 
glint of snow and ring of steel runners. 
Your hill must be thrice as steep and 
even then the speed is moderate, but it 
set the girl’s hair flying and the spirit of 
the coasters to a jubilant tune. 

Wherein was reality to them, in the 
sled and its speed or in the spirit’s jubi- 
lant tune? Certainly it would not be a 
true description of coasting which de- 
scribed the speed and omitted the tune. 
It was this tune which Stevenson made it 
his business to learn and teach, and sang 
it himself to admiration, and is called the 
prince of modern romancers. 

The rain clouds were gathering with 
the night as I came to Calistoga. All 
night it rained, and the following day, 
and I went back late to the steep, wet 
streets of San Francisco. By evening the 
Tain was over, but the streets were still 
misty. I came from the door of a restau- 
rant whose name, “The Old Poodle Dog,” 
seemed to carry about it a certain pathos, 
as of a harlequin or punchinello that 
after long service in man’s entertainment 
was now stricken in age. Where Grant 
Avenue and Dupont Street conjoin, the 
pavements were black and shining, and 
each distant street lamp was luminous in 
the fog like a feeble sun. At the nearest 
curbstone several Salvation Army women 
were singing to a thin circle of hearers, 
two girls with guitars, and one older who, 
as the singing ended, stepped forward to 
pray, her hands folded, her face shad- 
owed under a black bonnet. Two sailors 
near me, from the United States ship 
Perry, by the legend on their caps, fell 
into guttural argument, one arguing the 
propriety of quiet while the lady was in 
that condition, the other the propriety of 
being jolly under all conditions. The 
prayer moved on from plea to plea in 
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plaintive monotony. On the opposite curb 
sat a blind beggar with a tin cup, and a 
phonograph which wailed metallically, “I 
don’t know why I love you, but I do,” 
too metallically to be persuasive in this 
statement of its condition. ‘Help us to see 
the light,” said the woman with the shad- 
owed face; “yes, but let’s have a good 
time,” the inebriate sailor; “I don’t know 
why I love you, but I do,” the phono- 
graph, metallic and not convincing. 

Grant Avenue runs some _ half-dozen 
blocks partly down hill, and ends at 
Market and O’Farrell Streets, where the 
city’s evening gaiety centers in a blaze 
of electric lights. From end to end it 
echoed with oratory. Dark group beyond 
group, each street preacher had his audi- 
ence, large or small, and could be distin- 
guished in the distance by his gesturing 
hands. I left the group of the shadowed 
face, the sailors and the phonograph, and 
moved downward with the restless crowd, 
shifting from orator to orator. 

Second group: A Japanese convert 
whose eyes and mouth were three black 
slips of the same shape. He was vehe- 
ment, ejaculatory. ‘No cos’ you hunner 
dollar, no cos’ you ten dollar, no cos’ you 
five cent! Believe in God!” a version of 
“without money and without price,” 
which seemed no improvement, which im- 
plied a submission to the commercial 
standard unpleasantly complete, which 
laid stress on the cheapness of the article 
advertised rather than on its worth, which 
seemed to appeal to the creeping instinct 
to get something for nothing. One hardly 
admired the version. 

Third: A species of Second Adventist 
with hair flowing smoothly to his shoulder 
blades, who explained the difference be- 
tween the salvation of the believer and the 
unbeliever, namely, that both would be 
saved, but the believer would be attended 
to immediately while the unbeliever would 
wait a thousand years. He seemed well in- 
formed in this matter and careful of his 
accuracy. 
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Fourth: A prophet in a light-gray, 
monastic garb, his hair tied together with 
a ribbon, conversing and distributing 
business cards, which read, “ 

Teacher of the Science of Being, Masonic 
Astrologer, Missionary - solar - biologist 
and electro-magnetic healer.” 

Fifth: Volunteers of America, under a 
gas torch, a song, “Where is my wander- 
ing boy to-night,” by a hook-nosed gen- 
tleman, mildly military. 

Sixth: A tall, thin, neatly-dressed 
propagandist with cast eyes, whose phil- 
osophy was difficult to catch, but he 
seemed to be advising the non-resistance 
to anything natural in the world. “Sup- 
pose I say, this misty atmosphere is bad. 
It is my duty to fight evil. I will fight it, 
change it, reform it!” He sparred vigor- 
ously at the mist. “Do I reform it 
thereby?” A surprising person this, the 
drift of whose doctrine remained prob- 
lematical. 

Seventh: An isolated group of eight or 
ten young men in excited discussion :— 
“H eave n—individuality—you admit 
that?—-No, I don’t—chain of _ causes, 
ain’t it?—No, it ain’t!” 

Eighth: A smooth-faced, refined-look- 
ing man discussing sexual relations. 
“The generative mastered by the regen- 
erative,” his frequent phrase. His audi- 
ence seemed interested but inclined to 
argue with him, 

Ninth: A labor-union socialist with his 
hand in a bandage, probably a mechanic 
temporarily disabled—Carl Marx—cap- 
italist class—surplus capital—Louise 
Michel and the Paris commune—The 
Russian Massacre.” 

Tenth: A black-mustached categorist, 
with the manner of one announcing edicts 
and having some pungency of phrase. 
“The more you muddle your brains with 
fancying what heaven and hell are like, 
the less you attend to the hell that is on 
earth and the heaven that might be here. 
The more compensation you look for 
after death, the more graft you put up 
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with before it. You don’t want religion, 
you’ve got more than you need. You 
want common sense. You haven’t got 
much.” 

Eleventh, twelfth and_ thirteenth: 
Three peripatetic physicians; one elderly, 
grizzled, sarcastic, and proposing to cure 
liver complaints; the second a young 
man with straw-colored hair, whose 
method of insuring good health was the 
gymnastic development of the dia- 
phragmic muscle; the third, a black- 
bearded man with bow legs and a bull dog 
expression, also selling a pamphlet: 
‘Business success, any success, is due to 
personal force. Personal force is another 
name for personal magnetism. Personal 
magnetism comes from certain mental and 
bodily conditions. How bring those con- 
ditions about? See pamphlet.” 

Here ended Grant Avenue, that 
witches’ caldron, steaming with mist and 
red with gas torches, where opinion boiled 
in- uncanny confusion, where orators 
tossed their hands and hymns were sung 
forlornly. Where, in good faith and in 
fraud, the charlatan, the demagogue and 
he who prophesied no doubt in sad sin- 
cerity, the man who loved his neighbor 
and the man who loved his hobby, cast 
their persuasions on the mist, and heard 
them die away and mingle with the low 
shuffle of feet. What would such a cal- 
dron of opinion boil down to in a given 
time? At least, as each doctrine sailed 
near Charybdis, one observed how the 
more joyfully it claimed Charybdis to be 
the port it was looking for, and one 
seemed to hear under it all the muffled 
strain of that old jubilant tune, which 
no sooner does a generation discover it- 
self defeated and disillusioned than the 
trumpets at the front are playing again, 
and the battle has gone on beyond. The 
doctrines differed, but this was common 
among them, that they were maintained 
by persons unmistakably alive, and be- 
hind them one seemed to feel dumb myri- 
ads fumbling after reality. 


TUSITALA: TELLER OF TALES 
By Mary H. Krout 


|B Seecay in many lands, he sought the heights 
And laid him down to sleep 
Under the stars that, through the tropic nights, 
Burn in the purple deep. 


There the first splendors of the dawning day 
Break o’er the sea’s blue rim, 

There the last glories of the sunset stay, 
As though they shone for him. 


The white surf, far below, leaps high in air, 
The winds the palm-trees shake, 

The silvery rains sweep by—he is not there; 
They call, he will not wake. 


MISSA CANTATA 


By Clarence Urmy 


eee Vagabondian ports a barque 
Sailed up the Sunset Sea, 
And just as day light dawned from dark 
A voice called out to me: 
“Ho, Brother! May I moor my ark 
Here at your Redwood Tree?” 


Across the poppy fields I flung 
My welcome down the shore, 

O how I longed for tuneful tongue, 
For lay of Lydian lore, 

For harp with strings of silver strung 
My greeting to outpour— 


“Thrice welcome, Vagabondian Bard, 
Thou Modern Mariner, 
From haunts with Golden Rowan starred, 
Pan Pipes and Dulcimer, 
With Gamelbar the battle-scarred— 
Hail, Heart’s Interpreter!” 


With what delight I backward look 
Upon that golden day 

When for brief moments one forsook 
The Low Tide On Grand Pré, 

And bode with me and Bough and Book 


In rose-wreathed San José. 
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CHAPTER XII 


I EXPLORE A PASSAGE 


plenishing the candlesticks in the 

library,—it seemed to me that he 
was always poking about with an armful 
of candles,—“there are a good many 
queer things in this world, but I guess 
you’re one of the queerest. I don’t mind 
telling you that there are times when I 
think you a thoroughly bad lot, and then 
again I question my judgment and don’t 
give you credit for being much more than 
a doddering fool.” 

He was standing on a ladder beneath 
the great crystal chandelier and looked 
down upon me with that patient inquiry 
that is so appealing in a dog—in, say, 
the eyes of an Irish setter, when you acci- 
dentally step on his tail. 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm,” he replied humbly. 

“Now, I want you to grasp this idea 
that I’m going to dig into this old shell 
top and bottom: I’m going to blow it up 
with dynamite, if I please; and if I catch 
you spying on me or reporting my doings 
to my enemics, or engaging in any ques- 
tionable performances whatever, I’ll hang 
you between the posts out there in the 
school-wall — do you understand? — so 
that the sweet Sisters of St. Agatha and 
the dear little school-girls and the chap- 


‘Bite "’—T found him busy re- 


lain and all the rest will shudder through 
all their lives at the very thought of you.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Glenarm,”—and his 
tone was the same he would have used if 
I had asked him to pass me the matches, 
and under my breath I consigned him to 
the harshest tortures of the fiery pit. 

“Now, as to Morgan—” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What possible business do you sup- 
pose he has with Mr. Pickering?” I de- 
manded. 

“Why, sir, that’s clear enough. Mr. 
Pickering owns a house up the lake,—he 
got it through your grandfather. Mor- 
gan has the care of it, sir.” 

“Very plausible, indeed !’—and I sent 
him off to his work. 

After luncheon I went to the end of 
the corridor, and began to sound the 
walls. They were as solid as rock, and re- 
sponded dully to the strokes of the ham- 
mer. I sounded them on both sides, re- 
tracing my steps to the stairway, becom- 
ing more and more impatient at my ill- 
luck or stupidity. There was every rea- 
son why I should know my own house, 
and yet a stranger and an outlaw ran 
through it with amazing daring. 

After an hour’s idle search I returned 
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to the end of the corridor, repeated all my 
previous soundings, and, I fear, indulged 
in language unbecoming a gentleman. 
Then, in my blind anger, I found what 
patient search had not disclosed. 

I threw the hammer from me in a fit 
of temper and it struck one of the square 
blocks in the cement floor which gave 
forth a hollow sound. I was on my knees 
in an instant, my fingers searching the 
cracks, and drawing down close I could 
feel a current of air, slight but unmistak- 
able, against my face. 

The cement square, though exactly 
like the others in the cellar floor, was evi- 
dently only an imitation, with an opening 
beneath. 

The block was fitted into its place with 
a nicety that certified to the skill of the 
hand that had adjusted it. I broke a 
blade of my pocket-knife trying to pry it 
up, but, in a moment, I succeeded, and 
found it to be in reality a trap door, 
hinged to the substantial part of the 
floor. 

A current of cool, fresh air, the same 
that had surprised me in the night, struck 
my face as I lay flat and peered into the 
opening. The lower passage was as black 
as pitch, and I lighted a lantern I had 
Brought with me, found that wooden 
steps gave safe conduct below and went 
down. 

I stood erect in the passage and had 
several inches to spare. It extended both 
ways, running back under the founda- 
tions of the house, and cut squarely under 
the park before the house and toward the 
school-wall. The air grew steadily fresh- 
er, until, after I had gone about two hun- 
dred yards, I reached a point where the 
wind seemed to beat down on me from 
above. I put up my hands and found two 
openings about three yards apart, 
through which the air sucked steadily. I 
moved out of the current with a chuckle in 
my throat and a grin on my face. I had 
passed under the gate in the school-wall, 
and I knew now why the piers that held it 
had been built so high,—they were hollow 
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and were the means of sending fresh air 
into the tunnel. 

When I had traversed about twenty 
yards more I felt a slight vibration ac- 
companied by a muffled roar, and almost 
immediately came to a rough wooden stair 
that marked the end of the passage. I 
had no means of judging directions, but 
I assumed that I was well within the school 
park. 

I climbed the steps, and in a moment 
stood blinking, my lantern in hand, in a 
small, floored room. Overhead the tumult 
and thunder of an organ explained the 
tremor and roar I had heard below. I was 
in the crypt of St. Agatha’s chapel. The 
inside of the door by which I had entered 


‘was a part of the wainscoting of the room, 


and the opening was wholly covered with 
a map of the Holy Land. 

It was all very strange and interesting. 
I looked at my watch and found that it 
was five o’clock, but I resolved to go into 
the chapel before going home. 

The way up was clear enough, and I 
was soon in the vestibule. I opened the 
door, expecting to find a service in prog- 
ress; but the little church was empty save 
where, at the right of the chancel, an or- 
ganist was filling the church with the 
notes of an exultant march. Cap in hand 
I stole forward, and sank down in one of 
the pews. 

A lamp over the organ keyboard gave 
the only light in the chapel, and made an 
aureole about her head,—about the un- 
covered head of Olivia Gladys Arm- 
strong! I smiled as I recognized her and 
smiled, too, as I remembered her name. 
But the joy she brought to the music, the 
happiness in her face as she raised it in 
the minor harmonies, her isolation, 
marked by the little isle of light against 


the dark background of the choir,—these 


things touched and moved me, and I bent. 
forward, my arms upon the pew in front 
of me, watching and listening with a kind 
of awed wonder. 

There was no pause in the outpouring 
of the melody. She changed stops and 
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manuals with swift fingers and passed 
from one composition to another; now it 
was an august hymn, now a theme from 
Wagner, and _ finally Mendelssohn’s 
spring song won the cold dark chapel to 
light and warmth with its exultant notes. 

She ceased suddenly with a little sigh 
and struck her hands together, for the 
place was cold. As she reached up to put 
out the lights I stepped forward to the 
chancel steps. 

‘Please allow me to do that for you?” 

She turned toward me, gathering a 
cape about her. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” she asked, looking 
about quickly. ‘I don’t remember that 
you were invited.” 

“J didn’t know I was coming myself,” 
I remarked truthfully, lifting my hand 
to the lamp. 

“That is my opinion of you,—that 
you’re a rather unexpected person. But 
thank you, very much.” 

She showed no disposition to prolong 
the interview, but hurried toward the 
door, and reached the vestibule before I 
came up with her. 

“You can’t go any farther, Mr. Glen- 
arm,” she said, and waited as though to 
make sure I understood. Straight before 
us through the wood and beyond the 
school-buildings the sunset faded sullen- 
ly. Night was following fast upon the 
gray twilight and already the bolder 
plancts were aflame in the sky. The path 
led straight ahead beneath the black 
boughs. 

“I might perhaps walk to the dormi- 
tory, or whatever you call it,” I said. 

“Thank you, no! I’m late and haven’t 
time to bother with you. It’s against the 
rules, you know, for us to receive visit- 
ors.” 

She stepped out upon the path. 

“But I’m not a caller; I’m just a neigh- 
bor! And I owe you several calls, any- 
how.” 

She laughed, but did not pause, and I 
followed a pace behind her. 


“T hope you don’t think for a moment 
that I chased a rabbit on your side of the 
fence in the hope of meeting you, do you, 
Mr. Glenarm?” 

“Be it far from me! I’m glad I came, 
though, for I liked your music immensc- 
ly. I’m in earnest; I think it quite won- 
derful, Miss Armstrong.” 

She paid no heed to me. 

“And I hope I may promise myself the 
pleasure of hearing you often.” 

“You are very kind about my poor 
music, Mr. Glenarm; but as I’m going 
away—” 

I felt my heart sink a trifle. She was 
the only amusing person I had met at 
Glenarm, and the thought of losing her 
gave a darker note to the bleak landscape. 

“That’s really too bad! And just 
when we were getting acquainted! And 
I was coming to church every Sunday to 
hear you play and to pray for snow, so 
you’d come over often to chase rabbits!” 

This, I thought, softened her heart. 
At any rate her tone changed. 

“I don’t play for services; they’re 
afraid to let me for fear I’d run comic- 
opera tunes into the Te Deum!” 

“How shocking!” 

“Do you know, Mr. Glenarm,”—her 
tone became confidential and her pace 
slackened,—“‘we call you the squire, at 
St. Agatha’s, and the lord of the manor, 
and names like that! All the girls are 
perfectly crazy about you. They’d be 
wild if they thought I talked with you, 
clandestinely,—is that the way you pro- 
nounce it?” 

“Anything you say and any way you 
say it satisfies me,” I replied. 

“That’s ever so nice of you,” she said, 
mockingly again. 

I felt foolish and guilty. She would 
probably get roundly scolded if the grave 
sisters learned of her talks with me, and 
very likely I should win their hearty con- 
tempt. But I did not turn back. 

“TI hope the reason you’re leaving 
isn’t—” I hesitated. 
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“Til conduct? Oh, yes; I’m terribly 
wicked, Squire Glenarm! They’re send- 
ing me off.” 

“But I suppose. the Sisters are awfully 
strict.” . 

“They’re hideous,—perfectly _hide- 
ous.” 

“Where is your home?” I demanded. 
“Chicago, Louisville, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, perhaps?” 

‘“Humph, you are dull! You ought to 
know from my accent that I’m not from 
Chicago. And I hope I haven’t a Ken- 
tucky girl’s air of waiting to be flattered 
to death. And no Indianapolis girl would 
talk to a strange man at the edge of a 
deep wood in the gray twilight of a win- 
ter day,—that’s from a book; and the 
Cincinnati girl is without my élan, esprit, 
—whatever you please to call it. She has 
more Teutonic repose,—more of Gretchen 
of the Rhine valley about her. Don’t you 
adore French, Squire Glenarm?” she con- 
cluded, breathlessly, and with no pause in 
her quick step. 

“JT adore yours, Miss Armstrong,” I 
asserted, yielding myself further to the 
joy of idiocy, and delighting in the 
mockery and whimsical moods of her talk. 
I did not make her out; indeed, I pre- 
ferred not to! I was not then,—and I 
am not now, thank God!—of an ana- 
lytical turn of mind. And as I grow older 
I prefer, even after many a blow, to take 
my fellow human beings as I find them. 
And as for women, old or young, I envy 
vo man his gift of resolving them into 
elements. As well carry a spray of ar- 
butus to the laboratory or subject the en- 
chantment of moonlight upon running 
water to the flame and blow-pipe as try to 
analyze the heart of a girl,—particularly 
a girl who paddles a canoe with a sure 
stroke and puts up a good race with a 
rabbit. 

A lamp shone ahead of us at the en- 
trance of one of the houses, and lights 
appeared in all the buildings. 

“If I knew your window I should cer- 
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tainly sing under it,—except that you’re 
going home! You didn’t tell me why 
they were deporting you.” 

“I’m really ashamed to! You would 
never—” 

“Oh, yes, I would; I’m really an old 
friend!’ I insisted, feeling more like an 
idiot every minute. 

“Well, don’t tell! But they caught me 
flirting—with the grocery boy! Now 
aren’t you disgusted !” 

“Thoroughly! I can’t believe it! 
Why, you'd a lot better flirt with me,” I 
suggested boldly. 

“Well, I’m to be sent away for good at 
Christmas. I may come back then if I 
can square myself. My! That’s slang,— 
isn’t it adorable?” 

“The Sisters don’t like slang, I sup- 
pose?” 

“They loathe it! Miss Devereux,— 
you know who she is!—she spies on us 
and tells.” 

“You don’t say so; but I’m not sur- 
prised at her! I’ve heard about her!” I 
declared bitterly. 

We had reached the door, and I ex- 
pected her to fly ; but she lingered. 

“Oh, if you know her! Perhaps you’re 
a spy, too! It’s just as well we should 
never meet again, Mr. Glenarm,” she de- 
clared haughtily. 

“The memory of these few meetings 
will always linger with mc, Miss Arm- 
strong,” I returned in an imitation of her 
own tone. 

“J shall scorn to remember you !”— 
and she folded her arms under the cloak 
tragically. 

“Our meetings have been all too few, 
Miss Armstrong. Two, exactly, I be- 
lieve!” 

“Then you prefer to ignore the first 
time I ever saw you,” she said, her hand 
on the door. 

“Out there in your canoe? Never! 
And you’ve forgiven me for overhearing 
you and the chaplain on the wall— 
please !”” 
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She grasped the knob of the door and 
paused an instant as though pondering. 

“T make it three times, without that 
one, and not counting once in the road and 
other times when you didn’t know, Squire 
Glenarm! I’m a foolish little girl to have 
remembered the first. I see now how 
b-l-i-n-d I have been. Good-by !” 

She opened and closed the door softly, 
and I heard her running up the steps 
within. 

I ran back to the chapel, roundly abus- 
ing myself for having neglected my more 
serious affairs for a bit of silly talk with 
a school-girl, fearful lest the openings I 
had left at both ends of the passage 
should have been discovered. Near the 
chapel I narrowly escaped running into 
Stoddard, but I slipped past him, found 
my lantern, pulled the hidden door into 
place, and, traversing the tunnel without 
incident, soon climbed through the hatch- 
way and slammed the false block securely 
into the opening. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A PAIR OF EAVESDROPPERS 


When I came down after dressing for 
dinner, Bates called my attention to a 
belated mail. I pounced eagerly upon a 
letter in Laurance Donovan’s well-known 
hand, bearing, to my surprise, an Amer- 
ican stamp and postmarked New Orleans. 
It was dated, however, at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, December fifteenth, 1901, and 
gave a characteristically racy account of 
his efforts to dodge the British detective 
who was pursuing him. He hoped, he 
wrote, to cross the borders into Texas, but 
declared that he should keep clear of In- 
diana, as he was unacquainted with the 
Indian language. 

Bates gave me my coffee in the library, 
as I wished to settle down to an evening 
of reflection without delay. Larry’s report 
of himself was not reassuring, despite its 
cheerful tone. I knew that if he had any 
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idea of trying to reach me he would not 
mention it in a letter which might fall into 
the hands of the authorities, and the hope 
that he might join me grew. I was not, 
perhaps, entitled to a companion at Glen- 
arm under the terms of my exile, but as a 
matter of protection in the existing condi- 
tion of affairs there could be no legal or 
moral reason why I should not defend my- 
self against my foes, and Larry was an 
ally worth having. 

My neighbor, the chaplain, had inad- 
vertently given me a bit of important 
news; and my mind kept reverting to the 
fact that Morgan was reporting his in- 
jury to the executor of my grandfather’s 
estate in New York. Everything else 
that had happened was tame and unim- 
portant compared with this. Why had 
John Marshall Glenarm made Arthur 
Pickering the executor of his estate? He 
knew that I detested him, that Picker- 
ing’s noble aims and high ambitions had 
been praised by my family until his very 
name sickened me; and yet my own 
grandfather had thought it wise to in- 
trust his fortune and my future to the 
man of all men who was most repugnant 
to me. I rose and paced the floor in an- 
ger. 

My rage must fasten upon some one, 
and Bates was the nearest target for it. 
I went to the kitchen, where he usually 
spent his evenings, to vent my feelings 
upon him, only to find him gone. I 
climbed to his room and found it empty. 
Very likely he was off condoling with his 
friend and fellow conspirator, the care- 
taker, and I fumed with rage and disap- 
pointment. I was thoroughly tired,—as 
tired as on days when I had beaten my 
way through tropical jungles without 
food or water; but I wished, in my impo- 
tent anger against I knew not what 
agencies, to punish myself,—to induce 
an utter weariness that would send me 
exhausted to bed. 

The snow in the highway was well 
beaten down and I swung off country- 
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ward past St. Agatha’s. A gray mist 
hung over the fields in whirling clouds, 
breaking away occasionally and showing 
the throbbing winter stars. The walk and 
my interest in the alternation of star- 
lighted and mist-wrapped landscape won 
me to a better state of mind, and after 
tramping a couple of miles, I set out for 
home. Several times on my tramp I had 
caught myself whistling the air of a ma- 
jestic old hymn, and smiled, remembering 
my young friend Olivia, and her playing 
in the chapel. She was an amusing child; 
the thought of her further lifted my 
spirit; and I turned into the school park 
when I reached the outer gate with a half- 
recognized wish to pass near the barracks 
where she spent her days. 

At the school-gate the lamps of a 
carriage suddenly blurred in the mist. 
Carriages are not common in this region, 
and I was not surprised to find that this 
was the familiar village hack that met 
trains day and night at Annandale. 
Some parent, I conjectured, paying a 
visit to St. Agatha’s; possibly,—and the 
thought gave me pleasure,—perhaps the 
father of Miss Olivia Gladys Armstrong 
had come to carry her home for a stricter 
discipline than Sister Theresa’s school af- 
forded. 

The driver sat asleep on his box, and 
I passed him and went on into the 
grounds. A whim seized me to visit the 
crypt of the chapel and examine the 
opening to the tunnel. As I passed the 
little group of school-buildings a man 
eame hurriedly from one of them and 
turned toward the chapel. 

I first thought it was Stoddard, but 
I could not make him out in the mist 
and in my uncertainty waited for him to 
put twenty paces between us before I fol- 
lowed. 

He strode into the chapel porch with 
an air of assurance, and I heard him ad- 
dress some one who had been waiting. 
The mist was now so heavy that I could 
not see my hand before my face, and I 
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stole forward until I heard the voices of 
two men distinctly. 

“Bates !” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I heard feet scraping on the stone 
floor of the porch. 

“This is a devil of a place to talk in 
but it’s the best we can do. Did the 
young man know I sent for you?” 

“No, sir. I left him quite busy with his 
books and papers.” 

“Humph! We can never be sure of 
him.” 

“I suppose that is correct, sir.” 

“Well, you and Morgan are a fine 
pair, I must say! I thought he had some 
sense, and that you'd see to it that he 
didn’t make a mess of this thing. He’s 
in bed now with a hole in his arm and 
you’ve got to go on alone.” 

“I'll do my best, Mr. Pickering.” 

“Don’t call me by name, you idiot. 
We're not advertising our business from 
the housetops.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Bates humbly. 

The blood was roaring through my 
head, and my hands clenched as I stood 
there listening to this colloquy. 

Pickering’s voice was—and is—un- 
mistakable. There was always a purring 
softness in it. He used to remind me at 
school of a sleek, complacent cat, and I 
hate cats with particular loathing. 

“Is Morgan lying or not when he says 
he shot himself accidentally??? demanded 
Pickering petulantly. 

“I only know what I heard from the 
gardener here at the school. You'll un- 
derstand, I hope, that I can’t be seen 
going to Morgan’s house.” 

“Of course not. But he says you 
haven’t played fair with him, that you 
even attacked him a few days after Glen- 
arm came.” 

“Yes, and he hit me over the head with 
a club. It was his indiscretion, sir. He 
wanted to go through the library in 
broad daylight, and it wasn’t any use, 
anyhow. ‘There’s nothing there.” 
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“But I don’t like the looks of this 
shooting. Morgan’s sick and out of his 
head. But a fellow like Morgan isn’t 
likely to shoot himself accidentally, and 
now that it’s done the work’s stopped 
and the time is running on. What do 
you think Glenarm suspects?” 

“T can’t tell, sir, but mighty little, I 
should say. The shot through the win- 
dow the first night he was here seemed 
to shake him a trifle, but he’s quite settled 
down now, I should say, sir. That shot of 
Morgan’s was a great mistake. The young 
gentleman isn’t to be frightened away as 
easily as that.” 

“Morgan’s a fool. But what is Glen- 
arm doing? He probably doesn’t spend 
much time on this side of the fence— 
doesn’t haunt the chapel, I fancy ?” 

“Lord, no, sir! I hardly suspect the 
young gentleman of being a praying 
man.” : 

“You haven’t seen him prowling about 
the house analyzing the architecture—” 

“Not a bit of it, sir! He hasn’t, I 
should say, what his revered grand- 
father called the analytical mind.” 

Pickering stamped his fect upon the 
paved porch floor in a way that I re- 
membered of old. It marked a conclu- 
sion, and precluded serious statements. 

“Now, Bates,” he said, with a ring of 
authority and speaking in a louder key 
than he had yet used, “it’s your duty 
under all the circumstances to help dis- 
cover the hidden assets of the estate. 
We've got to pluck the mystery from 
that architectural monster over there, 
and the time for doing it is short enough. 
Mr. Glenarm was a rich man. To my 
own knowledge he had a couple of mil- 
lions, and he couldn’t have spent it all 
on that house. He reduced his bank ac- 
count to a few thousand dollars and 
swept out his safety vault boxes with a 
broom before his last trip to Vermont. 
He didn’t die with the stuff in his clothes, 
did he?” 


“Tord bless me, no, sir! There was 
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little enough cash to bury him, with you 
out of the country and me alone with 
him.” 

“He was a crank and I suppose he got 
a lot of satisfaction out of burying his 
money. But this hunt for it isn’t funny. 
I supposed of course we’d dig it up be- 
fore Glenarm got here or I shouldn’t 
have been in such a hurry to send for 
him. But it’s over there somewhere, or 
in the grounds. There must be a plan of 
the house that would help. I?ll give you 
a thousand dollars the day you wire me 
you have found any sort of clue.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“T don’t want thanks, I want the 
money or securities or whatever it is. I’ve 
got to go back to my car now, and you’d 
better skip home. You needn’t tell your 
young master that I’ve been here.” 

I was trying hard to remember, as I 
stood there with clenched hands outside 
the chapel porch, that Arthur Picker- 
ing’s name was written in the list of di- 
rectors of one of the greatest trust com- 
panies in America, and that he belonged 
to the most exclusive clubs in New York. 
I had come out for my walk with only an 
inverness over my dinner-jacket, and I 
was thoroughly chilled by the cold mist. 
I was experiencing, too, an inner cold as I 
reflected upon the greed and perfidy of 
man. 

“Keep an eye on Morgan,” said Pick- 
ering. 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“And be careful what you write or 
wire.” 

“T’ll mind those points, sir. 
suggest, if you please, sir—” 

“Well?” demanded Pickering impa- 
tiently. 

“That you should call at the house. 
It would look rather strange to the 
young gentleman if you’d come to St. 
Agatha’s and not see him.” 

“TI haven’t the slightest errand with 
him. And besides, I haven’t time. If he 
Iearns that I’ve been here you may say 
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that my business was with Sister Theresa 
and that I regretted very much not hav- 
ing the opportunity to call on him.” 

The irony of this was not lost on 
Bates, who chuckled softly. He came out 
into the open and turned away toward 
the Glenarm gate. Pickering passed me, 
so near that I might have put out my 
hand and touched him, and in a moment 
I heard the carriage drive off rapidly to- 
ward the village. 

I heard Bates running home over the 
snow and listened to the clatter of the 
village hack as it bore Pickering back to 
Annandale. 

Then out of the depths of the chapel 
porch—out of the depths of time and 
space, it seemed, so dazed I stood—some 
- one came swiftly toward me, some one 
light of foot like a woman, ran down the 
walk a little way into the fog and paused. 

An exclamation broke from me, 

“Eavesdropping for two!”—it was the 
voice of Olivia. “I’d take pretty good 
care of myself if I were you, Squire 
Glenarm! Good night!” . 

“Good-by !? I faltered, as she sped 
away in the mist toward St. Agatha’s. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE GIRL IN GRAY 


My first thought was to find the crypt 
door and return through the tunnel be- 
fore Bates reached the house. The chapel 
was open, and by lighting matches I 
found my way to the map and panel. I 
slipped through and closed the opening; 
then ran through the passage with grati- 
tude to the generous builder who had 
given it a clear floor and an ample roof. 
In my haste I miscalculated its length, 
pitching headlong into the steps under the 
trap beneath Glenarm House at a gait 
that sent me sprawling. In a moment 
more I had jammed the trap into place 
and was running up the cellar steps, 
breathless, with my cap smashed down 
over my eyes. 
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I heard Bates entering at the rear, and 
knew I had won the race by a scratch. 
There was but a moment in which to 
throw my coat and cap under the divan in 
the library, slap the dust from my clothes 
and seat myself at the great table, where 
the candles blazed tranquilly. 

Bates’ step was as steady as ever— 
there was not the slightest hint of excite- 
ment in it—as he came and stood within 
the door. 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Glenarm, did you 
wish anything, sir?” 

“Oh, no, thank you, Bates.” 

“I had stepped down to the village, 
sir, to speak to the grocer. The eggs he 
sent this morning were not quite up to 
the mark. I have warned him not to send 
any of the storage article to this house.” 

“That’s right, Bates.” I folded my 
arms to hide my hands, which were black 
from contact with the passage, and faced 
my man servant. My respect for his ras- 
cally powers had increased immensely 
since he gave me my coffee. A contest 
with so clever a rogue was worth while. 

“I’m grateful for your good care of 
me, Bates. I had expected to perish of 
discomfort out here, but you are treating 
me like a lord.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Glenarm. I do 
what I can, sir.” 

He brought fresh candles for the table 
candelabra, going about with his accus- 
tomed noiseless step. I felt a cold chill 
creep down my spine as he passed behind 
me on these errands. His transition from 
the réle of conspirator to that of my 
flawless servant was almost too abrupt. 

I dismissed him as quickly as possible, 
and listened to his step through the halls 
as he went about locking the doors. This 
was a regular incident, but I was aware 
to-night that he exercised what seemed 
to me a particular care in bolting and 
barring doors. The locking-up process 
had rather bored me before; to-night I 
listened with eager interest for every 
sound. 


When I heard Bates climbing to his 
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own quarters I quietly went the rounds 
on my own account and found everything 
as tight as a drum. 

I was tired enough to sleep when I 
went to my room, and after an eventless 
night woke to a clear day and keener air. 

“I’m going to take a little run into the 
village, Bates,” I remarked at breakfast. 

“Very good, sir.” 

“If any one should call I’ll be back in 
an hour or so.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I really had an errand in the village. 
I wished to visit the hardware store and 
buy some cartridges, but Pickering’s 
presence in the community was a disturb- 
ing factor in my mind. I had resolved to 
get sight of him,—to meet him, if pos- 
sible, and sce how a man whose schemes 
were so decp looked in the light of day. 

As I left the grounds and gained the 
highway Stoddard fell in with me. 

“Well, Mr. Glenarm, I’m glad to see 
you abroad so early. With that library 
of yours the temptation must be strong 
to stay within doors. But a man’s got 
to subject himself to the sun and wind. 
Even a good wetting now and then is sal- 
utary.” 

“I try to get out every day,” I an- 
swered. “But I’ve chiefly limited my- 
self to my own grounds.” 

An ancient omnibus, filled with young 
women, passed at a gallop, bound for the 
station, and we took off our hats. 

“Christmas holidays,” explained the 
chaplain. “Practically all the students 
go home.” 

“Lucky kids, to have homes with Christ- 
mas trees. I envy them.” 

“I suppose Mr. Pickering got away 
last night?” he observed, and my pulse 
quickened at the name. 

“I haven’t seen him yet,” I answered. 

“Then of course he hasn’t gone!’ and 
these words, uttcred in the big clergy- 
man’s deep tones, seemed wholly plausible. 
There was, to be sure, nothing so unlikely 
as that Arthur Pickering, executor of my 
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grandfather’s estate, would come to 
Glenarm without seeing me. 

“Sister Theresa told me this morning 
he was here. He called on her and Miss 
Devereux last night. I haven’t seen him 
myself. I thought possibly I might run 
into him in the village. His car’s very 
likely on the station switch.” 

“No doubt we shall find him there,” I 
answered easily. 

The Annandale station presented an 
appearance of unusual gaiety when we 
reached the main street of the village. 
There, to be sure, lay the private car in 
the siding, and on the platform was a 
group of twenty or more girls, with sev- 
eral of the brown-habited Sisters of St. 
Agatha. There was something a little 
foreign in the picture; the girls in their 
bright colors talking gaily, the sisters in 
their somber garb hovering about, sug- 
gesting France or Italy rather than In- 
diana. 

We stepped upon the platform. The 
private car lay on the opposite side of the 
station, having been switched into a sid- 
ing of the east and west road. Pickering 
was certainly getting on. There is some- 


‘thing wholly regal in a private car. Any 


one may boast a catboat and call it a 
yacht; but there is no known substitute 
for a private car. As I lounged across the 
platform with Stoddard, Pickering came 
out into the vestibule of his car, followed 
by two ladies and an elderly gentleman. 
They all descended and began a prom- 
enade of the plank walk. 

Pickering saw me an instant later and 
hurried up with outstretched hand. 

“This is indeed good fortune! We 
dropped off here last night rather unex- 
pectedly to rest a hot box and should 
have been picked up by the early express 
for Chicago; but there was a miscarriage 
of orders somewhere and we now have to 
wait for the nine o’clock, and it’s late. 
If I’d known how much behind it was I 
should have run out to see you. How 
are things going?” 
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“As smooth as a whistle! It really 
isn’t so bad when you face it. And the 
fact is I’m actually at work.” 

“That’s splendid. The year will go 
fast enough, never fear. I suppose you 
pine for a little human society now and 
then. A man can never strike the right 
medium in such things. 4n New York 
we are all rushed to death. I sometimes 
feel that I’d like a little rustication my- 
self. I get nervous, and working for cor- 
porations is wearing. The old gentle- 
man there is Taylor, president of the Mid- 
Western and Southern. The ladies are his 
wife and a friend of hers. I’d like to in- 
troduce you.” He ran his eyes over my 
corduroys and leggings in amiable ac- 
ceptance of my rusticity. He had not in 
years addressed me so pleasantly. 

Stoddard had left me to go to the 
other end of the platform to speak to 
some of the students. I followed Picker- 
ing rather reluctantly to where the com- 
panions of his travels were pacing to and 
fro in the crisp morning air. d 

As soon as Pickering had got me well 
under way in conversation with Taylor, 
he excused himself hurriedly and went 
off, as I assumed, to be sure the station 

agent had received orders for attaching 
the private car to the Chicago express. 
Taylor proved to be a supercilious per- 
son,—I believe they call him Chilly Billy 
at the Metropolitan Club,—and our ef- 
forts to converse were pathetically un- 
fruitful. The two ladies stood by, mak- 
ing no concealment of their impatience. 
Their eyes were upon the girls from St. 
Agatha’s on the other platform, whom 
they could see beyond me. I had jumped 
the conversation from Indiana farm values 
to the recent disorders in Bulgaria, which 
interested me more, when Mrs. Taylor, ig- 
noring me, spoke abruptly to her sister. 

“That’s she—the one in the gray coat, 
talking to the clergyman. She came a 
moment ago in the carriage.” 

“The one with the umbrella? I thought 
you said—” 
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Mrs. Taylor glanced at her sister warn- 
ingly, and they both looked at me. Then 
they detached themselves and moved away. 
There was some one on the farther plat- 
form whom they wished to see, and Taylor, 
not understanding their manceuver—he 
was really anxious, I think, not to be left 
alone with me—started down the platform 
after them, I following. Mrs. Taylor and 
her sister walked to the end of the plat- 
form and looked across, a biscuit-toss 
away, to where Stoddard stood talking to 
the girl I had already heard described as 
wearing a gray coat and carrying an um- 
brella. 

The girl in gray crossed the track 
quickly and addressed the two women 
cordially. Taylor’s back was to her and 
he was growing eloquent in a mild well- 
bred way over the dullness of our states- 
men in not seeing the advantages that 
would accrue to the United States in fos- 
tering our shipping industry. His wife, 
her sister and the girl in gray were so 
near that I could hear plainly what they 
were saying. They were referring ap- 
parently to the girl’s refusal of an invi- 
tation to accompany them to California. 

“So you can’t go—it’s too bad! We 
had hoped that when you really saw us 
on the way you would relent,” said Mrs. 
Taylor. 

“But there are many reasons; and 
above all Sister Theresa needs me.” 

It was the voice of Olivia, a little lower, 
a little more restrained than I had known 
it; but undeniably it was she. 

“But think of the rose gardens that are 
waiting for us out there!” said the other 
lady. They were showing her the def- 
erence that elderly women always have for 
pretty girls. 

“Alas, and again alas!” exclaimed 
Olivia. ‘Please don’t make it harder for 
me than necessary. But I gave my 
promise a year ago to spend these holi- 
days in Cincinnati.” 

She ignored me wholly and after shak- 
ing hands with the ladies returned to the 
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other platform. I wondered whether she 
was overlooking Taylor on purpose to cut 
me. 
Taylor was still at his lecture on the 
needs of our American merchant marine 
when Pickering passed hurriedly, crossed 
the track and began speaking earnestly 
to the girl in gray. 

“The American flag should command 
the seas. What we need is not more 
battle-ships but more freight carriers—” 
Taylor was saying. 

But I was watching Olivia Gladys 
Armstrong. In a long skirt, with her 
hair caught up under a gray toque that 
matched her coat perfectly, she was not 
my Olivia of the tam-o’-shanter, who had 
pursued the rabbit ; nor yet the unsophis- 
ticated school-girl, who had suffered my 
idiotic babble; nor, again, the dreamy 
rapt organist of the chapel. She was a 
grown woman with at least twenty sum- 
mers to her credit, and there was about 
her an air of knowing the world, and of 
not being at all a person one would make 
foolish speeches to. She spoke to Pick- 
ering gravely. Once she smiled dolefully 
and shook her head, and I vaguely strove 
to remember where I had seen that look 
in her eyes before. Her gold beads, 
which I had once carried in my pocket, 
were clasped tight about the close collar 
of her dress; and I was glad, very glad, 
that I had ever touched anything that be- 
longed to her. 

Who was Olivia Gladys Armstrong 
and what was Arthur Pickering’s busi- 
ness with her? And what was it she had 
said to me that evening when I had found 
her playing on the chapel organ? So 
much happened that day that I had al- 
most forgotten, and, indeed, I had tried 
to forget that I made a fool of my- 
self for the edification of an amusing lit- 
tle school girl. “Then you prefer to ig- 
nore the first time I ever saw you,” she had 
said; but if I had thought of it at all it 
had been with righteous self-contempt. 
Or, I may have flattered my vanity with 
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the reflection that she had eyed me—her 
hero, perhaps—with wistful admiration 
across the wall. 

Meanwhile the Chicago express roared 
into Annandale and the private car was 
attached. Taylor watched the trainmen 
with the cool interest of a man for whom 
the proceeding had no novelty, while he 
continued to dilate upon the nation’s 
commercial opportunities. I turned per- 
force, and ‘walked with him back toward 
the station, where Mrs. Taylor and her 
sister were talking to the conductor. 

Pickering came running across the 
platform with several telegrams in his 
hand. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Glenarm, that our 
stop’s so short,”’—and Pickering’s face 
wore a worried look as he addressed me, 
his eyes on the conductor. 

“How far do you go?” I asked. 

“California. We have large interests 
out there and I have to attend some stock- 
holders’ meetings in Colorado in Janu- 
ary.” 

“Ah, you business men! You business 
men!” I said reproachfully. I wished to 
call him a blackguard then and there, and 
it was on my tongue to do so, but I con- 
cluded that to wait until he had shown 
his hand fully was the better game. 

The ladies entered the car and I shook 
hands with Taylor, who threatened to 
send me his pamphlet on The Needs of 
American Shipping when he got back 
to New York. 

“It’s too bad she wouldn’t go with us. 
Poor girl! this must be a dreary hole for 
her,” he said to Pickering, who helped 
him upon the platform of the car with 
what seemed to be unnecessary precipita- 
tion. 

“You little know us,” I declared, for 
Pickering’s benefit. “Life in Annandale 
is nothing if not exciting. The people 
here are indifferent marksmen or there’d 
be murders galore.” 

“Mr. Glenarm is a good deal of a 
wag,” explained Pickering, _ hastily 
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swinging himself aboard as the train 
started. 

“Yes; it% my humor that keeps me 
alive,” I responded, and taking off my 
hat I saluted Arthur Pickering with my 
broadest salaam. 


CHAPTER XV 


I MAKE AN ENGAGEMENT 


The south-bound train was now due in 
ten minutes. A few students had boarded 
the Chicago train, but a greater number 
still waited on the farther platform. The 
girl in gray was surrounded by half a 
dozen students, all talking animatedly. 
As I walked toward them I could not jus- 
tify my stupidity in mistaking a school- 
girl of fifteen or sixteen for a grown 
woman ; but it was the tam-o’-shanter, the 
short skirt, the youthful joy in the out- 
door world that had disguised her as ef- 
fectually as Rosalind to the eyes of Or- 
lando. She was probably a teacher,— 
quite likely the teacher of music, I ar- 
gued, who had amused herself at my ex- 
pense. 

It had seemed the easiest thing in the 
world to approach her with an apology 
or a farewell, but those few inches added 
to her skirt and that pretty gray toque 
substituted for the tam-o’-shanter set up 
a barrier that did not yield at all as I 
drew nearer. At the last moment, as I 
crossed the track and stepped upon the 
other platform, it occurred to me that 
while I might have some claim upon the 
attention of Olivia Gladys Armstrong, a 
wayward school-girl of athletic tastes, I 
had none whatever upon a person whom 
it was proper to address as Miss Arm- 
strong,—who was, I felt sure, quite capa- 
ble of snubbing me if snubbing fell in 
with her mood. 

She glanced toward me and bowed in- 
stantly, and her young companions with- 
drew to a conservative distance. I will say 
this for the students at St. Agatha’s, 
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Annandale: their manners are beyond 
criticism, and an affable discretion is one 
of their most admirable traits. 

“I didn’t know they ever grew up 80 
fast,—in a day and a night!” 

I was glad I remembered the number 
of beads in her chain; the item seemed at 
once to become important. 

“It’s the air, I suppose. It’s praised 
by excellent critics,” she laughed. 

“But you are going to an ampler ether, 
a diviner air. You have attained the 
beatific state and at once take flight. If 
they confer perfection like an academic 
degree at St. Agatha’s, then—” 

I had never felt so stupidly helpless in 
my life. There were a thousand things 
I wished to say to her; there were count- 
less questions I wished to ask; but her 
calmness and poise were disconcerting. 
Her eyes met mine easily; their azure 
depths puzzled me. She was almost, but 
not quite, some one I had seen before, 
and it was not my woodland Olivia. Her 
eyes, the soft curve of her cheek, the light 
in her hair,—but the memory of another 
time, another place, another girl, lured 
only to baffle me. 

. She laughed,—a little murmuring 
laugh. 

“T’ll never tell if you won’t,” she said. 

“But I don’t see how that helps me 
with you?” 

“It certainly does not! That is a much 
more serious matter, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“And the worst of it is that I haven’t 
a single thing to say for myself. It 
wasn’t the not knowing that was so utter- 
ly dull—” 

“Certainly not! It was talking .that 
ridiculous twaddle. It was trying to 
flirt with a silly school-girl. What will 
do for fifteen is somewhat vacuous for—” 

She paused abruptly, colored and 
laughed. 

“I am twenty-seven !”? 

“And J am just the usual age,” she 
said. 

“Ages don’t count, but time is import- 
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ant. There are many things I wish you 
would tell me,—you who hold the key of 
the gate of mystery.” 

“Then you’ll have to pick the lock!” 

She laughed lightly. The somber Sis- 
ters patrolling the platform with their 
charges heeded us little. 

“T had no idea you knew Arthur Pick- 
ering—when you were just Olivia in the 
tam-o’-shanter.” 

.“Maybe you think he wouldn’t have 
cared for my acquaintance—as Olivia in 
the tam-o’-shanter. Men are very 
queer !” 

“But Arthur Pickering is an old friend 
of mine.” 

“So he told me.” 

“We were neighbors in our youth.” 

“TI believe I have heard him mention 
it.” 

‘“‘And we did our prep school together, 
and then parted !”” 

“You tell exactly the same story, so it 
must be true. He went to college and 
you went to Tech.” 

“And you knew him—?” I began, my 
curiosity thoroughly aroused. 

“Not at college, any more than I knew 
you at Tech.” 

“The train’s coming,” I said earnestly, 
“and I wish you would tell me—when 
I shall see you again!” 

“Before we part for ever?” There was 
a mischievous hint of the Olivia in short 
skirts in her tone. 

“Please don’t suggest it! Our times 
have been strange and few. There was 
that first night, when you called to me 
from the lake.” 

“How impertinent! How dare you re- 
member that?” 

“And there was the snow-storm and at 
the chapel porch last night. Neither you 
nor [ had the slightest business there. But 
you spoke as though you understood what 
you must have heard, and you say you 
know Arthur Pickering. It is important 
for me to know,—I have a right to know 
just what you meant by that warning.” 

Real distress showed in her face for an 
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instant. The agent and his helpers 
rushed the last baggage down the plat- 
form as the rails hummed their warning 
of the approaching train. 

“I was eavesdropping on my own ac- 
count,” she said hurriedly, and with a 
note of finality. “I was there by inten- 
tion, and’”—there was another hint of the 
tam-o’-shanter in the mirth that seemed 
to bubble for a moment in her throat— 
“it’s too bad you didn’t see me, for I 
had on my prettiest gown, and the fog 
wasn’t good for it. But you know as 
much of what was said there as I do. You 
are a man, and I have heard that you 
have had some experience in taking care 
of yourself, Mr. Glenarm.” 

“To be sure; but there are times—” 

“Yes, there are times when the odds 
seem rather heavy. I have noticed that 
myself.” . 

She smiled, but for an instant a sad 
look came into her eyes—a look that 
vaguely but insistently suggested another 
time and place. 

“I want you to come back,” I said 
boldly, for the train was very near, and I 
felt that the eyes of the Sisters were 
upon us. “You can not go away where 
I shall not find you!” 

I did not know who this girl was, her 
home, or her relation to the school, but 
I knew that her life and mine had touched 
strangely; that her eyes were blue, and 
that her voice had called to me_ twice 
through the dark, in mockery once and in 
warning another time, and that the sense 
of having known her before, of having 
looked into her eyes, haunted me. The 
youth in her was so luring: she was at 
once so frank and so guarded,—breeding 
and the taste and training of an ampler 
world than that of Annandale were so 
evidenced in the witchery of her voice, in 
the grace and ease that marked her every 
motion, in the soft gray tone of hat, 
dress and gloves, that a new mood, a new 
hope and faith sang in my _ pulses. 
There, on that platform, I felt again the 
sweet heartache I had known as a boy, 
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when spring first warmed the Vermont 
hillsides and the mountains sent the last 
snows singing in joy of their release 
down through the brook-beds and into 
the wakened heart of youth. 

She met my eyes steadily. 

“If I thought there was the slightest 
chance of my ever seeing you again I 
shouldn’t be talking to you here. But I 
thought—I thought it would be good 
fun to see how you really talked to a 
grown-up. So I am risking the displeas- 
ure of these good Sisters just to test your 
conversational powers, Mr. Glenarm. 
You see how perfectly frank I am.” 

“But you forget that I can follow 
you; I don’t intend to sit down in this 
hole and dream about you. You can’t go 
anywhere but I shall follow and find you.” 

“That is finely spoken, Squire Glen- 
arm! But I imagine you are hardly likely 
to go far from Glenarm very soon. I 
don’t hesitate to say that I feel perfectly 
safe from pursuit!’—and she laughed 
her little low laugh that was delicious in 
its mockery. 

I felt the blood mounting to my cheek. 
She knew, then, that I was virtually a 
prisoner at Glenarm, and for once in my 
life, at least, I was ashamed of my folly 

‘that had caused my grandfather to hold 
and check me from the grave, as he had 
never been able to control me in his life. 
The countryside knew why I was at Glen- 
arm, and that did not matter; but my 
heart rebelled at the thought that this girl 
knew and mocked me with her knowledge. 

“I shall follow and find you,” I re- 
peated. “I shall see you Christmas Eve,” 
I said, “‘wherever you may be.” 

“In three days? Then you will come 
to my Christmas Eve party. I shall be 

delighted to see you,—and flattered! 
Just think of throwing away a fortune 
to satisfy one’s curiosity! I’m surprised 
at you, but gratified, on the whole, Mr. 
Glenarm !”” 

“I will give more than a fortune; I will 
give the honor I have pledged to my 
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grandfather’s memory to hear your voice 
again.” 

“That is a great deal,—for so small a 
voice; but money, fortune! A man will 
risk his honor readily enough, but his 
fortune is a more serious matter. I’m 
sorry we shall not meet again. It would 
be pleasant to discuss the subject further. 
It interests me particularly.” 

“In three days I shall see you,” I said. 

She was instantly grave. 

“No! Please do not try. It would be 
avery great mistake. And, anyhow, you 
can hardly come to my party without be- 
ing invited.” 

“That matter is closed. Wherever 
you are on Christmas Eve I shall find 
you,” I said, and felt my heart leap, 
knowing that I meant what I said. 

‘““Good-by,”? she said, turning away. 
“I’m sorry I shan’t ever chase rabbits at 
Glenarm any more.” 

“Or paddle a canoe, or play wonderful 
celestial music on the organ.” 

“Or be an eavesdropper or hear pleas- 
ant words from the master of Glen- 
arm—”’ 

“But I don’t know where you are go- 
ing—you haven’t told me anything— 
you are slipping out into the world—” 

She did not hear or would not answer. 
The train roared up to the platform, and 
she was at once surrounded by a laughing 
throng of departing students. Two 
brown-robed Sisters stood like sentincls, 
one at either side, as she stepped into the 
car. I was conscious of a feeling that from 
the depths of their hoods they regarded 
me with un-Christian disdain. Through 
the windows I could see the students flut- 
tering to seats, and the girl in gray seemed 
to be marshaling them. The gray hat 
appeared at a window for an instant, 
and her smiling face gladdened, I am 
sure, the guardians of the peace at St. 
Agatha’s. 

The last trunk crashed into the bag- 
gage car, every window framed a girl’s 
face, and the train was gone. 


(To be continued ) 


MEN 
WOMEN AND 
AFFAIRS. 


ISS HELEN WINSLOW makes a 

bitter protest against newspaper work 
for women in a recent magazine article. 
She recounts her experiences, first as an 
“all-round” worker upon a newspaper, then 
as the owner and publisher of a paper. 
She worked from the time she crept jaded 
from her bed till she dropped exhausted 
into it for a too brief rest, and she makes 
the confession that she is ‘a squeezed 
lemon.” 

“I am worn out,” she writes. “My brain 
is fagged. When I walk along a country 
road to-day, I see no visions. The babbling 
brooks, the singing birds, the blue skies 
above, have no message for me. My head 
aches. There is no poetry left in me. I 
dropped it somewhere in those dusty, musty 
newspaper offices when I went home after 
midnight. . . . Human nature is no longer 
interesting to me. . .. I have seen too 
much of it... . ‘But you have had your 
day, says a younger newspaper woman. 
‘Why grumble now?’ Because it was not 
the day I wanted, and I only meant to make 
it the stepping-stone to something better. 
. . . I have done desultory work so long 
I can not take up anything more thorough. 
I have been a hack too many years. I can 
not be a race horse now. . . . Let the young 
woman who has ambitions of a literary na- 
ture shun the newspaper office as she would 
any other hurtful thing.” 

It seems hardly fair of Miss Winslow to 
attribute to the newspaper office that which 
should, in justice, be set at the door of Life 
itself. Our visions fade with the years; 
we are all a little tired, and the poetry 
that once sang in us has been lost some- 
where along the dusty road. We all know 
a good deal more than is comfortable about 
human nature—our own human nature in 
particular—and there are others besides 
Miss Winslow who have lost the message 
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BOOKS 
THE ARTS AND 
THE DRAMA 


that the dawn sends: some men in the count- 
ing house, some women over the kitchen 
range. Vast ambitions have been lost be- 
fore now in a receptacle no larger than the 
darning basket or the scrubbing pail; and 
splendid interpretations of life have been 
obscured, as in an indecipherable palimp- 
sest, under the ledger accounts. 

Life’s lessons are severe, and it is no 
more possible to sustain the exhilaration of 
adolescence than it is to keep, all the day 
through, the glory of the sunrise. We wear 
out here and there, doing this or that, and 
the inevitableness of disillusion makes us 
unite in prayer for patience and for pluck. 
Other virtues may come along in the train, 
but they are incidental and accessorial. 

It is very easy to say to young women 
not to go into the newspaper office, but it 
happens that thousands of young women 
must earn their bread. So the times de- 
mand; so present conditions dictate. In 
factories and shops, offices and studios, nur- 
series and kitchens, they must do their 
work, They are not paid so well as men, 
it is true, and since they can not vote, and 
since Mr. Cleveland insinuates that they 
never will and never ought to vote, it is 
possible that they will always be obliged 
to content themselves with a salary which, 
in its meagerness, practically accuses them 
of semi-inefficiency—an accusation deserved 
in a good percentage of cases. But why 
fume and fret? By the way are to be 
found many pleasures, many friends, much 
love, the mystic joy of living! When old 
age comes with penalties, there is at least 
a hope of peace. 

The only resemblance that life offers to 
a vaudeville performance is that it is con- 
tinuous; but the “stunts” are, not infre- 
quently, pure tragedy, or worse still, dull 
monologue, in which one hears only the 
sound of one’s own voice and gets no an- 
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swer anywhere. But what of that? 
curtain falls at last! And the man or wo- 
man does not live who would not have felt 


aggrieved to have had no en- 
trance ticket to the show, no 
role upon the stage! The most 
wretched of us may well con- 
dole with those denuded ghosts 
who drift about us, waiting for 
a physical tenement in which 
to dwell. 


MSS Mary Moss had occa- 
sion to read some sixty 
novels—all of which she re- 
viewed recently in an article, 
“Significant Tendencies in 
Modern Fiction,” printed in 
the Atlantic Monthly. She ob- 
served “that much contempora- 
ry fiction, bearing every hall- 
mark of the Western school, 
proves on inquiry to be 
written in the East, by an 
Easterner. It is an unexpect- 
ed phase of assimilation!” And 
this was said apropos of her 
statement that “Mr. Owen 
Wister, treating of cowboys 
and _ biscuit-shooters, frankly 
does so from his own point of 
view as a sympathetic and im- 
pressionable outsider, who no 
more belongs in the West than 
Mr. Thompson-Seton in a me- 
nagerie.” Miss Moss has un- 
consciously summed up _ the 
status of the drama _ which 
deals with the West; it is as 
observers that the audiences 
come to judge, and the dram- 
atist must view his own play 
in the writing. as though from a 
seat before the footlights. How 
will this strike an unsophisti- 
cated people? How can he, 
with a balance of familiar emo- 
tion and local color, give an 
impression of local life? There 
are a few words in the West- 
ern writer’s vocabulary epito- 
mizing to the Eastern mind 
the whole range of Western 
existence; “flannel shirt,” 
“buckskin.” “scout,” “trail,” 


The “cowboy,” and the like. The dramatist of 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 
AS "THE SQUAW-MAN" 


Western plays sprinkles such terms in his 
dialogue, and costumes his characters ac- 


cording to Western fashion. 
This is further heightened. 
“Sunday” was laid in the 
West, with one scene in Eng- 
land. And now comes “The 
Squaw-man,” which Edward 
Milton Royle has written for 
William Faversham. Here 
the hero is transformed from 
a red-coated English officer 
to a ‘“‘flannel-shirted 
cowboy,” and_ besides 
Indians and horses on 
the stage, Mr. Royle 
has tagged one of his 
actors as_ possessing 
something genuinely 
Western. And this is 
how he did it. Note 
the Indian jargon of such 
and such a character, he 
said with a certain pride; it’s 
real, and how did the- actor 
learn it? He has been coached 
by a full-blooded Ute youth, 
who has often acted as official 
interpreter for our govern- 
ment at Indian conferences. 
Such is realism upon our 
stage; the realism that fixes a 
character to a certain local- 
ity; the realism that is conse- 
quent upon close observation 
and external peculiarities. 


O sooner do the theater- 

doors close upon one 
season than activity begins 
for the next; scattered though 
his audiences may be, by lake 
or mountain, the manager is 
plotting to gather them again 
under his own roof. The 
scene-painters are splashing 
color, the carpenters are 
building castles and huts, the 
property men are gilding 
crowns and scepters. Gen- 
eral Wallace’s “The Prince 
of India” must be properly 
costumed; from overseas come 
richly-hued designs. ‘‘Mon- 
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na Vanna” must convey the proper Italian 
atmosphere; M. Maeterlinck, so it is 
claimed, made his own sketches for the 
scenes. Who are to wear these fantastic 
things? Miss Maude Adams and her com- 
pany, is the reply: Lady Babbie is to be 
turned into Peter Pan, an odd concep- 
tion taken by Barrie himself from his “The 
Little White Bird”—that novel of great 
charm and imagination. Here, indeed, is a 
combination of novelist and dramatist—and 
another of his plays is to be given us— 
‘Alice Sits by the Fire.” Ellen Terry acted 
it in London, and on the opening night, 
when the audience, loud in enthusiasm, 
clamored for the playwright, poor Barrie 
was away back in his box, sobbing like a 
child, so full his heart! 

Then there is Arnold Daly, who has 
threatened many times, and we fear this 
time in earnest; he avows his intention of 
producing Bernard Shaw’s “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession” at special matinées, as unpleas- 
ant an announcement as it is a play; other- 
wise his appearance in Shaw’s satire, “John 
Bull’s Other Island,” might be welcomed, 
for, in England, this queer piece has met 
with considerable attention. It seems that 
Shaw, in view of his long boycott by the 
theaters, is making up for lost time. “Man 
and Superman” is to be acted—but not, we 
hope, until after it has been perceptibly 
shortened—and Ada Rehan, stepping from 
artificial comedy and Katherine, the shrew, 
is to appear in ‘‘Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version.” Monna Vanna was originally in- 
tended for Mrs. Fiske, but it was a wise 
move on her part to transfer the réle to 
Bertha Kalich, the Polish actress, who, in 
the future, will profit by Mrs. Fiske’s per- 
sonal attention.’ The latter will herself ap- 
pear in a comedy by Rupert Hughes, en- 
titled “What Will People Say?” besides 
giving special performances of “‘Rosmers- 
holm,” with the temperamentally horrid— 
we use the word advisedly—female, Re- 
becca West. From Richard Mansfield comes 
the tidings that he has open before him 
Shakespeare’s “King Lear’ and Schiller’s 
“Don Carlos,” and that, though his eye is 
roving from one to the other, his inclination 
tends strongly toward the latter. 

The companies are assembling for rehear- 
sals, the covers are being taken from or- 
chestra chairs, the papers are full of man- 
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agerial plans. And after the actors are 
drilled, and the scenes are set, and the lights 
turned on, there is naught to do but “ring 
up the curtain.” 


Th University of Chicago has donated 
$100,000 toward a $1,000,000 endow- 
ment fund planned for the American Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Rome. The development 
of American talent—and, by the will of the 
gods, American genius—is the object of this 
institution. Yale, Harvard and Columbia 
have each subscribed $100,000 within the 
past six months, and a number of men, in- 
cluding Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Sr.. Mr. Henry Walker and Mr. 
James Stillman, have contributed. The total 
of the present subscribed funds is $800,000. 
It is expected that the University of Cali- 
fornia will presently make a contribution, 
and several individuals are contemplating 
additions to the fund. 

The American Academy is planned after 
the French Academy at Rome, which has 
been in existence for more than two hun- 
dred years, and to which, primarily, is due 
that incomparable technique which makes 
Frenchmen, even in those expositional mo- 
ments which the judicious grieve to see, still 
masters of their art. The most promising 
men in painting, sculpture, music and archi- 
tecture are to find assistance and instruction 
in the American Academy, but only those 
who have made a mark for themselves in 
their particular fields will be regarded as 
candidates for the honor of attending the 
academy. Only twelve men will be allowed 
to study at the academy at one time, four in 
each department of the arts. Four men will 
be graduated each year, and four new men 
will take their places, the new men to be 
chosen by competition. Among the require- 
ments is the one that they shall be graduates 
of a college. 

The Villa Miraflora has been purchased 
by the directors of the Academy for $200,- 
000, to be used as the home of the school. 
For six months of each year the students 
will live at this home, and the remaining six 
months will travel through Europe. All the 
expenses of the students will be paid, and ir 
addition each will receive $1,000 a year tc 
use as he may see fit. Congress incorporatec 
the Academy last January, though th 
school has been in existence for eleven years 
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NOTHER Western writer who has 

scored success with a novel in the East 
is Leroy Scott, who lived for years in 
Indiana and Chicago, where he wrote for 
the newspapers. He has recently published 
“The Walking Delegate,” which is one of 
the best labor novels of late years. In order 
to study the questions at first hand and to 
obtain fresh material for his book, Mr. 
Scott joined the Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union in New York City and by that means 
gained a great deal of inside information 
not only concerning the struggle between 
the unions and the employers but about the 
internal dissension of the unions themselves. 
The original of the character of the walk- 
ing delegate is undoubtedly the notorious 
Sam Parks of New York City, who was con- 
victed there of “holding up” the contractors 
during the strike of the structural iron 
workers a few years ago. Mr. Scott has 
drawn a picture far from flattering either 
to the laboring men or the average con- 
tractor, but the facts as developed in the 
Parks trial and in the revelations of the 
Chicago teamsters’ strike, bear out the chief 
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points made by his book. He has had the 
courage of the true realist and has made his 
hero anything but impeccable. Altogether 
the writer is to be congratulated on a neat 
and satisfactory bit of work. 


LTHOUGH Mrs. Alice Meynell, one of 

the most scrupulous of critics, has 
openly declared her faith in the high ar- 
tistic qualities of Sargent, the great body 
of connoisseurs and critics have had “their 
dou’ts.” The precise character of these 
doubts is well formulated by Mr. H. Dicks- 
berry, the author of that remarkable social 
rhapsody, “The Storm of London.” The 
“reformed critic’—reformed by an _ over- 
turning of all social conditions—preaching 
to the people in their democratic lyceum, 
says: 

“When you come to Sargent you touch 
the depths of artificiality—if such a thing 
can be said. But our past society was the 
age of tragic frivolity, and Sargent was the 
Homer of that modish Odyssey. He illus- 
trated the law of natural selection by mak- 
ing garments the main feature in his por- 
traits. Under his brush the inner souls of 
his models withered away, while artificial 
surroundings and vestments emphasized in 
his pictures a condition of spurious pas- 
sions and morbid excitability. Run through, 
mentally, the gallery of Sargent’s portraits, 
common their anatomy, wither under the 
robe of Nessus. He endowed flounces, feath- 
ers and ribbons with Medusa-like ferocity, 
and the Laocoon is not more fatally be- 
girded, nor are his limbs more pitilessly 
crushed by snakes than are these frail wo- 
men’s hearts muffled and hidden by clouds. 
of lace and chiffon. ... Like a faithful 
chronicler, Sargent intended to hand down 
to posterity the biography of Society as he 
saw it—that is to say, the living product 
of artificial environment. Hogarth was a 
dramatic historian of the unbridled pas- 
sions of a brutal Society. Disrobe the fig- 
ures of the Marriage a la Mode or of The 
Rake’s Progress and I believe the commit- 
tee, which my friend Lord Somerville 


) wishes to appoint to judge our past works 
| of art, will easily be able to guess at a 
) glance what tragedy is breaking the hearts. 


of these ungentle personages. Sargent is 
the satirist of a clothed Society. His mod- 
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els would exist no longer were you to divest 
them of their meretricious furbelows; for 
their garments are the parts which help to 
form the aggregate of psychology,and with- 
out their frills and trimmings they would 
merely be marionettes stuffed with sawdust 
and held together with screws.” 


USTAV KOBBE, author of ‘Loves of 

the Great Composers,” has been well 
known for nearly a quarter of a century as 
a musical critic and as a writer upon musi- 
cal subjects in the leading magazines and 
reviews. He was born in New York city 
in 1857, and after being graduated at Co- 
lumbia, in 1877, with the degree of A. M., 
he engaged in journalism and _ literary 
work, writing musical and miscellaneous 
articles, as well as short stories and occa- 
sional poems for The Forum, The Century, 
Harper’s, and many other publications. 
Among his more important books are: “The 
Ring of the Nibelung,’ “Wagner’s Life 
and Works,’ “New York and Its Envi- 
rons,” “Plays for Amateurs,’ “Miriam,” 
“Opera Singers,” “Signora: A Child of the 
Opera House.” He also wrote most of the 
articles in the Century’s ‘Heroes of Peace” 
series. Among-his poems is “My Rosary,” 
so popular as a ballad. 


Pee yer’ performances usually create 
a smile; it took Patti many years and a 
final failure, to say good-by; we are doubt- 
ful as to the intentions of Sir Henry Irving; 
and now Mme. Bernhardt is coming over on 
her final visit. Perhaps no actress has been 
more talked about than she; her vagaries 
afford most tempting opportunities for the 
press agent; yet, throughout the change of 
external conditions, Mme. Bernhardt’s art 
remains supreme. There is a picture of her 
as Francesca da Rimini, with tears upon her 
cheek: Mme. Bernhardt is a great emotional 
artist; there is another showing the sinuous 
folds of her gown which only heighten the 
agony of her expression: Mme. Bernhardt 
is a subtle actress. So has she played mas- 
sive historical réles. She now brings with 
her to America such pieces as “Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” “Camille,” and Hugo’s “An- 
gelo.” There was a period in the lifetime 
of Fanny Davenport when America saw 
Bernhardt’s plays often; no sooner would 
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the French actress mount one of Sardou’s, 
such as “La Tosca” or ‘“Gismonda,” than 
Miss Davenport would obtain the American 
rights. Now, however, we can boast of no 
one with the range or pliability even to es- 
say such dramas; Mrs. Leslie Carter’s work 
is not spontaneous enough, nor is it capable 
of reaching such heights; and Margaret 
Anglin, however careful her study, how- 
ever telling her repression, has not had suf- 
ficient training in the school. We look to- 
ward Mrs. Campbell, Duse and Bernhardt 
until some American actress proves herself 
worthy the opportunity. And though we 
smile over the elements of truth contained 
in “farewell performances,” if Mme. Bern- 
hardt, despite advancing years, shows no 
abatement of the golden fire——why need 
we gainsay her another farewell? 


HE production at Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, as a feature of the com- 
mencement season, of Josephine Preston 


' Peabody’s “Marlowe” was an event of real 


literary and dramatic interest. Miss Pea- 
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body is one of the “younger American 
poets” who from her early teens has been 
watched with keen interest by critics. The 
verse she contributed as a schoolgirl to the 
entertaining “Jabberwock,” published ‘by 
the Girls’ Latin School of Boston and ed- 
ited at that time by another gifted writer 
who has since made a name for herself,— 
Abbie Farwell Brown,—caused that paper 
to be read with something quite different 


JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


from the condescending interest an amateur 
periodical usually inspires in grown-ups. 
Once the paper even drew a shy note of con- 
gratulation from Lewis Caroll himself! 
Then Josephine Peabody studied for a time 
at Radcliffe, and after that she was for a 
year or two instructor in English at Welles- 
ley College. Meantime, at intervals, she was 
publishing in the leading magazines verse 
remarkable for its depth of feeling and its 
perfection of technique. When her first 
volume, “The Wayfarers,” appeared, the 
critics sat up and began to pay serious at- 


| awed wonder. 
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tention. Then followed “Fortune and Men’s 
Eyes,” and this was in due time succeeded 
by “The Singing Leaves.” Yet it was by the 
publication of “Marlowe” that Miss Pea- 
body first won wide fame. Previous to the 
appearance of this five-act drama in blank 
verse she had been called a verse-writer of 
great promise. Now she was hailed as a 
dramatic poet who had “made good” by per- 
formance. She began to be compared to 
Stephen Phillips, and that in expressions of 
For Josephine Peabody is 
still in the twenties and can have had no real 
experiences from which to deduce the 
troubled career of her hero, Christopher 
Marlowe, about whom very little that is rep- 
utable is known,—whose sole biography is 
comprehended indeed in the statement that 
he was a contentious atheist who wrote 
rather lurid plays, and who lost his life in a 
tavern brawl. Miss Peabody, however, be- 
ing herself a poet, knew very well that the 
man capable of producing such an exquisite 
song as that immortal “Come live with me 
and be my love” of the Passionate Shepherd 


| must have had heights as well as depths in 


his tempestuous temperament. Around this 
idea she wrote her play. Christopher Mar- 
lowe, as she draws him, is through every- 
thing reaching out after God. The Little 
Quietude whom he loves, first as a moth 
might a star and then as even an honorable 
man may a woman who is the happy wife of 
another, is in a way the Virgin of the piece. 


| Knowing her it is which makes Marlowe ex- 


claim in a desperate yearning for faith, 
“There should be a God.” All this, however, 
is so subtly done that even the careful crit- 
ics did not perceive at first. how much of 
genius there was in the play, though they 
paid prompt tribute to talent, the beauty of 
the verse and the charm of the lyrics. They 
saw, too, that here was more than a closet 
drama. Mr. Richard Henty Stoddard point- 
ed out at once that the actor who had made 
Edmond Rostand’s “Cyrano” real to people 
the country over should have a try that very 
season at Miss Peabody’s “Marlowe.” Mr. 
Sothern, no less than Mr. Mansfield, has 
since seriously considered putting the work 
on. Yet neither of them has yet done so. 
The recent performances at Cambridge, in 
which the part of the poet was assumed by 
Professor Baker, of Harvard’s English de- 
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partment, were really the first. For this 
there can but be one explanation: that the 
profounder aspects of the play have not yet 
been adequately appreciated. Much may be 
said of its technique, the beauty of its dic- 
tion, the fresh grace of the lyrics inter- 
spersed, the strength of the character-draw- 
ing, and the masterly fashion in which Miss 
Peabody has reproduced the Elizabethan at- 
mosphere, but a far greater achievement 
than any or all of this was the creation in 
Christopher Marlowe of a Hamlet-like char- 
acter which is still distinctly original. Ar- 
nold Daly could do this part and crowd the 
play-house. He could also send us home 
afterward no less touched than stirred by 
the work’s superb climax, which comes only 
in the final monosyllable of the closing act. 
Marlowe has died with the words, “God! 
God!! God!!!’ upon his lips, and to the 
watch, who has come rushing in, some one 
puts the question, “Did you hear the oath?” 
To which there comes quickly the clear- 
sighted answer, “I heard the cry.” 


a |i HERE is nothing in machinery,” ob- 
serves Mr. H. G. Wells in “A Modern 
Utopia,’’ ‘‘there is nothing in embankments 
and railways and iron bridges and engineer- 
ing devices to oblige them to be ugly. Ugli- 
ness is the measure of imperfection; a 
thing of human making is for the most 
part ugly in proportion to the poverty of 
its constructive thought, to the failure of 
its producer fully to grasp the purport of 
its being. Everything to which men con- 
tinue to give thought and attention, which 
they make and remake in the same direc- 
tion and with a continuing desire to do as 
well as they can, grows beautiful inevi- 
tably. Things made by mankind under 
modern conditions are ugly, primarily be- 
cause of our social organization, because we 
live in an atmosphere of snatch and uncer- 
tainty, and do everything in an underbred 
strenuous manner. . . . But in Utopia a 
man who designs a tram-road will be a 
cultivated man, an artist craftsman; he will 
strive, as a good writer or a painter strives, 
to achieve the simplicity of perfection. He 
will make his girders and rails and parts 
as gracious as that first engineer, Nature, 
has made the stems of her plants, and the 
joints and gestures of her animals.” 
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VEN to a casual observer the face of 

William Travers Jerome reveals the 
strenuous character of the man. It is 
doubtful if any community ever had a more 
determined and fearless officer than is the 
district attorney of New York county. In 
the short time that he has been in office he 
has proved himself a resolute prosecutor of 
evildoers and one who will not compromise 
with wrong in any form. When once he 
determines upon a prosecution the object 
may as well prepare for conviction. While 


classed as a “reformer” there is no bigotry 


WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME 


or sham about his character, and he has 
several times refused to go to the extreme 
lengths that some of his associates pro- 
posed. His latest task is the taking over 
of the prosecution of the Equitable case. 
Mr. Jerome is a native of New York and 
was born in 1859. He was graduated from 
Amherst and in 1884 received his diploma 
from the Columbia Law School. From 
1895 to 1902 he was Justice of Special 
Sessions, but in 1901 he was elected as a 
Democrat to be district attorney. He has 
always been intimately connected with all 
movements for civic upliftment, but he 
manages to discriminate between the vis- 
ionary and the practical. 
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[7 was claimed two seasons ago that the 
dramatization of the novel was a fad—a 
form of playwrighting destined soon to pass 
away; yet, it is still in vogue, and this year 
it seems to have gained renewed vigor. For 
novelists are entering the theatrical realm, 
lured by the fact that when a play is a suc- 
cess, it pays to be a dramatist. In conse- 
quence, the novelist brings with him, into 
the new field, his novel, which he has blocked 
into acts and scenes, and he is ready for the 
manager with his full scenario. Let us sup- 
pose the manager cares for the book; let us 
also suppose, which is generally the case, 
that the novelist is not a dramatist. The 
manager has but to say: Make act one end 
with this situation—and he marks the book 
with a blue pencil—and when the interview 
is over the novelist takes his novel home 
and pieces together the blue-penciled in- 
structions. How simple it is to be a drama- 
tist! he thinks. “Only recently a writer 
spoke of dramatizing his story. “It’s easy 
enough,” he exclaimed; “‘no one understands 
his plot and characters like the author. You 
only have to put your descriptions into dia- 
logue, and hitch these on to the talk al- 
ready in the story; let each act end with a 
rattling good situation, and as. the French 
have it, c’est la.” If that be so, why have 
we not had many a noteworthy play made 
from many of our noteworthy novels? We 
think it is from the very fact that the writer 
forgets to hide the blue pencil marks of the 
manager; that consistency is nothing by the 
side of situation; that motive is nothing by 
the side of action. A good story may have 
all the essentials of a drama in it, but a 
dramatist and his workmanship are not the 
same as a novelist and his marked-up book. 
There has been a plea for the literary man 
to take an interest in the drama, and now 
that he is responding, there is some mis- 
giving that he may forget to be a play- 
wright. We have already mentioned the 
names of many popular writers at work 
upon plays—and still they come! Thomas 
Dixon has taken his “The Leopard’s Spots” 
and ‘The Clansman” and combined them in 
a drama; Grace Livingston Furness has 
completed a play based on Harold Mac- 
Grath’s “The Man on the Box’; “A Cor- 
ner in Coffee,” perhaps familiar to readers 
as a story by Cyrus Townsend Brady, is to 
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be produced, and Miriam Michelson’s ‘‘In 
the Bishop’s Carriage” is ready for its 
stage appearance. 


HAT Boston still has a few authors 

about her, however undeniably the ‘“‘lit- 
erary center” may be said in these days to 
shift from the city of New York to the state 
of Indiana, was satisfactorily demonstrated 
the last week in May when the Authors’ 
Club of the Modern Athens celebrated in 
original quatrains the eighty-sixth birthday 
of its honored president, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Colonel Higginson, the vice-presi- 
dent—himself a boy of eighty-one—pre- 
sided, and, after a witty word of introduc- 
tion, began the reading of the poetic compo- 
sitions sent in by the members in honor of 
Mrs. Howe. The first verses were a truly 
exquisite tribute from Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton. They exceeded, as was fitting, the 
four-line allowance. Dr. Samuel Crothers 
had composed a characteristically witty 
quatrain, General Anderson had sent a sol- 
dier’s tribute to the inspiration of the ‘“Bat- 
tle Hymn,” Mrs. Daniel Lothrop had 
strung up a burlesque Whitman ode, and J. 
T. Trowbridge, Judge Robert Grant, Jo- 
sephine Preston Peabody, Beulah Marie 
Dix, Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, William 
Roscoe Thayer, Nathan Haskell Dole, Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, Katherine Conway, and 
Caroline Ticknor had likewise prepared hu- 
morous or tender tributes which were read 
aloud to Mrs. Howe by her “dear colonel,” 
as she sometimes calls Mr. Higginson. The 
lines composed the day before by the Queen 
of the May herself were however the most 
brilliant of all, contaming as they did a 
spirited recital of the typical author’s for- 
tunes and misfortunes. To be eighty-six, to 
be Mrs. Howe and to live in Boston appears 
to be a blessed trinity of privileges. 


R, Felix Adler, the author of “The Re- 

ligion of Duty,” “Marriage and Di- 
vorce,” “The Moral Instruction of Chil- 
dren,” and many another book of serious 
import, bears an international reputation as 
a Jew who has fitted himself to contempo- 
rary circumstance. Emerging from the close- 
bound belief of his fathers, he has chosen to 
acquire and to promulgate the best philos- 
ophy of his time—a philosophy which in- 
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Author of “Marriage and Divorce? etc. 
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cludes some of the greater teachings of 
Christ, but which so far accords with the 
scientific spirit as to preclude miracles and 
mysteries. As the founder of the Ethical 
Culture Society, and as a man of deep and 
luminous thought, unafraid and virile, Dr. 
Adler may be recognized as one of the great 
citizens and character-makers of the coun- 
try. He loves his fellow man and he loves 


the truth. Nothing is marvelous to him- 


merely because it is venerable; nothing is 
true merely because many men believe it. 
He is one who examines for himself, and 
having satisfied himself that he is on the 
road to truth, follows that path. He is not 
spectacular, and has never courted any sort 
of martyrdom. His utterance is straightfor- 
ward, and he endeavors to be of immediate 
help to his followers. He is the professor of 
political and social ethics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the editor of the International 
Journal of Ethics. 


THE REV. HENRY VAN DYKE 


HE Rev. Henry Van Dyke, . whose 
charming verses and books are known 
in thousands of homes, is one of the great 
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tribe of Van Dykes inhabiting Princeton 
College and professing the Presbyterian 
faith. His are varied talents, for they range 
from polemics to poetry. He is equally at 
home in the pulpit, the class room or the 
Canadian wilds. His pursuits are divided 
between sermons and salmon, for he is 2 
fisher of men as well as an angler in the 
brook. Next to whipping the devil around 
the stump he likes to whip a northern stream 
for trout. He finds sermons in stones, books 
in the running brooks and good in every- 
thing. We believe that the reason Grover 
Cleveland settled in Princeton was to swap 
fish stories with Mr. Van Dyke. Mr. Van 
Dyke was educated at the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, Princeton College, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and Berlin Uni- 
versity. He has received degrees from 
Princeton, Yale, Harvard and Union, and 
he has held pastorates in many towns. His 
prose and poetry have a wide circulation 
and some of his short stories have been 
translated into many languages. At present 
he lives in New York city. 


EX E. BEACH got his material for 

“Pardners” thoroughly and at first 
hand. In the winter of 1900, accompanied 
by one white man, he made an overland 
trip, with dogs and Indian guides, across 
Alaska from south to north, having no shel- 
ter and sleeping in the snow from January 
till the first of June. Several times he came 
near perishing from exposure. Once it was 
on the summit of Katmai Pass, between 
Behring Sea and the North Pacific, where 
a sudden storm caught the party about five 
thousand feet above sea level and twenty 
miles from nearest timber. In the winter 
of 1901, he made a dog team trip from 
Nome north into the arctics, during which 
he experienced the incident narrated in 
“The Test,” which is perhaps the strongest 
story in the book. He was that time lost 
for three months in the mountains of the 
Arctic coast. He was secretary of the first 
miners’ meeting in Rampart City, and 
helped draft laws which governed that re- 
gion before the arrival of soldiers or any 
other kind of authority. For stealing, he 
says, the bylaws of the camp provided such 
severe penalties as public flogging and ban- 
ishment, which was equivalent to death, 
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and they overlooked entirely any punish- 
ment for manslaughter. Once he partici- 
pated in a miners’ meeting which granted 
divorce to a squaw who had been legally 
married to a white man. All in all, he has 
had a phenomenal career for a man of 
twenty-six, and is lucky to be gifted in ad- 
dition with a faculty of vigorous and hu- 
morous expression. 


ERHAPS one of the smallest magazines 

published is called The Show. It is un- 
copyrighted, and the yearly subscription is 
ten cents or one penny the month. Its edi- 
tor is Mr. Channing Pollock, a young man 
who exhibits a variety of activities other 
than his position as press representative for 
a large theatrical concern. It was Mr. Poi- 
lock who dramatized “The Pit,’ in 1903, 
and who, since then, has completed several 
plays,among them “The Little Gray Lady,” 
to be presented during the coming year. 
So, too, has his name figured in the table 
of contents of the magazines as author of 
short stories. At the present time, Mr. Pol- 
lock is busily engaged upon a novel which 
is to bear a title not unlike David Graham 
Phillips’s““The Cost,” and which has already 
been contracted for. As editor of The 
Show, Mr. Pollock exhibits his cleverness 
as press agent; he combines stage chit-chat 
with theatrical advertising, and the stories 
and verses—storiettes and verselets they 
should be called—are a species of literature 
that may fill any odd spaces of a newspa- 
per, with the kindly aid of editorial scissors. 
Mr. Pollock is still in his twenties, and is a 
typical example of the active American 
journalist. He writes that he was educated 
in the public schools of Washington, Oma- 
ha, Salt Lake City and Prag, Australia, 
and that he went at one time to Central 
America as correspondent for Collier’s 
Weekly. In rapid succession he became 
dramatic critic for the Washington Post, 
associate editor of the Dramatic Mirror, and 
again dramatic critic for the Washington 
Times—a varied career for so short a pe- 
riod. Mr. Pollock believes that the great 
American problem is the conflict of business 
interest and home life; and as he empha- 
sized this in the play he drew from Frank 
Norris’s ‘‘The Pit,” so it may be expected 
that Mr. Pollock’s new novel will deal 
somehow with business conditions. 
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Poe a young man Burges Johnson has 
had a varied literary career. After 
being graduated at Amherst in 1899, at the 
age of twenty-four, he served as reporter 


BURGES JOHNSON 
Author of * Rhymes of Little Boys” 


on the Commercial-A dvertiser of New York 
city, and then acted for two years as lit- 
erary adviser of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Since 1903 he has been one of the literary 
advisers of the Harper’s concern. For sev- 
eral years, besides his advisory work, he has 
been a constant contributor to many of the 
leading magazines, writing both prose and 
poetry. <A collection of verses called 
“Rhymes for Little Boys,’ has just ap- 
peared from his pen. Besides an agreeable 
facility in verse these efforts reveal Mr. 
Johnson as one who thoroughly under- 
stands boys and what they like. 


R. Charles Sprague Smith, the author 

of “Barbizon Days,” has enjoyed a 
life of rare opportunities. He was born in 
Andover, Massachusetts—and this in itself 
is regarded as a privilege, one understands 
—and was educated inevitably at Amherst 
College. He also attended universities at 
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Author of “Barbizon Days” 


Berlin, at Paris, Rome, Madrid, Oxford and 
Scandinavia. For a number of years he held 
the chair of modern languages and foreign 
literature at Columbia University. As a lec- 
turer and organizer of literary societies he 
traveled much in his own country and en- 
tered into pleasant relations with thousands 
of young men and women. He is a director 
of the People’s Institute in New York city, 
and the organizer of the People’s Club. He 


has done much work of a disinterested sort, 
and feels an enthusiasm for all good work 
performed in helping the uneducated along 
the road of light. 


HEN Dr. Harry Thurston Peck, rep- 
resenting Columbia, conferred the de- 
gree f Doctor of Letters upon Mr. How- 
ells, he said, in enumerating his qualities, 
that he had the gift “‘unerringly to read 
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the mind of man, and, what is not less won- 
derful, the heart of woman.” Now, Mr. 
Howells has set so gracious an example of 
kindness and courtesy that he may be said 
almost to have taken advantage of his crit- 
ics, so mean does he make one appear who 
utters words detrimental to Mr. Howells’ 
work. Of Mr. Howells himself the most 
carping and suspicious person justly could 
utter no evil. But one has something akin 
to pleasure in averring, nay in insisting, 
that Mr. Howells’ mocking, teasing, limited 
depictions of human hearts are unfaithful, 
or, at least, represent truthfully only a part 
of human kind. It is probable that Mr. 
Howells considers the idealist absurd. It 
may be that he has found man more capa- 
ble of moods than of principles, and wo- 
man lacking in continuity of thought and 
action. Tipping his pen with a light irony 
he has written of life as he has found it. 
But he seems unconscious of the profound 
interest with which every soul regards it- 
self. It appears to itself to have moments 
of splendor, of profound pain, of great 
sacrifice, and long periods of burden-bear- 
ing or of stirring discovery in the world of 
nature or of science or of religion. Some- 
thing essentially epic seems to be a quality 
of life to sustain one even in moments of 
apparent commonplaceness. Mr. Howells 
has chosen to ignore this quality. His char- 
acters are entertaining, frittering, evasive, 
and often absurd. His women are neither 
saints nor sinners, neither sane nor mad, 
but have the qualities of gnats and mosqui- 
toes. As for his men they are tortured to 
the verge of distraction by these buzzing 
and biting feminine insects. This may be 
humor—one will not indeed attempt to deny 
that it is—but it is not a knowledge of the 
hearts of men and women. Mr. Howells 
can do a scherzo in the best style of the 
art, but a scherzo, it will be admitted, is 
only a part of the symphony. 


T is considered rather trite, and perhaps 
not quite well-mannered to comment on 
the double standard that exists for men and 
women in the matter of the moralities, but 
a modern instance ‘of it is so particularly 
irritating—or diverting, if the reader 
pleases—that the introduction of the sub- 
ject may be pardoned. In that astute but 
rather verbose life and criticism of Robert 
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Browning by C. H. Herford, the author, in 
commenting on ‘‘Fifine at the Fair,” ad- 
mits that Browning unmistakably shares 
the mind of his hero, “the brilliant conquer- 
or of women.” The reader will recall 
Browning’s characteristic retelling of the 
Don Juan story, with its defense of illicit 
love, its reckless banter, its cry to those 
who have the evil courage to “cast alle- 
giance off, play truant, nor repine.” That 
Browning had his free philosophy of life 
and experimented unabashed with foolish 
young girls is ancient gossip. Those who 
knew him best in England and in Italy 
blushed for his puerile flirtations, which 
were out of keeping with the dignity of 
one who had known a “lyric love’ and had 
had his life enriched as few men _ have. 
This is the “monstrous fine” circumlocu- 
tion by which Mr. Herford describes 
Browning’s follies: 

“It is easy to see that the kind of adven- 
ture on which Juan claims the right of pro- 
jecting his imagination has close affinities 
with the habitual procedure of Browning’s 
own. Juan defends his dealings with the 
gay fizgig, Fifine, as a step to the fuller 
appreciation of Elvire (his ‘ravishingly 
pure’ wife) ; he demands freedom to escape 
only as a means of possessing more surely 
and intimately what he has. And Brown- 
ing’s ‘emancipation’ is not that of the pure- 
ly romantic poet, who pursues a visionary 
abstraction remote from all his visible en- 
vironment. The emancipated soul, for him, 
was rather that which incessantly ‘prac- 
tised with’ its environment, fighting its way 
through countless intervening films of illu- 
sion to the full knowledge of itself and all 
that originally held in passe. This might 
not be an adequate account of his own 
artistic processes, in which genial instinct 
played a larger and resolute will a smaller 
part than his invincible athleticism of tem- 
perament would suggest. But his marvel- 
ous wealth of spontaneous vision was fed 
and enriched by incessant ‘practice with’ 
his environment; his idealism was vitalized 
by the ceaseless play of eye and brain upon 
the least promising mortal integuments of 
spirit; he possessed Elvire the more se- 
curely for having sent forth his adventur- 
ous imagination to practise upon innumerc- 
able Fifines.”’ 

The verdict is understandable, if com- 
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plex, but what, one is tempted to ask, would 
have been the decision had Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning survived her poet mate, and 
found it necessary, in order to have com- 
plete possession of her dead love, to have 
mild affairs with young gentlemen fresh 
from Oxford, with one man who stood for 
naive mystery, another who stood for joy- 
ous lust of life, another who represented 
the workings of modern civilization on a 
Greek mind, etc., ete. Would Mr. Herford 
and the world in general have been of the 
opinion that she enlarged her poetic knowl- 
edge, held more sacredly—by contrast—the 
memory of her love, and justified her un- 
becoming peccadilloes? The idea is gro- 
tesque. Even poet’s food, it appears, is to 
be differentiated for men and women. Love 
of one man, sorrow for little children, great 


gusts of patriotism for the country of her 
soul’s selection, dreams of love that tri- 
umphed over all pain and misunderstani- 
ing, made the food on which Mrs. Brow: 
ing fed. And it sufficed. But Browning 
must feed on picayune flirtations, on vulger 
old tales, as well as on worthier food. Xo 
wonder, at the last, he grew incoherent, 
and, all things considered, perhaps it was 
as well he did. He had passed beyond the 
fair grove in which he first paced; passed, 
too, through the loftier and wilder forest 
of his most splendid days, and come, at the 
sorry end, to a thicket, almost impenetrable, 
dangerous with poison vines—a few orchids 
hanging from high branches to tempt lo- 
ers of beauty—and in the midst of confu- 
sion, paused, breathless, outdone, in a jour- 
ney through life which lacked final purpose. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. XII 


AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM 
By William Morton Payne 


HEN the literature of any nation 
or people gets fairly under way, and 
has to its account a substantial body 
of creative work, it awakens to the sort of 
self-consciousness which finds expression in 
literary criticism. The earliest gropings of 
the critical spirit thus aroused are apt to 
be concerned with the setting to order of 
the literary household, with the elementary 
business of classification, of arrangement in 
proper perspective, of approval or condem- 
nation. Later comparisons are made with 
the product of other countries, and general 
principles of judgment, borrowed ready- 
made from the practice of earlier literary 
tribunals, are applied to the new home 
product; or, it may be, new principles are 
formulated to meet what seem to be new 
conditions. Gradually it appears that a cer- 
tain faction of the total literary energy at 
work has become permanently diverted into 
critical channels, and from that time on 
criticism takes its place as one of the recog- 
nized forms of literary production. 
The literary forms of poetry, the drama, 
and fiction; possibly, also, the forms of his- 
tory, oratory, and the essay, remain of pri- 


mary importance in their relation to criti- 
cism, which is, by its very nature, of second- 
ary character, and brought into being by 
the previous existence of the material upon 
which it works. And yet, in its beginnings 
becoming differentiated by slow degrees 
from the essay (a process which Addison 
and Lamb illustrate), and gradually shap- 
ing itself into a distinct literary genre, criti- 
cism may eventually become, by virtue of 
the enlistment of the highest order of intel- 
lect in its service, a mode of expression not 
greatly different in kind from that employed 
by the purer forms of literature. Raised to 
this plane, criticism may fairly be styled 
creative, finding an excuse for being in it- 
self, rather than in the service it does for its 
betters. 

American literature, being no more than 
English literature transplanted to a new 
soil, might well have given us, during our 
first two centuries, examples of all the liter- 
ary forms during that time developed in the 
parent land. That it gave us no criticism 
is to be accounted for by the same reasons 
that explain why we had no poems, and no 
plays, and no novels worth mentioning for 
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those two hundred years. The biological 
doctrine of the combined influence of nat- 
ural selection and environment is fully ade- 
quate to account for that creative dearth. 
When conditions became favorable, about a 
century ago, the various literary forms be- 
gan to blossom upon American soil, and 
criticism made its appearance with the 
others, because this was the case, not of a 
new literature, but of an old one springing 
into renewed life after a period of arrested 
development. For the same reason, more- 
over, criticism had no need to wait for the 
appearance of a body of literary material 
upon which to exercise its function, and the 
critical aptitude of American writers came 
into view as promptly as their aptitude for 
the production of poetry and fiction. It had 
the whole past of English literature for its 
field, as well as the contemporary product 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Hence it is 
not surprising that the years in which 
Bryant and Cooper-and Irving were laying 
the foundations of American belles-lettres 
were also the years in which Dana and 
Knapp and Channing were displaying, for 
the first time in our history, the true critical 
spirit in the discussion of literature. 

The values of literary criticism have a 
wide range. On its lowest plane, criticism is 
nothing more than an intelligent commen- 
tary upon the literary product of the day, 
helpful for guidance, for the pricking of 
bubble reputations, and for the emphasizing 
of those traits of solid excellence which the 
untrained reader might not appreciate with- 
out its friendly aid. Such criticism as this 
has no lasting value, but if it is honest 
journeyman work, it may be highly servicea- 
ble to its generation. A great deal of Poe’s 
work was of this character, and was most 
useful in its day, although having no inter- 
est now except for the student of literary 
history. Raised to a higher plane, criticism 
looks before and after, examines literature 
in the light of fundamental principles, and 
seeks to account for it as well as to describe 
and classify it. Such criticism retains much 
of its value after the special occasion for it 
has passed away. This also is exemplified 
by Poe in his more philosophical disquisi- 
tions and by the better work of the long 
line of his successors. Finally, on its high- 
est plane, criticism becomes itself literature, 
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cherished on its own account because it is 
noble in diction as well as sound in thought, 
creating for its embodiment forms of ex- 
pression as final for their purpose as those 
which embody the art of the novelist or of 
the lyric poet. Criticism of this type is infre- 
quent indeed, and the reader may fare far 
and wide in his search for it. We must not 
expect to find much of it in our own barely 
completed first century of serious literary 
production. But flashes of it, at least, occur 
in the writings of Poe and Emerson, while 
it shines forth with something like sustained 
brilliancy from many of the pages of Low- 
ell and Mr. Stedman and Mr. Henry James. 

The purpose of the present brief paper is 
by no means that of outlining the short and 
simple annals of American literary criticism. 
It is rather that of indicating, to the general 
reader seeking to imbue himself with the 
spirit of American literature, certain writ- 
ings that may be worth his while. Con- 
sidered itself as criticism, the paper will 
make no vain attempt to rise above the first 
of the three planes characterized in the fore- 
going paragraph. It will be content to sig- 
nalize a few landmarks, to set a few finger- 
posts by the wayside. 

In the literature of criticism there are 
some writings that have what may be called 
a documentary value. Looked at after a 
sufficient number of years, they seem to 
stand out from among the writings of their 
general class because, although at the time 
of their appearance they were merely per- 
sonal judgments like any others, they are 
afterward seen to have marked the begin- 
nings of new methods of appraising litera- 
ture, to have been the impulses originating 
new waves of critical energy. Boileau’s 
“L’Art Poétique,” Lessing’s ‘“‘Laocoén,” 
and Wordsworth’s Preface of 1800, are ex- 
amples of such documents. The chief ex- 
amples offered by American literature are 
Poe’s essay on “The Poetic Principle” and 
Whitman’s first preface (1855) to “Leaves 
of Grass.” Poe’s essay contains nothing 
very startling, but it summarizes in clean- 
cut phrases the esthetic principles upon 
which the author’s work was based, and, 
although its doctrine is largely derivative, it 
has the significance for American literature 
of having been our first authoritative pro- 
nouncement upon the subject with which it 
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deals. Concerning the authority of Whit- 
man’s pronouncement, published only five 
years later, there may be much difference of 
opinion, but the ‘Leaves of Grass” and the 
critical ideas for which they stand constitute 
a literary phenomenon which must be 
reckoned with. Indeed, when we consider 
the literature which has grown up about the 
questions raised by Whitman’s theory and 
practice, and the force of his impact upon 
the minds of cultivated Europeans—our 
“contemporaneous posterity”’—we can not 
deny a high degree of documentary im- 
portance to that democratic confession of 
literary faith made just half a century ago. 

Nothing else of a strictly documentary 
character seems to be discernible in our 
critical literature, although it may happen 
that some unnoticed utterance of our own 
time will in the future appear to possess that 
distinction. Lanier—especially in his “‘Sci- 
ence of English Verse’”—sought to open 
new paths, but his work has not yet, at least, 
been discovered to have been exactly epoch- 
making, although he has not been without 
fervent disciples. Of oracular deliverances 
upon the subject of literature we have had 
not a few, and still have, from various and 
unexpected quarters. But these raise only 
ripples, which are soon smoothed over. Such 
a ripple was raised by Mr. Howells when he 
gravely informed us, some twenty years ago, 
that our age practised a finer art of fiction 
than was known to Dickens and Thackeray. 
But it was a whimsical opinion, and really 
begged the whole question. Many oracles 
were heard in the neighborhood of Boston 
a half-century ago, but their message was 
too misty for formulation in a new method 
of interpretation. Nevertheless, the influ- 
ence of New England transcendentalism ac- 
complished not a little for the broadening of 
our outlook and the spiritualizing of our 
literary perceptions. The essence of it all, 
with few of its vagaries, may be found in 
Emerson, who was no literary critic, yet 
whose teaching illuminated literature in a 
hundred suggestive ways. 

Turning now from these prophetic or 
oracular voices to those that have spoken of 
literature out of the fullness of knowledge 
and sympathy, but without thought of creat- 
ing a cult or of displacing the fixed land- 
marks of criticism, we find the great de- 
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liverance of Lowell, and the lesser deliver- 
ances of such good men—useful in their day, 
but now without vital force—as Ripley and 
Whipple and Bayard Taylor and Richard 
Grant White. Lowell, of course, as the 
richest spirit that ever in America lavished 
its treasures upon criticism, is not likely to 
be forgotten for long years to come. His 
overflowing energy, his gleaming humor, 
his unfailing humanity, and his swift sym- 
pathy with whatever in literature is lofty 
and beautiful as with whatever in life is 
lovely and of good report, are qualities that 
insure the steadfast devotion of his fellow 
countrymen to his memory, and their contin- 
ued joy in the essays which show us his soul 
in communion with the great spirits of the 
past. The score or more of studies about lit- 
erature that he has left us for a legacy are 
themselves literature of a high order; while 
they deepen our understanding of the mas- 
ters that are the subjects of their discourse, 
they at the same time impress us profoundly 
as revelations of the creative intellectual 
force that gives them shape and substances 
Considered dispassionately, they are not 
without defects, both of taste and of judg- 
ment, but their positive merits are so bril- 
liant that we take little account of their 
shortcomings while under the spell of their 
persuasive eloquence. 

At this point it may be in order to re- 
capitulate for a moment, to indicate in a few 
words what critical writings of the earlier 
day are still not to be ignored by readers 
who wish an acquaintance with what is best 
in American literature. These words are 
not, of course, meant for the systematic 
student of our literary history, or for the 
more special student of our national activity 
in the field of literary criticism; they are in- 
tended solely for the use of the intelligent 
general reader who seeks to know our most 
distinguished work in that field, and does 
not wish to waste his time in antiquarian re- - 
search. Such a reader may safely enough 
ignore everything before Poe, although he 
will not go altogether unrewarded if he 
takes the trouble to hunt up some typical 
example of the old-fashioned criticism that 
was produced in abundance during the first 
third of the nineteenth century. The elder 
Channing’s essay on Milton, or a chapter 
from the elder Dana’s “Idle Man” will 
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serve admirably for this purpose. Our 
reader should pay much attention to Poe, 
but should discriminate, of course, between 
that part of Poe’s work which is mere jour- 
nalism and that part which deals with the 
really important writers and the really vital 
principles of literary art. For the point of 
view of the transcendentalists, a judicious 
course in Emerson should suffice. Whitman 
should not be neglected, and those who are 
the least attracted by the ‘Leaves of Grass” 
may find in his prefaces and in the amor- 
phous prose of his “Specimen Days’ and 
“Collect” such nuggets of literary gold as 
will reward them for their. delving. Lanier’s 
“English Verse” is for the technical student 
of poetics, but his “English Novel’’ deserves 
the attention of the general reader, and will 
be found richly suggestive, although the 
treatment is thrown hopelessly out of bal- 
ance by the assumption that the novels of 
George Eliot constitute the final cause of 
the efforts of all of her predecessors in Eng- 
lish fiction. As for Lowell, the general 
reader needs no urging. If he care for 
literature at all, he will begin with ‘‘A Table 
for Critics” and will end only with the end 
of the long list of Lowell’s essays. And 
then he will probably read them all over 
again. 

When we turn to the consideration of our 
living critics, the question of relative rank 
and importance becomes too difficult for 
anything like certainty of judgment. It 
seems fairly safe to say, however, that after 
the death of Lowell the primacy devolved 
upon Mr. Stedman, and few will be likely 
to dispute the assertion that his is still the 
foremost place. He is a far more systematic 
critic than Lowell, and his works present us 
with comprehensive surveys of modern Eng- 
lish and American poetry, besides a 
reasoned body of esthetic doctrine on the 
subject of poetry in general. His three 
volumes, ‘‘Victorian Poets,” ‘‘Poets of Amer- 
ica,” and “The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry,” are the product of a finely organ- 
ized intelligence, and of a richly-equipped 
mind, alert to every new manifestation of 
literary art, and sympathetically responsive 
to every fresh stimulus. No reader can af- 
ford to neglect these three volumes, and no 
one who does read them can fail to extract 
from them both delight and profit. 
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Among the living writers of that older 
generation there are several others who must 
not be left unmentioned. The octogenarian 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
many claims upon our affection. Although 
he is hardly to be described as a formal 
critic, he has written much upon the subject 
of literature, and has lived close to the 
sources of the major product of American 
literature. Mr. John Burroughs discourses 
of books almost as lovingly as of nature, 
with fresh and sincere utterance, although 
his mind is thrown somewhat out of balance 
by the obsession of Whitmania. Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton has given us far too 
little of critical writing, and what he has 
given us is not easily accessible, but it is 
precious enough to be worth searching out 
in the recesses where it lies hidden. Mr. 


_Howells has delivered himself of a great 


variety of critical opinions, which make 
charming literature, at all events, although 
too subjective to be taken very seriously as 
criticism. From Mr. James we have two col- 
lections of critical essays of so fine and sym- 
pathetic a quality that some of us can not 
help wishing that he had written fewer 
novels in order that he might have given us 
more such studies of books and their au- 
thors. 

All the writers thus far named were 
born before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The best of their work is done, and 
we are in a position to form something like 
a definite judgment of its value. In the 
case of the younger men—those born in the 
fifties and sixties—upon whose shoulders at 
present mainly rests the responsibility of 
maintaining worthy critical standards in our 
literature, any judgment now expressed 
must be tentative, and any selection of 
names more or less invidious. Among these 
younger students of literature who have ex- 
pressed themselves in criticism, and who 
have published one or more volumes each of 
critical writing, we must at least mention 
the names of Mr. William C. Brownell, Mr. 
Brander Matthews, Mr. George L. Wood- 
berry, Mr. Henry Van Dyke, Mr. George 
Santayana, Mr. Barrett Wendell, Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Trent, Mr. Benjamin W. Wells, Mr. 
Lewis E. Gates, and Mr. Paul E. More. 
Many others might be mentioned nearly as 
important as any of these, but the reader 
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who will make the acquaintance of the ten 
thus singled out will have the material for a 
very fair estimate of the quality of our 
present-day activity in literary criticism. 
That this activity exhibits thorough equip- 
ment, high standards and skilful execution 
is clearly apparent. Criticism certainly 
holds its own in American literary produc- 
tion, which is possibly more than we can say 
of the other departments of our literature. 
The amount of critical writing of a high 
character which is being produced from year 
to year is by no means to be measured by 
the volumes of essays that come from the 
publishers. They constitute but a small 
traction of the whole; to make an approxi- 
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mately comprehensive survey of the field, 
we must take into account the books of 
literary history and biography, the special 
introductions to class-room tests and library 
editions of standard authors, the monograph 
studies and doctoral theses of the universi- 
ties, and the great numbers of critical con- 
tributions for the periodicals that never get 
beyond the pages of the publications for 
which they are primarily written. Out of all 
this mass of material it must be a captious 
person indeed who is unable to extract—if 
he have any aptitude for the enjoyment of 
this species of iiterature—the special intel- 
lectual nutriment of which he stands in 
need. 


IN ALIEN LANDS 


Harriet Prescott Spofford 


HERE nightingales sing all night long, 
Let art, and poesy, and song 

From crumbling crag and castle call 
Romance to lift her glorious pall 

Woven of wild and subtle gleams,— 

Yet everywhere the magic seems 

Built over dark and cruel deeps 

Where feeling faints and fancy sleeps. 
There, if chance shafts of light fall down 
And strike the jewel of some crown, 

Or touch to something half-sublime 

A hero greater than his time, 

Or gild the brow of some white queen, 
Still blacker sink the gulfs between, 
Where, slippery with blood and tears, 
The stair of immemorial years 

Once climbed from out and nether night 
Till races staggered to the light! 


O thou upon time’s topmost crest, 

Thou virgin Spirit of the West, 

How happy, set apart from these 

By shielding storms and tumbling seas,-- 
The foaming, separating plain,— 

Lies in the light thy dear domain! 
Here, in the shadow of the past, 

I see thee looming fair and vast 

A fuller glory round thee thrown 
Than all the waiting world has known. 
What wingéd hopes about thee fleet, 
What prayers! How beautiful thy feet 
Upon the mountains, lightning shod, 
Thou latest messenger of God! 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS OR- 
DEYNE 
BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE 

IR Marcus, who is a former pedagogue, 

and a scholar with a predilection for 
the writings of the cinque-cento, gets en- 
tangled in an unconventional Eastern ro- 
mance in decorous London. He is by no 
means straightlaced, but he bears more un- 
deserved odium than is often allotted even 
to a baronet and a bachelor, through his 
adoption of a beautiful Anglo-Turkish waif. 
The heroine serves the double purpose of 
accentuating the contrast between the 
Oriental and English standards of behavior 
and between her own childish, unmoral self 
and a sensitive, highbred Englishwoman, 
who can not break loose from her conscience 
as easily in ideals as in conduct. Carlotta, 
who is versed in the love lore of the Turkish 
harem, repeats amazing tales, is ready to 
marry the first comer, yet shudders at an 
evening gown and a ballet. Sir Marcus’ 
erudition is perhaps too much in evidence, 
and his disregard of appearances is a 
thought too guileless, but the freaks of 
Carlotta, and the sageness of Antoinette, 
the French cook, give zest to the story. The 
changes of scene are frequent, the note of 
passion is dominant, and the conclusion, if 
not unexpected, is gratifying. 

John Lane, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE WANDERERS 

BY HENRY C. ROWLAND 
ROLLICKING marine tale, with plenty 
of romance and peril, is usually assured 
of fair weather when it ventures into the 
uncertain waters of popular favor. Dr. 
Rowland is an experienced mariner, a fit 
shipmate for our old friend, Clark Russell. 
He sails the yacht Gunga through the South 


Seas, touching at unfamiliar ports; handles 
her skilfully through terrific tempests, loses 
and recaptures her by force of arms, and 
finally brings her to anchor among the 
Philippine Islands. The feminine element is 
liberally supplied by a widow, an adven- 
turess, and two charming girls, all of them 
heart smashers. Arthur Brown, the great 
marine artist, whom his friends nickname 
“Brownie” and “Terrier,” has two narrow 
escapes from Cupid, more by good luck than 
volition. Evidently he is spared to succumb 
in another volume, for the book is one of a 
series. The popular device of introducing 
old acquaintances is used with better effect 
for previous readers than for new ones. 
The book will be acceptable to those who 
wish entertainment without mental effort. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


BELCHAMBER 
BY HOWARD OVERING STURGIS 

ELCHAMBER” is a_ disagreeable, 

morbid and decidedly clever novel of 
aristocratic English life. The morbidity of 
the book is evidenced not more in the un- 
qualifiedly unhappy story related than in 
the fact that, out of a large number of peo- 
ple concerned in the development of the 
plot, only one, the crippled and invalid 
young man who carries the burden of the 
principal réle, can be spoken of as attractive 
or sanely admirable in character. Mr. Stur- 
gis seems to have the same effect upon the 
people of his book that certain mirrors have 
upon the reflection of those who come 
within their radius,—an effect of distortion 
and exaggeration. His power,—unmistaka- 
ble power,—seems to render null and void 
goodness and beauty in mankind. Discrimi- 
nated with conspicuous ability within cer- 
tain limits, the people of this story are yet 
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scarcely human. The clay of which they are 
mixed is not various enough in its elements. 
The selfish lack the spark of generosity that 
proves them human; the cold-blooded are 
warmed by no fire of kindness; the mate- 
rial-minded never see spiritual light. There 
is something almost mechanical in the way 
their unrelieved unworthiness sweeps the 
story on to its disastrous close. 

Yet within the bounds set by this defect, 
—a defect due partly to a lack of humor,— 
the characterization is capable, full of keen, 
incisive touches. The story, ugly, sinister, 
relentless in nature, is ably handled. An 
ironic intelligence dominates the narrative 
and holds the attention of the reader. Soul, 
the something that stirs compassion for the 
ills, the mistakes and suffering of mankind, 
—this is largely absent. 

G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE BLACK BARQUE 
BY T. JENKINS HAINS 


STRIKING tale of the pirate slave- 

ship Gentle Hand is told by T. Jenk- 
ins Hains under the title “The Black 
Barque.” Mr. Hains has a rich inheritance 
in the traditions of the sea of the period of 
which he writes—the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. His grandfather, Thornton 
Jenkins, was rear-admiral of the United 
States navy, and another ancestor, Sir Rob- 
ert Jenkins, R. C. B., was vice-admiral of 
England’s navy, and rendered effective serv- 
ice in abolishing the slave trade. Mr. 
Hains’s story—one of pure adventure—is 
vivid and exciting. 

L. C. Page and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE BANDOLERO 
BY PAUL GWYNNE 

Sa somewhat neglected hunt- 

ing-ground of fiction—is the setting 
chosen by Paul Gwynne for his newest story, 
“The Bandolero.” Part of the time the 
reader spends in picturesque Seville and the 
rest amid the lofty peaks of the Spanish 
Sierras. A proud and wicked Spanish mar- 
quis whose one redeeming trait is his love 
for his little son Pepito, and his life-long 
enemy, Don Jose Calderon, afterward Car- 
rasco, chief of bandits, are the figures of 
most interest in the book, though the love 
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story woven about Pepito and Petra, daugh- 


ter of Don Jose, is very prettily told. Mr. 
Gwynne has a detailed, fluent, lucid style 
and a leisured manner that bespeaks the 
artist careful for his work. The actual 
events of the story would in other hands 
prove more exciting. Mr. Gwynne seldom 
rises to the dramatic even when he describes 
that most exciting of all Spanish scenes, a 
bull-fight, but he tells a logical, well-atmos- 
phered story whose interest is steadily sus- 
tained and whose denouement is satisfac- 
tory. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA 
BY WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


HE fiction form into which is. cast this 
account of the deep sea fishermen on both 


‘ sides of the Atlantic, is evidently a matter 


of convenience with the author. It is used 
as the best means of putting before the pub- 
lic the tale of their rough, heroic existence, 
of the temptations to which they are ex- 
posed, and of the happy reformation 
wrought in the lives of many of them 
through the mission ships now sent out with 
the fishing fleets. 

The sailors of these mission ships do not 
fish on Sunday. On that day they hold re- 
ligious services to which any sailor in the 
fleet is welcome. Liquor is not allowed to 
be sold on board, but tobacco is sometimes 
sold at a price lower than is possible to the 
other ships. The divorce between the two 
traffics is shown to have been productive of 
much good. Frequently a surgeon or physi- 
cian is in attendance, and his services are for 
the benefit of all. Exposed as these sailors 
are to the chances of wind and wave, this 
feature of the work is shown to be invalu- 
able. 

The picture of the transformation 
wrought in the morals and habits of the 
men, through the instrumentality of these 
ships, is a striking one. Employing the 
story as a medium, Dr. Grenfell has given 
to the public important information con- 
cerning a force that is doing noble work for 
the world. In addition he has presented 
sincerely and genuinely the dangers and 
hardships of marine life, which go to make 
up “the price of fish.” 

The story is supposed to be told by two 
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followers of the craft,—one, a fisherman on : 


the Dogger banks in the North Sea, the 
other, a fisherman off the coast of New- 
foundland and Labrador. The able way in 
which is presented the difference existing 
between the conditions of life surrounding 
the two, is not the least of the book’s merits. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago 
Price $1.00 


A PRINCE TO ORDER 
BY CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 

N “A Prince to Order,’ Charles Stokes 

Wayne purports to have discovered an- 
other of those European principalities that 
have furnished such extensive opportunity 
for latter-day novelists though they have 
somehow failed to get themselves on the 
maps. Budavia is the name of the princi- 
pality and like its predecessors it is in the 
throes of a revolution. The complications 
that Mr. Wayne has invented give the situ- 
ation some fresh piquancy. Carey Grey 
finds himself in a Paris hotel without knowl- 
edge as to how he came there. One surprise 
caps another. He learns that he is passing 
as the crown prince of Budavia and that a 
deep dark mystery in which a strange chem- 
ist is involved, surrounds him. Further, he 
is believed in New York—his home—to have 
committed suicide some months before, after 
embezzling the funds of his firm. Of course 
the crown prince—the real one—has a 
sweetheart, and this serves to tangle up the 
love interest properly. The colors in which 
this comedy is dressed are over strong, but 
the comedy itself is fairly consistent and 
interesting. 


John Lane, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE DIGRESSIONS OF POLLY 
BY HELEN ROWLAND 

al Gee Dolly Dialogues” was not only in 

itself a pleasantly frivolous book; it 
has been also the cause of pleasant frivolity 
in other books. It is the parent of a large 
and popular family. The distinguishing 
marks of its members are easily made out. 
Each volume has two principal characters, 
a man and a woman,—who know how to 
flirt delicately and cleverly. Both have had 
“affairs.” Both are adepts in the discus- 
sion of matters sentimental. Both make a 
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practice, in their conversations a deuz, of 
seeing how near the danger line it is pos- 
sible to go in flirtation without stepping 
over. The young woman’s name must be 
“Dolly” or “Polly” or “Nancy.” 

The book under discussion is evidently 
one of the results of the “Dolly Dialogues.” 
It bears all the marks. Its heroine, Polly 
of the Digressions, is a pleasing young per- 
son, and worth knowing. She is not so 
daintily mercurial in temperament as Dolly 
of the dialogues. No mere book girl ever 
will be again. She talks more than Dolly 
and she says things that Dolly’s more fas- 
tidious taste would turn down. But she is 
often clever, sometimes even epigrammatic. 
Best of all she is delightfully slippery. She 
can not be pinned down. Just when the 
mere man of the piece thinks he has her she 
is out from under and a thousand miles 
away. Her froth and her frills make her 
very good company, indecd, for others than 
the agreeable young man who takes her 
balls and occasionally sends back a very re- 
spectable one of his own. 


The Baker and Taylor Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


SELENE 
BY AMELIE RIVES 

F a book of blank verse from the author 

of “The Quick and the Dead” comes as a 
surprise, it is chiefly because one has tem- 
porarily forgotten that Amelie Rives (Prin- 
cess Troubetzkoy) is a writer of surprises. 
“Seléné” is the story of the awakening to 
love of that mythical creature who was 
“many maids in one’—Diana, Phoebe, Ar- 
temis and Seléné. The story is told with 
the real poet’s rapture in rhythm and in 
delicately tinted phrase. Its cadences are 
true and songful, its imagery fresh in con- 
ception, and vista-opening. As the young 
goddess, 


Her tresses by her vehement speed unloosed, 
Melted in golden mist upon the wind, 


confides in het old nurse Steropé, how she 
came on Endymion as he lay sleeping in the 
forest and kissed him, she speaks now like a 
daring huntress with quiver full of eager ar- 
rows, now like the bright sister of Phoebe, 
now with the low gentleness of Seléné, the 
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woman-hearted. She who has scorned the 
power of love, learns, in drinking the cup 
offered to her by Moera, goddess of Fate, 
that in submission to love is found the high- 
est happiness. A chorus of dryads cele- 
brates in exquisite strophes and anti- 
strophes, the wisdom of her surrender. In 
its covers of blue-gray and white, “Seléné” 
is a dainty volume. 


Harper and Brothers, New York , 
Price $1.50 


THE KAISER AS HE IS 
BY HENRI DE NOUSSANNE 


HOUGH M. de Noussanne’s translator, 

Walter Littlefield, has thought it neces- 
sary to apologize for his harshness of view, 
the truth is that in America, at least, very 
few persons will be shocked at it. It is not 
that Americans have any grudge at William, 
but that they possess in almost French in- 
tensity a disposition to poke ridicule at 
whatever strikes their fancy as theatric and 
conceited. M. de Noussanne sketches for us, 


most vivaciously and entertainingly, just- 


the sort of portrait that a Frenchman might 
be expected to draw of a Teuton. He does 
not quite understand the Teuton and there- 
fore he can not be quite just to him. But 
his injustice has no malice in it and not a 
little generosity manifests itself, so that 
after all, William could not complain that 
he has been unfairly treated. For a study 
frankly intimate and personal, this book is 
remarkably free from petty gossip. M. de 
Noussanne shows us the man behind the 
monarch, but spares us the relation of court 
tattle and backstairs scandal. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE HEART OF HOPE 


BY NORVAL RICHARDSON 


yas ‘is an uncommonly interesting story 
of the Civil war. The scene is Vicks- 
burg during the siege by Grant, and, in the 
characterization of the place, the author 
employs touches as loving and discerning 
as those employed in the portrayal of his 
pleasing heroine. The horrors of war are 
made particularly vivid in the book, which 
has not, however, anything of the lurid, 
melodramatic aspect that has marred other 
books covering incidents of the “late un- 
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pleasantness.” An admirable sincerity and 
force resides in the pictures of slaughter 
and carnage. The detail work is excellent 
and convincing, so that there is left with the 
reader something more than a general im- 
pression of bloodshed and suffering which 
is about all that one gets usually from pic- 
tures of war. 

In spite of the fact that from the first 
page to the last, shells are flying and can- 
non roaring, the story is neither a noisy one 
or a sad one. The sentimental motive is 
skilfully woven into the account of the siege. 
The two are one and inseparable, each, in 
the union, modifying the other. Further 
the story is lightened by humor and by the 
author’s appreciation of local values in char- 
acterization. The style is natural and sim- 
ple. If it were not for an occasional bit of 
artifice by which the author attempts to pull 
the plot into shape and to make things come 
out even, whether or no, one would be at a 
loss for something unpleasant to say about 
the book in question. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


MY MAMIE ROSE 
BY OWEN KILDARE 

WHEN a book is continuously placed 
among the first half-dozen of the best 
selling publications in widely separated 
cities it is safe to conclude that no adven- 
titious influence has placed it there. Merit 
has more staying power than puffs. “My 
Mamie Rose’ is a true love story, a human 
document and a photograph of slum life as 
it is te-day. Its effect will be to demolish 
theories of environment and to inspire the 
settlement worker with greater hope. If an 
Irish orphan, left to the chance charity of 
the tenement, a street nomad at seven, could 
fight his way to a worthy manhood, many 

another Bowery urchin can do likewise. 
From a homeless newsboy Mr. Kildare 
graduated into a bartender and a pugilist 
of a peculiarly vicious type. He disguises 
no iota of his own brutishness, of the vice 
and squalor of the Tenderloin dives, yet his 
story, though truthful and unadorned, never 
repels. The humanity, the ignorance, the 
blind striving after something better, mark 
our common kinship. The regeneration 
that is begun by the little school teacher 
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continues to work after that tender influence 
is withdrawn. The pathos, the verity of 
this record are rarely equaled. If the side- 
lights upon the Four Hundred—the ladies 
who feel a prize-fighter’s biceps, the gentle- 
men who “‘see life” in Bowery cellars and 
match pugilists by ferocity as much as by 
weight—are unfavorable, one feels that the 
narrator has not glossed facts. He has 
shown the side of society that he has seen. 
My Mamie Rose did not live her short and 
humble life in vain, for her memory has 
helped more than the one man who has laid 
his redemption at her feet. 


The Baker and Taylor Company, New York 
Price $1.00 


THE VICISSITUDES OF EVAN- 
GELINE 
BY ELINOR GLYN 

[* is not so long ago that the lady with 

red hair, be it in life or fiction, started 
with a fearful physical handicap. It was 
not considered polite to mention the subject 
of hair in her presence. Times have 
changed, and Evangeline, along with other 
young women in stories of the day, takes 
advantage of the change. She does not 
conceal her tresses under a wig. She not 
only does not blush at the mention of 
them; she takes the initiative in bringing 
them to one’s notice. She flaunts them in 
the face of the reader even more than what 
she deems her other good points of face, fig- 
ure and mind. For a coarse egotism is the 
keynote of Evangeline’s representation by 
Mrs. Glyn. The latter attempts to throw 
dust in the reader’s eyes by proclaiming her 
artless, ingenuous, a child of nature. Evan- 
geline is anything but these, and the reader 
is “on” to her almost from the start. Her 
absorption in self is, however, productive of 
some readable matter. That which nega- 
tives the sometimes smart and capable air 
of the book is the vulgarity of its heroine. 
The veiled coarseness of her speech and 
reference, the insinuation she drops, are 
rather too pat and too frequent for the 
artlessness to which they are attributed. 
The intention of the book seems to be to 
present a “naughty” heroine. Evangeline is 
“not nice”. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THEO- 
DORE THOMAS 
EDITED BY GEORGE UPTON 


‘TS autobiography of the man who may 
almost be said to have given the Amer- 
ican public its education in music, is bound 
to be read far and wide. The literary merit 
of the two stout volumes in which it comes, 
is slight, for Theodore Thomas was a man 
of action, not a writer. He was not even, 
in the highest sense, a temperamental mu- 
sician as Anton Seidl was (now that both 
are gone, comparisons may not perhaps be 
invidious). He was an exact and mathe- 
matical musician and a general of musical 
forces which he led unfailingly to victory. 
He came to this country in his own youth 
and in its infancy in the art of music. By 
fifty years of unceasing labor, guided by the 
loftiest ideals, he cultivated the public taste 
until the best music is really enjoyed by 
popular audiences. The autobiography is 
written with that becoming simplicity that 
was characteristic of Mr. Thomas in every- 
thing. It assumes to be nothing more than 
a round unvarnished tale of his life’s work, 
adorned here and there with a good story— 
musical stories when they are good are very 
good—and pointed now and then with an 
artistic moral that musical managers and 
musical audiences would do well to heed. 
But it is perfectly evident that from the be- 
ginning, Mr. Thomas was, in all matters on 
which he felt himself the right and compe- 
tent judge, a perfect autocrat. No self- 
opinioned player in his orchestra dared 
cross his expressed wish; no spoiled queen 
of song sang twice her pet phrasing of a 
great aria. Jenny Lind and Patti and Ma- 
terna and Lehmann bowed to his rule. ‘““Ma- 
dame, I am prima donna here,” he replied 
on one occasion to a famous singer, who had 
begged to have her own way because for- 
sooth, she was—a prima donna! The three 
disappointments of Mr. Thomas’s musical 
career, i. e., his failure to make the Cincin- 
nati College of Music a great musical uni- 
versity; his embarrassing and costly direc- 
torship of the American Opera Company 
and the fiasco of his far-reaching plans for 
the musical department of the Columbian 
Exposition, would have ruined many men; 
they only educated Theodore Thomas and 
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stimulated him. His will refused to be 
broken; it refused even to bend. He fore- 
saw for America—he tells us—a future in 
which music should have the important 
place that its culturing qualities merit, and 
he saw also—as he tells with equal frank- 
ness and conviction—that it had been 
given to hinx to play a distinct and leading 
part in bringing this future into existence. 
No one can gainsay the tribute that Mr. 
Upton pays him in saying that “he reached 
the highest standard of success ever at- 
tained by a musician in America.” It is 
impossible, in the limits of a brief review, 
even to suggest the richness of life labor 
lying between those first years of Theodore 
Thomas, the boy violinist, raw, untaught, 
uncouth in looks, coming to New York when 
pigs ran amuck in Broadway, and that last 
year, when, installed finally in a new and 
permanent orchestral home in Chicago, he 
enjoyed for a brief time before death came, 
the realization of his dearest hopes. Mr. 
Thomas’s own narrative is supplemented by 
an appreciation and notes by Mr. Upton, 
and by an entire volume of his musical pro- 
grams, a stupendous and enduring monu- 
ment. 


A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago 
Price $6.00 net 


BROTHERS 
BY HORACE VACHELL 

es book is primarily a message of 

cheer to those ‘“‘who have made the run- 
ning for the strong”; secondarily a study 
of two temperaments, each the complement 
of the other. Archie Samphire is richly en- 
dowed with the requisites for worldly suc- 
cess; Mark—with the greater mental gifts 
—is physically handicapped. The conven- 
tional treatment that would have drawn 
Archie as evil or dull has been wisely avoid- 
ed. This pillar of the English episcopacy 
has some weakness of will, some lack of 
spiritual insight, but he is emphatically an 
excellent divine, after the fallible human 
model. The purifying of the dross in these 
two brothers, the finding by each of his ap- 
pointed niche, shows not only an interesting 
interplay of moral forces, but various 
phases of English life. The atmosphere of 
Harrow school is especially vivid; it offers 
a companion sketch to Kipling’s ‘“Stalky,” 
with less slang and consequently more in- 
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telligibility to the trans-Atlantic reader. 
Whether the action occurs in the Scottish 
highlands, the London slums, the studios of 
Barbizon, the greenroom or the country 
house, the well-bred people furnish agree- 
able reading. The book is free from an- 
noying defects, has .a well-sustained inter- 
est, and may be accounted a worthy addi- 
tion to the season’s output. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE TROLL GARDEN 
BY WILLA SIBERT CATHER 

N “The Troll Garden” Willa Sibert 
Cather shows herself mistress of the art 
of catching and photographing the crucial 
moment. In the ordinary phrase, this is a 
book of short stories. More accurately de- 
scribed, it is a collection of mood pictures 
with just enough events to give them life 
and setting. They are singularly vivid, 
strong, true, original, and they have withal 
a richness of quality, one might almost say 
of timbre, like a contralto voice. They are 
bits of life transmuted into art by the al- 
chemy of a fine imagination; all will recog- 
nize their fidelity, some will delight in their 
charm. In atmosphere they are thoroughly 
modern, finding inspiration in week-end 
house parties, the emotional personalities of 
artists of all types, the poetry of Browning 
and the music of Wagner. The reader who 
has in himself some echo of the artistic im- 
pulse will find “The Troll Garden” strongly 
appealing to him. Its nimble fancy and 
temperamental style of treatment will mean 
much to those to whom they mean anything. 


McClure, rhillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SLANDERERS 

BY WARWICK DEEPING 
is omer any writer before the public 
has a higher gift of imagination than 
Mr. Deeping, or a more remarkable vocabu- 
lary. But his conservative readers must 
sometimes wish that the imagination were 
better disciplined and the vocabulary more 
discriminatingly employed. Mr. Deeping 
paints with a whole paletteful of color at 
once, and sometimes his colors are strange 
and displeasing. He quite escapes common- 
placeness, however, and that is saying a 
good deal. His newest story, “The Slan- 
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derers,” is a departure ‘rom the historical 
novels that have preceded it from his pen, 
giving us a view of modern English life in 
town and country. The title springs from 
the gabbling of town gossips—none the less 
virulent because they move in clerical circles 
—who misconceive the pure comradeship of 
Gabriel Strong, tied to an unworthy wife, 
for Joan Gildersedge. Although Mr. Deep- 
ing has left the Middle Ages, he is still 1 
romanticist, and many of his pages glow 
with genuine romantic beauty. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.30 


THE FLOWER OF DESTINY 


BY WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


N purporting to tell the love story of 

Louis Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie 
in “The Flower of Destiny,’ William Dana 
Orcutt has relied rather too strongly on the 
supporting connotation of history and per- 
sonal charm that the great names of the 
Second Empire call up. The names of Na- 
poleon and Eugenie themselves are names 
to conjure with, and in the story we have 
also the beautiful Lady Blessington, the 
Count D’Orsay and others of lesser bril- 
liancy, but still lustrous. But great names 
of themselves do not make a story, and in 
“The Flower of Destiny” we have little else 
to look to. The elaborate marginal decora- 
tions seem a doubtful means of suggesting the 
atmosphere that the story itself lacks. 


A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago 
Price $1.50 


ON LIFE’S THRESHOLD 


BY CHARLES WAGNER 


‘Paes “talks to young people on char- 
acter and conduct” are Pastor Wagner’s 
bread and butter letter to American youth. 
He has looked into the bright faces of 
American children in their fine school- 
houses, and his kind heart has gone out to- 
ward his little hosts. As his best gifts he 
offers these inquiries into man’s origin, pres- 
ent and future, these laws and ideals that 
should govern his conduct. A logical and 
orderly arrangement, simple language and 
clear, pertinent illustrations bring the lesson 
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and argument within childish comprehen- 
sion. The volume is a careful guide-book to 
every-day life. No warning is too practical, 
no advice too minute to be unworthy the 
telling. The whole is permeated with the 
kindliness, the genuine goodness, the sim- 
plicity of the writer, and perhaps this influ- 
ence, unconscious as it is, will be the most 
potent force for good. The normal -child 
instinctively shuns preaching. There is an 
old saying, of some pith, that: “You may 
lead a horse to water but you can not make 
him drink.” If, however, the young human 
animal once sips this crystal water his un- 
perverted appetite ought to crave a deeper 
draught. Whoever is brought within reach 
of Pastor Wagner’s influence is safe to be 
bettered. Teutonic common sense and logic 
are not bad helps, even to the love of God 
and man. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.00 net 


LADY PENELOPE 
BY MORLEY ROBERTS 

R. Morley Roberts is nothing if not ver- 

satile. Following on “Rachel Marr,” 
“Lady Penelope” is indeed a_ surprise. 
Without a moment’s pause we are introduced 
in chapter one, page one, sentence one, to a 
thoroughly charming and very whimsical 
English society girl who has as many lovers 
in train as did Penelope of old. The mod- 
ern Penelope does not weave a web by day 
and unweave it by night to keep her lovers 
off, but declaring all of them “too selfish, 
too critical of each other and too vain,” she 
asks them to mend their ways; the aristo- 
cratic Marquis to hobnob with Leopold Gor- 
don, whose name was said to have been 
Isaac Levi; Captain Plantagenet Roby, V. 
C., late of the guards, is to read poetry, and 
Austin De Vere, verse-maker, is to cultivate 
the society of Rufus Q. Plant, an American 
automobilist. Mr. Roberts has committed a 
bald error in causing Plant to hail from Vir- 
ginia, a soil of which he does not smack; 
otherwise his book is a piece of exquisite and 
perfect fooling. 


L. C. Page and Company, Boston 
Price $1.00 


MAMMY’S LULLABY 
By Strickland W. Gillilan 


SPREE mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ mammy coo? 
Sunset still a-shinin’ in de wes’; 
Sky am full o’ windehs an’ de stahs am peepin’ froo— 
Eb’ryt’ing but mammy’s lamb at res’. 
Swing ’im to’ds de Eas’lan’, 
Swing ’im to’ds de Souf— 
See dat dove a-comin’ wif a olive in ’is mouf ! 
Angel hahps a-hummin’, 
Angel banjos strummin’— 
Sleep, mah li’] pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ mammy coo? 


Cricket fiddleh scrapin’ off de rozzum f’um ’is bow, 
Whippo’will a-mo’nin’ on a lawg; 
Moon ez pale ez hit kin be a-risin’ mighty slow— 
Stahtled at de bahkin’ ob de dawg; 
Swing de baby Eas’way, 
Swing de baby wes’, 
Swing ’im to’ds de Souflan’ whah de melon grow de bes’! 
Angel singers singin’, 
Angel bells a-ringin’, 
Sleep, mah li’1 pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ mammy coo? 


Eyelids des a-droopin’ li’] loweh all de wiile, 
Undeh lip a-saggin’ des a mite; 
Li’ baby toofies showin’ so’t o’ lak a smile, 
Whiteh dan de snow, or des ez white. 
Swing ’im to’ds de No’flan’, 
Swin ’im to’ds de Eas’"— 
Woolly cloud a-comin’ fo’ t’ wrap ’im in ’is fleece! 
Angel ban’ a-playin’— 
Whut dat music sayin’? 
“Sleep, mah li’l pigeon, don’ yo’ heah yo’ mammy coo?” 


“A mental condition characterized by great 
depression combined with a alugetenocss and 
apparent painfulness . 

Century Dictionary, page 3693 


Drawir y George Brehm Copyright 1905, The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


"THE LAST SEAT IN THE HOUSE, WHERE THE CHILD SAT, A KING ENTHRONED 
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A MODERN HIPPODROME 


By Montrose J. Moses 


- “HE Clown was so irre- 
sistibly droll that the 
Child laughed out loud 
—he couldn’t help it, a 
ripple rang through the 
huge Hippodrome. 
Then the Child became 
awed into silence, for 
he heard his laugh echo 
through the place. The 
Clown looked over 
the heads of those 
in the orchestra, up 
past the first balco- 
ny, up to the second 
balcony, and from 
row to row, to the 
last seat in the house, 
where the Child sat, 
a king enthroned for 
twenty-five cents. The 
next “stunt” the Clown 
did especially for the Child, 
and again the silvery notes rang out. The 
Clown was reaping his reward. 

The Child couldn’t spell Hippodrome ; 
he hardly knew what it meant; he had 
seen pictures of the Roman amphitheater 
and Circus, but this was different from 
them all. One moment it was a “the-ay- 
ter,” another a circus, but there was no 
tent. He was in a large building, stretch- 
ing the distance of a whole block, and 
made of steel, brick, and stone. At school, 
the Child had not studied far enough in 
his ’rithmetic to realize how large an area 


five million feet cubic contents really was; 
he did know, however, that “they” must be 
pretty rich to spend over a million and a 
half dollars for a place to hold his one 
little seat which cost him twenty-five 
cents. 

The Child had come early ; he had been 
there some time when the big dome was 
lighted, five thousand incandescent globes 
twinkling before his eyes. While build- 
ing this dome, “they” had raised a scaf- 
folding from the ground floor to the high- 
est point, a distance of about seventy- 
five feet, and this wooden pile alone had 
cost ten thousand dollars. He wondered 
if he could count all the lights in the 
house — some forty thousand electric 
bulbs. The Child didn’t care whether the 
power for this came from = 
machinery outside the co 
building. He reveled in = 
his little soul; he was 
satisfied. 

Once, when an usher 
—there were forty 
of them—in his 
red and gilt uni- 
form,wasnotlook- «77 
ing, the Child 
slipped down to the rail, 
and looked over into the vast 
auditorium. He watched 
the ‘lectrician fixing the cen- 
tral stereopticons. He list- 
ened, but he didn’t under- 
stand. 
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“There are eighty-five lamps like this, 
to light the stage,” the Man explained to 
the Grown-up; “each is focused to cover 
ten feet. Now here’s a spot,” he added, 
turning on a lantern, “and it’s two thou- 
sand candle power.” 

The Child didn’t know what that 
meant; he only saw a_ stream shoot 
through space and fall in a circle on the 
curtain—that curtain of asbestos and 
wire, the largest in the world, which 
stretched across ninety-six feet, and 
above which hung gilt tassels, each 
weighing about one hundred and sev- 
enty pounds. The white rays looked 
like a searchlight from a ship. Then 
the Man turned on a slender green 
stream, from a revolving lantern—a 
“spotter” he called it, because it fol- 
lowed the “Bogie-man” wherever 
he moved, and always 
shone on his face. 

All of this happened 
long before the 
Child laughed. 
The Clown sat 
meanwhile, ready 
for the show to 
begin. Far over 


ee on the other 
side of the 

stage, the Fat 

% Lady stood in her 


pink ruffles. They 
were getting ready, 
his five hundred and 
eighty-nine associates, those who were to 
dance, leap, juggle and act. The scene 
shifters and other stage hands, in white 
linen, moved hither and thither, one hun- 
dred and sixty strong, yet no one seemed 
to be in the others’ way. Pulleys swung 
scenes from side to side, way up in the 
wings; ropes and barrels and poles were 
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being placed in position; everything went 
like clock-work. The Electric Lady drew 
a stool next the Clown’s; she was all legs 
and bare arms and throat; her little body, 
squeezed into a 


V-shape, swelled 


and heaved; 
the soldiers, the 
acrobats had come,and 
out in front, forty men 
were beginning to tune up 
for the music. 
’Way back in the gallery, the 
Child heard the Artist and the 
Grown-up talking. 

“It’s wonderful,” said the latter, 

“when you come to think that behind 

the curtain there is a stage fifty feet 
deep by two hundred wide; and that in 

front of the curtain there is another stage, 
sixty feet deep.” 

The Child understood this much; the 
sixty feet of flooring in front was built 
above a concrete tank, fourteen feet deep 
and filled with five hundred thousand gal- 
lons of water. The platform would sink 
when the time came for the plunging 
horses to dash across the stage. Oh, it 
was great! 

It may be said for the Hippodrome, 
recently opened in New York, that it is 
the largest playhouse in the world, built 
especially for an all-year-round amuse- 
ment. It seats over five thousand people, 
a figure to send a thrill through the man- 
agers of future Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions, who may some day ask 
permission to give a political orgy beneath 
its dome. It is three theaters and a circus 
rolled into one. We have been so used to 
seeing large buildings at expositions—not 
permanent ones, it is true, but well-nigh 
as remarkable in technical contrivances— 
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that the Hippodrome does not appear so 
very enormous. What counts is the tre- 
mendous energy in organization behind it 
all, which assembles and marshals an army 
of performers through chang- 
ing pictures. Two young 
men, Thompson and 
Dundy, rival conces- 

sionaires at the 


Buffalo Ex- 
position, came 
together and trans- 
formed the foul assem- 
blage on Coney Island into 
a healthy pleasure-ground, now 
called Luna Park. Then they 
conceived the idea of a Hippo- 
drome, and, while the building was 
still but a skeleton of steel work, 
they began scouring the world, from 
London to Arabia, and from village 
to jungle, for attractions. In New York, 
from over four thousand applicants, they 
selected one hundred and forty-four pret- 
ty girls for the ballet—all of whom could 
sing. With quick judgment, the skilled 
ballet-master ran his eve over form and 
face ; he tested sopranos by the hundreds ; 
he had in mind a picture. He drew his 
salary to whip humanity into rhythmic 
and melodic shape. 

Several times during the performance, 
the Grown-up talked with the Manager. 

“Listen,” exclaimed the latter, during 
a musical number, “here’s a ‘stunt’ they 
find it hard to do even at rhs Metropolitan 
Opera House.” 

The Orchestra bts playing, while 
the Chorus carried the tune for several 
minutes, as easily as though only a quar- 
tet was singing. The lights from the 
lanterns changed: yellow, orange, white 
and violet. The Artist blocked in his 
colors for the picture he was to draw. The 
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Child, off and on, had watched him sketch, 
but now was far away in fairyland. 

Before him moved a picture which had 
been trained in segments; here an army of 
tenors, an army of sopranos; there the 
basses and baritones; rehearsed separate- 
ly, they had to fit harmoniously when 
brought together. Here were brown and 
red, orange and blue, pink and yellow; 
wherever they turned or undulated, ad- 
vanced or retreated, they had to blend. 
Costumes were changed, three, four, and 

five times, as girls became now milk- 

maids, again Royal Amazons—all but- 
terflies of gauze and spangles. 

While the Clown sat behind the 
curtain, he tried to imagine himself 
the only great artist in the show. 
But in a circus, every one is sup- 
posed to be an artist. Mistakes mean 
loss of position, sometimes 

loss of life. <A_ slip 
| from a swinging 


> trapeze, and a back 
a; b, 


| Y “a is broken. The 


Child saw a man 
leap through 


the air and 
turn a som- 
ersault. The 
Child thrilled 
and gasped. When 
the man turned a double 
somersault and pirouetted 
before catching the hands of 
his associate, it did not mean much more 
to the Child than the first great leap. Yet 
to the quivering body of the Acrobat it 
meant a greater demand on the nerves, 
and a quicker response of the chord-like 
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muscles. To rise in the circus art means 
to increase the danger of the “stunt.” 

Just before the Child came into the 
Hippodrome, he saw two doctors and a 
Red Cross nurse go behind the scenes. 
They are always there for an emergency. 
Perhaps the clumsy elephant, trained to 
walk gingerly over the prostrate body of 
his keeper, might miscalculate the dis- 
tance, and crush a rib or two with his 
ponderous paw. Thus far, only a pig has 
met death in this way. Perhaps, under 
the strain of two performances a day 
throughout the week, a chorus-girl might 
faint. . One less in a sea of color is small 
loss. 

Every act must be perfect. The jug- 
gler, atop the ring horse, should he lose 
his balance, must conceal the hitch by a 
bounce to the ground and a bounce back 
again; the champion rifle-shot must fol- 
low a misdirected bullet with a brilliant 
feat. A clown gains much of his popu- 
larity by means of a contrast of the 
marvelous and the ridiculous. In the train 
of acrobats who vault over three elephants, 
the Clown pauses, throws his cap over the 
backs of the great monsters, walks around 
and picks it up, bowing to the mammoth 
audience. This is where the Child laughed 
out loud, and. he kept on laughing when 
the Clown bent himself into a hoop and 
rolled around the ring. Whether on the 
stage or under a tent, the Clown always 
fills the cup of joy to overflowing. 

The program furnished at the Hippo- 
drome is a continuous series of surprises. 
It will change as the months advance ; new 
“specialties” will be introduced; one 
spectacular will melt before another. The 
first two acts at present deal with “a 
Yankee Circus on Mars.” On the eve of 
foreclosure this circus is taken before 
King Borealis, ruler of the Planet, and a 
performance lasting an hour is given. 
Like Christopher Sly in “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” this Martian King is but a 
pivot, a starting point; you forget him ere 
many minutes are gone. The play is a 
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thread to hold the glitter and the action 
together. Here one has a mixture of 
dance, of song, of dialogue, of circus, of 
comic opera, of grand opera, of spectacu- 
lar on a scale never before seen in this 
country. ‘The Dance of the Hours,” 
from“‘La Giaconda,” as given at the Me- 
ropolitan Opera House, fades into small 
ness before “La Giaconda,” as_ here 
splashed in color by regiments of gauze 
figures, tripping across a parade field, 
called a stage. The choruses from 
“Humpty-Dumpty,” from “Mother 
Goose,” would be overshadowed by this 
ballet picture. 

After it was all over, the Child sat on 
the edge of his seat, peering into space. 
A war drama in two tableaux called “The 
Raiders” followed. First came the drill 
grounds at West Point, with a well-paint- 
ed scene of the Hudson River on a back 
drop, weighing five tons. The cadets 
marched back and forth; the spectator- 
actors talked of the war in  stentorian 
voices; the North and the South showed 
strained relations. War was declared, and 
the Southerners left the ranks to join their 
States. The Child believed that this ¥4s 
the only way to study History. Then the 
stage in front of the curtain began to sink, 
just as the Child had seen the side-walk 
elevators sink to the basement. He heard 
the rush of water covering the platforms 
which represented the banks of a creck 
An interesting feature of the Hippodrome 
is the fact that the audiences ca n see much 
of the scene shifting and arranging. 
They are let into the secret of some of the 
stage mysteries. 

When the curtain rose, the Child stood 
in his enthusiasm; across the road dash 
horses dragging cannon; soldiers leap 
into the ditches; shells burst with realistic 
effect; guns rent the air; smoke filled the 
field; over and over rolled the blue and 
the gray; on and on came the cavalry; 
diving into the water, and gaining the 
other side. It lasted long enough to 
frighten the timid and thrill the brave— 
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and then came news of Lee’s surrender, 
and the curtain fell. 

The Child went down stairs as though 
moving in a dream. The Grown-up asked 
him if he wanted to see the elephants, and 
he said yes. Down, down, down, past long 
promenades and palm rooms, until he 
stood upon the stage where the Clown had 
made him laugh. He had paid but twenty- 
five cents for all this; was seeing even 
more than if he had paid two dollars for a 
box seat. Down farther, underneath the 
stage he went—past long rows of stalls 
for the horses; into a steam room to dry 
the clothes of the cavalrymen; through a 
brick archway, between platforms and 
pipes to the property room. Then a huge 
door was swung open, and he saw eight 
elephants taking a light repast of hay. 
Out on the stage the smoke was clearing 
away, the warped platform in front of the 
proscenium arch rose over the tank, and 
scenes were covered until the morrow; 
huge rolls of stage grass were drawn into 
the flies. Group by group, the lights dis- 
appeared ; the five thousand seats in front 
still rose tier upon tier—but they were 
empty now. The Child went out into the 
night to sell the last “extra.” He had 
been to fairyland. 

The Grown-up sat down at home to 
think it all over. He knew that this was 
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but the beginning of many Hippodromes 
in the United States; all the large cities 
would soon follow the lead. The Boston 
people, the Philadelphia people would 
marvel and go and do likewise. The Hip- 
podrome is not meant for dialogue. It 
opens a new world of possibilities for the 
ballet. It circles the circus with color; it 
defies weather. It will not compete with 
the true mission of the theater, for the 
finer art of acting would be swallowed en- 
tirely in such space. To the smaller side- 
shows that crowd a city it will bear the 
same relation that the department store 
does to the small retail seller. 

Late that night, the Child climbed to 
his room and dreamed of the Clown, and 
the Signor who shot a party-dress, hook 
by hook, from off a lady. Farther up 
town the Grown-up went to sleep, wonder- 
ing what drew human beings into such a 
business as trapeze swinging and bare- 
back riding. And in his dreams he saw a 
ballet-dancer, slim and comely, bowing to 
another girl, like her in every way, but 
clad in a simple skirt and jacket; the 
dancer smiling beneath a bright touch of 
paint; the girl worn out with a faint flush 
upon her cheek. And though these two 
were the same, the ballet-dancer pirouetted 
gaily, while the girl forced back the tears 
that glistened in her eyes. 
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ITS REVOLT AGAINST THE INIQUITIES OF AN UNRESTRAINED COMPETI- 
TIVE SYSTEM—THE DEEPER MEANING OF THE OIL FIGHT AND 
THE WIDER SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STRUGGLE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE 


By William Allen White 


AUTHOR OF “THE REAL ISSUE, “STRATAGEMS AND SPOILS) ETC. 


ANY a traveler, weary of reading 
the notices to the public, and the 
general orders to employes, and 

the tariff schedules posted above the un- 
comfortable seats in the stuffy waiting- 
room of a country railroad station, has 
whiled away the time gazing at the big 
colored wall-map of this great country of 
ours with its wide black line, representing 
the transcontinental railroad. The way 
this line goes, straight as the crow flies, 
from point to point, pulling cities north- 
ward here, and dragging them southward 
there, to bring them into its path; the 
way it foreshortens states, drives like a 
drill through mountain chains, ignores 
distances and directions which an official 
map would show, the way it distorts the 
geography of the whole world to adver- 
tise the railroad’s excellence, reminds one 
strangely of the way much history is 
written. Movements of the people are de- 
scribed as rising at some specific time or 
place, and going with fierce directness to 
their appointed ends; and all the turnings 
and doublings to avoid obstacles, all the 
sinuations due to the frailty or folly of 
human nature, all eddies and back-waters 
of the current of events are ignored, how- 
ever interesting they may be and however 
truly they show humanity at work grop- 
ing toward its destiny. 

Just now, in what seems an_ initial 
struggle between the people of Kansas 
and the iniquities of Standard Oil, the 


popular historians of contemporary af- 
fairs have outlined one of those wall-map 
pictures of the revolution of a fantastic 
state against peculiar oppression. These 
historians begin their story with the dis- 
covery of the Kansas oil field and the en- 
trance of Standard Oil into the new terni- 
tory. They mark out the course of the 
Standard’s operations with dramatic dis- 
tinctness, and they describe the rise of 
the people under Governor Hoch accord- 
ing to all the rules of stage-craft. The 
result of this kind of history-making is 
good art, but only a free and rather col- 
loquial translation of the truth. For that 
matter, probably every one puts history 
into his own idioms, but here in Kansas is 
a bit of modern life standing out for the 
moment in the flash-light, and its meaning 
seems to this affiant to have a much wider 
significance than is found in the story of 
the melodramatic trust-baiting episode 
into which it has been turned. God is not 
dramatic—no more so moving in men than 
growing in trees. 

The actual facts upon which the deduc- 
tions of the historians of the so-called 
Kansas oil fight have been made are fairly 
familiar to persons at all interested in the 
subject. Briefly, the case is this: Upon 
the discovery of the value of the Kansas 
oil field a few years ago, a branch of the 
Standard Oil Company entered the Kan- 
sas oil territory, spent many millions de- 
veloping the oil industry, put up tanks, 
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installed machinery of various kinds, en- 
couraged other capital to come in, and 
when it had come in—put on the screws. 
It is an old story for Standard Oil, and 
not an entirely novel proceeding for busi- 
ness men in other lines of trade. Just how 
deeply the screws sank into the flesh of 
the producers outside of the Standard Oil 
Company’s clique and friends is graph- 
ically shown by the fact that a year ago a 
barrel of oil in Southern Kansas brought 
$1.18 at the well. Now it brings thirty- 
seven cents. The quality of this oil has 
not changed. The country at large, 
which furnishes the market for this oil, 
has not suddenly ceased using oil. The 
price of refined oil and its by-products 
has not decreased. There is no glut of oil 
in any of the great markets. But the 
Standard, controlling the refineries, which 


convert the crude oil into markctable — 


products, controls the price of the crude 
oil. The Standard is the natural law 
working in the oil world, and its ukase is 
not subject to appeal. Being a large 
shipper, with representation on the boards 
of directors of Kansas railroads, the 
Standard obtained concessions in the mat- 
ter of rates and service from these rail- 
roads, which made it master of the situa- 
tion. Competition was garroted—and 
that, too, “in a very gentlemanly way.” Ut 
was a decorous proceeding, entirely with- 
in the rules of the game of business, obe- 
dient to the exact letter of the State law 
and to the spirit of the age. If any trans- 
action was ever conducted with scrupulous 
care for the politenesses and amenities of 
the competitive system, the transaction 
which throttled the competitors of the 
Standard Oil Company in Kansas was 
conducted so. There was nothing of the 
sans-culotte, nothing of the rudeness of 
the shambles about it. It was the glass of 
competitive fashion, the mold of business 
form. 

In Wall Street or in any other business 
center the event would have been sur- 
rounded by a hundred others of its kind. 
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It would have attracted only so much at- 
tention as a Monday morning story of an 
automobile murder. Perhaps it would 
have stirred up a mild rhetorical indigna- 
tion in the offices of the more clear-sighted 
newspapers, and there would have been a 
few letters to the editor before the next 
public love affair in the recorder’s office 
came up to smother interest in the busi- 
ness affair. But in Kansas such things 
don’t happen often. There the scaffold- 
ing of common usage necessary to build 
up the monstrous transaction was torn 
away. The people saw it for what it was 
—a bald robbery. They saw it big and 
ominous as a moral question, involving 
right and wrong, and not as a business 
question, involving mere dollars and cents, 
success or failure. The Kansas people are 
not so much better than their fellow 
Americans. A grocer in a country town 
might use Standard’s tactics with reason- 
able impunity, if he did not increase the 
price of groceries. A rich livery man 
might buy up all the feed in the county, 
get a high feed rate into town on the 
railroads, and buy his rivals out at his 
own price, and if he did not increase the 
price of livery service the town would ap- 
plaud him for his business sagacity. The 
difference between a misdemeanor and a 
felony is not so-much in the motives of 
the offenders as in their courage. But 
Kansas saw this story of Standard Oil’s 
moral infraction spelled in large letters 
in simple words, and understood the gross 
wickedness that lay in the core of the 
transaction. The people of Kansas saw 
that what has been passing for shrewd- 
ness is at its root lying, and what has 
been shamming as the accumulative spirit 
is plain stealing. Men had been induced 
to come to the Kansas oil fields to spend 
their money there in the hope of reason- 
able returns upon honest. investments, and 
then had been mercilessly plucked, bank- 
rupted and laughed at, as a confidence 
mon laughs at his victim. 

When Kansas saw this Kansas acted as 
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any other American community would act 
having seen the truth clearly. Kansas is 
the unmodified American type. In many 
other states the large per cent. of urban 
population has in some measure veneered 
the original type. Men on salaries or 
working for wages have temptations to 
compromise with their consciences that do 
not come so strongly to men working for 
themselves. The independence of the 
Kansas character, its freedom from tra- 
ditions, its irritation under restraint and 
its inclination against conservatism are 
due, not to any strange kind of blood in 
the people, but to the fact that a great 
majority of Kansans are commercially 
their own masters. Of the million and a 
half people in the state, less than two 
hundred thousand live in what, by any 
stretch of fancy, may be called cities. 
Even the three first-class citics of the 
state are large, neighborly country towns. 
The millionaires in the state may be 
counted on the fingers and toes of one 
man. And the number of paupers does 
not much exceed a score to the hundred 
thousand of population. The people are 
all well-to-do. And while they are as keen 
after money as their Yankee ancestors 
were—the loss of their small fortunes does 
not dishearten them. There are practical- 
ly no inherited fortunes in the state. And 
the man who has made his money and 
knows the trick, does not fear losing it as 
the man does who got it from his father. 
The conservative man is the one who has 
never put his feet in cold water, not the 
man who is used to a cold plunge. The 
Kansas lack of conservatism is merely 
American pluck working under western 
conditions. 

All Americans are idealists—at heart. 
We are not a nation of Gradgrinds. We 
are a nation of dreamers, and for a hun- 
dred years the frontier has called from 
among the people the poets who have lived 
their poems in a free, unhampered life, 
instead of setting them down in verse. A 
sluggish nation, dead to dreams, would 
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have left the frontier east of the Missis- 
sippi; but Americans have pushed it 
across the plains, over the mountains, 
through the deserts and over the moun- 
tains again to the sea. More than that, we 
have planned and founded a great system 
of government; and we have builded a 
structure of commerce that could only be 
erected by a people charged with a vital 
imagination that dominates our real lives. 
And it is necessary to comprehend these 
traits of American character to appreciate 
how typically American was Kansas legis- 
lation last winter, seemingly directed 
against the Standard Oil. And when one 
gets behind that stand of Kansas, he sees 
that it is not a fight against Standard Oil 
as such, that the state bears no ill-will to 
the Rockefellers, but that the people 

struck below and beyond Standard Oil at 

the business system which makes Standard 

Oil successful, and which makes hundreds 
of thousands of similar concerns and deals 
and transactions successful. The action of 
Kansas comes from a sense of moral re- 
vulsion at the crass iniquity of the unre- 

strained competitive system in business as 

it stands to-day. This revulsion is but the 

stirring of the ideal of justice in the 

American heart. Therefore the friends of 
the captains of industry and the associates 
of those who are sailing the seas of com- 
merce with letters of marque and reprisal 
may well feel uneasy at the prospect of 
to-morrow. Kansas is not a freak state. It 
has been given a peculiar environment— 
commercial and industrial—and has seen 
things in their naked brutality. 

A curious thing about the work of the 
Kansas legislature upon those measures, 
which, for want of a better name, may be 
called anti-monopoly measures, is that in 
the campaign before the legislature met 
there was no agitation in favor of their 
passage. The campaign orators of the 
successful party had little or nothing to 
say on the stump about the Standard Oil 
iniquity, and while the governor, in a 
speech, spoke of “taking that monster 
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Standard Oil by the throat,” no one seri- 
ously thought of doing anything start- 
ling. The governor himself later opposed 
the bill to establish a large refinery, and 
said that he thought about $20,000 in a 
refinery would pinch the monster’s throat 
sufficiently to satisfy the demands of the 
case. But as the discussion before the 
legislature grew the people saw better 
than they could have seen in a campaign, 
where much is discounted for partizan 
bias and buncombe, the real facts about 
the oil trust as they were. In ten days 
public sentiment began to work. Its effect 
was irresistible. The anti-monopoly legis- 
lation passed through both houses with 
practical unanimity. No lawmaker dared 
to oppose the manifest wishes of his con- 
stituents. As a result of this awakening 
of the public conscience, four laws were 
passed. 

First, a law establishing a state refinery 
for oil, so that the oil producers outside of 
the trust would have a market for their 
crude oil; and second, a law was made de- 
claring pipe-lines common carriers, that 
the producers might get their crude oil to 
the refinery at a reasonable rate and dis- 
tribute it among the people of Kansas; a 
third law was put on the statute books giv- 
ing the railroad commissioners power to 
establish freight rates on business origi- 
nating and ending in Kansas, and fourth, 
a law called the anti-discrimination law 
was enacted, prohibiting a person or cor- 
poration from selling a commodity in one 
section of Kansas cheaper than the same 
person or corporation sold the same com- 
modity in any other section,—adding, of 
course, the freight rate. This law was to 
prevent the Standard running out compe- 
tition by cutting the oil rates at those 
points where it was possible for the inde- 
pendent oil producers to sell in competi- 
tion with the Standard’s regular prices. 
While these laws aim directly at the prac- 
tices of Standard Oil, it will be seen that 
two of them aim with equal directness at 
any unfair monopoly. The law empower- 
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ing the railroad commission to make rail- 
road rates, if justly administered, gives 
the little shipper and the big shipper equal 
opportunity for trade; and the anti-dis- 
crimination law, if it passes the gauntlet 
of the supreme court, will dig out the very 
root of the commercial banyan tree. 
Those two laws put on the federal stat- 
utes and enforced would do much to dis- 
arm the pirates of commerce in every 
branch of trade. For the wickedness of 
the commercial system, which Kansas saw 
epitomized in Standard Oil, has, at its 
heart, the question of equality. The dol- 
lar of one man is not equal in business to 
the dollar of another man of the same 
shrewdness, providing the dollar of the 
second man is invested in certain kinds of 
unrestrained corporations. For men as di- 
rectors of corporations feel the interests 
of stockholders above the public welfare, 
and hence as directors authorize specifical- 
ly or permit unrebuked corporate policies 
which are crimes against society. For in- 
stance, the dollar invested in the telegraph 
company that aids swindling pool-sellers 
has an advantage over the dollar invested 
by the private citizen to abet swindling. 
The railroad company that by discrimi- 
nating freight rates destroys one town 
and builds up another has an advantage 
legally over the man who would go out 
and destroy a town for his own profit. 
The director of the breakfast food com- 
pany that sells clay for wheat, loses no 
standing in the community, is reckoned a 
Christian if he is pious, and a good man 
if he gives to the poor, while the grocer 
who puts sand in his sugar is denounced 
as a scoundrel. The difference between 
the dollar invested in clay and the dollar 
invested in sand is clear. The clay-buy- 
ing dollar is above the law. The sand- 
buying dollar is not. The morality of the 
director is not questioned if his company’s 
methods are exposed. The grocer’s repu- 
tation for morality vanishes when he is 
caught. Mr. Rockefeller’s agents may 
come into a country town and destroy the 
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grocers who refuse to handle the Stand- 
ard Oil by establishing another grocer 
who will undersell the anti-trust grocers, 
not only in oil, but in flour and sugar and 
coffee and all staples. Rockefeller may 
build up an oil market, encourage pro- 
ducers and then shut down his market, 
fleece the producers, and gobble up their 
savings. Rockefeller loses little caste. He 
does not have to face the criminal law. 
But a bunco-steerer using the same meth- 
ods with his own money, has to fight the 
law or bribe officials, and his returns on 
the same amount of money with the same 
amount of ‘morality in his transactions 
are smaller than those of Rockefeller. 
Their dollars are unequal; while com- 
pared with Rockefeller’s an honest man’s 
dollar earns considerably less in a legiti- 
mate private business restrained by con- 
ventions of law and morality and public 
opinion. 

Something like this view of the oil situ- 
ation came to the Kansas people last win- 
ter, and their legislature responded to 
the public demand according to its lights. 
Probably at least two if not all the anti- 
monopoly laws passed by the Kansas leg- 
islature will fail to stand the test of the 
courts. It is more than likely that so far 
as the mere statutes are concerned the 
Standard might win its Kansas fight. 
But there is something more than mere 
statutes in the fight. There is a strong 
public sense of the unrighteousness of the 
Standard’s methods which will make other 
legislatures pass other laws that will stand 
the tests of the courts, and make other 
courts—if this onc is too finical—that will 
uphold the laws that are made. Courts are 
popular agencies of government after all, 
and generally give the people what they 
desire, when they make themselves under- 
stood. But more than courts and underly- 
ing all law is the belief of Americans in 
fairness. And in Kansas that belief is 
stronger than dollars, when it is aroused 
as it is now. It acts in a “mysterious 
way,” but its strength is mightier even 
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in a purely commercial transaction than 
the best business organization in the 
world. This force should be studied by 
psychologists rather than by economists. 
It is ethical and spiritual, and because in 
the state of Kansas the people are indus- 
trially organized so that a spiritual force 
is not hampered by industrial conditions, 
this force is irresistible. In the long run 
the Standard will lose because it is wrong. 

And not merely will the Standard lose, 
but all of its type will lose. It is only as 
the symbol of unfairness and rapacity 
and greed in commerce that Kansas has 
a quarrel with Standard Oil. And it is 
only as Kansas is America in miniature, 
only as the American spirit moves freely 
in Kansas, that she is called to act against 
this economic wickedness. And this brings 
us back to first principles; which are that 
in so far as the Kansas movement against 
the present industrial system is described 
as solely an uprising of a peculiar people 
against specific corporation—a fight be- 
tween Kansas and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany—the description, however graphic 
it may be, whatever facts may seem to sus- 
tain it, is misleading. This picture is the 
case of the railroad’s wall-map repeated. 
The real matter in hand reveals nothing 
new and radical in American character. 
It is only a homely manifestation of the 
American love of equality—which we call 
fair play. As the people of this country 
grow wiser and see things more clearly, 
what Kansas has seen in the baseness of 
Standard Oil’s dealings with competition 
will be seen by all Americans, not merely 
in one corporation’s business, but in the 
business of all ruthless concerns, and then 
other Americans will act exactly as Kan- 
sas is acting. Eventually the truth shall 
make us all free. There will be no envy 
of wealth as such behind the American 
people when they face the problem before 
them. There will be no tendency to so- 
cialism; and so far as the mere term goes, 
no fear of socialism. The word will not 
act as a bugaboo to scare the people from 
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their course. The fact that the surrender 
to the state of many of the things of life 
which individuals have hitherto enjoyed, 
has proved harmful to the Latin races, 
proves nothing as to the American peo- 
ple. They have an extra supply of in- 
dividualism, of love of personal liberty, 
and will guard the liberties they surrender 
as closely as those that they hold. So 
when the trait of character that made 
Kansas establish a state refinery to insure 
individual action and equality in the mar- 
ket—when that trait moves the American 
people as a whole to make new rules for 
the game of business, they will not be re- 
strained by having their plans called 
names—even if what they choose to do is 
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called socialistic. The chief thing that 
has concerned Americans in dealing with 
public problems is exactly what concerned 
Kansas in dealing with the monopolies 
last winter—the consideration of the 
right and wrong of it. Therefore, no 
matter how long it is coming to this na- 
ticn, no matter how long they are learn- 
ing to read the truth about the present 
system of distribution of wealth, sooner 
or later they shall read the truth in 
events and sooner or later the right shall 
win, as it has always won in every crisis 
of American history. The moral force 
that is moving Kansas is the force that 
has ever given rugged strength to Amer- 
ican character. 


THE REDEMPTION 
By Arthur Stringer 


NCE bud by bud I saw unfold 
A sea of wavering white and gold; 


Till men who were more Sadly wise 
Asked how such weeds could hold my eyes. 


For weeds they were, and yet were not, 
To me who guarded, waited, sought, 


And in them saw some fugitive 
Strange wayward beauty creep and live. 


Mere wayside things they towered above, 
Exalted by one week of love; 


They, by one day of faith re-named, 
There into flowerhood throbbed and flamed. 


So I, who from God’s lowliest earth 
Groped upward blindly from my birth, 


Unknown, unguessed by her indeed, 
Lay, where she chanced to come, a weed ! 


Till I, re-named, redeemed, to-day 
Hide each old vagrant taint away, 


And flame, in my mock bravery, 
A flow’r, while Love still stoops to me! 


SPRING, THE SWEET SPRING 


By Harvey J. O’Higgins 


AUTHOR OF “THE SMOKE EATERS; 


“Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning 
sit— 
Spring, the sweet Spring!” 
—Thomas Nash. 


dripping with a continual cold drizzle 

of April rain that was like the 
“sicker” of a Cornish mine—the streets as 
gloomy as tunnels, the air as clammy as 
underground—but on this Sunday morn- 
ing the sun had risen clear, the wet roofs 
had smoked up under it in a warm steam, 
the pavements had dried white from gut- 
ter to gutter; and suddenly, the blue haze 
lifted from the vistas of the streets like 
the gauze curtains of a transformation 
scene, 

By mid-day it was Spring. 

Now the paths of Central Park that 
had run between the bare poles of trees 
and the dry twigs of bushes were all hung 
and bordered in new green. The little 
tassels of young leaves were as fresh as 
paint, the lawns of grass as lush as ferns; 
and through a transformed world, the 
Sunday crowds in their holiday clothes 
thronged the walks in the sunlight, freed 
from the darkness of a week indoors. 

Mrs. Meara looked about her with a 
sniff of disdain, walking stiffly on the 
worn heels of her gaiters. She had an air 
of severity that was not in sympathy 
with the day, though that air was caused 
partly by the close cut of her cape—which 
held her elbows stiffly against her sides, 
her hands clasped at her waist—and 
partly by a new black bonnet, the strings 
of which were tied so tightly under her 
chin that she carried her head as if it 
were in a bridle. 


Fr: a week past, New York had been 
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“It’s a better day ’n yesterday, any- 
how,” she said. 

Her daughter Mary turned in her gor- 
geous hat of purple violets. “Well, if 
you ain’t the worst knocker I ever heard,” 
she cried, with an exaggerated anima- 
tion that was due to the presence of young 
Hanrahan beside her. “After the way it’s 
been rainin’ fer a week, too!” 

Mrs. Meara did not look at her. “It’s 
the devil himself ’s been in the weather 
lately,” she grumbled. 

Mary shrieked and covered her mouth 
with her hand. “Ain’t she the worst?” 
she cried, in coquettish appeal to him. 

He nodded without changing his ex- 
pression ; it was a smile that was fixed and 
empty, all his intelligence being busy in 
his eyes. He had the complexion of a 
hostler in a white collar that pinched his 
neck and a tie that had risen behind his 
ears. Mary withdrew her killing glance. 
“Yuh wickit ol? woman,” she said to her 
mother. “I’m ashamed of yuh.” 

“Aw, shut yer mouth,”? Mrs. Meara re- 
torted. “Callin? me an ol? woman.” For 
the sight of the Spring and the love-mak- 
ing had already made her resentfully 
conscious of her age. 

“An’ ain’t yuh?” the girl teased. 
old are yuh?” 

“I’m old enough to be your mother, ‘an’ 
don’t yeh ferget it. Yeh’re not too big 
fer a lickin’ yet.” 

Mary screamed again. “Ain’t she 
awful? She ust to lick me, too—like 
everything. She don’t do it any more, 
yuh bet.” 

“Leave that to yer husband,” the old 
woman replied. ‘He’ll beat yeh black an’ 
blue.” 


“How 
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The girl looked out of the corner of 
her eye at Hanrahan, and found him 
blushing. She giggled and put down her 
head against a cool wind that swept the 
open lawn. “‘It’s blowin’ itself,” she said, 
to change the subject. “Why don’t yuh 
put on yer coat?” 

He looked at the overcoat on his arm 
as if he had not known it was there. 

“Go on an’ put it on,” she urged. 
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with all her ears, though she pretended 
not to notice. He argued with a puzzled 
stubbornness until the girl began to sulk 
and draw away from him. Some passers- 
by crowded them, and he had to fall back 
a pace. When he caught up to her again, 
she would not look at him. “Well, gee!” 
he said, “I ain’t goin’ to scrap about it ;” 
and he swung his overcoat out by the col- 
lar and thrust his hand into the armhole. 


MARY SCREAMED AGAIN, “AIN'T SHE AWFUL?” 


He replied that he did not “want” it. 

“Aw, do,” she coaxed; and he came out 
of his blushing bewilderment to find that 
she had set her heart on having him wear 
his overcoat. 

He was too warm as he was. It would 
make him look like an invalid to put on 
the coat, and his masculine pride rose 
against that appearance. 

There followed a little struggle of wills 
between them; and Mrs. Meara, knowing 
the nature of the male animal, listened 


She turned to him, all smiles. “Yuh 
needn’t put it on if yuh don’t want it.” 

“OQ” course I don’t want it,” he said. 
“T told yuh that.” 

“Silly !? she laughed. She took the coat 
from him, folded it, and put it back on 
his arm with a little endearing pat of 
ownership. He grinned again. 

All this had its effect on the mood of 
the old woman. Poor child, she thought. 
Poor child, with her little love affair and 
her pretty domineering way with the boy. 
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Let her have her day. It would pass soon 
enough. * * * Aw, the men, the 
men! They could live their own lives, and 
come and go and pick and choose; but 
poor Mary’s life would be nothing but 
what some man made it. She couldn’t 
have it in her own hands. He’d take her 
and make her—he’d make her and _ he’d 
make her life—and he’d make it what he 
chose. It was her own mother that knew 
that, now! 

She tried to brush back a straggling 
wisp of hair from her forehead, but her 
fingers were so roughened by work that 
the hair stuck to them and would not 
stay “put.” Her hand dropped. Her 
eyes set in a reminiscent stare, blinking 
as the wind blew the hair down on them 
again. 

The crowds passed with a scrape and 
shuffle of fect and a confusion of voices. 
The stream of carriages and automobiles 
on the driveway flowed up and down. 
Mary and young Hanrahan chatted be- 
side her. She heard without hearing, and 
saw without really seeing. The Spring 
sun warmed her like a fire at her back 
and she gazed at her past in a day dream. 

She saw the old house in Grove Strect, 
Greenwich village, as it had been years 
and years before. Dear, dear! the old 
house, with its red bricks and its green 
shutters, with the three steps up to its 
front door, and the wooden railing along 
them, and the broken foot-scraper, and 
the brass knocker that had been painted 
black and had nearly all the paint worn 
off it. She opened the door, and came into 
the dark hall, that was always as cool to 
enter as a cellar, with its soapy smell of 
scrubbed pine boards. And that smell re- 
minded her of another; the smell of Mor- 
phy’s parlor on the ground floor the day 
that they took up the carpet and scrubbed 
the boards for the dancing, and then had 
to spread brown paper—butcher paper 
from Morphy’s stall in the market—and 
iron it out hot so as to have the floor dry 
for the “party.” How old Morphy had 
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laughed when he came home for his sup- 
per and found them on hands and knees 
ironing the floor. Well, well! 

Suddenly she puckered her sunken eves 
in a thousand keen wrinkles. That was it! 
That was the dance, the very dance, at 
which she had first met Hughy. And he 
had not been invited to it either; but in 
the midst of it all, there came a bang 
on the knocker, and when Sadie Morphy 
went to the door—with her following— 
there he stood on the threshold, with his 
hat on the back-slant of his head and the 
light on his hair (as red as an orange, that 
hair, then) and he smiling bold as you 
please. He asked to see some one—some 
one that wasn’t there, and dang well he 
knew it—and of course Sadie had to ask 
him if he wouldn’t come in. “No,” he 
said, he couldn’t; he was going some place 
with Joey Anderson. And with that Sadie 
grew pressing, thinking he couldn’t ac- 
cept, the ne’er-do-well. Just for a minute, 
then? Wouldn’t he come in just for a 
minute? A few of the girls and boys from 
upstairs had got up a party with her— 

Well, he’d have to ask Joey. Joey was 
waiting for him, down at the corner. And 
away he went to ask Joey. 

The schemer! He had plotted it all out 
so, beforehand; and back they came to- 
gether, with Joey looking so sheepish that 
she saw through the whole trick as soon as 
she got sight of him. 

And that was the night she sat out on 
the front steps with Hughy, the fiddles 
going inside, and the street all dark, and 
the people coming out of the blackness 
and turning up their white faces to the 
light of the window as they went by. 
* * * The fool that she was! She 
thought she had only to choose between 
him and Joey Anderson and Tom Farley 
and as many others as she liked—only to 
choose her man and have her life as she 
chose it—the same as Mary here. And she 
sat flirting with Hughy, and giving him 
as good as she got—him with his flattery 
and his eyes shining, and she laughing at 
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him and teasing him on to it, till he kissed 
her behind the door as they came into the 
house again. And why ?—why did she let 
him do that, now? Aw, heaven only 
knows! The blood was up in her head— 
and the kiss ran through her like a hot 
toddy—and a girl’s a fool! 

It was then he got the hold on her, for 
she could not abide the thought that he 
should kiss her and go free. No! She 
must keep him dangling around her till 
she was ready to turn him off. And she 
kept him! Oh, she kept him! All the rest 
of the evening she gave him the look as 
she went by with the other boys; and his 
eyes were as keen as a cat’s. 

And then it came to breaking up and 
paying off the fiddlers; and Hughy went 
around with the hat, and the boys all put 
in their bit—all except Joey and Hughy 
himself, though nobody noticed it. That 
was Hughy’s scheme. Neither of them 
had a red cent; and Hughy, the rogue, 
passed the hat himself, to hide it. 

How he laughed, afterward, when he 
told her! That laugh of his, that showed 
his teeth all standing up with spaces be- 
tween them, like pickets on a fence! 

But it was no laughing matter when he 
stepped into the next room to count the 
money, and never came back with it! No 
laughing matter that! No laughing mat- 
ter for anybody, least of all for her. For 
when the hullabaloo was over, she went to 
bed with the thought that Hughy had 
been laughing at them all, and at her too 
—that he had come, and had his dance, 
and taken his fun, and flirted with the 
prettiest girl in the room, and gone off 
with a snap of his fingers, their money in 
his pocket and her kiss on his mouth. 

“What’re yuh thinkin’ about?” her 
daughter asked. 

She came back to the present with a 
quick blink of readjusted eyes. ‘None 
o’ yer bus’ness,” she answered promptly, 
and Mary laughed. 

“Ain’t we stuck up in our new bonnet !” 

Mrs. Meara made a playful mouth of 


Forbin, oor 


"HE WAS TALKIN TO A BOLD GIRL WITH A BIG 
BUNCH O° FEATHERS IN HER HAT” 
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contempt, looking straight ahead of her 
with an effect of ignoring them both. 

“*Y’ ought to’ve seen her last Sunday,” 
Mary said to Hanrahan. “Where were 
yuh, anyway? Yuh were off with another 
girl, I bet. That’s the way !”” 

He blushed horribly at this coy attack, 
and began to explain in circumstantial 
and tangled detail just where he had been; 
and his explanation lasted until they came 
to a vacant bench overlooking the drive- 
way and sat down to watch “the dudes 
out airin’ themselves.” 

Mrs. Meara broke out unexpectedly: 
“Why do we marry the men we do? Why? 
What is it we see in them? The Lord only 
knows. I don’t. It’s past me.” She 
solemnly wagged her head. “If any one ’d 
told me I’d marry yer father, I’d ’a’ done 
nothin’ but laugh fer a week. An’ if 
any onc ’d ast me afterwards fer why I 
did marry ’m, c’u’d I tell it? Never! No 
more than half the married women I know. 
They’re married an’ they don’t mind 
that. But why him? That’s the ques- 
tion.” It seemed to her that there was 
some power that marricd most men and 
women against their inclinations to mates 
whom they never would have chosen in 
their right minds, and then left them to 
wonder all the rest of their lives how it 
had ever come about. 

Mary had been shaking silently, al- 
though there was nothing to laugh at, ex- 
cept the fact that Mrs. Meara did not 
know they were laughing at her. 

She sat back in the bench and crossed 
her feet. ‘Well, well,” she sighed, “I 
would not treat a dog so now.” And Mary 
began to study the emotion in her mother’s 
face with the expression of a child watch- 
ing a movement of lips when it does not 
understand the words that are spoken. 

“Tf I’d had as much sense as a carrot, 
I'd ’a’ taken Joey. He was the better man. 
But Hughy had the upper hand of ’m, 
an’ anything that Hughy tol’ ’m to do, 
he done it. An’ I didn’t like that. 

Dear, dear. Why was it so? 
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There was the night he came to tell me 
Hughy was waitin’ fer me down at th’ ol’ 
wharf, be the De La Mata iron works. 
An’ fer all that he’d brought me the word 
from Hughy, he tried to get me not to go 
there, but to go along with him! An’ I 
turned on ’m. . . . Poor boy! He 
caught hold o’ me hand an’ rubbed his wet 
face in it like a dog with a cold nos. 
Well I remember it, fer it made me sick 
at the stummick. God forgi’ me. 
I'd not treat a cur so now.” 

She thought it all over. “Aw, well,” 
she said, “a girl’s a fool! None but a fool 
w’u’d be stealin’ off that way to meet 
Hughy, night after night—though ’t was 
no more than the fun of it I was after. 

An’ innocent fun enough Hughy 
ga’ me. There was nothin’ he w’u’dn't do 
fer me—down to stealin’ apples out o’ th’ 
ol? Vaness orchard an’ bein’ chased be the 
police. Sure a girl’s a girl any- 
how ; an’ when she meets a boy that makes 
love to her like a Newfoun’lan’ pup, how's 
she to resist ’m. I dunno.” 

“An’ so yuh married,” Mary put it. 

“We were not. Yer gran’father foun’ 
out where I’d been at nights, an’ what I'd 
been doin’. An’ he threatened to beat the 
life out o’ me if ever I went with Hughy 
again. An’ I defied ’m. An’ he locked 
me up in the back-room an’ nailed up the 
shutters. . ”Twas none so easy fer 
a girl to get married them days. Her 
parents had a word to say.” 

“How did yuh do it, then?” 

Mrs. Meara folded her hands. “Joey 
did it—though he wanted to marry me 
himself. An’ I did it—though I didn't 
want to. An’ yer gran’father did 
it most of all, tryin’ to prevent it—” 

“How? But how?” 

“Well may yeh ask now,” Mrs. Meara 
said. “Well may yeh ask. I went into the 
beginnin’ of it to teach th’ ol? man he 
c’u’dn’t lock me up like a convic’ an’ keep 
me there as long as it pleased ’m. An’ 
Joey went into it to help me. An’ Hughv 
went into it because it was devilment. An’ 
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all the boys helped because it was a 
joke”— 

“What? What was?” 

“Th’ elopement—er whatever it was, fer 
it was no elopement when it started—at 
least not to me. Yeh see, one 
night, when I was hours abed, I heard a 
tap-tap-tappin’ on the shutters; an’ 
when I went to look, I seen a big spike 
hangin’ down on th’ end of a line; an’ 
when I put me finger through the slats 
an’ caught it, I pulled in a letter from 
Hughy—a letter that young Joey had 
snaked across the roofs with an’ let down 
to me windah on the string. An’ it said 
what I was to do. So I dresses meself an’ 
puts me washbow! on the window sill an’ 
sets fire to a bunch o’ paper in it, an’ 
Hughy, acrost the road, runs fer the boys 
o’ Phoenix Hook an’ Ladder Number 
Three that was all ready an’ waitin’, an’ 
back they come, an’ up the ladder comes 
Hughy with an ax, an’ smashes in the 
shutters an’ sets fire to the bed an’ the 
curtains, an’ slings me over his shoulder 
an’ climbs down with all the boys cheerin’. 
Dear, now, but ’t was a wild thing to do. 

. It was a wild thing, but none 
too ‘wild fer Hughy—the wilder, the wel- 
comer fer him. An’ there I was, out in 
the night with him, not knowin’ what to 
do next.” 

“Well, say,” the girl laughed, “you 
were a holy terror !”’ 

Mrs. Meara tossed her head with a cer- 
tain grim pride. “It was more excitin’ 
than sittin’ on a park bench holdin’ hands 
anyhow,” she said. 

The girl smothered herself in her hand- 
kerchief, stifling a whoop of laughter. 
Hanrahan , who had not heard, smiled 
awkwardly. 

“The boys made life worth livin’ 
them days,” the old woman muttered. 

Mary wiped her eyes. ‘What did yuh 
do then?” 

“Faith, what was there to do? I sat-on 
the steps of the church aroun’ the corner 
until Joey came runnin’ up to tell us yer 
gran’father was fightin’? mad—that he’d 
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have nothin’ more to do with me—that he 
cast me off to the man I’d gone with. An’ 
Hughy put his arm aroun’ me an’ 
laughed!” She nodded wisely to herself. 
“What was there to do? I was too proud 
to crawl back home to be taken in on 
charity, an’ so Hughy marched me off, 
blubberin’, to his mother—an’ we were 
married the nex’ week.” 

The note of tragic resignation in her 
voice silenced the young girl, who looked 
around quickly at Hanrahan with a face 
which he did not understand. 

Mrs. Meara continued: “All the 
Phoenix boys came to the weddin’ in their 
red shirts an’ their helmets. I was half 
sick from cryin’ all afternoon because 
there was no one o’ me own there, not even 
me own mother, to put an arm about me 
an’ cheer me up. An’ the way Hughy 
looked me over when I stud up with ’m set 
me to shiverin’ with me firs’ fear of ’m— 
an’ I looked aroun’ quick fer Joey an’ 
saw him watchin’ me over their heads like 
as if he saw me drownin’—an’ then some 
one came between us, an’ the priest began. 

: When they all came up to shake 
hands with me an’ Hughy, Joey was 
gone.” 

She sat silent, gazing out on the sunlit 
procession of carriages with dull eyes. 
The girl twisted her hands together 
nervously, looking down at them. “Didn’t 
y’ ever—” 

Mrs. Meara shook her head. ‘He went 
out West. I never seen ’m again but 
once—years an’ years after—one Satur- 
dah night, down on Ninth Avenuh, when 
I was out buyin’ a bite fer next day—me 
an’ little Connie that died, wrapped in a 
shawl with the child’s head against me 
cheek. He was standin’ on a corner, talk- 
in’ to a bold girl with a big bunch o’ 
feathers in her hat. I knew ’m in spite of 
his whiskers. I knew him be his two big 
eyes. I'd lost the heel off one o’ 
me shoes, and I limped past, me wet skirts 
flappin’ cold against me ankles. . . 
He didn’t know me, praise God. An’ I 
never saw ’m again—ner heard of ’m 
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The girl had put her hand down beside 
her and taken hold of Hanrahan’s thick 
fingers. Mrs. Meara did not see. She 
was wrapped in meditation like an old nun 
in her habit. Memories of her married 
life came back to her as confused as the 
recollection of a dream: sickness and the 
oil lamp burning beside her bed, want and 
hungry babies and Hughy out of work, 
nights when he woke up from his stupor 
and fought with her for the bottle she had 


hidden, bare walls and broken furniture | 


and the acrid steam of wash tubs. Aw, 
dear, dear! Life and death—the first thin 
wail of the baby—and big Hughy wheez- 
ing for his last draw of breath, trying to 
hold to her with his eyes—(‘‘You’ll pull 
me through, Rose,” he kept whispering to 
her. ‘Rose’ll pull me through.” And no 
one on earth could pull him through!)— 
Life and death! She had seen, and known, 
and suffered it all. And here she sat in 
the sunlight, and it was all over and 
done—the smiles and the tears of it—and 
the emptiness of it was all that was left. 
And here was Mary, beginning it again 
as hopeful— 

She glanced aside furtively at her 
daughter. Mary was lying back against 
the cushion which Hanrahan had made of 
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his overcoat, smiling up at him. Mrs. 
Meara winked back her tears. The girl, 
now—wasn’t she that happy—with her 
little love affair. And after all, 
it was all there was for her—all there was 
for anybody—some one to kiss you and 
put an arm about you. It was 
pitiable—aw, sure, it was pitiable—but 
Lord, now, but it was sweet! 

Suddenly, she saw the sunlight, the 
grass and the trees as if at a great dis- 
tance from her, on a stage; and the 
couples in the carriages and the couples 
on the walk went past her like actors in 
a play of which she knew the plot and 
they did not. It seemed to her that she 
was just about to understand a meaning, 
a secret, which moved them all through 
grief or happiness, relentlessly. And 
then, as suddenly, it was all gone blank 
and commonplace again, and she heard 
only the echo of her last thought: It was 
pitiable—aw, sure, it was pitiable—but 
Lord, now, but it was sweet! 

Spring, the sweet Spring. . . 
The fields breathe sweet, the daisies ‘kiss 
our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning 
sit— 
Spring, the sweet Spring! 


IN THE FIELDS 
By Ingram Crockett 


THE rippling low laughter of corn beloved of the sun and the showers, 
The beauty when morning is born, the beauty when sunset flowers— 
The color that lies on the wheat, the perfume the meadow distils— 
A voice unspeakably sweet, that calls from the far blue hills. 


The bells of the song-sparrows rung, the flutes of the meadow-larks blown, 
Green walls of a brook overhung with elder whose fragrance is sown 
Broadcast on the dallying breeze to loiter and linger, and fail 
-In the depths of the billowy trees, at the feet of the bitter-sweet pale. 


The music of silence heard thro’ the dusk from the lutes of the night, 
The call of an unseen bird, and a star with its lyric of light— 

The touch of a spirit hand on the true, deep chords of the soul, 

And over the heaven-girt land the rapture and peace of the whole. 
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CHAPTER XVI . 


THE PASSING OF OLIVIA 


T was from Stoddard that I learned 
| the truth about Olivia, and I am not, I 

fear, greatly ashamed of having in- 
vited him to dinner merely to pump him 
as to the Armstrongs of Cincinnati and 
their daughter. Olivia’s father, Stoddard 
informed me, was a retired physician of 
wealth, who lived at Walnut Hills. I can 
hear now the great roars of laughter that 
broke from him as I kept protesting that 
the girl in gray I had seen at the Annan- 
dale station was Olivia Gladys Armstrong. 
It was only when we settled down to a 
comparison of our impressions that the 
truth gradually dawned upon me,—that 
the girl in gray was not Olivia Gladys 
Armstrong but Marian Devereux. The 
whole thing was ridiculous,—my density, 
my stupid acceptance of the ground on 
which Marian Devereux had chosen to 
meet me; and I was not convinced until 
the big chaplain had given me a circum- 
stantial description of the real Olivia,—a 
child of fifteen, with a gipsy face and dark 
hair and eyes. 

‘Where has Miss Devereux gone?” I 
finally demanded. 

“Why, to Cincinnati, with Olivia 
Gladys Armstrong,” he answered. 
“They’re great chums, you know.” 


On top of my mail next morning lay 
a small envelope, unstamped, and _ ad- 
dressed to me in a free running hand. 

“Ferguson, the gardener, left it,” ex- 
plained Bates. 


I opened and read: 


If convenient will Mr. Glenarm kindly 
look in at St. Agatha’s some day this 
week at four o’clock. Sister Theresa 
wishes to see him. 


I whistled softly. My feelings toward 
Sister Theresa had been those of utter 
repugnance and antagonism. I had been 
avoiding her studiously and was not a 
little surprised that she should seek an 
interview with me. Quite possibly she 
wished to inquire how soon I expected 
to abandon Glenarm House; or perhaps 
she wished to admonish me as to the per- 
ils of my soul. In any event I liked the 
quality of her note, and I was curious to 
know why she sent for me; moreover, 
Marian Devereux was her niece and this 
knowledge had changed my attitude to- 
ward the institution beyond the wall. 

At four o’clock I passed into St. 
Agatha’s territory and rang the bell at 
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the door of the building where I had 
left Olivia the evening I found her in the 
chapel. <A Sister admitted me, led the 
way to a small reception-room where, I 
imagined, the visiting parent was re- 
ceived, and left me. I felt a good deal 
like a school-boy who has been sum- 
moned before a severe master for disci- 
pline. I was idly beating my hat with my 


gloves when a quick step sounded in the 


hall and instantly a brown-clad figure 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Mr. Glenarm?” 

It was a deep, rich voice, a voice of 
assurance, a voice, let me say, of the 
world,—the voice, too, I may add, of a 
woman who is likely to come to the point 
without ado. The white band at her fore- 
head brought into relief two wonderful 
gray eyes that were alight with kindliness. 
She surveyed me a moment, then her lips 
parted in a smile. 

“This room is rather forbidding; if 
you will come with me—” 

She turned with an air of authority 
that was a part of her undeniable distinc- 
tion, and I was seated a moment later in 
a pretty sitting-room, whose windows 
gave a view of the dark winter wood and 
frozen lake beyond. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Glenarm, that you 
are not disposed to be neighborly, and 
you must pardon me if I seem to be pur- 
suing you.” 

Her smile, her voice, her manner were 
charming. I had pictured her a sour 
old woman, who had hidden away from 
a world that had offered her no pleasure. 

“The apologies must all be on my side, 
Sister Theresa. I have been greatly oc- 
cupicd since coming here,—distressed 
and perplexed even.” 

“Our young ladies treasure the illusion 
that there are ghosts at your house,” she 
said, with a smile that disposed of the 
matter. 

She folded her slim white hands and 
spoke with simple directness. 

“Mr. Glenarm, there is something I 
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wish to say to you, but I can say it only 
if we are to be friends. I have feared 
you might look upon us here as ene 
mies.” 

“That is a strong word,” I replied 
evasively. 

“Let me say to you that I hope very 
much that nothing will prevent your in- 
heriting all that Mr. Glenarm wished you 
to have from him.” 

“Thank you; that is both kind and 
generous,” I said with no little surprise. 

“Not in the least. I should be dis- 
loyal to your grandfather, who was my 
friend and the friend of my family, if 
I did not feel kindly toward you and 
wish you well. And I must say for my 
niece—” ' 

“Miss Devereux.” I found a certain 
pleasure in pronouncing her name. 

“Miss Devereux is very greatly dis- 
turbed over the good intentions of your 
grandfather in placing her name in his 
will. You can doubtless understand how 
uncomfortable a person of any sensibility 
would be under the circumstances. I’m 
sorry you have never met her. She is a 
very charming young woman whose hap- 
piness does not, I may say, depend on 
other people’s money.” 

She had never told, then! I smiled at 
the recollection of our interviews. 

“T am sure that is true, Sister The 
resa.” 

“Now I wish to speak to you about a 
matter of some delicacy. It is, I under- 
stand perfectly, no business of mine how 
much of a fortune Mr. Glenarm left. But 
this matter has been brought to my atten- 
tion in a disagreeable way. Your grand- 
father established this school; he gave 
most of the money for these buildings. I 
had other friends who offered to contrib- 
ute, but he insisted on doing it all. But 
now Mr. Pickering takes the ground that 
the money—or part of it at least—was 
only a loan.” 

“Yes; I understand.” 

“Mr. Pickering tells me that he has 
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no alternative in the matter; that the law 
requires him to collect this money as a 
debt due the estate.” 

“That is undoubtedly true, as a gen- 
eral proposition. He told me in New 
York that he had a claim against you 
for fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Yes; that is the amount. I wish to 
say to you, Mr. Glenarm, that if it is 
necessary I can pay that amount.” 

“Pray do not trouble about it, Sister 
Theresa. There are a good many things 
about my grandfather’s affairs that I 
don’t understand, but I’m not going to 
see an old friend of his swindled. There’s 
more in all this than appears. My grand- 
father seems to have mislaid or lost most 
of his assets before he died. And yet he 
had the reputation of being a pretty 
cautious business man.” 

“The impression is abroad, as you 
must know, that your grandfather con- 
cealed his fortune before his death. The 
people hereabouts believe so; and Mr. 
Pickering, the executor, has been unable 
to trace it.” 

“Yes, I believe Mr. Pickering has not 
been able to solve the problem,” I said 
and laughed. : 

“But, of course, you and he will co- 
éperate in an effort to find the lost prop- 
erty.”’ 

She bent forward slightly; her eyes, 
as they met mine, examined me with a 
keen interest. 

“Why shouldn’t I be frank with you, 
Sister Theresa? I have every reason for 
believing Arthur Pickering a scoundrel. 
He does not care to codperate with me 
in searching for this money. The fact 
is that he very much wishes to eliminate 
me as a factor in the settlement of the 
estate. I speak carefully; I know ex- 
actly what I am saying.” 

She bowed her head slightly and was 
silent for a moment. The silence was the 
more marked from the fact that the hood 
of her habit concealed her face. 

“What you say is very serious.” 
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“Yes, and his offense is equally serious. 
It may seem odd for me to be saying this 
to you when I am a stranger,—when you 
may be pardoned for having no very 
high opinion of me.” 

She turned her face to me,—it was 
singularly gentle and refined,—not a face 
to associate with an idea of self-seeking 
or duplicity. 

“I sent for you, Mr. Glenarm, because 
I had a very good opinion of you; be- 
cause, for one reason, you are the grand- 
son of your grandfather,’—and the 
friendly light in her gray eyes drove 
away any lingering doubt I may have 
had as to her sincerity. “I wished to 
warn you to have a care for your own 
safety. I don’t warn you against Arthur 
Pickering alone, but against the country- 
side. The idea of a hidden fortune is al- 
luring; a mysterious house and a lost 
treasure make a very enticing combina- 
tion. I fancy Mr. Glenarm did not re- 
alize that he was creating dangers for 
the people he wished to help.” 

She was silent again, her eyes bent 
meditatively upon me. Then she spoke 
abruptly. 

“Mr. Pickering wishes to marry my 
niece.” 

“Ah! I have been waiting to hear that. 
I am exceedingly glad to know that he 
has so noble an ambition. But Miss 
Devereux isn’t encouraging him, as near 
as I can make out. She refused to go to 
California with his party—I happen to 
know that.” 

“That whole California episode would 
have been amusing if it had not been 
ridiculous. Marian never had the slight- 
est idea of going with him; but she is 
sometimes a little—shall I say per- 
verse P—” 

“Please do! I like the word—and the 
quality !” 

_“—And Mr. Pickering’s rather elabo- 
rate methods of wooing—” 

‘“He’s as heavy as lead!’ I declared. 

“Amuse Marian up to a certain 
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point; then they annoy her. He has im- 
plied pretty strongly that the claim 
against me could be easily adjusted if 
Marian marries him. But she will never 
marry him, whether she benefits by your 
grandfather’s will or however that may 
be !”? 

“I should say not,” I declared with a 
warmth that caused Sister Theresa to 
sweep me warily with those wonderful 
gray eyes. “But first he expects to find 
this fortune and endow Miss Devereux 
with it. That is a part of the scheme. 
And my own interest in the estate must 
be eliminated before he can bring that 
condition about. But, Sister Theresa, I 
am not so easily got rid of as Arthur 
Pickering imagines. My staying quali- 
ties, which were always weak in the eyes 
of my family, have been braced up a 
trifle.” 

“Yes.” 

I thought pleasure and hope were ex- 
pressed in the monosyllable, and my heart 
warmed to her. 

“Sister Theresa, you and I are under- 
standing each other much better than I 
imagined we should,”’—and we both 
laughed, feeling a real sympathy grow- 
ing between us. 

“Yes; I believe we are, and the 
smile lighted her face again. 

“So I can tell you two things. The 
first is that Arthur Pickering will never 
find my grandfather’s lost fortune, as- 
suming that any exists. The second is 
that in no event will he marry your 
niece.” 

“You speak with a good deal of confi- 
dence,” she said and laughed a low mur- 
muring laugh. I thought there was re- 
lief in it. “But I didn’t suppose Marian’s 
affairs interested you.” 

“They don’t, Sister Theresa. Her af- 
fairs are not of the slightest import- 
ance,—but she is!” 

There was frank inquiry in her eyes 
now. 

“But you don’t know her,—you have 
missed your opportunity.” 
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“To be sure, I don’t know her; but I 
know Olivia Gladys Armstrong. She’s a 
particular friend of mine,—we have 
chased rabbits together, and she told me 
a great deal. I have formed a very good 
opinion of Miss Devereux in that way. 
Oh, that note you wrote about Olivia’s 
intrusions beyond the wall! I ought to 
thank you for it,—but I really didn’t 
mind.” 

“A note? I never wrote you a note 
until to-day !” 

“Well, some one did!” I said, then 
she smiled. 

“Oh, that must have been Marian! She 
was always Olivia’s loyal friend and apol- 
ogist.” 

“I should say so!’ 

Sister Theresa laughed merrily. 

“But you shouldn’t have- known Olivia, 
—it is unpardonable! If she played 
tricks upon you, you should not have 
taken advantage of them to make her ac- 
quaintance. That wasn’t fair to me!’ 

“I suppose not! But I protest against 
this deportation. The landscape here- 
abouts is only so much sky, snow and 
lumber without Olivia.” ; 

“We miss her, too,” replied Sister 
Theresa. ‘We have less to do!” 

I went home and studied the time-table. 


CHAPTER XVII 


GOLDEN BUTTERFLIES 


If you are one of those captious people 
who must verify by the calendar every 
new moon you read of in a book, and if 
you are pained to discover the historian 
lifting anchor and spreading sail con- 
trary to the reckonings of the nautical 
almanac, I beg to call your attention to 
these items from the time-table of the 
Mid-Western and Southern Railway for 
December, 1901: The southbound express 
passed Annandale at exactly fifty-three 
minutes after 4 Pp. M. It was scheduled to 
reach Cincinnati at eleven o’clock sharp. 
This, I trust, is sufficiently explicit. 
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To the student of morals and motives 
I will say a further word. I had re- 
solved to practise deception in running 
away from Glenarm House to keep my 
promise to Marian Devereux. By leav- 
ing I should forfeit my right to any 
part of my grandfather’s estate; but of 
more immediate importance was my ab- 
sence from Glenarm House at this junc- 
ture, when the attacks of Morgan, and 
the strange ways of Bates, made it clearly 
my duty to remain. Pickering and I 
were engaged in a sharp contest, and I 
was beginning to enjoy it to the full, 
but I did not falter in my determination 
to visit Cincinnati, hoping to return 
without my absence being discovered ; so 
the next afternoon I began preparing for 
my journey. 

“Bates, I fear that I’m taking a severe 
cold and I’m going to dose myself with 
whisky and quinine and go to bed. I 
shan’t want any dinner,—nothing until 
you see me again.” 

I yawned and stretched myself with a 

n. 

“T’m very sorry, sir. 
doctor ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Ill sleep it off and 
be as lively as a cricket in the morning.” 

At four o’clock I told him to carry 
some hot water and lemons to my rooms; 
bade him an emphatic good night and 
locked the door as he left. Then I 
packed my evening clothes in a suit-case. 
I threw the bag and a heavy ulster from 
a window, swung myself out upon the 
limb of a big maple and let it bend under 
me to its sharpest curve, and then dropped 
lightly to the ground. 

I passed the gate and struck off 
toward the village, with a joyful sense 
of freedom. I reached the station without 
incident and waited in the freight shed to 
keep out of sight of the station loafers 
until my train drew up, then quietly 
jumped aboard. I bought a seat in the 
Washington sleeper and after supper in 
the dining car made myself comfortable 
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and dozed and dreamed as the train 
plunged through the dark. The through 
passengers about me went to bed, and I 
was left sprawled out in my open section, 
lurking on the shadowy frontier between 
the known world and dreamland. ~ 

“We’re running into Cincinnati—ten 
minutes late,” said the porter’s voice; and 
in a moment I was in the vestibule and 
out, hurrying to a hotel. At the St. Bo- 
tolph I ordered a carriage and broke all 
records changing my clothes. The time 
table informed me that the Chicago ex- 
press left at half-past one. There was no 
reason why I should not be safe at Glen- 
arm House by my usual breakfast hour in 
the morning if all went well. To avoid 
loss of time in returning to the station I 
paid the hotel charge and carried my bag 
away with me. 

“Doctor Armstrong’s residence? Yes, 
sir; I’ve already taken one load there.” 

The carriage was soon climbing what 
seemed to be a mountain to the heights 
above Cincinnati. To this day I associ- 
ate Ohio’s most interesting city with a 
lonely carriage ride through a region that 
was as strange to me as a trackless jungle 
in the wilds of Africa. And my heart be- 
gan to perform strange tattoos on my 
ribs. I was going to the house of a gen- 
tleman who did not know of my existence, 
to see a girl who was his guest, to whom 
I had never, as the conventions go, been 
presented. It did not seem half so easy, 
now that I was well launched upon the 
adventure. 

I stopped the cabman just as he was 
about to enter an iron gateway whose 
posts bore two great lamps. 

“That is all right, sir. 
right in.” 

“But you needn’t,” I said, jumping 
out. “Wait here.” 

Doctor Armstrong’s residence was bril- 
liantly lighted, and the strains of a waltz 
stole across the lawn cheerily. I made a 
detour and studied the house, seeking 
a door by which I could enter without 
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passing the unfriendly Gibraltar of a 
host and hostess on guard to welcome be- 
lated guests. 

A long conservatory filled with tropi- 
cal plants gave me my opportunity. 
Promenaders were passing idly through it 
and out into another part of the house by 
an exit I could not see. A handsome, spec- 
tacled gentleman opened a glass door 
within a yard of where I stood, sniffed the 
air and said to his companion, as he turned 
back with a shrug into the conservatory : 

“There’s no sign of snow. It isn’t 
Christmas weather at all.” 

He strolled away through the palms, 
and I instantly threw off my ulster and 
cap, cast them behind some bushes, and 
boldly opened the door and entered. 

The ball-room was on the third floor, 
but the guests were straggling down to 
supper, and I took my stand at the foot 
of the broad stairway and glanced up 
carelessly, as though waiting for some 
one. It was a large and brilliant com- 
pany and many a lovely face passed me 
as I stood waiting. The very size of the 
gathering gave me security, and I 
smoothed my gloves complacently. 

The spectacled gentleman whose inter- 
est in the weather had given me a valued 
hint of the open conservatory door came 
now and stood beside me. He even put his 
hand on my arm with intimate friendli- 
ness. 

There was a sound of mirth and scam- 
pering feet in the hall above and then 
down the steps, between the lines of guests 
arrested in their descent, came a dark 
laughing girl in the garb of Little Red 
Riding Hood, amid general applause and 
laughter. 

“It’s Olivia! She won the wager!’ ex- 
claimed the spectacled gentleman, and the 
girl, whose dark curls were shaken about 
her face, ran up to us and threw her 
arms about him and kissed him. It was 
a charming picture,—the figures on the 
stairway, the pretty graceful child, the 
eager, happy faces all about. I was too 
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interested by the scene to be uncomfort- 
able. 

Then, at the top of the stair, her 
height accentuated by her gown of white, 
stood Marian Devereux, hesitating an in- 
stant, as a bird pauses before taking 
wing, and then laughingly running be- 
tween the lines to where Olivia faced her 
in mock abjection. To the charm of the 
girl in the woodland was added now the 
dignity of beautiful wornanhood, and my 
heart leaped at the thought that I had 
ever spoken to her, that I was there be- 
cause she had taunted me with the risk of 
coming. 

Above, on the stair landing, a deep- 
toned clock began to strike midnight and 
every one cried “Merry Christmas!” and 
“Olivia’s won!” and there was more hand- 
clapping, in which I joined with good 
will. 

Some one behind me was explaining 
what had just occurred. Olivia, the 
youngest daughter of the house, had been 
denied a glimpse of the ball; Miss De- 
vereux had made a wager with her host 
that Olivia would appear before mid- 
night; and Olivia, defeating the plot 
against her, gained the main hall at the 
stroke of twelve. 

“Good night! Good night!’ called 
Olivia—the real Olivia—in derision to 
the company, and turned and ran back 
through the applauding, laughing 
throng. 

The spectacled gentleman was Olivia’s 
father, and he mockingly rebuked Mar- 
ian Devereux for having encouraged an 
infraction of parental discipline, while 
she was twitting him upon the loss of his 
wager. Then her eyes rested upon me 
for the first time. She lifted her brows 
slightly, but continued talking placidly to 
her host. The situation did not please me; 
I had not traveled so far and burglari- 
ously entered Doctor Armstrong’s house 
in quest of a girl with blue eyes merely to 
stand by while she talked to another 
man. 
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I drew nearer, impatiently; and was 
conscious that four other young men in 
white waistcoats and gloves quite as irre- 
proachable as my own stood ready to 
claim her the instant she was free. I 
did not propose to be thwarted by the 
beaux of Cincinnati.and I addressed my 
host boldly. 

“TI beg your pardon, Doctor—,” I said 
with an assurance for which I blush to 
this hour. 

“All right, my boy; I, too, have been 
in Arcady!” he exclaimed in cheerful 
apology, and she put her hand on my arm 
and I led her away. 

“He called me ‘my boy,’ so I must be 
passing muster,” I remarked, not daring 
to look at her. 

“He’s afraid not to recognize you. 
His inability to remember faces is a town 
joke.” 

We reached a quiet corner of the great 
hall and I found a seat for her. 

“You don’t seem surprised to see me, 
—you knew I would come. I should 
have come across the world for this,—for 
just this.” 

Her eyes were grave at once. 

“Why did you come? I did not think 
you were so foolish. This is all—so 
wretched. You didn’t know that Mr. 
Pickering—Mr. Pickering—” 

She was greatly distressed and this 
name came from her chokingly. 

“Yes; what of him?” I laughed. “He 
is well on the way to California,—and 
without you!” 

She spoke hurriedly, eagerly, bending 
toward me. 

“No—you don’t know—you don’t un- 
derstand—he’s here! He abandoned his 
California trip at Chicago; he tele- 
graphed me to expect him—here—to- 
night! You must go at once—at once!” 

“Ah, but you can’t frighten me,” I 
said, trying to realize just what a meet- 
ing with Pickering in that house might 
mean. 

“No,”—she looked anxiously about, 
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—“they were to arrive late, he and the 
Taylors; they know the Armstrongs 
quite well. They may come at any mo- 
ment now. Please go!” 

“But I have only a few minutes my- 
self,—-you wouldn’t have me sit them out 
in the station down town? ‘There are 
some things I have come to say, and 
Arthur Pickering and I are not afraid 
of each other!’ 

“But you must not meet him here. 
Think what that would mean to me! You 
are very foolhardy, Mr. Glenarm. I had 
no idea you would come—” 

“But you wished to try me,—you chal- 
lenged me.” 

“That wasn’t me,—it was Olivia,” she 
laughed, more at ease, “I thought—” 

“Yes, what did you think—that I was 
tied hand and foot by a dead man’s 
money—” 

“No, it wasn’t that wretched fortune; 
but I enjoyed playing the child before 
you—I really love Olivia—and it seemed 
that the fairies were protecting me and 
that I could play being a child to the 
very end of the chapter without any real 
mischief coming of it. I wish I were 
Olivia!’ she declared, her eyes away from 
me. 
“That’s rather idle. I’m not really 
sure yet what your name is, and I don’t 
care. Let’s imagine that we haven’t any 
names,—I’m sure my name isn’t of any 
use, and I'll be glad to go nameless all 
my days if only—” 

“If only—” she repeated idly, opening 
and closing her fan. It was a frail blue 
trifle, painted in golden butterflies. 

“There are so many ‘if onlies’ that I 
hesitate to choose; but I will venture one. 
If only you will come back to St. 
Agatha’s! Not to-morrow, or the next 
day, but, say, with the first bluebirds. I 
believe they are the harbingers up there.” 

Her very ease was a balm to my spirits; 
she was now a veritable daughter of re- 
pose. One arm in its long white sheath 
lay quiet in her lap; her right hand held 
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the golden butterflies against the soft 
curve of her cheek. A collar of pearls 
clasped her throat and accented the clear 
girlish outlines of her profile. I felt the 
appeal of her youth and purity. It was 
like a cry in my heart, and the dreary 
house by the lake, and Pickering and the 
weeks within the stone walls of my prison 
were as though they had never been. 

“The friends who know me best never 
expect me to promise to be anywhere at a 
given time. I can’t tell; perhaps I shall 
follow the bluebirds to Indiana; but why 
should I, when I can’t play being Olivia 
any more?” 

“Why not? You have seen how dull I 
am; and that note of apology you wrote 
from the school really fooled me. But I 
have seen the real Olivia now. I don’t want 
you to go too far—not where I can’t fol- 
low—and this flight I shall hardly dare 
repeat.” 

Her lips closed—like a rose that had 
gone back to be a bud again—and she 
pondered a moment, slowly freeing and 
imprisoning the golden butterflies. 

“You have risked a fortune, Mr. Glen- 
arm, very, very foolishly,—if you are 
found here. Why, Olivia must have rec- 
ognized you! She had seen you often 
across the wall.” 

“But I don’t care—I’m not staying at 
that ruin up there for money. My 
grandfather meant more to me than 
that—” 

“Yes; I believe that is so. He was a 
dear old gentleman; and he liked me be- 
cause I thought his jokes adorable. My 
father and he had known each other. 
But there was—no expectation—no wish 
to profit by his friendship. My name 
in his will is a great embarrassment, a 
source of real annoyance. The news- 
papers printed dreadful pictures of me in 
connection with the will. I say to you, 
quite frankly, that I wouldn’t accept a 
cent, of Mr. Glenarm’s money if it were 
offered me; and that is why,”—and her 
smile was a flash of spring,—“I want 
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you to obey the terms of the will and 
earn your fortune.” 

She closed the fan sharply and lifted 
her eyes to mine. 

“But there isn’t any fortune; it’s all 
a myth, a joke.” 

“Mr. Pickering doesn’t seem to think 
so. He had every reason for believing 
that Mr. Glenarm was a very rich man.” 

“But assuming that there’s money 
buried there by the lake like a pirate’s 
treasure, it isn’t Pickering’s if he finds it. 
There are laws to protect even the dead 
from robbery !” I concluded hotly. 

“How difficult you are! Suppose you 
should fall from a boat, or be shot—ac- 
cidentally—then I might have to take 
the fortune after all; and Mr. Pickering 
might think of an easier way of getting 
it than by—” ; 

“Stealing it! Yes; I know what you 
mean; but, you wouldn’t— !”” 

Half-past twelve struck on the stair- 
way and I started to my feet. 

“You wouldn’t—” I repeated. 

“I might, you know!” 

“I must go,—but not with that, not 
with any hint of that,—please!”’ 

“If you let him defeat you, if you 
fail to spend your year there,—we'll 
overlook this one lapse,”—she looked me 
steadily in the eyes, wholly guiltless of 
coquetry but infinitely kind,—“then,—” 

She paused, opened the fan, held it 
up to the light and studied the golden 
butterflies. : 

“Ves—” 

“Then—let me see—oh, I shall never 
chase another rabbit as long as I live! 
Now go—quickly—quickly !”” 

“But you haven’t told me when and 
where it was we met the first time. 
Please !” 

She laughed, but urged me away with 
her eyes. 

“T shan’t do it! It isn’t proper for me 
to remember, if your memory is so poor. 
I wonder how it would seem for us to meet 
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night! You really came. You are a 
gentleman of your word, Squire Glen- 
arm!” . 

She gave me the tips of her fingers 
without looking at me. 

A servant came in hurriedly. 

“Miss Devereux, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor 
and Mr. Pickering are in the drawing- 
room.” 

“Yes; very well; I will come at once.” 

Then to me: 

“They must not see you—there, that 
way!” and she stood in the door, facing 
me, her hands lightly touching the frame 
as though to secure my way. 

I turned for a last look and saw her 
waiting—her eyes bent gravely upon me, 


her arms still half-raised, barring the. 


door; then she turned swiftly away and 
passed through the hall. 

Outside I found my hat and coat, and 
wakened my sleeping driver. He drove 
like mad into the city, and I swung my- 
self upon the north-bound train just as it 
was drawing out of the station. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


I MEET AN OLD FRIEND 


When I reached Glenarm House the - 


next morning I found to my astonishment 
that the window I had left open as I 
scrambled out the night before was closed. 
I dropped my bag and crept to the front 
door, thinking that if Bates had discov- 
ered my absence it was useless to attempt 
any further deception. I was amazed to 
find the great doors of the main entrance 
flung wide, and in real alarm I ran 
through the hall and back to the library. 
The nearest door stood open, and, as 
I peered in, a curious scene disclosed it- 
self. A few of the large cathedral candles 
still burned brightly in several places, 
their flame rising strangely in the gray 
morning light. Books had been taken 
from the shelves and scattered every- 
where, and sharp implements had cut 
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ugly gashes in the shelving. The draw- 
ers containing sketches and photographs 
had been pulled out and their contents 
thrown about and trampled under foot. 

The house was as silent as a tomb, but 
as I stood on the threshold trying to real- 
ize what had happened, something stirred 
by the fireplace and I crept forward, list- 
ening, until I stood by the long table be- 
neath the great chandelier. Again I 
heard a sound as of some animal waking 
and stretching, followed by a moan that 
was undoubtedly human. Then the hands 
of a man clutched the farther edge of the 
table, and slowly and evidently with in- 
finite difficulty a figure rose and the dark 
face of Bates, with eyes blurred and star- 
ing strangely, confronted me. 

He drew his body to its height, and 
leaned heavily upon the table. I snatched 
a candle and bent toward him to make 
sure my eyes were not tricking me. 

“Mr. Glenarm; Mr. Glenarm;” he ex- 
claimed in broken whispers. “It is 
Bates, sir.” 

“What have you done; what has hap- 
pened?” I demanded. 

He put his hand to his head uncertainly 
and gaped as though trying to gather his 
wits. 

He was evidently dazed by whatever 
had occurred, and I sprang round and 
helped him toa couch. He would not lie 
down but sat up, staring and passing 
his hand over his head. It was rapidly 
growing lighter, and I saw a purple and 
black streak across his temple where a 
bludgeon of some sort had struck him. 

“What does this mean, Bates? Who 
has been in the house?” 

“It was early this morning,” he fal- 
tered, “about two o’clock, I heard noises 
in the lower part of the house. I came 
down thinking likely it was you, and re- 
membering that you had been sick yes- 
terday—” 

“Yes, go on.” 

The thought of my truancy was no 
balm to my conscience just then. 
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“As I came into the hall, I saw lights 
in the library. As you weren’t down 
last night the room hadn’t been lighted 
at all. I heard steps, and some one tap- 
ping with a hammer—” 

“Yes; a hammer. Go on!” 

It was, then, the same old story! The 
war had been carried openly into the 
house, but Bates,—just why should any 
one connected with the conspiracy injure 
Bates, who stood so near to Pickering, its 
leader? The fellow was undoubtedly 
hurt,—there was no mistaking the wound 
on his head. He spoke with a painful 
difficulty that was not assumed, I felt 
increasingly sure, as he went on. 

“T saw a man pulling out the books and 
tapping the inside of the shelves. He 
was working very fast. And the next 
thing I knew he let in another man 
through one of the casements,—the one 
there that still stands a little open.” 

He flinched as he turned slightly to in- 
dicate it, and his face twitched with pain. 

‘Never mind that; tell the rest of your 
story.” 

“Then I ran in, grabbed one of the 
big candelabra from the table, and went 
for the nearest man. They were about 
to begin on the chimney-breast,—it was 
Mr. Glenarm’s pride in all the house,— 
and that accounts for my being there in 
front of the fireplace. They rather got 
the best of me, sir.” 

“Clearly; I see they did. You had a 
hand-to-hand fight with them, and being 
two to one—” 

“No; there were two of ws,—don’t you 
understand, two of us! There was an- 
other man who came running in from 
somewhere, and he took sides with me. 
I thought at first it was you, sir. The 
robbers thought so, too, for one of them 
yelled, ‘Great God; Glenarm’s come 
back? just like that. But it wasn’t you, 
sir, but quite another person.” 

“That’s a good story so far; and then 
what happened?” 

“TI don’t remember much more, except 
that some one soused me with water that 
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helped my head considerably, and the 
next thing I knew I was staring across 
the table, there at you.” 


‘Who were these men, Bates? Speak 
up quickly !”” 
My tone was peremptory. Here was, 


I felt, a crucial moment in our relations. 

“Well,” he began, deliberately, “I dis- 
like to make charges against a fellow 
man, but I strongly suspect one of the 
men of being—” 

“Yes! Tell the whole truth or it will 
be the worse for you.” 

“I very much fear one of them was 
Ferguson, the gardener over the way. 
I’m disappointed in him, sir.” 

“Very good; and now for the other 


“y didn’t get my eyes on him. I had 
closed with Ferguson and we were hav- 
ing quite a lively time of it when the other 
one came in; then the man who came to 
my help mixed us all up,—he was a very 
lively person,—and what became of Fer- 
guson and the rest of it I don’t know.” 

There was food for thought in what 
he said. He had taken punishment in 
defense of my property,—the crack on 
his head was undeniable,—and I could 
not abuse him or question his veracity 
with any grace; not, at least, without 
time for investigation and study. How- 
ever, I ventured to ask him one question. 

“If you were guessing, shouldn’t you 
think it quite likely that Morgan was the 
other man?” 

He met my gaze squarcly. 

“JT think it wholly possible, Mr. Glen- 
arm,” he replied at once. 

“And the man who helped you—who 
in the devil was he?” 

“Bless me, I don’t know, sir! He disap- 


peared. I’d like mightily to see him 
again.” 
“Humph! Now you’d better do some- 


thing for your head. I'll summon the 
village doctor if you say so.” 

“No; thank you, sir. I?ll take care of 
it myself.” 

“Very well. Now we'll keep quiet about 
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this. Don’t mention it or discuss it with 
any one.” 

“Certainly not, sir.” 

He rose, staggering a little from weak- 
ness, but crossed to the broad: mantel-shelf 
in the great chimney-breast, rested his arm 
upon it for a moment, passed his hand 
over the dark wood with a sort of caress, 
then bent his eyes upon the floor littered 
with books, drawings and papers torn 
from the cabinets and all splashed with 
tallow and wax from the candles. The 
daylight had increased until the havoc 
wrought by the night’s visitors was fully 
apparent. The marauders had made a 
sorry mess of the room, and I thought 
Bates’ lip quivered as he viewed the wreck. 

“It would have been a blow to Mr. 
Glenarm; the room was his pride,—his 
pride, sir.” 

He went out toward the kitchen, and I 
ran upstairs to my own room. I cursed the 
folly that had led me to leave my window 
open, for undoubtedly Morgan and his 
new ally, St. Agatha’s gardener, had tak- 
en advantage of it to enter the house. 
Quite likely, too, they had observed my 
departure for Cincinnati, and this would 
undoubtedly be communicated to Picker- 
ing. I threw open my door and started 
back with an exclamation of amazement. 

A stranger stood at my chiffonnier, be- 
tween two windows, calmly shaving him- 
self. He was clad in a bath-gown—my 
own, I saw with fury—and he hummed 
softly to himself as he seized the brush and 
applied lather deftly to his upper lip. 

Without turning he addressed me, quite 
coolly and casually, as though his being 
there was the most natural thing in the 
world. 

“Good morning, Mr. Glenarm! Rath- 
er damaging evidence, that costume. I 
suppose it’s the custom of the country 
for gentlemen in evening clothes to go 
out by the window and return by the door. 
You might think the other way round 
preferable.” 

“Larry !” I shouted. 

“Jack 199 
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“Kick that door shut and lock it,’? he 
commanded, in a sharp, severe tone that 
I remembered well, and just now wel- 
comed—in him. 

“How, why and when—?” 

“Never mind about me. I’m here— 
thrown the enemy off for a few days; and 
you may confess your own sins first, while 
I climb into my armor. Pray pardon the 
informality—” 

He seized a broom and began work 
upon a pair of trousers to which mud and 
briers clung tenaciously. His coat and hat 
lay on a chair, they, too, much the worse 
for rough usage. 

There was never any use in refusing 
to obey Larry’s orders, and as he got into 
his clothes I gave him in as few words 
as possible the chief incidents that had 
marked my stay at Glenarm House. He 
continued dressing with care, helping 
himself to a shirt and collar from my chif- 
fonnier and choosing with unfailing eye 
the best tie in my collection. Now and 
then he asked a question tersely, or, again 
he laughed or swore direly in Gaelic. 
When I had concluded the story of Pick- 
ering’s visit, and of the conversation I 
overheard between the executor and Bates 
in the church porch, Larry wheeled round 
with the scarf half-tied in his fingers and 
surveyed me commiseratingly. 

“And you didn’t rush them both on the 
spot and have it out?” 

“No. I was too much taken aback, for 
one thing—” 

“I dare say you were!” 

“And for another I didn’t think the 
time ripe. I’m going to beat that fellow, 
Larry, but I want him to show his hand 
fully before we come to a smash-up. I. 
know as much about the house and its 
secrets as he does,—that’s one consolation. 
Sometimes I don’t believe there’s a shil- 
ling here, and again I’m sure there’s a 
big stake in it. The fact that Pickering 
is risking so much to find what’s supposed 
to be hidden here is pretty fair evidence 
that something’s buried on the place.” 

“Possibly, but they’re giving you a 
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lively boycott. Now where in the devil 
have you been?” 

“Well,—” I began and hesitated. I 
had not mentioned Marian Devereux and 
this did not seem the time for confidences 
of that sort. 

He took a cigarette from his pocket 
and lighted it deliberately. 

“Bah! these women! Under the terms 
of your excellent grandfather’s will you 
have thrown away all your rights. It 
looks to me, as a member of the Irish 
bar in bad standing, as though you had 
delivered yourself up to the enemy, so 
far as the legal situation is concerned. 
How does it strike you?” 

“If it’s known that I ran away for a 
night, of course—” 

“My lad, don’t deceive yourself. Ev- 
erybody round here will know it before 
night. You ran off, left your window 
open invitingly, and two gentlemen who 
meditated breaking in found that they 
needn’t take the trouble. One came in 
through your own room, noting of course, 
your absence, let in his friend below, and 
tore up the place regrettably.” 

“Yes, but how did you get here?—if 
you don’t mind telling.” 

“It’s a short story. That little chap 
from Scotland Yard, who annoyed me so 
much in New York and drove me to Mex- 
ico,—for which may he dwell for ever in 
fiery torment,—has never given up. I 
shook him off, though, at Indianapolis 
three days ago. I bought a ticket for 
Pittsburg with him at my elbow. I sup- 
pose he thought the chase was growing 
tame and that the farther cast he could 
arrest me the nearer I should be to a Brit- 
ish consyl and tidewater. I went ahead of 
him into the station and out to the Pitts- 
burg sleeper. I dropped my bag into my 
section,—if that’s what they call it in your 
atrocious American language,—lookéd 
out and saw him coming along the plat- 
form. Just then the car began to move— 
they were shunting it about to attach a 
sleeper that had been brought in from 


Louisville, and my carriage, or whatever 
you call it, went skimming out of the 
sheds into a yard where everything 
seemed to be most noisy and complex. I 
dropped off in the dark just before they 
began to haul the carriage back. A long 
train of empty goods wagons,—freight 
cars?—was just pulling out and I threw 
my bag into a wagon and climbed after it. 
We kept going for several hours, until I 
was thoroughly lost, then I took advan- 
tage of a stop at a place that seemed to be 
the end of terrestrial things, got out and 
started across country. I expressed my 
bag to you the other day from a place that 
rejoiced in the cheering name of Kokomo, 
just to get rid of it. I walked into Annan- 
dale late last night, found this medieval 
marvel through the kindness of the sta- 
tion-master and was reconnoitering with 
my usual caution when I saw a gentleman 
romantically entering through the open 
window.” 

Larry paused to light a fresh cigar- 
ette. 

“You always did have a way of arriv- 
ing opportunely. Go on!’ 

“It pleased my fancy to follow him; 
and by the time I had studied your dig 
gings here a trifle, things began to hap- 
pen below. It sounded like a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day celebration in an Irish village, 
and I went down at a gallop to see if there 
was any chance of breaking in. Have 
you seen the room? Well,’—he gave 
several turns to his right wrist, as though 
to test it, —“we all had a jolly time there 
by the fireplace. Another chap had got 
in somewhere, so there were two of them. 
Your man—I suppose it’s your man— 
was defending himself gallantly with a 
large thing of brass that looked like the 
pipes of a grand organ—and I sailed in 
with a chair. My presence seemed to 
surprise the attacking party, who evi- 
dently thought I was you,—flattering I 
must say, to me!” : 

“You undoubtedly saved Bates’ life 
and prevented the rifling of the house. 
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And after you had poured water on Bates, 
he’s the servant,—you came up here—” 

“That’s the way of it.” 

“You’re a brick, Larry Donovan. 
There’s only one of you; and now—” 

“And now, John Glenarm, we’ve got 
to get down to business,—or you must. 
As for me, after a few hours of your en- 
livening society—” 

“You don’t go a step until we go to- 
gether,—no, by the beard of the prophet! 
I’ve a fight on here and I’m going to win 
if I die in the struggle, and you’ve got 
to stay with me to the end.” 

“But under the will you dare not take 
a boarder.” ; 

“Of course I dare! That will’s as 
though it had never been as far as I’m 
concerned. My grandfather never ex- 
pected me to sit here alone and be mur- 
dered. John Marshall Glenarm wasn’t a 
fool exactly ?? 

“No, but a trifle queer, I should say. 
I don’t have to tell you, old man, that 
this situation appeals to me. It’s my 
kind of a job. If it weren’t that the 
hounds are at my heels I’d like to stay 
with you, but you have enough trouble 
on hands without opening the house to 
an attack by my enemies.” 

“Stop talking about it. I don’t pro- 
pose to be deserted by the only friend I 
have in the world when I’m up to my eyes 
in trouble. Let’s go down and get some 
coffee.” 

We found Bates trying to remove the 
evidences of the night’s struggle. He 
had fastened a cold pack about his head 
and limped slightly ; otherwise he was the 
same—silent and inexplicable. 

Daylight had not improved the appear- 
ance of the room. Several hundred books 
lay scattered over the floor, and the 
shelves that had held them were hacked 
and broken. 

“Bates, if you can give us coffee—? 
Let the room go for the present.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And Bates—” 
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He paused and Larry’s keen eyes were 
bent sharply upon him. 

“Mr. Donovan is a friend who will be 
with me for some time. We'll fix up his 
room later in the day.” 

He limped out, Larry’s eyes following 
him. 

“What do you think of that fellow?” 
I asked. : 

Larry’s face wore a puzzled look. 

“What do you call him,—Bates? He’s 
a plucky fellow.” 

Larry picked up from the hearth the 
big candelabrum with which Bates had 
defended himself. It was badly bent and 
twisted, and Larry grinned. 

“The fellow who went out through the 
front door probably isn’t feeling very 
well to-day. Your man was swinging 
this thing like a windmill.” 

“T can’t understand it;” I muttered. 
“TI can’t, for the life of me, see why he 
should have given battle to the enemy. 
They all belong to Pickering, and Bates 
is the biggest rascal of the bunch.” 

As we ate breakfast I filled in gaps I 
had left in my hurried narrative, with 
relief that I can not describe filling my 
heart as I leaned again upon the sym- 
pathy of an old and trusted friend. I dis- 
missed Bates as soon as possible that we 
might talk freely. 

“Take it up and down and all around, 
what do you think of all this?” I asked. 

Larry was silent for a moment; he was 
not given to careless speech in personal 
matters. 

“There’s more to it than frightening 
you off or getting your grandfather’s 
money. It’s my guess there’s something 
in this house that somebody—Pickering 
supposedly—is very anxious to find.” 

“Yes; I begin to think so. He could 
come in here legally if it were merely a 
matter of searching for lost assets.” 

“Yes; and whatever it is it must be 
well hidden. As I remember, your 
grandfather died in June. You got a 
letter calling you home in October.” 
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“It was sent out blindly, with not one 
chance in a hundred that it would ever 
reach me.” 

“Certainly. You were a wanderer on 
the face of the earth, and there was no- 
body in America to look after your in- 
terests. You may be sure that the place 
was thoroughly ransacked while you were 
‘sailing home. Tl wager you the best 
dinner you ever ate that there’s more at 
stake than your grandfather’s money. 
The situation is inspiring. I grow inter- 
ested. I’m almost persuaded to lin- 
ger.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
A TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


Larry refused to share my quarters 
and chose a room for himself, which Bates 
fitted up out of the house stores. I did 
not know what Bates might surmise about 
Larry, but he accepted my friend in good 
part, as a guest who would remain indef- 
initely. He seemed to interest Larry, 
whose eyes followed the man inquiringly. 

When we went down Bates was limp- 
ing about the library, endeavoring to re- 
store order. 

“Bates,” I said to him, “you are a very 
curious person. I have had a thousand 
and one opinions about you since I came 
here, and still I don’t make you out.” 

He turned from the shelves, a defaced 
volume in his hands. 

“Yes, sir. It was a good deal that 
way with your lamented grandfather. 
He always said I puzzled him.” 

Larry, safe behind the fellow’s back, 
made no attempt to conceal a smile. 

“I want to thank you for your heroic 
efforts to protect the house last night. 
You acted nobly, and I must confess, 
Bates, that I didn’t think it was in you. 
I’m only sorry that there are black pages 
in your record that I can’t reconcile with 
your manly conduct of last night. But 
we’ve got to come to an understanding.” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“The most outrageous attacks have 
been made on me since I came here. You 
know what I mean well enough. Mr. 
Glenarm never intended that I should sit 
down in his house and be killed or robbed. 
He was the gentlest being that ever lived, 
and I’m going to fight for his memory 
and to protect his property from the 
scoundrels who have plotted against me. 
I hope you follow me.” 

“Yes, Mr. Glenarm.” He was regard- 
ing me attentively. His lips quavered, 
perhaps from weakness, and he seemed 
distressed and ill. 

“Now I offer you your choice,—cither 
to stand loyally by me and my grand- 
father’s house or to join these scoundrels 
Arthur Pickering has hired to drive me 
out. I’m not going to bribe you,—I 
don’t offer you a cent for your help, but I 
won’t have a traitor in the house, and if 
you don’t like me or my terms I want you 
to go and go now.” 

He straightened quickly,—his eyes 
lighted and the color crept into his face. 
I had never before seen him appear so 
like a human being. 

“Mr. Glenarm, you have been hard on 
me; there have been times when you have 
been most unjust—” 

“Unjust, unfair—my God, what do 
you expect me to take from you! Haven’t 
I known that you were in league with 
Pickering? I’m not as dull as I look, and 
after your interview with Pickering in 
the chapel porch you can’t convince me 
that you were faithful to my interests at 
that time.” 

He started and gazed at me wonder- 
ingly. I had had no intention of using 
the chapel porch interview at this time, 
but it leaped out of me uncontrollably. 

“I suppose, sir,” he began brokenly, 
“that I can hardly persuade you that I 
meant no wrong on that occasion.” 

“You certainly can not,—and it’s 
safer for you not to try. But I’m willing 
to let all that go as a reward for your 
work last night. Make your choice now; 
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stay here and stop your spying or clear 
out within an hour.” 

He took a step toward me; the table 
was between us and he drew quite near 
but stocd clear of it, erect until there was 
something soldierly and commanding in 
his tall figure. 

“By God, I will stand by you, John 
Glenarm!” he said, and struck the table 
smartly with his clinched hand. 

He flushed instantly, and I felt the 
blood mounting into my own face as we 
gazed at each other,—he, Bates, the ser- 
vant, and I, his master! He had always 
addressed me so punctiliously with the 
“sir’? of respect that his declaration of 
fealty, spoken with so sincere and vigor- 
ous an air of independence, and with the 
bold emphasis of the oath, that I stood 
spellbound, staring at him. The silence 
was broken by Larry, who sprang for- 
ward and grasped Bates’ hand. 

“I, too, Bates,” I said, feeling my heart 
leap with liking, even with admiration 
for the real manhood that seemed to 
transfigure this hireling,—this fellow 
whom I had charged with infamous con- 
duct, this servant who had cared for my 
needs in so humble a spirit of subjection. 

The knocker on the front door sounded 
peremptorily, and Bates turned without 
another word, and admitted Stoddard, 
who came in hurriedly. 

“Merry Christmas!” he called heartily, 
in tones hardly consonant with the 
troubled look on his face. I introduced 
him to Larry and asked him to sit down. 

“Pray excuse our disorder,—we didn’t 
do it for fun; it was one’s of Santa Claus’ 
tricks. , 

He stared about wonderingly. 

“So you caught it, too, did you?” 

“To be sure. You don’t mean to say 
that they raided the chapel?” 

“That’s exactly what I mean to say. 
When I went into the church for my carly 
service I found that some one had ripped 
off the wainscoting in a half a dozen 
places and even pried up the altar. It’s 
the most outrageous thing I ever knew. 
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You’ve heard of the proverbial poverty 
of the church mouse,—what do you sup- 
pose anybody could want to raid a simple 
little country chapel for? And more 
curious yet, the church plate was un- 
touched, though the closet where it’s kept 
was upset, as though the miscreants had 
looked there for something they didn’t 
find.” 

Stoddard was greatly disturbed, and 
gazed about the topsy-turvy library with 
growing indignation. 

We drew together for a council of war. 
Here was an opportunity to enlist a new 
recruit on my side; and after I had told 
my story fully and conducted Larry and 
Stoddard through the tunnel, the better 
to prove that I was not romancing, they 
declared their purpose to stand by me to 
the end, no matter what that conclusion 
might be. 

The next morning Bates placed a 
letter postmarked Cincinnati at my plate. 
I opened and read it aloud to Larry: 


On Board the Heloise. 
December 25, 1901. 
John Glenarm, Esq., 
Glenarm House, 
Annandale, Wabana Co., Indiana: 

Dear Sitr—I have just learned from 
what I believe to be a trustworthy source 
that you have already violated the terms 
of the agreement under which you en- 
tered into residence on the property near 
Annandale, known as Glenarm House. 
The provisions of the will of John Mar- 
shall Glenarm are plain and unequivo- 
cal, as you undoubtedly understood 
when you accepted them, and your ab- 
sence, not only from the estate itself, but 
from Wabana County, violates beyond 
question your right to inherit. 

I, as executor, therefore demand that 
you at once vacate said property, leaving 
it in as good condition as when reccived 
by you. Very truly yours, 

ARTHUR PIcKERING, 
Executor of the Estate of John Marshall 
Glenarm. 
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“Very truly the devil’s,” growled 
Larry, snapping his cigarette case 
viciously. 


“How did he find out?” I asked lame- 
ly, but my heart sank like lead. Had 
Marian Devereux told him! How else 
could he know? 

“Probably from the stars,—the whole 
universe undoubtedly saw you skipping 
off to meet your lady love. Bah, these 
women !”” 

“Tut! They don’t all marry the sons 
of brewers,” I retorted. “You assured 
me once, while your affair with that Irish 

_ girl was on, that the short upper lip made 
Heaven seem possible, but unnecessary ; 
then the next thing I knew she had shaken 
you for the bloated malster. Take that 
for your impertinence. But perhaps it 
was Bates?” 

I did not wait for an answer. I was 
not in a mood for reficction or nice dis- 
tinctions. The man came in just then 
with a fresh plate of toast. 

“Bates, Mr. Pickering has learned that 
I was away from the house on the night 
of the attack, and I’m ordered off for 
having broken my agreement to stay 
here. How do you suppose he heard of it 
so promptly?” 

“From Morgan, quite pomibly: T have 
a letter from Mr. Pickering myself this 
morning. Just a moment, sir.” 

He placed before me a note bearing the 
same date as my own. It was a sharp re- 
buke of Bates for his failure to report 
my absence promptly by wire, and he was 
ordered to prepare to leave on the first of 
February. “Close your accounts at the 
shopkeepers’ and I will audit your bills 
on my arrival.” 

The tone was peremptory and con- 
temptuous. Bates had failed to satisfy 
Pickering and was flung off like a 
smoked-out cigar. 

“How much had he allowed you for ex- 
penses, Bates?” 

He met my gaze imperturbably. 

“He pays me fifty dollars a month as 
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wages, sir, and I am allowed seventy-five 
for other expenses.” 

“But you didn’t buy English pheas- 
ants and champagne on that allowance!” 

He was carrying away the coffee tray 
and his eyes wandered to the windows. 

“Not quite, sir. You see—” 

“But I don’t see!” 

“It had occurred to me that as Mr. 
Pickering’s allowance wasn’t what you 
might call generous it was better to aug- 
ment it— Well, sir, I took the liberty of 
advancing a trifle, as you might say, to 
the estate. Your grandfather would not 
have had you starve, sir.” 

He left hurriedly, as though to escape 
from the consequences of his words, and 
when I came to myself Larry was gloom- 
ily invoking his strange Irish gods. 

“Larry Donovan, I’ve been tempted to 
kill that fellow a dozen times! This thing 
is too damned complicated for me. I wish 
my lamented grandfather had Icft me 
something easy. To think of it—that all 
the time I’ve been cursing and abusing 
Bates since I came here P’ve been enjoy- 
ing his bounty,—and he’s been giving me 
the fat of the land, just because of his 
devotion to my grandfather’s memory. 
Lord, I can’t face the fellow again!” 

“As I have said before, you’re rather 
lacking at times in perspicacity. Your 
intelligence is marred by large opaque 
spots. Now that there seems to be a woman 
in the case you’re less sane than ever. 
Bah, these women! And now we’ve got to 
go to work.” 

Bah, these women! My own heart 
caught the words. I was enraged and 
bitter. No wonder she had been anxious 
for me to avoid Pickering in Cincinnati, 
after daring me to follow her there! 

We called a council of war for that 
night that we might view matters in the 
light of Pickering’s letter. His assured- 
ness in ordering me to leave made prompt 
and decisive action necessary on my part. 
I summoned Stoddard to our conference, 
feeling confident of his friendliness. 
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“Of course,”’ said the broad-shouldered 
chaplain, “if you could show that your 
absence’ was on business of very grave 
importance, the courts might construe in 
your favor.” 

Larry looked at the ceiling and blew 
rings of smoke languidly. I had not dis- 
closed to either. of them the cause of my 
absence. On such a matter I knew I 


should get precious little sympathy from | 


Larry, and I had, moreover, a feeling 
that I could not discuss Marian Devereux 
with any cone; I even shrank from men- 
tioning her name, though it rang like 
the call of bugles in my blood. 

She was always before me,—the 
charmed spirit. of youth, linked to every 
foot of the earth, every gleam of the sun 
upon the ice-bound lake, every glory of 
the winter sunset. All the good impulses 
I had ever stifled were quickened to life 
by the thought of her. Amid the day’s 
perplexities I started sometimes, thinking 
I heard her voice, her girlish laughter, or 
saw her again coming toward me down 
the stairs, or holding against the light 
her fan with its golden butterflies. I 
really knew so little of her; I could asso- 
ciate her with no home, only with that 
last fling cf the autumn upon the lake, 
the snow-driven woodland, that twilight 
hour at the organ in the chapel, those 
stolen nioments at the Armstrongs’. I re- 
sented the pressure of the hour’s affairs, 
and chafed at the necessity for talking 
of my perplexities with the good friends 
who were there to help. I wished to be 
alone, to yield to the swect mood that the 
thought of her brought me. The doubt 
that crept through my mind as to any 
possibility of connivance between her and 
Pickering was as vague and fleeting as 
the shadow of a swallow’s wing on a 
sunny meadow. 

“You don’t intend fighting the fact of 
your absence, do you?” demanded Larry, 
after a long silence. 

“Of course not!” I replied fiercely. 
“Pickering was right on my heels, and 
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my absence was known to his men here. 
And it would not be square to my grand- 
father,—who never harmed a flea, may 
his blessed soul rest in peace!—to lie 
about it. They might nail me for perjury 
besides.” 

“Then the quicker we get ready for a 
siege the better. As I understand your 
attitude, you don’t intend to move out 
until you’ve found where the siller’s hid- 
den. Being a gallant gentleman and of a 
forgiving nature, you want to be sure 
that the lady who is now entitled to it 
gets all there is coming to her, and as you 
don’t trust the executor any further than 
a true Irishman trusts a British prime 
minister’s promise, you’re going to stand 
by to watch the bullion counted. Is that 
a correct analysis of your intentions?” 

“That’s as near one of my ideas as 
you’re likely to get.” 

“Spoken like a man of spirit. And now 
we’d better stock up at once, in case we 
should be shut off from our source of 
supplies. This is a lonely place here; 
even the school is a remote neighbor. Bet- 
ter let Bates raid the village shops to- 
morrow. [ve tried being hungry, and I 
don’t care to repeat the experience.” 

“I can’t imagine, I really can’t be- 
lieve,” \began the chaplain, “that Miss 
Devereux will want to be brought into 
this estate mattcr in any way. In fact, I 
have heard Sister Thercsa say as much. 
I suppose there’s no way of preventing 
a man from lIcaving his property to a 
young woman who has no claim on him, 
—who docsn’t want anything from him.” 

“Bah, these women! People don’t 
throw legacies to the hirds these days. 
Of course she’ll take it,” observed Larry. 

Then his cyes widened and met. mine in 
a gaze that reflected the mystification and 
wonder that struck both of us. Stoddard 
turned suddenly from the fire, into which 
he had been gazing, exclaiming: 

“What’s that? There’s some one up 
stairs |” 

Larry was already running toward the 
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hall, and I heard him springing up the 
steps like a cat, while Stoddard and I 
followed. 

‘“Where’s Bates?” demanded the chap- 
lain. 

“ll thank you for the answer,” I re- 
plied. 

Larry stood at the top of the stairease, 
holding a candle at arm’s length in front 
of him, staring about. 

We could hear quite distinctly some 
one walking down a stairway ; the sounds 
were unmistakable, just as I had heard 
them on two previous occasions, without 
ever being able to trace their source. 

The noise ceased suddenly, leaving us 
with no hint of its whereabouts. 

I went directly to the rear of the house 

‘and found Bates putting the dishes away 
in the pantry. 

“Where have you been?” I demanded. 

“Here, sir; I have been clearing up 
the dinner things, Mr. Glenarm. Is there 
anything the matter, sir?” 

“Nothing.” 

I joined the others in the library. 


THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES 


“Why didn’t you tell me this feudal 
imitation was haunted?” asked Larry in 
a grieved tone. “I’m increasingly glad I 
came. How often does it walk?” 

“This is the third time,” I admitted. 
“It’s the wind in the tower probably ; the 
wind plays queer pranks sometimes.” 

“You'll have to do better than that, 
Glenarm,” laughed Stoddard. “It’s as 


-still outside as a country graveyard.” 


“Only the slaugh sidhe, the people of 
the faery hills, the cheerfulest ghosts in 
the world,” said Larry. “You literal 
Saxons can’t grasp the idea, of course.” 

But there was substance enough in our 
dangers without pursuing shadows. Cer- 
tain things were planned that night. We 
determined to exercise every precaution 
to prevent a surprise from without, and 
we resolved upon a new and systematic 
sounding of walls and floors, taking our 
clue from the efforts made by Morgan 
and his ally to find hiding-places by this 
process. Pickering would undoubtedly 
arrive shortly, and we wished to antici- 
pate his movements as far as possible. 


(To be continued) 


AH, FRIEND OF ME 
By Grace Goodale 


H, friend of me, I know not why I turn 
To you in every stress of toil or pain. 
I only know that somehow I can gain 
Quiet and courage from those sombre eyes, 
That in your silent presence I can learn 
To meet, less shaken, my allotted fate, 
More steadily to lift and bear the weight 
That hopelessly upon my spirit lies. 


Ah, friend of me, I wish that I might give 

Some half return, some hint of joy or peace! 

But who shall reach your need, who make. to cease 

The deep world-pain that claimed you from your birth, 
Who break the solitude in which you live? 

Not mine such power; a helpless human touch 

Of loving faith—I can not count it much— 

Yet take it, friend, and judge you of its worth. 


THE FINEST TENEMENT HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
First Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street, New York City 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SUNSHINE 


HOW THE MODEL TENEMENT HOUSE WINS ITS VICTORIES IN THE 
BATTLE OF THE SLUMS 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


HAT the Salvation Army lodg- 
Wire houses are to the homeless, 

model tenements are to the homes 
of the slum. The battle against disease, 
filth and vice is waged in both with the 
sword of ventilation and the buckler of 
cleanliness — weapons sadly blunted and 
dented in the old lodging houses and tene- 
ments. Important as the improved lodg- 
ing houses have proved themselves, how- 
ever, they are far surpassed in importance 
by the new model tenements. For, as 
Cardinal Manning has tersely remarked, 
“Domestic life creates a nation.” The 
lodging house deals only with the present 
generation; the tenement carries with it 
the potentiality of the next. “Catch the 
kids and train ’em up in the way they 


should go; nine-tenths of the old folks are 
beyond redemption,” says Robert Hunter, 
chairman of the New York State Child 
Labor Commission. Model tenements 
catch both — but by far the most far- 
reaching effect is the uplift of the child. 
Dark, filthy and malodorous in spite of 
the constant endeavor of a corps of sev- 
eral hundred tenement house inspectors in 
New York City and reams of beneficent 
legislation at Albany, the old tenement is 
the breeding ground of all moral, political 
and social rottenness. For laws, however 
tightly phrased, are evaded, and inspect- 
ors, however zealous their chiefs, fail to 
see many things. The typical “regularly 
inspected” tenement of New York is five 
or six stories high. From the outside, 
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as things go now, it is often a fairly re- 
spectable-looking building — from the 
windows and fire-escapes of which each 
family of these modern cliff-dwellers per- 
petually displays such of its goods and 
chattels as need airing. The windows are 
also the points of vantage for observing 
the happenings in the arena of the street 
below—that is, if the family is prosperous 
enough to afford a window. Or it may be 
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Into this canyon of the tenements the sun 
penetrates once a day, at noon: but by 
means of “absent treatment”? the tenement 
dweller never doubts the existence of the 
sun, for what is lacking in light is com- 
pensated by heat in summer. In the back- 
yard, that is, providing the tenement 
boasts of that luxury, all manner of de- 
bris and garbage is collected, and this 
yard, with the aid of the surrounding 


A WELL-LIGHTED BED ROOM OF A TWO-ROOM APARTMENT 


that the family window looks out on a 
vista of drying clothes hanging on the 
network of lines in the rear. Too often 
neither outlook exists and the room is win- 
dowless, depending for ventilation, it may 
be, on an air-shaft, into which twenty or 
more similar rooms pay tribute. 

This tenement, close to the sidewalk of a 
very narrow strect, fronts one exactly like 
it, making what is little more than a glori- 
fied air-shaft through which the noise, dust 
and odors of the street vent themselves. 


buildings, forms an air-shaft which is a 
fairly accurate mean proportional between 
the street-shaft and the regular interior 
shaft. 

Entering the hall of the tenement, one 
is greeted by an effusive effluvium com- 
posed of the cooking peculiar to a dozen 
races, old clothes and rubbish of various 
degrees of filth and decay accumulated in 
strata which, excavated by the expert 
archeologist, would readily tell the life 
history of that particular dwelling. Chil- 
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dren swarm the halls, which are dark and 
accidentally ventilated, if at all. Children 
overflow into the streets, the only play- 
ground many of them have ever known. 
Children throng the two or three rooms in 
which the typical slum family lives and 
moves and has its being. Children every- 
where, children growing up with the re- 
morseless law of heredity and environment 
playing a réle horrible in extent and ef- 
fect. 
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“You can hunt all over without finding 
anything like ’em,” said a tenant re- 
cently to the rent collector in one of the 
big model tenements in New York. “You 
couldn’t wish for nicer rooms.” She was 
quite right; she was speaking of the finest 
tenement house in the world. That may 
seem like a pretty broad statement, but 
until the Phipps foundation of a million 
dollars improves on the ideas and work- 
manship of the great block of tenements 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH THE KITCHEN AND LIVING ROOM OF A TWO-ROOM APARTMENT 


But it is not the story of the old tene- 
ment I would tell, of the enervation and 
deterioration of the wife and husband, of 
the emaciation and degeneration of the 
child, of the making and piling up of 
human wreckage in an existence where 
only the animal instincts find recognition 
and not even these satisfaction. Mine is 
the story of the reversion of the heredita- 
ment of sunshine to the tenement of dark- 
ness, of the restoration of the ancient 


rights of light and air. 


on First Avenue and East Sixty-fourth 
Street, they will be unrivaled even in Lon- 
don and Paris, the homes of the model 
tenement movement. 

In telling the story of these tenements 
in contrast with the old, the main diffi- 
culty is to curb the superlatives that come 
fast-crowding to the point of one’s pen. 
One may easily out-Riis Riis in the ex- 
travagance of his condemnation of the old 
and praise for the new. Two features 
especially strike the investigator forcibly 
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—the remarkably low rate of rentals and 
the extraordinary value given for the 
money. 

Noise is one of the prime conditions of 
life in the old tenement, where a half-dozen 
families live on a floor and the dark and 
foul-aired hallways are the playrooms of 
uncountable children, and the scenes of 
eternal family feuds between all the na- 
tionalities that New York is heir to, where 
children, therefore, grow up in an atmos- 
phere of never-ceasing contention and 
malice prepense and postpense. Not so is 
the model tenement. “I kin keep mesilf 
to mesilf an’ ain’t obliged to quarrel wid 
nobody,” said one of the ex-feudists after 
a month’s residence in her new quarters. 
“‘An’ Pat takes a shower bath ivery morn- 
in’ iv ’is loif, an’ he niver did such a thing 
at all, at all, in the ould place where we 
useter kape the ashes in the bath tub fer 
the baby ter play on; sure we did.” 

These model tenements are six stories 
high, of brick, and, from an architectural 
standpoint, striking buildings. Designed, 
when completed, to occupy an entire city 
block, as they now stand they cover prac- 
tically two-thirds of one. They are con- 
structed in sections, two street numbers to 
the section, which has one street entrance. 
In the vestibule one is greeted by sixty 
shining letter boxes, thirty on each side, 
showing the exact number of families in 
the section. _In each section are two stair- 
ways, front and back, and on each landing 
of the stairways five doors open into suites 
of two, three, or four rooms. The hall- 
ways are wide and airy—in fact, “airy” 
and “sunshiny” are words so pat to the 
description of the model tenement that one 
can scarcely iterate them forcibly enough 
after a proper acquaintance with the dark 
and germ-brecding tenements of the 
slums. The iron railings, the fireproof 
walls and the white stone steps of the 
stairways are immaculate and the halls are 
breezy in summer and heated in winter. 

Each section is separated from_ its 
neighbor by a wide alley or “street court” 
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several fect in width, and in the center of 
cach section is a large central court, no 
“shake-your-hand” air-shaft, but a real 
courtyard about thirty feet by twenty. 
Every suite of rooms in the section has a 
window opening on the street or on this 
court and another in direct line with it 
opening on the street court. There are 
ten of these sections now erected on this 
block, and others are now nearing com- 
pletion to fill it out on the Sixty-fifth 
Street side. Over a thousand families can 
then be accommodated in the hugh quad- 
rangle of buildings, provision being made 
already for six hundred and twenty-cight. 
But to fully appreciate the value re- 
ceived by these tenants let me describe 
what each of these six hundred two-, 
three-, and four-roomed apartments offers. 
In the first place, the apartment is fire- 
proof in construction throughout, and 
thus it is absolutely impossible that in it 
there should ever be a repetition of the 
tenement-house disasters with which New 
York is almost daily cursed. Such, for in- 
stance, was the Allen Street tenement- 
house fire a few months ago, in which 
eleven lives were lost and which resulted 
indirectly in the resignation of the tene- 
ment-house commissioner several weeks 
later. The partitions between dwellings 
are deadened for the benefit of those who 
do not wish to be “obliged to quarrel with 
nobody.” In winter each apartment is 
heated by steam, and all the year around 
has hot water from the central engine- 
room. There are two porcelain tubs, a 
large sink and drain board and a private 
toilet, well ventilated, in every apartment. 
A large dresser with shelves, closets, 
drawers, and plastered hanging closets, 
instead of wooden wardrobes, are found in 
all suites alike, while the four-room suites 
have in addition a private hall and a pri- 
vate bath. In all the kitchens are gas 
ranges, and the average bills of all ten- 
ants for light and fuel are found to be 
somewhat under three dollars a month, 
which careful collection of statistics has 


KITCHEN AND BED ROOM OF THREE-ROOM APARTMENT IN THE FINEST TENEMENT HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


proved to be well under the average ex- 
penditure for oil and coal of the tenement- 
house family of the old regime. Free 
shower and tub baths are found on the 
ground floor of each building. In the 
basement are set tubs to which hot and 
cold water are supplied and steam-heated 
drying chambers. Each occupant has also 


a storage room in the basement. A dust 
chute on every floor is among the minor 
conveniences, allowing the quick disposal 
of dust without carrying it downstairs. 
There are, of course, no ashes to be dis- 
posed of. Two dumb-waiters are provided 
in each section for “the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker.” 


TYPICAL BACK YARD OF EAST SIDE TENEMENT 


Littered with every imaginable sort of rubbish, this, with the dark and filthy halls and the streets, hot and dusty, is the 
playground of the child of the tenement 
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A TYPICAL BED ROOM 
In the East Side Tenement House Section 


By far the most remarkable feature, 
however, is the rate of rent for these 
apartments. The two-room suites, consist- 
ing of a kitchen, dining-room and a bed- 
room, rent for from $2.25 to $2.65 a 
week ; $3.15, to $3.75 will hire a three- 
room suite, adding a living room, which is 
convertible into a bedroom, and ‘$4.30 to 
$5.00 a week pays for a four-room suite, 
including a private bath.’ “By long and 
painstaking collection of statistics it has 
been demonstrated that these rates are. 
only slightly more than is paid for an 
average bare rental of the same space in 
an old tenement, and much less when it is 
taken into account that steam heat and 
hot water remove the item of fuel from the 
living expenses and that the other neces- 
sary luxuries reduce the cost of living. 
And, after all, the great desideratum is 
the air and sunshine, the clean, wholesome 
atmosphere in place of dark, stuffy rooms, 
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and the cheery and encouraging surround- 
ings that inspire new hope aad vigor in 
the breast of the man who, to escape the 
cheerless and discouraging aspect of his. 
slum home, spent his nights and his sav- 
ings in a gaudily-lighted corner saloon. 
A good deal of speculative building has 
been going on recently in the neighbor- 
hood of the model tenements. Owners have 
vied with each other in offering induce- 
ments to fill their houses, such, for in- 
stance, as a month’s rent free, more mir- 
rors and a greater attempt at interior 
decoration than is found in an ordinary 
tenement. But in no case have they of- 
fered larger or lighter rooms than the 
model tenement. One tenant who was 
tempted away last winter sent a woman 
to the caretaker of the model tenement 
three days later to tell her how bitterly 
she regretted having changed her quar- 
ters. The only changes of tenancy worth 
mentioning are due to the exigencies of 
daily occupations taking tenants to dif- 
ferent localities, and this in spite of the 
fact that upward of a third of New 
York’s tenement population shifts its 
lodgings every year. One of the most 
important social advantages of model 
tenements is that they invariably raise the 
standard of housing accommodation in the 
neighborhood. Tenements recently erected 
in the vicinity haye distinctly~better, dis- 
positions for light and air, and some of 
the older buildings hae, been com ey 
remodeled, a5 

Quite the most ra proof, how ever, 
of the effect ‘of model tenements is con- 
tained in their vital statistics. There is, 
no race suicide in them. Among the 622 
tenants of the finest tenement-house in the 
world there were sixty-two births during 
the past year, twenty-nine boys and 
thirty-three girls. During the same 
period there were only fourteen deaths— 
spinal meningitis, 3; pneumonia, 3; tu- 
berculosis, 4; convulsions, 2; cholera in- 
fantum, 1; brain fever, 1. There were 
twenty-three cases of contagious diseases: 
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measles, 3; chickenpox, 3; whooping- 
cough, 2; scarlet fever, 4; diphtheria, 4; 
tuberculosis, 4; spinal meningitis, 3. 
Most noticeable is the entire absence of 
typhoid, that standard disease of the tene- 
ment. In another model tenement on the 
West side, with 371 tenants, there were 24 
births, 14 boys and 10 girls, and only five 
deaths. In still another model tenement 
on Avenue A, with 181 tenants, there were 
24 births, 15 boys and 9 girls; eight 
deaths, four of which were babies im- 
mediately after birth; and only six cases 
of contagious diseases, not one of which 
proved fatal. In a West-side model tene- 
ment for negroes no births or deaths were 
reported among forty-four tenants. The 
great white plague, the scourge of the 
slum, it will be seen, has met its fate at 
the hands of the model tenement. 

One of the only accusations against the 
model tenement in New York and abroad 
is the alleged fact that the buildings are 
filled by those for whom they were not 
primarily designed, and that the really 
poor workingmen are further crowded to- 
gcther in the slums by the erection of these 
buildings on former tenement sites. It is 
commonly asserted that the occupants are 
clerks and others who are saving monzy 
by the new arrangement, and that the 
movement has shot over the heads of the 
bona fide workingmen. ‘Even if it were 
true that they are full of clerks,” said Dr. 
E. R. L. Guild to me once, in describing 
the model tenements which his City and 
Suburban Homes Company has erected, 
“what of it? Very few clerks make more 
than ten or twelve dollars a week, and 
many workingmen earn half as much again 
as that. As a matter of fact, our census 
shows that the buildings are not full of 
clerks in the first place, and in the second, 
that 5114 per cent. of the tenants are 
making the lowest possible wages that 
will enable them to live in these tenements 
at all.” It has been the experience of 
model tenements in New York, as it has 
been in London, that about 25 per cent. 
of the income of tenants goes for rent. 
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A glance at the census of the occupa- 
tions of four model tenements in New 
York discloses the fact that 1,198 ten- 
ants were engaged in 188 occupations, 
ranging from 18 day laborers and 10 
scrubwomen, to an editor. There were 
bakers, barbers, blacksmiths, bartenders, 
bricklayers, butchers, butlers, cabmen, car- 
penters, cigarmakers, conductors, cooks, 
decorators, dressmakers, drivers, electri- 
cians, elevator men, engineers, firemen, 
general day workers, grocers, house work- 
ers, iron workers, laborers, laundresses, 
longshoremen, machinists, mail carriers, 
masons, mechanics, motormen, nurses, 
painters, plasterers, plumbers, policemen, 
porters, printers, salesmen, saleswomen, 
scrubwomen, seamstresses, shoemakers, 
stablemen, street cleaners, waiters, wait- 


*resses and watchmen—to name a few of 


the most common employments followed 
by tenants. Even a casual inspection of 


ANOTHER EAST SIDE BED ROOM 


Size 8x11 feet, no light or ventilation, and occupied by 
three persons 


A REAR VIEW 


This tenement is regularly inspected and is supposed to be 
of the better class 


the list is sufficient to convince one that 
the movement has not overshot-the mark. 
Those who are living below their supposed 
standards of life are the editor, three doc- 
tors, nine school teachers and a dentist, 
while as for the “clerical”. tenants, 24 
bookkeepers, 60 clerks, 9 stenographers 
and 8 typewriters are all that can by any 
possibility be included—less than 10 per 
cent. at the most liberal estimate, housed 
below what is their apparent standard .of 
living. 

_Great care is exercised in the selection 
of tenants in order to secure only those 
who will keep the apartments clean and 
will pay due regard .to the value of the 
property. As soon as an apartment is 
rented a deposit is demanded with the 
address of the proposed tenant, who is re- 
quired to give references and is looked up 
by an agent of the tenements. It is not 
sought to unearth poverty, but merely 


A LAVATORY 


Where five families in an old-style tenement obtain their 
entire water supply 


whether the tenant is acquainted with the 
natural uses of soap and water. Some- 
times they are rejected and the deposit re- 
turned if the agents finds them hopeless, 
or they may be ejected if they show an 
undue desire to dwell in the regulation 
tenement-house filth. 

Still another side to the model tenement, 
in addition to mere existence under a roof, 
is the successful work of social service 
done by the caretakers, who are all women. 
They are able to get into the homes better 
and offer the woman of the family sugges- 
tions and advice which no man-janitor 
could offer were he ever so willing. They 
have proved themselves steadier, more re- 
liable and better fitted than men for such 
a service. To keep the children off the 
streets a large playroom is provided, of 
which Miss Blanche Geary, superinten- 
dent of the “finest tenement house in the 
world,” says: “It is a great boon to the 
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children. At Christmas a party was 
given to the little ones which was a wel- 
come surprise to the tenants, who seemed 
hardly to believe that a landlord had pre- 
sented them with something for which, 
with all their good will, they could not 
claim to have paid. Boys and girls throng 
the streets at all hours, primarily because 
their tenement houses are structurally un- 
bearable—gloomy and depressing.” Not 
only have the children been benefited by 
this playroom, but recently the first dance 
for adults was given in it, and the demand 
was so great that later a series of suc- 
cessful dances took place. 

No account of model tenements would 
be complete, however, without the state- 
ment of the remarkable fact that they 
not only offer the advantages outlined, 
rent as cheaply as they do, and are run 
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as beneficently as if they were a philan- 
thropy, but that they also pay annually 
4 per cent. on the investment, as a cold 
business proposition. It is not a theory 
that is being experimented with; the expe- 
rimental stage has long since been passed. 
It is an accomplished fact. Ever since 
the tenements were built, each half-year 
2 per cent. dividends have gone regularly 
to stockholders of record. The investment 
is paradoxically a business and a philan- 
thropy at once. Thus it comes about that 
the $1,000,000 gift of Henry Phipps, the 
steel magnate, if put into operation ac- 
cording to the best plans of the City and 
Suburban Homes Company of New York, 
as it undoubtedly will be, will net $40,000 
a year—it is assured—which will be rein- 
vested in other houses, an endless chain to 
banish the slum. 


LOVE AND YOUTH 
By Edward Uffington Valentine 


F there were less of life 
And more of love! 
Less time for sadness and for strife, 
And less of pain to bear! 
But fate who watches from above 
This biding place of fears 
Governs with heavy hand the years 
And grants no lenient ear 
To him that grieves within his heart 
That love so soon is bade depart— 
If there were less of life 
And more of love! 


If time would only bless 
And not deny !— 

The passionate cry of youth were less, 
That dreams are doomed to fade, 
That summer’s rose so soon must die. 

For time would add with length 

Its worth of wisdom and its strength, 
And youth be unafraid; 

While love perfecting to the end 

Be unto age the better friend— 

If time would only bless 


And not deny! 


THE BROKEN KNIFE 


A TALE FROM THE PIKE 
By Edwin Balmer 


a AN the lance become a plough- 
( share‘and the tomahawk a har- 
row? Can the war-pony take the 
yoke and till the battle-ficlds where he 
fought? Can the Indian forget that his 
furrows scar the hunting-ground of his 
fathers and make a corn-patch of the buf- 
falo-run?” 

The Ogallala lifted his head proudly 
and defiantly. 

“The bison and the antclope are gone,” 
he continued. ‘The wheat and barley are 
come. The ages of our fathers and the 
ages before them taught us to shoot and to 
flay. Can we reap and winnow at the com- 
mand ?” 

Young Barstow and Randolph, from 
the other side of the table, stared wonder- 
ingly across at their companion. 

“White Cloud?” Barstow, the West- 
erner, asked. 

“I have taught my people to build 
granaries where the war-lodges stood,” 
the Indian went on, ignoring the question 
except as he answered the rebuke it con- 
tained. “I have brought to them the 
dwellings, the clothes, the food, the man- 
ners and the laws of the white. Can I 
bring to my tribe, from the graves of 
England and Europe, the blood and lin- 
eage of the white?” 

He stopped abruptly and though at 
mid-evening the surrounding tables in 
“the biggest restaurant on the Pike” were 
quite deserted, he drew a little closer to 
his two young comrades and spoke in a 
softer tone than before. 

‘““Have you heard,” he said, “the voices 
of the red men—the red men who are gone 
—-whisper upon the prairics and over the 
waters? You have not. For White Cloud, 


who teaches, White Cloud, the learned— 
neither can he hear those voices. But they 
sing to the Ogallala when he lays aside the 
books and the rules which the whites have 
given him; they sing to him and they 
mock and taunt him. For the red man 
who is dead knows that he has made the 
red man red for ever, and that no learn- 
ing, no training, no law and no command 
can bleach the blood in his veins.” 

Young Barstow, knowing the man be- 
fore him as the proud, taciturn leader 
who, for twenty years, had represented 
all that gave progress and all that meant 
hope for his race, gazed ineredulously: 
but the young New Yorker smiled con- 
tentedly. 

“And you answer the taunts of their 
voices?” he asked. “How do you answer 
them?” 

“How ?? 

It seemed almost to startle but not at 
all to displease the Indian that the voung 
stranger from the East fell in at once 
with his mood. 

“To-day,” the Ogallala began again, 
“To-night I am reminded how their 
taunts have been answered.” 

He hesitated a moment and scrutinized 
uncertainly the two young men_ before 
him. 

“T promised you a story,” he said slow- 
ly, as though his words hung upon the de- 
cision under formation, “and I shall tell 
you that which can answer your question. 
To you, Roger Barstow, son of my friend, 
and to you, his friend, I may tell the story 
of the broken knife—the story which no 
one has heard. 

“T am an Ogallala Sioux. With the 
Black Eagle, whose blood stirred in the 
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cup with mine made us brothers, I rode 
with Sitting Bull and fought under Rain- 
in-the-Face against Custer. You know of 
the battle, but not of what it meant to us. 
And how can you understand it? To you 
it bears the glory of brave men who 
fought to the last. To us— 

“You, in your first war, were wronged 
concerning a little thing of taxes and 
money. The English surrendered, and 
you shook hands with them and gave them 
back their swords. In your great war, no 
man of you personally was attacked. If 
there had been no war, no man could have 
told his direct, personal loss. But because 
a principle of rule was in danger you went 
to war: and when the end came, Lee’s men 
lived to feed from your cribs. Such were 
your wrongs and such your victories. And 
what were the wrongs which drove us to 
war? 

“We were crowded off, driven back and 
robbed of the forests, the mountains and 
the plains. Frem the lands where our 
fathers had hunted and thcir fathers had 
slain the buffalo, we were driven. But at 
first we were your friends. You had 
strange new things which we did not un- 
derstand; but at first we were stronger 
and you sought treatics and purchase. 
Then treaties meant our restraint and 
your protection; and then they were writ- 
ten upon the hearts of the red men, upon 
the paper which could not be torn. But 
when you became stronger and instead of 
giving, we in turn asked for rights and 
protection, the treaties you made were 
scraps of paper and brands to light the 
prairie fire. 

“You took our lands, our hunting- 
grounds, our ponies and our cattle, and 
paid for them in words which were lost 
when they were spoken. You made us fair 
promises, but no one has ever heard from 
them since. The trappers, the hunters, 
the scouts, the brave, strong men who 
kept their oaths and who, when they 
fought, needed not numbers—they were 
gone. In their place you sent us soldiers, 
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men hired to drive us back, to rob and kill 
us—men less brave, less daring than we, 
and yet who, each day, pressed us back 
and beat out the fire of our life. And 
when one of us fell, his squaw must rear 
another to take his place; but when the 
soldier fell, another stepped up from the 
rear. And some of us saw the end: some 
of us knew the hopelessness of our fight; 
but what is the legend? The devil made 
wolves from men. You made us wolves 
from men, and blamed us for snarling and 
biting. You sct your regiments like a 
pack of hounds upon our trail. And what 
was the Little Big Horn? We saw one 
hound, stronger, swifter, more cunning 
and daring than the rest, who ran ahead, 
trusting to the others to come up: but we 
turned upon him, caught him alone and 
destroyed him. ater was the Little Big 
Horn. 

“When it was all over, we poured back 
into the camp still ours, and we cricd out 
to our squaws, ‘Pitch your tepees where 
they lie. We have killed them all.’ All! It 
was complete. There was no one to take 
back a sword and no one to feed from our 
cribs. Others before had been wiped out. 
Fetterman with his men, Kidder with his, 
and others had been swept away; but 
there had never been anything like this. 
We pitched our tepees where they lay and 
we did not run to the bad lands for refuge. 
We had killed them all and they lay dead 
upon the ficld. What was like that?” 

So far the Indian had spoken rapidly 
and half defiantly in a tone of strange, 
almost primitive, rhythm and modulation, 
though he chose his words carefully; but 
when he went on, it was more slowly and 
reflectively. 

“That,” he said, “was what the Little 
Big Horn meant to the tribe; but to some 
of us who saw the white men dic, it meant 
something else also. You know, every one 
knows how the great white chief died. He 
might have escaped with Curly, the Up- 
saroka, but he stayed to die with his men. 
He was hit and his pistol was empty, and 
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then he fought on with the saber till he 
went down. Then, though it was dead, no 
one dared touch his body, and we left it 
alone in the grass. But looking toward 
the hill-top where he fell, have you over- 
looked his men? Did you look down by 
the ford? 

“It was by the ford that I found Black 
Eagle, my brother, when the fight was 
done and the sun was set. He bent over 
one who led the men that died at the ford 
and he looked into the face of a boy—a 
boy who went down with the rest, but 
whose fight was not like theirs. The 
others, when they died, could choose only 
the manner of their death; and they chose 
well. But the boy and his men chose 
death. When their company was thrown 
across their retreat and stopped us, it was 
not yet hopeless for the rest. A little de- 
lay and Reno might, yet have supported 
the attack; a little time and Benteen 
might yet have come up. But to gain 
that time, some one had to hold us back. 

“So one company stood its ground. 
The rest fell back to take what chance 
time might give them; but the sixty men, 
and the man and boy in command, looked 
for no chance—they had given theirs to 
the others. And the men went down in 
line, the officers in place in rear. They 
went down without faltering, without 
looking around, without stumbling back. 
They had determined to hold the ground 
—not as long as they could, but to hold 
the ground. The officers who took their 
orders and obeyed them, knowing what 
they meant, walked up and down sup- 
porting their little line until, when the 
line was gone, they, too, went down—in 
position. One of them, I said, was but a 
boy. 

“There was something in that,” the In- 
dian went on presently, “which was not 
like the rest. And when I came to the 
place where that stand was made, Black 
Eagle was bending over the boy. My 
brother held something in his hand, but 
he dropped the scalp beside the body on 
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the ground, and looked up and down the 
line which the boy had held to die in posi- 
tion. 

“ ‘You?’ I asked. ; 

“ ‘ST? he said; but as he turned away. 
he gazed again at the face of the boy still 
smiling bravely and defiantly from the red 
grass. It was not a thing to forget.” 

The Ogallala hesitated and sank back, 
as if his words recalled the scene very viv- 
idly to his mind; and his hearers, relaxing 
a little, patiently and silently waited for 
him to procecd. Though he had excluded, 
for the most part, a personal expression 
of the passions of his people, yet now and 
then, when civilized indifference and ra- 
cial stoicism both were swept aside, the 
warrior of thirty years before lay bared. 
But when he went on, it was as though the 
recollection of the dead upon the field of 
the Little Big Horn was scarcely the first 
movement, the mere pronouncement, in 
major chords, of his theme. 

“We were in the band of Bloody Knife 
up in the North. A score, Black Eagle 
and I with those younger and more bold, 
rode off one night to watch for the wagons 
upon the great trail to the Manitoba mis- 
sions. A party with women came; and be- 
cause most of the hostiles were far to the 
South, most of their guard had turned 
back. The soldiers were few and they 
were ambushed and surprised. They lay 
where they fell and gave us no trouble; 
but for the women we chose chances. 
With the woman he won placed on the 
pony before him, Black Eagle rode back 
to camp. 

“Next to mine in the village was the 
lodge of Black Eagle, my brother. He 
had taken no squaw and his lodge was 
empty. It was cold that night, and a 
great fire burned in welcome. 

“The woman that Black Eagle bore 
had fainted in his arms. He laid her, 
therefore, beside the fire to revive her; 
and as we looked down, we saw a young 
girl, graceful and strong, with her eyes 
closed and her thick black hair falling 
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about her face. I saw she was helpless 
and nothing to alarm. But when the 
Black Eagle looked, he started back. I 
stood between her and the fire, so that 
shadow as well as light fell over her. 
Black Eagle grasped my shoulder. 

“Look? he said, pointing down. 
‘Look! Do you see it?’ 

“ “What? I asked. 

“The shadow fell deeper and moved 
across her face as Black Eagle’s fingers 
bore into my arm. 

‘Look ? he said again. ‘Does the face 
have the spirit of the young white chief ?? 

“I turned to my brother, for I did not 
understand. He was staring down with 
eyes wide open as a man looks the harder 
at that which is near, to see that far away. 

“““The face of the young white chief,’ 
he said, ‘of the boy who did not run. 
Look! His face is before mine and his 
spirit rises to me from the ground. Is not 
that his face and spirit? What does it 
mean?” 

“The fire burned lower and the shadows 
fell deeper still. Then, as I gazed down, 
I saw again the face of the boy who lay 
where the grass was red beside the Little 
Big Horn. The hair, black and wet, clung 
to the head like his, and the white face in 
all its features was his. It was the face of 
the boy until, as the fire blazed higher, 
the face softened like wax before the sun, 
and a woman lay before us. 

“Melting snow in his hands, Black 
Eagle dashed it into her face. She lay 
quiet no longer; but, as the rabbit looks 
at the adder, she opened her eyes and 
gazed at him. She understood ; yet, as her 
hand went under her cloak, she smiled 
bravely and defied him with her eyes. She 
threw aside her cloak and the point of the 
knife, which she held in her hand, was 
turned against her heart. Black Eagle, 
too, understood, for he drew back: but 
one standing near her head stunned her 
with his foot. The knife fell from her 
‘hand and Black Eagle, taking her in his 
arms, carried her into his lodge. 
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“He laid her down within and half drew 
the hides at the door; but again the 
shadows fell upon her face and he stopped 
and stared down. Then, though the band 
wondered and laughed, he laid her knife 
in her hand and walked out. From his 
saddle he tore his lariat, and lacing to- 
gether the hides at the door of his tepee, 
he knotted the end of the rope and threw 
it within. It was cold that night, In their 
lodges the others shivered, but the Black 
Eagle slept in the snow before the teth- 
ered tepee.” 

The old Indian paused to light his pipe 
and for a moment smoked in silence. 

“He was the son of a chief and his 
ponies and cattle were many. The In- 
dian girls of the village called him hand- 
some and brave and strong; yet he heard 
them not, nor entered their tepees. Each 
night he bound his own with the lariat and 
threw the knot inside. Each night he 
slept in the snow. The others jeered him. 
‘He has married a squaw with a tethered 
tepee,’ they said. Yet, as the wife and not 
the wife of the Black Eagle, they respect- 
ed her. The months went past and she 
learned from the others as the others 
learned from her. But the words she 
spoke were only to the women and chil- 
dren. Still, when the Black Eagle drew 
near, the point of her knife moved toward 
her heart. Still she slept with the cord of 
the tethered tepee in her hand. 

“Then suddenly, swooping down from 
the North, a band of white men raided 
our camp. They were fifty and we not a 
score, for many of our hunters were out. 
Yet at the end, where Black Eagle de- 
fended his tepee, we stood and would have 
held them back had we fought with them 
alone. But, as they pressed us hand to 
hand and Black Eagle struck them down, 
the woman he guarded within his tepce 
slashed the lariat and cut him down with 
her knife. The white men swept over him, 
and she threw herself into their arms. 
They were not soldiers, hunters or even 
herders, but the worst of the deserters 
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and the scum of the border; but they were 
white and she rode away with them. 

“Then with his head bleeding and 
stunned from her knife, through the dark 
the Black Eagle rode after them. Alone 
he caught up with them as they camped 
carelessly and off their watch—and he 
stole her away in time. They had bound 
her hands and gagged her! but, as they 
gambled for her, Black Eagle stole in and 
took her away in time. And though wet 
with his blood which flowed over her, that 
night she did not faint in his arms as 
they rode. He laid her down in his tepee; 
he cut the ropes from her hands and tore 
the gag from her mouth; he stepped back, 
but she rose and clung to him. He tried 
to put her away, and weak with his 
wounds, he staggered from his lodge: but 
before the whole band she ran to him. 
And she spoke softly and gently in the 
Sioux words she had learned from our 
women and children. 

“ ‘Look,’ she said. ‘Look. Am I white 
now? Am I longer white? Does not your 
blood make me red?” 

“The ends of the lariat, which had 
bound the tethered rope, whipped in the 
wind at her feet. ‘And look,’ she said 
again, ‘the lariat which has kept us apart 
is cut; and the knife’-—driving the blade 
into the ground she stepped upon the 
handle—‘Come! The knife is broken? 
And she held out her arms to him.” 

The Indian ceased speaking, and _ re- 
lighting his pipe, he puffed silently. He 
fell into a meditation strangely melan- 
choly and reserved, so that young Ran- 
dolph, as he spoke, scemed to be address- 
ing himself rather than the other. 

“The red may not become white,” he 
said, “but the white red. Is that the an- 
swer?” 

Before the Ogallala could reply young 
Barstow leaned forward quickly. 

“©The lariat is cut and the knife is 
broken’? he demanded ineredulously. 
“<The lariat is cut and the knife is bro- 
ken’ ?” he challenged. “You have scen it? 
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Is that what it means? Is that the story? 
But why—” 

He broke off and gazed at the other 
with puzzled inquiry. The lines upon the 
Indian’s face deepencd and a darker 
shadow seemed to fall over his features. 

“Have you seen it too?” he asked. He 
seemed perplexed and a little taken aback 
as Barstow, for answer, leaned over and, 
picking up a newspaper from the next 
table, turned rapidly to the “personal” 
columns in the rear. 

“Here it is,’ he said. ‘ ‘The lariat is 
cut and the knife is broken’,” he read. 

Young Randolph snatched up the pa- 
per and satisfying himself, also gazed 
wonderingly across at the Indian. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“No. Not well. Could I not tell the 
story as a white man would tell it? Must 
it end—as the tale of the red man should, 
perhaps—but unsatisfactorily? I would 
have drawn the hides at the door of the 
lodge and Icft them together, but I could 
—I can not. Perhaps the Black Eagle 
was mad that morning, or perhaps he 
knew how soon his blood, which made her 
red, would be washed away and leave her 
white again: for he did not go to her, but 
stumbled away, till he rode upon the pony 
which never came back.” 

“You mean?” 

“They say that he found his way toa 
post and went on to the mission schools of 
the North. At one of them they tell of a 
red man who asked to be made white; who 
asked to be prepared to meet his wife. 
For a long time he hoped and worked; he 
worked so hard that in all but color he 
became white. But, at last, as he gained 
knowledge, he came to understand—and 
he died.” 

“He died? 
what?” 

“That he lived for the impossible—the 
immoral, if you would have it that way.” 
The Ogallala looked up quickly, and, as 
he spoke, held his head proudly. “TI, too, 
am an Indian, and have been made to un- 
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derstand. He made of himself what he 
could; but is it not better for her—for 
himself even—that he is dead? Do you 
say that men are proud of far-off Indian 
ancestry and boast of our blood in their 
veins? But what do you know of the first 
children? What have you seen of them— 
the poor, wretched half-breeds of the bor- 
der? Is it well with them?” 

Randolph, as he sank back, colored 
slightly, but young Barstow pointed 
again to the newspaper. 

“The woman,” he insisted. “What does 
this mean? Is this a memorial?” 

The Indian’s head was bent over his 
chest. 

“No,” he said. “No. It is said that she 
learned how he felt as he died. It is said 
that she has not believed him dead. She 
has been trying to find one whom she has 
mistaken for him. She may have traced 
that one here. Look. Every one meets 
here.” 

The carly evening had passed; and dis- 
missed from the shows and entertainments 
along the Pike, people of all sorts and 
all stations, laughing and talking merrily, 
thronged the great restaurant. From the 
“Galveston Flood,” at one end of the 
Pike: from the “Tyrolean Alps,” at the 
other: from “Mysterious Asia,” from 
“Fair Japan,” and even from the “Boer 
War” and the “Philippine Village,” upon 
the far side of the grounds, they poured 
in. Black men, vellow men, brown men, 
and red men, mingled with the white: and 
in the crowd a railroad president from 
New York, an Arab Sheik and a sergeant 
from the Philippine native constabulary 
talked together sociably and alike. It 
seemed, as the Indian had said, that every 
one was meeting upon that spot in St. 
Louis. But young Barstow and Ran- 
dolph, as they gazed upon the gay, mov- 
ing colors of the strange throng, seemed 
to be paying little attention. As if there 
was something incomplete or withheld in 
their story, they looked over at their com- 
panion questioningly. But he, not notic- 
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intentness the crowds passing in and out 
the wide doorway. 

Finally the Westerner, motioning the 
waiter to refill the glasses, raised his own 
slightly. 

“To her,” he said; “to her and the 
broken knife.” 

The three drank together, and then 
young Randolph lifted his glass. 

“To him,” he said. “To the Black 
Eagle who took no advantage of the 
broken knife.” 

The Westerner raised his glass again, 
but the Ogallala pushed the liquor from 
him. 

“No more,” he said, a little impa- 
tiently. ‘It is the curse of my race.” 

The others hesitated but put down their 
wine untasted. The Indian was absorbed 
already in his scrutiny of the room. Sud- 
denly he started back and, though his 
hands tightly clasping his chair betrayed 
emotion, his face showed none. 

A few Ogallalas and other Sioux from 
Cummins’ encampment sat near the door; 
and at first the Indian’s companions 
thought that his gaze was fixed upon his 
tribesmen. Then, as they watched, they 
saw nearer and a little to one side, a 
woman. The features of her face were 
full and regular, and the silver begin- 
ning to soften the brilliant black of her 
hair seemed to indicate care and responsi- 
bility rather than years. Followed by 
the Indian woman attending her, she 
stepped to the group of Sioux near the 
door and spoke with them; then turning 
slowly she scanned the great room. 

Attracted by a strange cagerness in 
her manner, Barstow watched her curious- 
ly, but Randolph turned to the Indian at 
his side. White Cloud, as if fascinated, 
stared at the woman, as her gaze swept 
from the other side of the room. For an 
instant his eyes brightened and his lips 
parted, sucking in the breath hurriedly. 
Then painfully, and with an effort, he 
bent his head. When he looked up once 
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more his eyes were dull, impassive as be- 
fore, and his lips pressed together tightly. 
He half raised his eyes as if he would look 
at the woman again, then, burying his 
face in his hands, he threw himself over 
the table. From the Indian’s head the 
long black hair was swept back, disclosing 
a broad white mark, running from the 
crown almost to the temple. The East- 
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erner rose so that, as he stood, he shut 
from view the form lying across the table. 

“Let us drink,” he said, “to the Black 
Eagle—to him who takes no advantage 
of the broken knife, though she, herself, 
has come to tell him again that it is 
broken. No,” he added warningly. “Do 
not disturb him. The Ogallala does not 
drink to himself.” 
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By Florence Earle Coates 
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GM ID ferns and mosses brown, 

, From the little mountain-town, 

i Through the driving rain they bore him, 
ij Kearsarge frowning down: 


; Onward bore him, wrapped from sight 
2 Under palms and blossoms white,— 


While the grieving hearts of thousands 
Followed through the night,— 


To that grave, love-sanctified, 
Where, in the full summer-tide, 

Low they laid him, who had cherished 
Sympathies world-wide. 


Honored grave! Yet Azrael’s dart 
Only slays the mortal part, 

And they die not who have written 
On the human heart. 


Sad Roumania, far Peking, 
East with West, his praise to sing 

Who deemed justice more than power, 
Hither tribute bring; 


And the mother-land who bore— 
She whom most he labored for, 

Bows her head in sorrow, knowing 
He returns no more. 


Fame has crowned her own again, 


Writing with illumined pen, 


Lincoln’s friend, who loved and truly 
Served his fellow-men. 
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By George Randolph Caster 


, | "HE tantalizing stream on the other 
side of the hedge seemed, to the hot 
and tired young man, to lead the way 

straight into the heart of Paradise itself. 

Six weary miles of white highway, waver- 

ing with heat and misty with hovering 

dust clouds, still lay between himself and 
the railroad that would whisk him away 
to the city. Behind him, conquered at 
fatiguing cost, were six more miles, 
stretching back to the village where not 
even a team could be hired on Sunday. 

Rather than spend the day in that dismal 

abode of Puritanism he had fled on foot, 

his business done, and this little creek, 
mocking, alluring, irresistible, was the 
only cheerful thing on which his eyes had 
rested in that whole stifling journey. 

Even this had a drawback. He glanced 
up again, with a puzzled frown, at the 
queer sign glaring down at him from the 
hedge. It was the third one of the sort in 
the past quarter of a mile: 
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Are warned from these premises 
under penalty of the law. 
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He turned away impatiently. Dust, 
dust, dust! He could feel it pasty on his 
tongue, gritty on his lips, grimy on his 
face. It had stiffened his hair, clogged 
his nostrils, sifted through his clothing, 
settled into his shoes. It was everywhere 
and all-pervading. 


The forbidden creck, in the very re- — 


finement of derision, suddenly bubbled into 
a bar of clinking song—a perfcct ecstasy 
of crystal notes—then as suddenly dicd 
down, babbling and gurgling, and flowed 
smoothly on, whispering and murmuring 
to itself of the delights to come in the 


heart of the cool woods. Just here, with a 
swift sweep between mossy, curved banks, 
the stream turned its back to him and hur- 
ried away among the trees with a coy in- 
vitation that was well-nigh maddening. 
He remembered just such a creek as that 
where, as a boy, he had used to go with his 
companions after school. 

How delightful those boyish swims had 
been! In fancy he could still feel the chill 
shock as he had plunged in, the sharp 
catching of his breath, the resounding 
splash, the shower of icy drops, the soft 
yielding of the water—then the delicious 
buoyancy that had pervaded his limbs. 
He wondered, with a whimsical smile, how 
long he could “stay under,” and if he 
could hold his eyes open while he dived, 
and if he could still swim “dog fashion” 
and back-handed on his back, and if he 
could float and tread water and “turtle.” 

How cool and shady and restful it 
looked in there! Just before the creek 
turned behind a clump of dogwood, a 
patch of sunlight lay on it, shooting down 
through the misty twilight of broad oak 
trees, and the surface of the water dim- 
pled and glinted and laughed and flirted 
at him, before it slipped away into leaf- 
dimmed sylvan solitudes, in a way that 
was not to be longer resisted. He gave 
one more glance of distaste at the white 
hot road and gave up the struggle. 

“Here goes the ‘especial man,’” he 
said, looking up at the sign in smiling de- 
fiance, and forced his way through the 
hedge. 

What a coquettish little stream that 
was! It leaped merrily down tiny, boulder- 
strewn inclines, to show him how light- 
hearted and care-free it could be; it flowed 
sedately between narrow banks of turf to 
display its perfect propriety ; it coyly hid 
behind walls of graceful, slender willows: 
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it danced impudently into the open and 
dashed across clear spaces in frantic haste 
to escape him; it spread out, clear and 
limpid, upon little bars of golden sand, 
pretending to frankly reveal its pure, in- 
most depths; then raced on again, ever 
beckoning, ever enticing, ever cajoling, 
until at last it plunged straight at a wall 
of dense, tangled underbrush, and, with a 
vixenish gurgle of delight at its own 
blandishing duplicity, vanished under- 
neath the low sweeping mass of leaves 
without even so much as a good-by! 

The pursuer was not to be daunted. 
Doggedly he fought his way around and 
through the swampy underbrush and 
presently stood blinking his delighted 
eyes in a little natural clearing that was 
a glorious climax to all the tantalizing 
coquetry of the creek. Encircled by 
drooping, long-leaved willows that were 
themselves enringed by stately trees, lay 
a broad, deep pool, clear as crystal, one 
side carpeted with velvety turf and 
screened with lcafy draperies, and the 
whole canopied by the smiling blue sky. 
With a cry of pleasure the young man 
hastily threw off his clothing, and, as he 
undressed, a school-boy taunt whimsically 
recurred to him. a, 

“Last one in ’s a nigger!” he shouted 
ta the squirrel that he caught peering at 
him from the far side of a limb, and 
plunged into the pool. 

Ore by one he gleefully tricd all the old 
boyish tricks until at last, tiring of them, 
he lay floating peacefully on his back, 
looking up at the sky and covering the 
entire visible surface of it with air castles, 
as young men will. There was no dusty 
road, no broiling hot sun, no six miles of 
weary distance yet to cover. 

There was a rustle and a patter among 
the trees. Two dogs came bounding to 
the edge of the water and barked at the 
bather in friendly fashion. They were 
bouncing big St. Bernards, but scarcely 
more than puppies, and they capered and 
danced in awkward delight when he 
splashed water at them. As a further evi- 
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dence of their friendly feeling they sud- 
denly pounced upon his clothing. 

“Hey there!” cried the bather, and 
scrambled out to rescue his apparel. It 
was kind of him, the dogs thought, to take 
so much interest in the game, and, not to 
be outdone in heartiness, they scampered 
off through the woods, taking the clothes 
with them. All they left behind was his 
hat, his shoes and one sock, his collar and 
cuffs and tie. He threw sticks and stones 
after them and had started to chase them 
when a new and dreadful sound smote on 
his ear. It was the voices of women! 

There was but onc safe hiding-place— 
the pool. With rare presence of mind he 
conccaled the pathetic remnant of his be- 
longings and plunged just in time, diving 
under a clump of low-hanging willows 
where a friendly root gave support to his 
arms and breast. 

Two elderly ladies of severe and for- 
bidding aspect came slowly within his 
range of vision. Once was tall and thin and 
the other was short and thin, while both 
wore plain, skimp, black gowns and had 
their hair parted in the center and 
smoothed down flatly over their ears. 
They were silent with some vexed and 
weighty problem as they drew near, but, 
as they came just opposite to him, the 
taller of the two suddenly burst out with: 

“Men, men, men! Nothing but men, 
morning, noon and night. Please explain, 
Sister Ann! Where did Adnah, during my 
brief absence, get her sudden curiosity 
about the despicable sex?” 

“It was the recent visit of Doctor 
Laura Phelps, Sister Sarah,” meckly re- 
plied the smaller woman. “She lost a 
magazine while here and Adnah found it. 
The publication contained several love 
stories, so-called, an illustrated article on 
‘Young Captains of Industry’ and an- 
other on ‘Handsome Young Men of the 
Stage.’ I burned the pernicious thing as 
soon as it came into my hands, but, alas, 
the damage had been done!” 

“Damage, indeed, Sister Ann!” snapped 
the other. “Since the age of five, poor 
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Sister Jane’s orphan has never been per- 
mitted to sec a man. Big country girls 
have even been hired to do our farm work. 
and this, this is the end of fourteen years 
of self-sacrificing care!” 

The young man in the pool cautiously 
ducked his head under the water. A mos- 
quito had settled back of his ear and was 
driving him mad. 

“Dreadful!’ moaned SisterAnn. “Ad- 
nah goes about sighing all the day, and 
looks over-long in the mirror, and takes 
unseemly pains with her dressing, and 
does up her hair with flowers, and has 
feverishly pink cheeks, and likes to sit in 
a corner and brood, and takes long walks 
by herself, and especially, especially, 
seems fond of moonlight!” 

A snake slid down off the bushes into 
the water near the young man and he 
“wanted out,” but he stayed. 

“Moonlight!” sniffed Sarah. ‘“Moon- 
light!’ There is no language to express 
the disdain with which she spoke this word 
of philandering and frivolity. 

“Moonlight is very pretty,” ventured 
the other. “I rather like it myself.” 

“At your time of life!” retorted Sister 
Sarah. ‘You are too sentimental, Sister 
Ann, as well as too careless.” 

Thank Heaven they were going! The 
young man waited until their voices died 
in the distance, then crept cautiously to 
the bank. He had to find those dogs, and 
in a hurry. He had just seated himself to 
put on his shoes for the search, when he 
again heard the voices of women and once 
more plunged into the pool, like a monster 
yellow frog, as he reflected he must seem 
to the squirrel in the tree. 

“But, Aunt Matilda, how do you 
know?” he heard as he came up under the 
willows. This new voice, sweet and limpid, 
belonged to a girl of such striking ap- 
pearance that the young man was on the 
point of forgetting his dilemma—until 
that infernal mosquito settled down back 
of his ear again! 

“My dear Adnah,” said a jerky little 
voice in answer, “your aunts, remember, 
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were all young once, and considered great 
beauties in their day.” There was a world 
of gentle pride in Aunt Matilda’s voice as 
she said this, and it sounded so well that 
she said it over again. “Great beauties in 
their day! In consequence they all had 
their experiences with men, and know that 
there is not one to be trusted. Not one, my 
child, not one! Believe your aunts.” 

“It scems impossible, aunty,” declared 
the soft voice of Adnah. “Why, in that 
magazine were the pictures of some of the 
most noble-looking creatures—” 

“Tut, tut, child, those are the very 
worst kind,” hastily interrupted Aunt Ma- 
tilda. “The more handsome they are, the 
more dangerous. Since you remain so in- 
credulous, however, I suppose I shall have 
to tell you what we know about them.” 

The young man in the pool felt his cir- 
culation stopping. The two women were 
calmly sitting down on the bank to talk 
confidences, and from what he knew of the 
sex they were as likely as not to sit there 
until doomsday, compelling him to appear 
before the angel Gabriel without even a 
shroud. He was conscious of the begin- 
ning of a cramp in his left leg and his 
shoulders were becoming icy. He had to 
be motionless, too, and that was another 
hardship. The least movement might be- 
tray him, for the women sat quite near, 
and Adnah was facing him. Thanks to 
the thickness of his leafy hiding-place 
she could not see him, but he could sce her 
quite plainly, and she was well worth look- 
ing at. She, too, wore a plain, skimp, 
black dress, and her brown hair was 
parted in the center and smoothed down 
over her cars, but there the resemblance 
to Aunt Matilda and the others ended, for 
her hair was wavy in spite of the severely 
straight brushing, and it glinted gold 
where little flecks of sunlight filtered 
through the branches of the tall trees to 
caress it. In the hair, too, was a single 
red rose, caught into place with a natural 
grace that it seemed a pity to waste on 
three spinster aunts and two dogs, and the 
same note of color was repeated in an- 
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other rebellious blossom at the throat. 
The young face was plump and oval, the 
cheeks ‘were pink, the brown eyes were 
wide and sparkling and—Oh, well, the 
young man in the pool stopped catalogu- 
ing her attractions and simply summed 
her up as a stunningly pretty girl. Then 
he tried once more to get rid of that mad- 
dening mosquito and wished to high 
Heaven that they would go! 

‘When our dear mother died we four 
girls were all quite young,” began Aunt 
Matilda, pausing to primly smooth down 
her skirts, and the young man in the 
watery prison gave up in despair. She 
was starting out like the old-fashioned 
story books, which never arrived any 
place, and never knew how to get back if 
they did. “Your Aunt Sarah was eighteen 
years old, your Aunt Ann and myself six- 
teen, and your poor, deluded mother four- 
teen. Our father, child, married again 
within the year, and so you see our ac- 
quaintance with the duplicity of men be- 
gan at a very early age. Of course, we re- 
fused to live with a stepmother or to allow 
her to occupy our own dear mother’s 
house. Left, then, upon our own responsi- 
bilities at so tender a period of our lives, 
it behooved us to conduct ourselves with 
the strictest of propriety, and I am most 
happy to say that we came triumphantly 
through the ordeal. Naturally, we being 
great beauties in those days, my child, 
great beauties, many gay young men flut- 
tered about us, and some of them really 
made quite favorable impressions upon us. 
There was one in particular—”’ . F 

Aunt Matilda paused for a sigh and 
fixed her eyes in sad reminiscence upon a 
little clump of ferns that, full of conceit, 
were waving incessant salutes at their 
dainty reflections in the water. 

“Hang the story of her life!” muttered 
the miserable youth in the pool. His teeth 
were beginning to chatter. 

“Do go on, aunty!” cried the eager 
Adnah. 

“Well, child, they were all alike. Hav- 


ing insinuated their way into our confi- 
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dences by agreeable manners and by their 
really indisputable attractiveness, having 
aroused the beginnings of tender emo- 
tions, what did these young men do, one 
and all? Why, instead of waiting until 
the acquaintance had ripened into mutual 
undying affection and then falling grace- 
fully to their knees with honorable pro- 
posals of marriage, they one and all chose 
what seemed to be favorable moments and 
strove, by cajolery or stealth or even 
force, to kiss us. To kiss us?’ 

“Gracious !” exclaimed Adnah. 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
young man in the pool could feel the 
goose-flesh pimpling between his shoulder 
blades. 

“After all, though, it might not have 
been so very dreadful,” finally commented 
Adnah, after a thoughtful sigh. 

“Adnah!” cried the horrified Aunt Ma- 
tilda. “I am astounded!’ 

“I can’t help it, aunty,” said Adnah. 
“T can’t make it seem so terrible, no mat- 
ter how hard I try. In fact it—it seems 
to me that it would have been—well— 
rather nice.” 

“Adnah !” 

“But aunty, didn’t it ever seem, that 
way to you, sometimes?” 

Aunt Matilda was shocked and silent 
for a moment, then over her pale cheeks 
crept a pink flush. 

“T’ll not deny,” she presently confessed 
in a hesitant voice, “that if we had not 
had each other to rely upon for firmness 
we might perhaps have been deluded by 
some of these young scapegraces. They 
were truly quite appealing at times. 
There was one in particular—” 

Again Aunt Matilda became lost in 
meditation. The young man in the pool 
swore softly, even though he perceived the 
tear that trembled upon the lady’s eyelash. 
It was impossible to be sympathetic while 
a leech was fastened to his ankle. 

“My mother must have thought the 
way I do, I am sure,” persisted Adnah. 
The remark brought Aunt Matilda out of 
the past with a jerk. 
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“Your poor mother had the most pitiful 
experience of all, child,” she replied. 
“She married. Shortly after you were 
born, she died, fortunately spared all 
knowledge of your father’s faithless 
fickleness. Adnah, he, too, married again! 
You, Adnah, was too young to protect 
yourself from a stepmother, but we came 
to your rescue. Your great uncle, Peter, 
had just died and left us this fine estate, 
and here we are, trying to shield you from 
the wiles of the destroyer, man!” 

‘‘Some men must be nice, or so many, 
many girls would not want them,” com- 
mented Adnah, still unconvinced. 

“T’ll not deny, dear, that some of them 
seem quite nice,” admitted the other with 
a sigh. “There was one in particular—” 

The dogs interrupted at this moment 
with a racing struggle for some red and 
brown object. 

“Now what has Castor got?” cried Ad- 
nah, jumping up to give chase in a 
healthy and delightful burst of speed. 

The youth in the pool dismally realized 
that Castor had his missing sock, a brown 
lisle affair with a quaint red pattern in it, 
at a dollar a pair. His teeth were pound- 
ing together like castanets, now, so loudly 
that he feared Aunt Matilda must surely 
hear them. Adnah presently returned, 
flushed rosy red by the exercise and more 
charming than ever. 

“T couldn’t catch them,” she panted. 
“Gracious, but I am warm! There is 
plenty of time for a plunge before din- 
ner. Just wait, Aunt Mattie, until I run 
for the bathing suits,” and she flashed 
away again. 

Great Cesar’s* ghost! The hidden 
youth grew so warm with apprehension 
that the goose-flesh disappeared and the 
chattering of his teeth stopped. His di- 
lemma was unspeakable and unsolvable, 
seemingly, but suddenly it was solved for 
him. The dogs came back! 

The sock had been shredded and they 
sought fresh diversion. After a cordially 
barked invitation for the young man to 
come out and play, they went in after him. 
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There was a tremendous splashing strug- 
gle. Suddenly the willows were pulled 
down by a muscular bare arm, and the 
face of a young man appeared above it to 
the astounded gaze of Aunt Matilda. 
“Excuse me, madam,” he began, lung- 


-ing viciously at Castor and Pollux with 


his feet. ‘Please call off. your dogs.” 

Aunt Matilda, pale but determined, 
whipped an antiquated monster of a pistol 
from her pocket, though she held it far 
off from her and to one side, with no in- 
tention, past, present or future, of ever 
firing it. It got its effectiveness from size 
alone, and was built for pure moral sua- 
sion if ever a pistol was. 

“Hold perfectly still or I shall shoot,” 
she quaveringly warned him. “You are a 
male trespasser, sir!” 

“I sincerely regret it, madam,” replied 
the culprit, slapping viciously at the 
mosquito behind his ear. He got it that 
time. 

“You probably will,” freezingly re- 
torted Aunt Matilda. “I shall telephone 
for the sheriff immediately, and if you arc 
still here when he arrives you shall receive 
the full penalty of the law.” 

The young man did some quick think- 
ing. It was necessary. 

“Madam, your dogs have stolen my 
clothing and my money, and I can not 
leave until I get them back,” he presently 
declared with lucky inspiration. “If you 
have me arrested for trespass I shall bring 
suit for the recovery of property.” 

Aunt Matilda was sufficiently perplexed 
to lower her pistol and allow him to ex- 
plain, while she coaxed the dogs out of the 
water. He was a splendid talker, and had 
fine, honest-looking blue eyes. 

There was a rush of swift footsteps 
among the trees, 

“Hide!” she commanded in 
panic. 

He promptly hid, and when Adnah ar- 
rived with the bathing suits, that young 
lady found her aunt calmly seated on the 
ground, holding Castor and Pollux each 
by a dripping collar. 


” 


sudden 
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“Leave my suit and return to the house 
at once with these dogs,” directed Aunt 
Matilda without turning her head. 

“Why, Aunt Mattic, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Nothing!? snapped Aunt Matilda in 


desperation. “Go back to the house and’ 


stay until I come. Ask no questions.” 

Adnah searched the scene in mystifica- 
tion for a moment. 

“Yes, aunty,” she suddenly said, and 
walked away in a flutter of excitement. 
She had caught the gleam of a bright cye 
peering at her from among the willows! 

She burst into a spontaneous rhapsody 
of song as she went, trilling and warbling 
in sweet, untaught cadences, uncon- 
sciously like a bird singing to its mate in 
the spring-time. She had a wonderful 
voice. The young man was sorry when 
she was out of hearing, but glad, too, for 
the water was beginning to pucker his 
cuticle in hard ridges like a wash-board. 

“Now, young man,” said Aunt Matilda, 
“T shall leave this bathing suit here for 
your use. I shall expect you to put it on 
and retire from the premises as quickly as 
possible.” 

“I must remain until nightfall,” was 
the firm reply. “I must find my money 
and clothes. I should feel ridiculous to be 
seen in such clothing as that. You, your- 
self, would scarcely care to have me seen 
emerging from your premises, on Sunday 
especially, in such outlandish garments.” 

That last argument told. Aunt Matilda 
visibly weakened. 

“Very well, then,” she grudgingly 
agreed, “but at dusk—Mercy, young 
man, how your teeth do chatter! Are you 
getting a chill? Ill bring you a bowl of 
boneset tea and some dinner right away!’ 
and she hurricd off in much concern. 

The young man lost no time in getting 
into that bathing suit, for the chill of the 
water was upon him. The suit consisted 
merely of a pair of blue bloomers that 
came just below his knees, and a blue 
blouse that split down the back and at the 
armpits the moment he buttoned it in 


front; still he was very grateful for it— 
grateful for the warm glow that began to 
pervade him the moment he had donned 
it. He put on his one sock and his shoes, 
his hat, collar, tie and cuffs to keep the 
dogs from getting them, and was quite 
comfortable when Aunt Matilda came 
bustling back with a bowl of steaming tea 
and a tray loaded with good things to eat. 

She sat by admiring his appetite until 
he had finished, then she made him drink 
the bonesct tea to the last drop. He 
talked admirably all through the “dinner,” 
and it was with a sigh of almost regret 
that she started away with the empty 
dishes. She came back presently. 

“You will find our summer cottage up 
in that direction,” she pointed out. “We 
shall expect you to—to keep out of range 
during the day, but to report at the 
kitchen door at dusk, when you will be es- 
corted to the road.” 

“T shall follow your instructions to the 
letter,” he assured her, and she again 
slowly walked away. To save her, the 
man-hater could not think of another rea- 
sonable excuse for prolonging the inter- 
view. He was a most gentlemanly young 
man, and he had splendid eyes! 

The male trespasser spent the next hour 
in hunting clothes and anathematizing 
dogs. His finds were confined strictly to 
rags and pairless arms and sleeves, and 
finally he gave up, with everything ac- 
counted for but worthless. Discovering a 
high, grassy plot near the creek, screened 
from the woods by a thick copse of hazel 
bushes, he lay down to think matters over 
and promptly fell asleep. 

Perhaps half an hour later he slowly 
opened his eyes with the fecling that he 
was being compelled to awaken, and found 
Adnah seated quietly beside him, keeping 
the mosquitoes away from him with a 
gracefully waved hazel branch. 

“Just sleep right on,” she gently 
urged. “I often sleep for hours on hot 
afternoons in this very place.” 

“How did you come here?” he de- 
manded, sitting up, startled. 


"UM NOT A BIT AFRAID OF YOU,” 
SHE PRESENTLY TOLD HIM 


“YT hunted you,” she confessed with a 
delighted little laugh. “I’m so glad you’re 
awake at last and don’t want to sleep any 
more. I felt just sure that your eyes 
were blue. And they are!” 

Her delight at this fact was so obvious 
that he felt uneasy. 

“You see, I listened outside the window 
while Aunt Mattie told Aunts Ann and 
Sarah all about you,” she confidingly 
went on. “Aunt Sarah and Aunt Ann 
were for telephoning for the sheriff any- 
how, but Aunt Mattie wouldn’t let them. 
She likes you. So do I.” 

“Oh!” said the astonished young man. 
For the first time in his life conversation 
had failed him. 

“Of course,” said the girl simply. 
“Well, I waited until they all lay down for 
their after-dinner naps, and climbed out 
of*my window so as not to disturb them. 
They do enjoy their naps so much, you 
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know. I didn’t find you at the pool but I 
just hunted until I did find you. D’ve been 
sitting here a long time watching you. 
You look so nice when you are asleep.” 

Now what should he say? With any 
ordinary girl he could have found the an- 
swer, but this one had him floored. 

“But you look ever so much nicer when 
you are awake,” she further informed 
him, with a clear-eyed straightforward- 
ness that was worse than disconcerting. 
In desperation he answered, with her own 
frankness, that she was nice looking her- 
self. He meant it, too. 

“I’m so glad you think so,” she con- 
tentedly sighed. ‘tI just knew we should 
like each other as soon as I saw you lying 
there asleep.” 

It was he who blushed, not the girl. 

She partly raised up to recapture her 
hazel branch, and when she sat down 
again her shoulder remained lightly 
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touching his arm. An electric thrill ran 
through him and tingled out at his finger- 
tips, but he never moved a muscle. She 
looked up at him in peaceful happiness 
and he somehow felt very mean and un- 
worthy. Her eyes made him uncomforta- 
ble. The whole trouble was that she was 
so honest—had never been taught to con- 
ceal her thoughts by the thousand and one 
spoken and unspoken lies of ordinary so- 
cial intercourse. She was neither timid 
nor bold, but merely natural, with never 
a suspicion that conventionality demanded 
a man and a maid to leave a mutual liking 
unconfessed. It was rather rough on the 
young man. He was not used to having 
the truth fly around in such reckless 
fashion in his conversations with girls, 
and it bothered him. 

“I’m not a bit afraid of you,” she pres- 
ently told him. “I knew all the time that 
Aunt Mattie was wrong. She told me that 
all men were dreadful, and that the first 
thing they did was to—to kiss a girl they 
liked.” 

“She knows nothing about it,” he re- 
plied rather crossly. For some unaccount- 
able reason he was angry with himself and 
with her. 

“Indeed, she doesn’t,” she agreed, ey- 
ing him thoughtfully. Presently she 
added: “I do not believe, though, that I 
should have minded it so much if she had 
been right.” 

Shade of Plato! He looked down at the 
tempting curve of her red lips. They 
were round and full and soft as the petals 
of a half-blown rosebud, warm and tender 
and sweet, with just the least trace of 
puckering to indicate how they could meet 
the pressure of other lips. He felt his 
heart come pounding up into the region of 
his Adam’s apple, and he trembled as he 
had not done since his first attack of 
puppy love at the age of fourteen. His 
breath came and went with a painful 
flutter but he made no movement. If it 
had been any other sort of girl under the 
sun, especially if so attractive as this one, 
she would have been kissed until she 
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gasped for breath; but he just couldn’t do 
it. However, if she went so far as to ask 
him to kiss her, by George! he didn’t see 
how he was to get out of it! 

“T should really like to kiss you,” he 
admitted with a martyr-like sigh and a 
further echo of her own frankness, “but 
I shan’t. Under the circumstances it 
would not be right.” 

He reflected, grinning, that mother 
would be proud if she could see him now, 
then he thought, grinning harder, of the 
boys at the club. If they only knew! 

“There, didn’t I say so!” she triumph- 
antly exclaimed. “I told Aunt Matilda 
that there certainly must be some good 
men in the world!’ 

Good! He winced as certain memories 
of his careless youth began to do cake 
walks up and down his conscience. Then 
he changed the subject. 

She snuggled up closely to him, by and 
by, confidingly and unsuspicious, and just 
talked and talked and talked. It was very 
pleasant to have her there at his side, 
babbling innocently away in that sweet, 
musical voice. How pretty she was, how 
artless and trusting, how honest and how 
heart-whole! It came to him that his fam- 
ily and friends had for a long time been 
telling him that he ought to get married, 
and he began to see that they were right. 

How delightful it would be to stay on 
forever in this enchanted grove with her. 
He presently found himself fervently say- 
ing it, though he had not intended such 
words to pass his lips. She took the wish 
as a matter of course. She had confidently 
expected him to feel that way about it, 
and, if he felt that way, to say so. 

“Adnah Eggleson !” 

They jumped like juvenile jam-thieves 
caught red-handed. 

Aunt Sarah and Aunt Ann and Aunt 
Matilda rigidly confronted them, having 
stolen upon them unseen, unheard, un- 
thought of, and they stood now in grim 
horror, merciless and implacable. They 
advanced in a swooping body, after one 
moment of agonizing suspense, and 
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snatched Adnah into their midst, glaring 
three kinds of loathing scorn upon the in- 
terloping serpent. 

“Has this person kissed you, or at- 
tempted to do so?” hissed Aunt Sarah. 

“Not yet,” meekly answered poor Ad- 
nah, 

“I assure you ladics—,” began the ser- 
pent, but Aunt Sarah cut him short. 

“Silence, sir!’ she commanded. “We 
wish no explanations from you, whatso- 
ever.” 

Thus crushing him, the little company 
wheeled and marched away, bearing Ad- 
nah an unwilling and impenitent captive, 
two of them ingeniously keeping behind 
her so that she should have no opportu- 
nity of even exchanging a backward 
glance with the serpent. 

Left to himself the serpent moodily 
kicked holes in the turf. He had an in- 
tense desire to do something violent—to 
smash something, no matter what. He 
was furious with the trio of aunts. It was 
a shame, he told himself, to bury alive a 
beautiful and noble young woman like 
that, through a warped and mistaken no- 
tion of the world. What right had they to 
condemn a sweet and affectionate creature 
such as she to a starved and morbid spin- 
sterhood? It was his duty to rescue her 
from the colorless fate that hung over her, 
and he would do his duty. He was uncon- 
sciously flexing his biceps as he said it. 

Would he? How? Should he get out a 
search warrant or a writ of replevin? 
This whimsical view of the case only ex- 
asperated him the more as it presented the 
utter hopelessness of approaching her— 
of ever seeing her again—and, when the 
dogs came chasing an utterly inconse- 
quential and useless butterfly in his direc- 
tion, he pelted them with stones until they 
yelped. Hang the dogs, anyhow. It was 
all their fault! 

Next he blamed himself. If he had only 
resisted that creek like a man he wouldn’t 
have been a hundred miles from home 
without clothes or money, and silly about 
a girl he had never seen until that day. 
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Then he blamed the girl. Why, why 
was she such a confiding and altogether 
artless and bewitching little fool? She 
wasn’t! He remembered her eyes and ab- 
jectly apologized to the memory of her. 
She was everything that was sweet and 
pure and womanly—everything that was 
desirable in every sense—well-bred, well- 
schooled, unspoiled of the world, without 
guile or subterfuge, beautiful, healthy, 
honest. That had been the only startling 
thing about her—just honesty. It spoke 
ill for himself and the world in which he 
lived that this should have seemed star- 
tling! What a wonderful creature she 
was! By the Eternal, she belonged to him 
and he meant to have her! She loved him, 
too! 

He sat down on the bank to think over 
this phase of the question. He had known 
her several years in the minute and a half 
since noon, and it was time this foolish- 
ness came to an end. 

Time flies when youth listens to the 
fancied strains of Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song. He was surprised, presently, to 
note a strange hush settling down over 
the woods. A chill vapor seemed to arise 
from the water. There was a melancholy 
note in the tweet of the low-flitting birds. 
The rustling trees softened their murmur 
to a continuous whisper, soothing and 
caressing. The tinkle of the creek became 
more metallic and pronounced. Near by, 
down the stream, a sudden chorus of frogs 
burst into croaking, their isolated notes 
blended by the chirping undertone of the 
crickets and tree toads. There were other 
sounds, mysterious, untraceable, but all 
musical in greater or lesser degree. 

He understood at last. These sounds, 
the rustling leaves, the flitting birds, the 
tinkling creek, the frogs, tree toads and 
crickets and those other intangible ca- 
dences, these were the instruments of na- 
ture’s vast orchestra, playing their lulla- 
by, languorous and sweet, for the drowsy 
day. It was dusk, and he was desperately 
in love with Adnah, and he had on a fool 
bloomer bath suit and no money, and he 
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had to go back into civilization just as he 
was. Woe, woc, woe and anathema! 

At the house he found a table sect under 
a big oak tree back of the kitchen. Sup- 
per for one was illumined by the rays of 
a solitary lantern. Aunt Sarah and Aunt 
Ann, each with a pistol in her lap, sat 
grimly to one side. Adnah nor Aunt Ma- 
tilda were anywhere to be seen, and he 
divined with a thrill that Aunt Matilda 
was acting as jailor to the young woman 
until he should be safely off the premises. 
Evidently she had been hard to manage. 
Bless the little girl! 

He took off his hat as he approached 
and bowed respectfully. 

“T should like you to know who I am,” 
he began. 

“You will please to cat your supper 
without conversation,” Aunt Sarah stern- 
ly interrupted. 

“I wish to pay my addresses to your 
nicce,” he protested, but the two ladies, 
finding rudeness necessary, clasped their 
hands to their cars. 

“Kindly eat,” said Aunt Sarah, with- 
out removing her hands. 

He sat down and glared at the food in 
despair. He thought he heard Adnah’s 
voice and the sounds of a scuffle in the 
house, and it gave him inspiration. He 
arose, and, leaning his hands on the edge 
of the table, shouted as loudly as he could: 

“I am John Melton, of Philadelphia. I 
will give you as many references as you 
like. I wish your permission to write to 
your niece and, later on, to call upon her. 
May I do so?” 

“Are you going to eat your supper?” 
inquired Aunt Sarah. 

He gave up. He could not, as a gentle- 
man, take Aunt Sarah’s hands from ler 
ears and make her listen to what he had to 
say. He turned sadly away from the 
table. The armed escort also arose. 

“Please lead the way,” requested Aunt 
Sarah. “The path leads directly from the 
front of the cottage to the road.” 

He had stalked, in dismal silence, al- 
most half way down the winding avenue 


of trees, moodily watching the gigantic 
shadows of his limbs leaping jerkily 
among the shrubbery, when it occurred to 
him that the women could scarcely carry 
the lantern and pistols and still hold their 
ears. 

“I am John Melton, of Philadelphia,” 
he shouted, and looked back to address 
them more directly. Alas, the pistols re- 
posed in the pockets of the two prim 
aprons, the lantern smoked askew at Aunt 
Sarah’s waist, and both women were hold- 
ing their hands to their ears! 

He could not know that they had been 
whispering about him, however, and 
really, for man-haters, their remarks had 
been very complimentary. Not even that 
ridiculous costume could hide his athletic 
figure, his good carriage and pleasant ad- 
dress. 

They were nearing the road when they 
heard a woman’s voice shrieking for them 
to wait, and presently Aunt Matilda came 
running after them, breathless and ex- 
cited. 

“You must come back to the house at 
once, all of you,” she panted. “Adnahi is 
wildly hysterical. She insists that she 
must have this young man, monster or no 
monster—that she will die without him, 
I truly believe that she would!” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt Sarah. 
“Come on, then!” 

It was Aunt Sarah who swiftly and 
anxiously led the way. At the door of the 
parlor she paused and confronted the 
young man. 

“Remember,” she warned, “that how- 
ever impulsive our poor, misguided niece 
may appear, you must not kiss her!” 

Without waiting for reply she opened 
the door for him. Adnah, smiling happily 
through the last of her tears, sprang to 
meet him, and, seizing his hand, drew him 
down on the couch beside her. 

“I’m going to keep you here always, 
now,” she declared with pretty authority, 
as she locked her arm in his and interlaced 
their fingers. 

He looked around at the aunts and sud- 


denly longed for his own clothes. They 
had drawn their chairs in a close semi- 
circle about the couch and were helplessly 
staring. He felt the hot blood burning in 
his cheeks, on his temples, down the back 
of his neck. 

“You will stay, won’t you?” Adnah 
anxiously asked him. 

“T think I shall take you with me, in- 
stead,” he replied, smiling down at her in 
an attempt to conquer his embarrassment. 

Adnah rapturously sighed. The spec- 
tators suddenly arose, retiring to the far 
corner of the room, where they held an 
excited, whispered consultation. Presently 
they came back and sat down in the same 
solemn half-circle. Aunt Sarah ceremoni- 
ously cleared her throat. 


Drawing by Clyde Squires 


"| BELIEVE, THEN,” ANNOUNCED AUNT SARAH, 
“THAT YOU MAY NOW KiSS OUR NIECE” 


“You will please to unclasp your hands 
and sit farther apart,” she directed. This 
obeyed, she proceeded: “Now, Mr. Nel- 
son—” 

‘Melton, if you please,” corrected the 
young man, producing a business card 
that he had rescued. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the aunts, exchanging 
wondering glances. 

“We understood that it was Nelson,” 
murmured Aunt Matilda. It seemed that 
the hands had not been so tightly clasped 
over the ears as he had thought. 


Aunt Sarah gravely adjusted her 
glasses. 
“John Melton, Jr.,?” she read. 


“ ‘Representing Melton and Melton, Ad- 
ministrators and Real Estate Dealers. 
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General John A. Melton. John Melton, 
Jr. ” 

There was a suppressed flutter of ex- 
citement and again the three aunts ex- 
changed surprised glances. 

“I think I may safely say, may I not, 
Sisters Ann and Matilda, that this quite 
alters the case?” was Aunt Sarah’s 
strange query. 

“Quite so, indeed,” agreed Aunt Ma- 
tilda, complacently smoothing her apron. 

“Very much so,” added Aunt Ann. 

“Decidedly,” resumed Aunt Sarah. 
“Your father, young man, handled the 
estate of our deceased Uncle Peter in a 
most upright and satisfactory fashion— 
for a man. So far, much is in your favor, 
since our unfortunate niece will not be 
contented without some sort of a husband. 
Your personal qualifications have yet to 
be proved, however. We presume that you 
can offer documentary evidence as to your 
own worth, sir?” 

“Not for a day or so, unfortunately,” 
confessed the young man. “The dogs de- 
stroyed all my papers. The only thing I 
could find was a portion of a brief note 
from my mother.” 

The three aunts, as by one electric im- 
pulse, bent forward with shining eyes. 

“From your mother!” hungrily re- 
peated Aunt Sarah. “Let us see it, if you 
will, please.” 

He produced it reluctantly. It was not 
exactly the sort of letter a young man 
cares to parade. 

“ ‘My beloved son,’ Aunt Sarah read 
aloud, pausing to bestow a_ softened 
glance upon him. “ ‘I can not wait for 
your return to say how proud I am of you. 
Your noble and generous action in regard 
to the aged widow Crane’s property has 
just come to my ears, through a laughing 
complaint of your father about your un- 
business-like methods in dealing with those 
who have been unfortunate. In spite of 
his whimsically expressed disapproval, he 
feels that you are an honor to him. Your 
sister Nellie cried in her pride and love of 
you when she heard—” 
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The rest of the letter had been lost, but 
this was enough. 

Adnah had gradually hitched closer to 
him, and now her hand, unreproved, stole 
affectionately to his shoulder. Aunt Ma- 
tilda was wiping her eyes. Aunt Ann 
openly sniffed. Aunt Sarah cleared her 
throat most violently. 

“Your references are all that we could 
wish, young man,” she presently admitted 
in a business-like tone. ‘We shall waive, 
in your favor, our objections to men in 
general. If we must have one in the fam- 
ily we are to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing one whose mother is proud of him.” 

Coming from Aunt Sarah ‘this was a 
marvelous concession. The young man 
bowed his head in pleased acknowledg- 
ment and, by and by, crossed his legs in 
comfort as a home-like feeling began to 
settle down upon him. Suddenly observ- 
ing their bloomered exposure, however, he 
tried to poke his legs under the couch, and 
twiddled his thumbs instead. 

‘‘And when do our young people expect 
to be married?” meek Sister Ann presently 
ventured to inquire. 

“As quickly as possible,” promptly an- 
swered the young man, smiling triumph- 
antly down at the girl by his side. He was 
astonished, and rather pleased, too, to find 
her suddenly embarrassed and blushing 
prettily. 

“TI believe, then,” announced Aunt 
Sarah, after due deliberation, “that you 
may now kiss our niece; may he not, Sis- 
ters Ann and Matilda?” 

“He may "”’ eagerly assented the others. 

“Very well, then, proceed,” commanded 
Aunt Sarah, folding her arms. 

The young man hastily braced himself 
to meet this new shock, then gazed down 
at the girl again. She was still blushing 
in her newly-found self-conscious feminin- 
ity, but she trustingly held up her pretty 
lips to him, looking full into his eyes with 
the steady flame of her love burning un- 
veiled—and he kissed her. 

“Ah-h-h-h!? sighed the three man-hat- 
ing spinsters in ecstatic unison. 
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By Charles Garvice 


to the Scribblers’. Unlike many 

sons of self-made men, Georgie is 
not ashamed of his father or the pork pies 
—with jelly—by the cunning advertising 
of which Mr. Jebling, senior, has amassed 
so large a fortune as to be able to allow 
Georgie the princely allowance which he 
spends with praiseworthy assiduity. 

We were rather disappointed with 
Georgie’s father. As Millan said, A Pork 
Pie King ought to be fat, red-faced, loud 
and blatant, indeed, typical of the useful 
animal of which his pies are principally 
made; but Mr. Jebling was small and thin, 
modest and well-mannered and, though he 
dropped his aitches or stuck them in 
where they were superfluous, he spoke in 
a low and pleasant voice. Georgie brought 
him to a monthly Dinner at which a very 
big Law Lord was the guest ; and Mr. Jeb- 
ling was obviously immensely impressed. 

He sat between Millan and Georgie, 
ate his dinner without putting his knife 
in his mouth—another disappointment for 
us—drank his modest half bottle of claret 
and smoked his cigar—well, just like the 
rest of us. He listened to the speeches with 
the deepest interest and afterward joined 
in the conversation with a deprecating 
timidity which won our good will and led 
us to encourage him. When the Law lord 
had gone, we got Mr. Jebling into the 
comfortable chair beside the fire—turning 
Blossop out of it—ordered whisky and 
water for him, and begged him to light a 
pipe which he admitted he preferred to a 
cigar; and after a while he grew quite 
talkative and we found ourselves listenirig 
to him with an interest which we had not 
displayed during the palaver in the din- 
ing-room. He expressed his pleasure in 
Georgie’s membership of the club. 


Cjiete has brought his father 


“You see, gentlemen, Georgie here,” he 
laid his hand affectionately on his son’s 
knee—“I’ve got to call him Georgie my- 
self since you have given him that name— 
he’s different to me, and it’s only right 
that he should have a club like other 
young fellows who are well-to-do. I never 
had one. I used to use the Crow and 
Chuckle, a decent little-pub near my ’ouse 
in Stoke Newington, and was accustomed 
to drop in there of an evening for a pipe 
and a glass of grog—this is good whisky 
of yours, gentlemen, hold and mellow: I 
know a whisky when I see it, though I’m 
no judge of wine. That was when I was a 
struggling man, swimming in a heavy 
sea, as you may say, and looking out for 
a bit of land to get a foothold'on; it was 
before I hit upon the pies.” 

‘What made you think of the pies, Mr. 
Jebling?” asked Millan. 

“Well, it was this way,” replied Mr. 
Jebling, looking round with a pleased but 
quite modest smile. “I was traveling in 
the coal line, and I almost lived on the 
railway, as you may say, and sometimes 
I’d have to get a bit of lunch at one of the 
stations. I knew the sandwich and the 
pork pie and the currant bun of the re- 
freshment room by ’eart, and it often 
seemed to me that they weren’t what you’d 
describe as ’ighly satisfactory. One day 
I made a bad debt. He was a small dairy- 
man. He was an honest man and he told 
me straight that he couldn’t pay any 
money, but that if I liked to take it out 
in milk or in pigs I could do so. I took it 
out in a couple of pigs and had ’em carted 
out to Stoke Newington. The missus was 
a bit cross about it. Georgie was teething 
at the time, I remember. But we fed up 
them pigs till they was so fat they could 
scarcely see out of their eyes; then we sold 
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one and kept the other for ourselves. I’d 
no idea there was such a lot of eating in a 
pig; for though we salted one side, we 
started to eat the other fresh, beginning 
at the top and working our way down. 
But we soon saw that we should never get 
through it in time; so I said to the missus 
one day, when she was getting bilious with 
so much pork and IJ was as yellow as a 
guinea, ‘Why not make some of it into 
pies and put them in the front window and 
sell ’°em?? She went on at me like any- 
thing; but being a good wife, of course 
she did it. She was a good hand at a pie 
and it struck her that what was the matter 
with most pork pies was that they weren’t 
juicy enough; so she boiled down some— 
but I mustn’t give the secret away, gentle- 
men, must I?—and just filled them pies 
up to the brim, so that when they were 
cold the meat was lying snug in a mass of 
jelly, like—like bricks in mortar. We 
stuck ’em in the window at a low figure 
and our next door neighbor bought one: 
she said it ’ud be a ’andy thing to chuck 
at her ’usband when he came on Saturday 
nights the worse for liquor; but they must 
have eaten that pie, and she lived to come 
for another. The rest of ’em went like 
smoke; and I said to the missus: 

“ *T can see land at last, and I’m going 
to get to it on a pig’s back.’ I borrowed 
some money of an uncle of mine and I 
went in for buying pigs and making pies; 
but I soon saw that I couldn’t do any good 
without advertising, so I got Uncle Jim to 
lend us some more and started with—well, 
you know the advertisement, gentlemen. 
It was uphill work at first, and it was by a 
kind of fluke, as you may say, that I hit 
the bull’s eye. One of the Royal Family— 
well, you know who it was, gentlemen; 
bless his heart, say I—was out hunting 
one day; it was a long run and he and the 
gentleman with him found themselves near 
a little public I supplied. The Prince and 
the other gentleman were as hungry as 
hunters ; the people at the public had just 
got a fresh supply of my pies, and His 
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Royal Highness and the others did them- 
selves well on ’em. Fortunately for me, 
there happened to be a reporter ’aving his 
modest glass at the pub, and of course he 
had a pie and equally of course he put the 
story in the noospapers. I wasn’t so ill- 
mannered and ungrateful as to illude to 
the fact in the advertisements, but it got 
known—-strange ’ow these things do get 
known, gentlemen !”—he looked round at 
us with a child-like smile which nearly 
convulsed us “and my fortune was made. 
And Georgie’s, too. And as I say, it was 
a very kind thing of you to do ’im the 
honor of taking ’im into your club; and a 
very nice club it is, and a very nice set of 
gentlemen he’s got among, if you’ll allow 
me to say so. I can see you’re full of fun, 
and, bless my heart! why shouldn’t you 
be? You’re most of you young—though 
I’ve heard some of the old gentlemen make 
their jokes and laugh as hearty this even- 
ing as the younger ones; and why 
shouldn’t they? Literatoor is a fine pro- 
fession. It’s always a myst’ry to me how 
you do it; how you think of the things to 
write about and how you get ’em down on 
paper. I know a little about it, because, 
you see, I make out my own advertise- 
ments.” 

“They are magnificent, Mr. Jebling,” 
said Blossop. 

Mr. Jebling looked pleased. ‘Well, 
they ain’t so bad, p’r’aps, sir. Of course 
they’d be better if I’d had an education 
like yours or Georgie’s. But of course I 
couldn’t expect him to go into the pie 
business. I’ve brought him up a bit above 
that. I wanted him to go to the Bar—not 
into the public ’ouse line, gentlemen, but 
into the wig and gown profession—but 
Georgie didn’t seem to fancy law, and, be- 
in? a member here, it’s only natural he 
should drift into literatoor. I’m very 
proud of those two books of his.” 

We smiled in a ghastly fashion, and 
Georgie colored and shook a fist at us 
from behind his father’s back. 

‘And I hope he’ll go on writing some 
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more. It keeps him out of mischief. Not~ 


that I’ve any right to say that, gentlemen, 
for Georgie is a good boy and a good son 
to me; he isn’t like some sons, ashamed of 
their fathers because they haven’t had the 
advantages they’ve been able to give their 
boys. No; he goes about with me, and 
tells me all he’s been doing—why, Pve 
laughed till my sides ached at some of the 
things that’s been said and done by you 
young gentlemen at the club here—and 
he’s asked me to dine here to-night, where 
you’ve done me the honor to receive me 
kindly; though I know it’s not for my 
sake but for Georgie’s.”’ 

Here Georgie interposed with his hand 
upon the old man’s shvlder. 

“We're having all the palaver, father,” 
he said gently and affectionately. 

“Right; quite right, Georgie!” said 
Mr. Jebling modestly. “I beg your par- 
don, gentlemen.” 

We yelled Georgie down and shouted to 
Mr. Jebling to go on; but the old man was 
too wise. Chawles went to the piano and 
began to sing; Gorham obliged with a 
recitation; then followed stories told by 
Blossop, Millan and some others, in their 
best manner. 

It was a very pleasant evening and Mr. 
Jebling was evidently very much pleased 
and gratified. When he went we all saw 
him to the door where he shook hands with 
each of us and went off arm in arm with 
his son who had said at parting, in a voice 
that was rather shaky, “Thank you, 
boys? 

Some four or five weeks later Millan 
came into the club with rather a disturbed 
countenance. We thought it had connec- 
tion with a returned manuscript which 
peeked from his jacket pocket; therefore, 
as is our wont, we carefully abstained 
from addressing him; we have all suf- 
fered from “Declined-with-thanks” and 
. know that the truest sympathy is best ex- 
pressed by silence; but presently Millan 
looked round and said, “Has Georgie been 
in to-day ?” 


Blossop looked up with interest. “No, 
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he hasn’t. He hasn’t been here very much 
for the last week or ten days, and when 
he has come he has seemed out of sorts and 
queer. What’s the matter with him, isn’t 
he well? The last time he was here—it 
was on Tuesday—he was as fidgety and 
restless as a young bear learning to dance, 
and Gorham, who was writing his weekly, 
swore at him for making a noise with the 
furniture.” 

“Oh, no, he’s not ill,” said Millan 
gloomily. “It’s worse than that: the 
young beggar’s in love.” 

We stared at him in profound silence 
for a minute, then Blossop took the 
hearthrug and demanded of Millan, who 
had sunk into the vacated armchair, 

“In love? Well, why shouldn’t he be? 
To be in love is foolish and weak; it is a 
misfortune of the gravest kind, but it is 
not criminal; at least, not yet. I am hop- 
ing to be spared to see the day when it 
will be classed with the minor offenses 
against property, say petty larceny, and 
will be punished accordingly ; but at pres- 
ent one may fall in love without fear of 
having to do six months with. Every man 
has to go through the malady just as he 
has to go through measles and the chick- 
en-pox. Why, we’ve all been in love. I, 
myself, remember—” 

“Thank you,. Blossop,” said Gorham 
sweetly ; “but I do not think—I say I do 
not think—we could tolerate a sentimental 
experience from you.” 

Blossop growled, but we looked too de- 
termined; and he swung round to Millan. 

‘Who is it?” 

Millan glanced round to see if the 
waiter was not present, and answered in a 
low voice. 

“A little girl at the Frivolity. Her 
name is Joyce, Nelly Joyce; she plays 
small parts.” 

“I know,” interrupted Blossop ; “quite 
a little thing: dark hair, long lashes, 
sings rather prettily.” 

“The same,” assented Millan moodily. 
“Georgie is bowled over completely ; has a 
stall at the Frivolity every night and sits 
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in it, too—while she’s on the stage. Some- 
body introduced him to her; they’ve been 
out to supper; rides in that big dogcart 
of his: met ’em yesterday in the National 
Gallery sitting close together on a settee 
in the middle of the floor pretending to 
look at the pictures.” 

Gorham shook his head despondently. 
“It’s serious when they go to the National 
Gallery,” he murmured; “or to Exeter 
Hall. I’m afraid Georgie’s hard hit and 
means business. He’s the sort of young 
man to marry the first girl he fell in love 
with.” 

“Nice for old Jebling,” remarked Blos- 
sop. “Of course he’s ambitious for Geor- 
gie. Expects him to marry the daughter 
of a belted earl, no doubt. Does any one 
know anything about the girl?” 

We all said that we’d never heard any- 
thing against her; and some one asserted 
that she was quite respectable and prob- 
ably as good, so far as position was con- 
cerned, as Georgie. While we were dis- 
cussing the matter in all its bearings the 
smitten youth came in. He was dressed 
with more than his usual care and looked 
exasperatingly handsome and fetching; 
there was a smile in his eyes and lurking 
about his lips, but he looked preoccupied 
and he gave us a dreamy kind of greet- 
ing, fidgeted about the room for some 
minutes, then went to one of the writing 
tables and, after tearing up several sheets 
of paper, accomplished a letter and, with 
his hat tilted over his forehead, carried 
it out to post as if it were too precious to 
entrust to the Club postbox. 

That same evening one of us happened 
to be in the hall when Mr. Jebling rang 
the bell and inquired if his son were in the 
Club. The member got hold of him and 
brought him into the reading room. 
Georgie might be expected at any mo- 
ment. The old gentleman tried to be as 
~ cheerful as he had been on his previous 
memorable visit; but he was evidently 
down in the mouth; he lapsed into fre- 
quent silences, sucked hard at his pipe, 
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and stared absently at the fire; but pres- 
ently be unburdened his heart. 

“It isn’t what I expected of Georgie, 
gentlemen,” he said sadly. “Mind, I’m 
not so foolish as some fathers who expect 
their sons to marry a title. I don’t care 
who the young woman is, so long as she’s 
respectable and comes of decent people; I 
shouldn’t like Georgie to marry any one 
low down; for, you see, I’ve made a gen- 
tleman of him; and there is the money 
after all. He ought to marry a lady; it’s 
his due; and my due, too, come to that; 


. else why have I brought him up in the 


way I have done? And this young person 
is an actress! Now, you see, my mother 
was a particular Baptist, and she always 
had a ’orror of the theater, and though I 
can’t say I’ve got quite a ’orror of it my- 
self, still I don’t consider it as quite re- 
spectable; at least, not a respectable call- 
ing for a young woman.” 

One of us defended the theater and as- 
sured Mr. Jebling that a great many 
ladies of undoubted good position were 
members of “the” profession; but the old 
gentleman was only half convinced and 
went away still sad and regretful. 

He came again a few nights afterward 
and we went over the same ground. He 
had ventured to speak to Georgie and to 
put his view of the case before the captive 
of Nellie Joyce’s bow and spear; but 
Georgie, hitherto the most dutiful son, 
had refused to yield, and in a respectful 
but absolutely determined manner, had 
declared his intention of marrying the 
young lady. If his father cut him off with 
a shilling, why, then Georgie would buy a 
box and a set of boot brushes and seek an 
eligible corner where he could set up as a 
bootblack. Consequently, Mr. Jebling 
was driven to desperate measures. 

“T dessay it’s only a question of money, 
gentlemen,” he said to us. “Why, don’t I 
often read in the noospapers of some 
actress getting five thousand pounds or 
ten thousand pounds from some silly 
young Juggins for breach of promise?” 
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“Georgie is not a Juggins,” remarked 
Millan. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jebling. “But 
my experience is that all young men are 
Jugginses when they are in love: I’ve 
been in love myself, and°I know. But 
what I was going to say is this: if money 
will square it, why, the money will be 
forthcoming. I’ve got a letter in my ’ead 
if I could only get it out, and I’m willing 
to offer the young woman five thousand 
pounds to let Georgie go.” 

We received this piece of information 
in silence; and a little later on, when Mr. 
Jebling had worked himself up to a state 
of excitement we were foolish enough to 
let him write the letter there and then, and 
still more foolish to allow him to post it; 
but we had the grace to look ashamed of 
ourselves when, half an hour after his 
father had gone, Georgie came in with 
that absurdly happy look in his eyes and 
about his lips. Three nights afterward 
Mr. Jebling turned up again. He was 
still troubled and not a little perplexed 
for, as he told us, he had not received any 
reply to his diplomatic letter. We doubted 
its diplomacy, but were cheering him up 
as best we could when the head waiter 
came in with a card on his salver and 
marched up to Mr. Jebling with it. Mr. 
Jebling looked at it, mumbled: 

“Colonel McBroggan; late—th’ Gal- 
way Blazers,” and stared round at us with 
a puzzled frown. 

“T don’t know the gentleman,” he said. 
“He must be a friend of Georgie’s. May 
the waiter ask, gentlemen, if the gentle 
man wants to see my son?” 

The waiter came back. No, it was Mr. 
Jebling who was required. The visitor 
was shown in. He was a tall, soldierly 
man, erect as a ramrod, with white hair 
cut very short and a well-trimmed grisly 
mustache. He saluted us with a military 
bow, and pitching on Mr. Jebling as if by 
instinct, said sternly : 

“Have I the honor of addressing Mr. 
Jebling, the writer of this letter?” 
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He took the letter from his pocket, and 
Mr. Jebling, who had risen, looked from 
it to the Colonel’s flushed face with a con- 
fused and bewildered air. 

“P’r’aps—p’r’aps we might go into an- 
other room,” he stammered. 

But the Colonel shook his head angrily. 

“No, sir; what I have to say to you 
may be said before these gentlemen, who, 
I am sure, are honorable men, and who 
will sympathize with an honorable man 
who has been grossly insulted. Permit me, 
gentlemen, to place you in possession of 
the facts of the case. It seems that my 
daughter has been receiving, unknown to 
me, the attentions of a young man who 
was introduced to her in due form by a 
person who should have known better. 
These attentions, I say, were unknown to 
me until this morning when, returning 
from a visit to my friend, the Duke of 
Ditton, I found my child in tears. In 
tears, gentlemen! And little wonder; for 
she had received this letter, the most in- 
sulting epistle that it has ever been my 
misfortune to read. It is an outrage of so 
vile and gross a character that I am at a 
loss to express my feelings.” 

The loss did not appear to be very ob- 
vious ; we thought he was getting on very 
well, and pitied poor Mr. Jebling who, at 
the mention of the Duke of Ditton, had 
sunk back into his chair and was gazing 
up at the fiery Colonel as the proverbial 
bird might be supposed to gaze at the 
paralyzing serpent. 

“But—but there is some mistake,” he 
stammered. “I wrote to—to an actress, 
Miss Nellie Joyce.” 

“And Miss Nellie Joyce, sir, is my 
daughter,” thundered the Colonel. “It is 
true that she is an actress; but that is no 
reason why she should be insulted. How 
dare you offer her money! Do you imag- 
ine that anything would induce me to 
consent to a marriage between my daugh- 
ter and a son of yours?” 

At this moment in came Georgie. He 
was pale, of course, but he was calm and 
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looked full of courage. He went straight 
up to the Colonel and said: 

“T am sorry that I was not in when you 
arrived, Colonel McBroggan. I have 
only just heard from Nell—from Miss 
Joyce—I mean, Miss McBroggan, that 
you had returned. I have just been to 
your house. I would have written to you 
but Nel—I mean Miss McBroggan—was 
not sure of your address. Will you be 
kind enough to come with me and my 
father into the conference room? Come, 
father !” 4 

The Colonel, who had swung round 
upon the young man as if his appearance 
were an additional insult, stared at him 
for an instant fiercely ; but—there is some- 


thing about Georgie which it is difficult to _ 


resist. The Colonel’s fury began to abate, 
and, with a stiff little bow, he said, sternly 
still: 

“Very good, sir. I will consent to lis- 
ten to your explanation; but let me tell 
you, that this letter, this outrageous in- 
sult—” 

They disappeared, the Colonel still 
muttering and thundering like a big gun, 


and the conference door closed behind - 


them. We looked at each other aghast 
and dumfounded. 

“There will be a double funeral and the 
Colonel will provide the corpses,” said 
Blossop at last. “It serves us right. Why 
did we let the old man write that con- 
founded letter?” 

“And why did we let him write it on 
the Club paper?” groaned Gorham. 

“And why didn’t the young idiot tell 
old Jebling that Nellie Joyce was the 
daughter of a swell warrior, the friend of 
Dooks?” murmured Millan. 

“Pride, beastly pride!” said Blossop. 
“Georgie wanted his father to take the 
girl to his heart ‘for her own sake.’ 
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There’s a dangerous vein of sentiment in 
Georgie, and he’s come to grief on it. 
Are they never coming out? Shall we get 
a, policeman and break the door down?” 

There was no need for a member of that 
“splendid force,” the police; with sinking 
heart we heard the conference door open, 
footsteps crossed the hall, our own door 
flung wide. Then there entered the Col- 
onel and Mr. Jebling, arm in arm, with 
Georgie behind, his handsome. face suf- 
fused with an idiotic smile of satisfaction. - 
We sprang to our feet and stared at them 
as if they were freaks which even Barnum 
and Bailey might covet. It was the Col- 
onel who explained. His young friend,— 
he called Georgie “his young friend !”’— 
had explained everything. It appeared 
that Mr. Jebling—‘my young friend’s 
worthy father’—had written the letter 
under a—er—total misconception and in 
ignorance of me daughter’s—er—posi- 
tion. Mr. Jebling had apologized,—er— 
satisfactory arrangements had been made 
and he had great pleasure in announcing 
that he gave his cheerful consent to the 
engagement of the young people, who 
would receive an old soldier’s blessing. He 
craved pardon for intruding upon a party 
of gentlemen in their own Club and he 
would now take his leave. 

But we would not hear of this. We all 
shook hands with the Colonel, with Mr. 
Jebling, and—twice over—with Georgie. 
It was Blossop who had ‘the presence of 
mind to order Irish whisky and Indian 
cigars, and we sat and smoked and talked 
long after the Club’s closing hour, and in 
one of the small hours of the morning 
saw—er—helped the Colonel and Mr. 
Jebling into a hansom. 

Georgie had disappeared about eleven 
o’clock. No doubt he had business of im- 
portance to transact at the Frivolity. 
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in the world, possesses a charm for 

the American writer—a charm that 

is as potent to-day as it was just a cen- 
tury ago when it first drew Washington 
Irving across the seas. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne yielded to this charm, as did N. P. 
Witllis—the one attracted by all that was 
best and most enduring in English life, 
the other by all that was new and bizarre 
in the froth of London society. And it 
is not unlikely that “Bracebridge Hall” 
will be remembered long after the waist- 
coats designed to snatch reputation from 
Disraeli and D’Orsey have been forgot- 
ten. Lowell, Holmes and Longfellow 
were drawn with irresistible force toward 
the grim, foggy town on the Thames 
where Dick Whittington thrice ruled as 
Lord Mayor, where Charles Lamb found 
his noblest inspiration, where the poet 
Chatterton laid down his young life in 
hopeless despair. Artemus Ward felt its 
magic spell from the very first, and it was 
there that he found the most satisfying 
reward and the most appreciative praise 
of his short life. It was at the call of 
London and the fair English country 
that Henry James and Bret Harte expa- 
triated themselves a quarter of a century 
a 


[one more than any other city 


Indeed, it would be difficult to name a 
single American writer of any imagina- 
tive gifts whatever who has not, at one 
time or another, cast a longing eye at the 
great town which, still seen by us with 


the eyes of Thackeray and Dickens, is - 


a city of quaint Elizabethan houses, dark 
mysterious: slums, cozy old-fashioned 
chop-houses and snug bars, bright with 
old mahogany, polished pewter and open 
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grate fires ; and, best of all, a true literary 
society to which the young writer from 
over the seas receives a welcome that is in 
just accordance with his literary worth. 
A rude awakening will come to these im- 
aginative ones when they begin their 
search through the Haussmannized Lon- 
don of to-day for the picturesque charm 
that Dickens seemed to find at every turn. 
I doubt if there are more than two old- 
fashioned chop-houses to be found within 
the whole of London that have not degen- 
erated into mere show places, kept alive 
for the purpose of charging Americans 
double price for eating in a public house 
adorned with a brass memorial of a Doc- 
tor Johnson, who makes no mention of it 
in his own writings. Meanwhile the work 
of tearing down ancient rookeries and re- 
placing them with “model tenements” 
and other eyesores, and cleaning out the 
old-time slums goes on at such an alarm- 
ing rate that there will soon be scarcely 
anything left of all that the great English 
story-teller knew and loved. One night 
while strolling homeward with a friend 
I was impressed with the almost rural 
peace and quiet of a small open space 
where many roads had their meeting, and 
paused to inquire where we were. It was 
the famous Seven Dials, and it made me 
sick with disappointment when I remem- 
bered how my fancy had painted it with 
the colors taken from the Dickens paint 
box. Reform and chloride of lime had 
done their awful work here as in other 
parts of the town. 

As for modern English literary soci- 
ety, I do not feel qualified to discuss it, 
but I was led to believe that it was no 
longer the concrete, well-organized body 
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that it was a half-century ago, but was 
io be found, if at all, scattered about the 
town in small groups, sparse in number, 
if not in distinction, and not bound in 
any way to one another. In fact, there 
is the same difference between the London 
that Dicky Doyle, Thackeray, Mark 
Lemon and the Jerrolds knew and that 
of to-day that there is between the old 
Concord group of writers and thinkers 
and the fashionable chromo-literary set 
that flourishes in New York now. 

To those American writers who contem- 
plate self-expatriation, the question of 
social enjoyment is far too important to 
be neglected, though not as serious as 
that of opportunity which England of- 
fers for money making compared with 
that enjoyed by writers on this side of 
the ocean. Other points to be considered 
are the relative cost of living in the two 
countries and. the possibilities for study 
and recreation afforded by the museums, 
theaters, galleries, academies of science, 
and, above all, the thousand and one 
places and objects of historic interest 
with which the town literally teems and 
which are in themselves a constant source 


of education and entertainment. Another. 


matter of very great importance, and one 
on which much in the way of both busi- 
ness and pleasure depends, is the position 
held by Americans in the esteem of the 
average Briton. 

Then, when all the pros and cons have 
been carefully weighed, there remains the 
circumstance—and its significance can 
not be overestimated—that the wind that 
wafts fame blows from the east to the 
west and that the London writer possesses 
an advantage over his fellow craftsman 
in New York not unlike that which the 
latter in his turn possesses over his brother 
of the middle or far west. A literary 
success made in London is quickly felt 
in New York, while the writer who makes 
any sort of hit in New York is apt to 
awake and find himself famous on the Pa- 
cific Coast. But very few, indeed, of even 
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our most famous writers have any renown 
whatever in London, while the Californian 
who makes himself the literary sensation 
of San Francisco seldom becomes known 
outside the city limits except to the seals 
in the bay. 

As to the social opportunities which 
London offers to the American writer, 
they can not be estimated without due 
consideration of his capabilities for quiet 
enjoyment, the sort of society that he 
has frequented in his own country and 
the extent of his credulity regarding that 
of England. The truth is that very few 
Englishmen of letters enjoy what is 
called, in their own country, a “desirable” 
social position. To be sure, they are fre- 
quently invited to functions where they 
are treated with insistent affability by 
persons belonging to the higher classes, 
and now and then sheer effrontery will 
enable some penman of social aspirations 
to take his place as a sort of celebrity in 
a number of smart London drawing- 
rooms; but the sort of “position” to be 
obtained in this way is insecure, short- 
lived, and, at times, unpleasant to any 
save those of adamantine cheek. A game 
of this sort can be worked much more easi- 
ly, to much better profit and with far less 
physical pain in New York than in the 
older and wiser town, because with us s0- 
cial position has not yet come to be sched- 
uled and appraised, along with the ox 
and the ass, as so much personal property. 

American writers of good breeding, 
who come provided with suitable Ictters 
of introduction, are quite likely to fare 
better than their English fellows, because 
they are not regarded with the same de- 
gree of suspicion with which an English- 
man looks upon his own countrymen. A 
certain amount of civility and hospitality 
will be extended to them in a formal and 
mechanical way, not unlike that in which 
one salutes a lady by raising the hat; but 
this over the new-comer must shift for 
himself, and he will very soon learn that 
London society is a great market-place 
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in which everything has its price and ev- 
ery vender a bargain to offer. Into this 
market one man brings a brewery and 
another a coronet, a third a banjo and a 
bunch of coon songs, and a fourth a nice 
taste in decoration that enables him to 
be useful to the rich and the great. The 
American is not infrequently surprised 
at the high price which his own little so- 
cial, musical and cénversational commodi- 
ties fetch in this huge market-place, 
though he may be amazed to find that, 
famous as he may be considered in his own 
country, he is absolutely unknown beyond 
the seas, and that the English people are 
so engrossed in their own affairs that they 
take very little personal interest in stran- 
gers. 

Any one who has enjoyed in New York 
those social advantages which are open 
to the well-bred and decent man of letters 
is almost certain to be disappointed with 
the sort of society that he will find in 
London. Of course if he is fortunate 
enough to gain admittance to one of those 
very small and very carefully guarded 
circles which are not made up exclusively 
of any one profession or recruited from 
any one class, but in which art and letters 
are accorded the place that is rightfully 
their own, he will most assuredly find 
London a delightful and interesting place 
of residence. Even then he will miss the 
easy informality of New York life and 
chafe under the cast-iron restrictions with 
which all that is best in English society is 
hedged in. He will find that if he is ad- 
mitted to a desirable circle he is not ex- 
pected to pollute himself by familiar con- 
tact with other circles which, though of 
inferior caste, may have some special 
charm. And he will find, moreover, that 
however “charming” the average London 
function is, it does not offer nearly as 
mych of the quality that we call fun as 
do similar entertainments given in New 
York. There are very few writers in 
London who enjoy a position anything 
like as good as that of nearly a score that 
I could name in New York. 
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Thanks to the liberality of many re- 
cent ministries titles are common enough 
nowadays in England, even in literary 
circles, and, although the bearers of 
great names who are also men of great 
wealth are apt to be as shy and as hard 
to flush as quail in the early fall, they are 
to be brought down now and then by per- 
sons experienced in the arts of the social 
chase, while knights and honorables and 
“well-connected” parasites of both sexes 
are to be found in profusion almost every- 
where. For this reason the English cap- 
ital offers advantages to the simple-mind- 
ed snob, which are not to be found in New 
York—advantages which carry with them 
certain illusions in regard to what good 
society really is, that I shall not attempt 
to dispel. I am quite sure, however, that 
those who see with a clear vision and who 
have had experience in both cities, will 
bear me out when I say that a well-bred 
and agreeable man of literary distinction 
is apt to fall into a far better social cir- 
cle in New York than in London. 

If it may seem to my readers that I at- 
tach too much importance to the matter 
of social position, it should be remem- 
bered that in London it means a great 
deal more than it does in New York and 
that a journalist or a man of letters finds 
himself at a great disadvantage unless he 
can secure for himself the social recogni- 
tion of persons of influence and high sta- 
tion. To one high-placed in the best 
English society every door is thrown 
open, and nearly all the avenues that lead 
to what is most interesting, most pic- 
turesque and most significant in English 
life are those that open on society. In- 
deed, it is a well-known fact that whereas 
the average New York drawing-room is 
the last place in the world to look for 
news, every great question of state, every 
important move on the diplomatic chess 
board, every royal or aristocratic scandal 
—everything, in short, that goes to make 
up what we call “news” is freely discussed 
in the polite world of London long before 
it finds its way into the daily press. 
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The first disappointment that awaits 
the professional writer is in the scale of 
remuneration which prevails in London, 
and which, I should say, was from a third 
to a half of that paid in New York. The 
next surprise has to do with the sort of 
matter that is most in demand, and these 
two circumstances, taken in connection 
with the vast superiority of our own pop- 
ular magazines over those of England, 
indicate that there is something wrong 
with literary conditions and the profes- 
sion of letters as they exist in London to- 
day. 

There is a great deal the matter with 
literary conditions in England just now, 
and not until they can be radically re- 
formed will the magazines become as in- 
teresting and powerful and as widely cir- 
culated as they are here and the rewards 
of the penmen as great as with us. 

To go to the very root of the matter, 
we find that the great bulk of current 
magazine literature is prepared by a 
class of writers who are quite different 
from those who furnish similar material 
in America. Every year there are grad- 
uated’ frofi'the English universities a vast 
number of you: “#en who are finely edu- 
cated, capable vi*writing the purest Eng- 
lish and possessed of »~ income almost 
large enough tc .naintain them in the 
style befitting their birth. I am speaking 
now of the younger sons of good families, 
the scions of the minor branches of aris- 
tocratic roots and of others who go to 
make up the great army of well-bred, 
well-dressed, well-connected, well-fed and 
well-educated young men who know that 
if they can add to the allowance or in- 
heritance that is theirs already the sum 
of one or two hundred pounds a year, 
they can live comfortably in London and 
enjoy the best that the town has to offer 
to its well-placed idlers. The only prob- 
lem, then, that confronts them is how to 
earn this one or two hundred pounds with 
the least labor and social degradation ; 
and, naturally enough, nine-tenths of 


them decide upon the profession of let- 
ters. As they are veritable Chinamen 
in their willingness to underbid legitimate 
craftsmen, as well as in their habits of 
not spending any of their own money, 


they dispose of their services for much | 


less than the regular market price, and 
there are even some of them who offer one 
or two social introductions as a sort of 
bonus to those editors or publishers who 
are willing to purchase their wares. 


Realizing as they do the necessity for - 


reaching a class that they regard as be- 
neath their own, they attempt to “write 
down” to their readers, and they are apt 
to do this with an insolence and a lackless 
condescension that are a positive insult to 
those whom they address. 

The result of all this is that the pages 
of the six-penny English magazines are 
filled with matter that, although admira- 
bly well written, is not only wholly un- 
suited to the tastes of those who are ex- 
pected to read it, but also in many in- 
stances reeking with impertinent, boor_is 
affability. 

On the other hand, the majority of 
American wi.ters have adopted their call- 
ing because they were drawn to it, and 
they follow it as a means of livelihood. It 
is bread and butter to them and not mere- 
ly jam. They are in accord with their 
readers and are taught very early in the 
game that they must respect them rather 
than look down upon them. It is com- 
paratively an easy matter to reach the 
heart and the comprehension of one who 
belongs to our own little world and is, in 
a measure, of our own kind. But the 
younger son who writes only because he 
can not squeeze out of his sister and his 
aunt and his cousin quite enough to give 
him the luxuries that he deems necessary 
to his scheme of existence, can not be ex- 
pected to appreciate or sympathize with 
the social inferior who works for his liv- 
ing and who would be ashamed to sponge 
on his rich relatives, if he had any. 

I am not speaking now of writers like 
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Kipling and Lucas Malet and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward and Barrie and Jacobs, or, 
indeed, of any of those who have made 
genuine names for themselves in litera- 
ture, and of whom, so far as I know, not 
a single one took up writing as an easy 
jam provider or attempted to please the 
readers of a six-penny magazine by os- 
tentatiously “writing down” to them in 
the same tone that one might employ 
when addressing the inmates of a charity 
school. I am thinking only of the great 
army of literary toilers who write the 
bulk of the matter in the weekly and 
monthly periodicals and among whom 
hyphenated, aristocratic and even titled 
names occur with suspicious frequency 
and not always over the best of matter. 
Not only does the English literary 
market rule much lower in prices than our 
own, but it is also so limited in extent 
that it is no easy matter for a new-comer, 
no matter uw great his talents, to find 
an otlet §5p nis work. The number of 
magazine open to him is woefully small 
compared with what ‘te has been accus- 
tomed to in this country. There are no 
syndicates, no Sunday newspapers and 
very little demand in the daily press for 
anything but the ponderous “leaders” in 
which the average Briton finds mental sol- 
ace. Some of the evening papers print 
what are called “turn overs,” meaning es- 
says begun on the front page and long 
enough to turn over the column into the 
second, carrying with them their read- 
ers and thus making known to them the 
literary feast spread out on the inside 
pages. There are even a few humorous 
columns to be found in the modern Lon- 
don newspaper, and not one of them but 
bears the stereotyped caption, “In Light- 
er Vein,” thus indicating a widespread 
editorial taste for novelty and originality. 
In one respect the London market ex- 
cels our own, and that is in its weeklies, 
which are almost limitless in point of num- 
ber and variety. Fully two-thirds of the 
space in these weeklies is given up to so- 
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ciety and personal gossip which is not in- 
frequently signed by a nom de plume 
taken from the Almanach de Gotha. 
Matter of this sort must be extremely 
easy to write, provided one has a peer- 
age, a few reliable books of reference, and 
that “nose” for heraldry which is a fre- 
quent aristocratic inheritance. British 
taste demands that this society gossip 
shall be written in a manner suggestive of 
close personal intimacy on the part of the 
writer with the people whom he discusses. 
Consequently this is the sort of stuff that 
we find printed on the very cheapest qual- 
ity of paper in a “society weekly” that is 
sold for a penny to the wife of a small 
shopkeeper, and read by her with the 
greatest avidity: 


“TI do not think that Lady Grassmere’s 
eldest daughter, Kitty, will be married 
until the autumn, as Lord Grassmere him- 
self is still confined to his room with the 
gout, and Gladys, the second daughter, 
who is to be the bridesmaid, must remain 
for some time in Switzerland under the 
physician’s care. Meantime, Lord “Tod- 
dles,’ as we all call hia oc u... ‘ub, must 
possess his soul in patie~~* 

“The Grassmeres are . comparatively 
new family, havic~.been raised to the 
peerage because of servicca rendered to 
the late Queen by Jacob Timothy in 1848. 
The present holder of the title is the third 
in the line, having succeeded his father, 
the only son of the first peer, in 1892. 
Lord Grassmere’s eldest son and heir, gen- 
erally known by his courtesy title of Lord 
Redtop, came of age two years ago. Hc 
is greatly interested in numismatics and 
is seldom seen in society since his unfor- 
tunate love affair with the Hon. Isabella 
Prinkton last season. 

“Lady Kitty’s fiancé is the eldest son 
of Lord Biltmore and will inherit at his 
father’s death not only one of the oldest 
titles in the kingdom but also Bilton Ab- 
bey in Wiltshire and twenty thousand 
acres of grouse moor in the Highlands. 
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‘Toddles’ has always been extremely pop- 
ular both in society and on the turf and 
he has received the warm congratulations 
of everybody who is anybody on a match 
that adds so materially to his prosperity. 
The probabilities are that the honeymoon 
will be passed at Lord Biltmore’s charm- 
ing cottage on the Isle of Wight.” 


This is a fair sample of the sort of lit- 
erature for which there is an absolutely 
limitless demand in the English weeklies, 
dailies and even monthlies, and although 
I do not know what price it brings by the 
yard or the pound or by whatever stand- 
ard of measurement it is sold, it is so easi- 
ly prepared that I should think that any 
well-connected person possessed of a De- 
brett could by means of it keep the wolf 
from the door. 

Amazing as it may seem, English soci- 

ety literally swarms with well-born gos- 
sips of both sexes who are not ashamed to 
pick up two or three pounds a week by 
grinding out this petty tittletattle about 
persons of social distinction, and have ab- 
solutely no scruples about printing such 
bits of personal scandal and family his- 
tory as they may learn in the drawing- 
rooms that they are permitted to fre- 
quent. The more facile and imaginative 
writers of this class find exercise for their 
talent in the preparation of stories deal- 
ing with hypnotism, occult science, the 
planet Mars and other themes in which 
truth offers no barrier that the writer is 
bound to respect. Detective stories in 
feeble imitation of Sherlock Holmes, sea 
‘stories inspired by those of Mr. Jacobs 
and humorous essays which faintly recall 
the late Bill Nye are also easily marketed 
commodities, if I may judge by the num- 
ber of them that find their way into the 
magazines. f 

The column headed “In Lighter Vein” 
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is generally marked by a fine, old- 
fashioned twang, and the “turn-overs” 
deal with subjects that are simply impos- 
sible, from our point of view. An essay 
on the frying-pan, the house cat, the 
longevity of the silk-worm or the per- 
versity of the ostrich is always grist to 
the “turn-over” mill. There are at pres- 
ent in London, however, two newspapers 
—the Mail and the Express—which are 
setting a good example to their competi- 
tors by printing really interesting and 
timely special articles on their editorial 
pages, thereby earning wholesale denun- 
ciation for their “sensationalism,” as well 
as wide circles of readers. 

But if the ephemeral literature of Eng- 
land seems to us weak in those qualities 
of humor, vivacity and entertainment, 
there is one respect at least in which it 
excels our own, and that is in its serious 
aspect and in literary and artistic criti- 
cisms. The habit of “leader writing,” and 
the still more important habit of scrious 
thought and conscientious study in which 
many of the London writers indulge, have 
kept the arts of critical and essay writing 
alive and fostered a generation of essay- 
ists whose work is always worthy of se- 
rious consideration. 

But turn-overs and essays, even when 
drawn from the educated brain, do not 
make a magazine, and the consequence is 
that not a single cheap English monthly 
has a special clientéle of its own, while 
not more than one of them even claims a 
greater circulation than three hundred 
thousand. Here the magazine buyer asks 
for this, that or the other magazine, as his 
taste may dictate. In England he says to 
the news-vender: “Give me something 
to read on the train,” and cares very lit- 
tle whether it be Pearson’s, The Royal 
or The Strand that is placed in his 
hands. 
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Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generousheart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of Dat athy’, no soul so dead. 
Butmay awaken strong and glorified, |} 
If something good be said. | SX 
And sol charge ye,by the,thorny crown, — AX 
d by the crossonwhich the Savior bled, | 


And byyour own soulshope of fair renown, , 
Let something good be said! 
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THE KING AND THE CANDY CANE 


By Frank Waller Allen 


* AND what place is this?” 
“It is the primrose path to Ar- 
cady, your Majesty.” 


“Ah, it is "here that I am to find honest 
men, women who are constant, love that 
needs no questioning, and there is to be 
faith and fine sympathy and hope. Yes, 
there is to be hope.” 

“Yes, sire; and, most of all, at the end 
lies the Garden of Heart’s Desire.” 

“And I have been coming here most all 
of my life, you say, and knew it not?” 

“Ves. 

“I think I must have been here a very 
little while a long time ago. I came here 
where these clustered jonquils drowsily 
bend to this stream. I came— 

“No, your Maj it was a vision.” 

“But it Sete real.” 

“You were a mere child, sire. To the 
young heart is given a view of all the 
possibilities that lie beyond—in Arcady.” 

“Ah, I remember now. This air bestirs 
memory like a spirit in a dream. Here I 
met a girl—a very tiny, blue-eyed girl— 
in the palace garden. We were married, 
you know, and kept house and made mud 
pies. Then she slapped me because I 
would not eat ’em. She ate one. I think 
she cried to me to come back, when I 
sulked away. It was that night I saw this 
green wilderness of trees where I was a 
great-eyed faun and she a slim dryad, shy 
and unapproachable. : Then all 
the beauty faded with childhood and 1 
had even forgotten.” - 

“Your Majesty will find her in Ar 
cady.” 

“But will I know?” 

“Yes, sire, you will know, withal that 
she may not seem the child of the palace 
garden. She may be a peasant, or a— 


“It matters little,’ interrupted the 
king, “so long as she is like unto a rose, 
and beckons to me from down the path 
toward the Garden.” 

His Majesty, the king, loved roses. 
That, however, is neither here nor there 
at this moment. I'd first have you know 
that his Royal Highness was a very young 
man to assume the burden that had rested 
with such serene dignity upon the shoul- 
ders of his sire. Prior to his coronation 
his subjects had been much in doubt of 
him, for he had been to them always a 
rosy-cheeked boy, more taken with the 
bacchanal song than with the hymn, and 
sport than with the affairs that were of 
the deepest interest to their welfare. 
Therefore, it was much to their surprise, 
that, upon entering his new duties, his 
regular attendance at the sovereign chapel 
was apparently as sincere as was the un- 
questionable justice of his reign. And, 
as they had reverenced and feared his 
white-haired father, they loved his blush- 
ing Majesty, whose wisdom was their 
glory 

For the time to pass that would win for 
him the confidence of his people their sov- — 
ereign heroically gave up all the pleasures 
that had afforded him joy in his early 
youth, and bore the mien that his place in 
life required. At least, as far as general 
appearances were concerned, he did. But 
as has been stated, his Majesty, the king, 
loved roses; and ‘especially was he pas- 
sionately filled with a love for those that 
flood a woman’s cheek when a youth looks 
boldly into her eyes. And thus, on this 
occasion, disguised as a peasant lad, 
searching for flowers, he met the maid of 
this bit of romance, and found the rosiest 
rose of all. There be devious 
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ways to the realm of Arcady, but Love’s 
is the foot-path of the broadest vision. 

It is useless to describe his Majesty, 
the king, to you, for kings are so unlike 
that I could not picture him by a compar- 
ison to any monarch that you have doubt- 
less known. But, as for the girl, it is 
different. This one was always first no- 
ticed because of her eyes, which were large 
and had the gift of bearing half a sorrow 
with a look of apparently awakened won- 
der. 

Her sorrow was a gift, I have said, for 
she was barely sixteen and had a mother, 
a father and lovers galore. It is useless 
to say that she was a sweet bit of a 
creature, for, as you know, it was she 
whom the king called a flower. Most of 
all, however, she was innocent, very inno- 
cent. Now, all of this is perfectly true, 
but a word about another gift. She had 
a most adorable way of appearing de- 


cidedly more innocent than she really. 


was. And it was these gifts that won his 
Majesty. For, at the beginning, his 
young heart gloried at the wonder his 
manly beauty awakened in her eyes; and, 
afterward, her absolute ignorance of the 
naughty world filled his soul with tender- 
ness. 

Although his Majesty had never known 
it, Arcady lay right next to his own 
country, and the primrose path was short 
_ when once he had learned it. And, now 
it became true that the king was more 
in this land of love and summer-time than 
in the palace royal. 

Though he realized it not, it was true 
that after many days spent at court, sor- 
did with lust of empire, the path came 
near to being lost to the king. Often, 
after such occasions, he must of necessity 
search long upon the frontier, and only 
the thought of the Garden of Heart’s 
Desire, and the maid that dwelt thereby, 
would clear his eyes enough for his seeing 
the blossoming primroses. It was this 
that caused his Majesty to live much in 
Arcady. 
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Now, this half-blown bud of the king’s 
frequently came into the village, for there 
are villages in Arcady, and, as twilight 
time seemed to most convenient for 
his Majesty, she artfully contrived to be 
leaving at such an hour. Sometimes, if it 
were the pleasure of the flower, they 
lingered in the town, and the shop win- 
dows were studied diligently should a 
passerby arrive too quickly upon a kiss 
taken surreptitiously, for the king was 
bold; or it necessitated the removal of his 
arm to his own side, for, as has been said, 
the king loved roses. 

‘Once upon a time when they stood thus 
before the shop of a goodly and prosper- 
ous confectioner, the king’s heart beat- 
ing in wholesome fancy concerning the 
warmth of red, splendid kissing lips, and 
the maid blushing, like unto the rose she 
was, because the watch had near thrown 
the light of his lantern upon them at a 
most inopportune time, they came to 
themselves after the lessening of the heart 
beating, the passion, the blushing and the 
scare, to find themselves staring into a 
window most devoid of attractions, save 
one large and brilliantly striped candy 
cane of the peppermint variety. They 
burst into laughter, and the maid, as is 
the nature of her kind, forgot to stop. 
The king did not stop her, either; first, 
because he knew the incurability of the 
disease; and, second, her white teeth and 
sweet, red mouth were good to look upon, 
as she dimpled and flushed. 

The doctor arrived in the shape of the 
shopkeeper, himself, who thrust his head 
angrily through the half-open door, and 
said rather emphatically—at least it was 
sufficient to cure the maid of laughing: 

_“You young jackanapes! Has the 
cane turned clown that you should make 
yourself so merry at the expense of my 
business ?” 

“J think the cane were worth a farth- 
ing, perhaps?” asked the king, paying 
no attention to the wrathful shopman. 

“Oh! it is yours, sir; it is yours, sir,” 
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returned the appeased maker of tarts, who 
bowed them inside. 

“Give it to us,” commanded the king, 
laying down the farthing; “so thy win- 
dow may be equally as empty as thy 
pate.” 

And then they walked more soberly 
across the meadow to the cottage, for his 
Majesty was thinking a bit of what was 
becoming the conduct of a king, and the 
girl was tired from laughing. When they 
reached the gate she said: 

“My sister says it is awfully kind of 
you to bring me home every night. And 
I—TI’m sure I like it, too.” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“TI told ’em you said, ‘the rose gave, in 
a fashion most queenly, her perfume and 
her beauty only to those whom she hon- 
ored in doing.’ Then my brother said 
qe must have a great deal of experience. 

at is experience?” 

The king looked into her face a mo- 
ment with love in his eyes and the battle 
of right and wrong pictured in his coun- 
tenance. As he stood, the flowers and 
blossoming woodland seemed to draw 
away from him. He could see no farther 
down the path, and looking back, for the 
first time, he saw the ugly walls of the 
palace looming dangerously near. His 
eyes sought the girl’s, and what he saw 
there he knew not, only that it was won- 
derfully more beautiful than anything he 
had ever seen before. It was the way to 
the Garden of Heart’s Desiree . . . 
Slowly he handed her the cane of the 
merry shop. 

“Experience,” he said, “is this: take 
this bit of candy—this cane. It is my 
heart, my little flower. It is pretty to 
look upon and sweet to the lips, but it 
will not bear too much kissing, nor will it 
hold your weight should you chance to 
lean upon it. Some day you will know 
what I have told you to be true, and not 
until then can you know the meaning of 
experience.” 

“Tl keep the cane as a pledge,” she 
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said, “and, as for experience, I’ve a notion 
love will be sweeter without it.” 

“When you know this to be true,” he 
said, “return to me the cane.” 

And his Majesty, the king, kissed her 
good night. 

Returning to the palace, it was then, 
alone in this night, with naught lighting 
him other than the moon through the 
casement, the king sought-the throne- 
room that, upon the ancient seat of his 
sires, he might think the kindliest judg- 
ment of men. And now, most especially, 
of a girl. As he sat, his head bowed over 
his breast, the great throne seemed to give 
him the dignity of years in the uncertain 
darkness. It was thus he thought: 

“I wonder if this sadness of the heart 
be love. I wonder if this joy of having the 
heart feel heavy with sweet tenderness is 
love. And yet I am a son of my fathers, 
and this love, which seems best, is not the 
love for a man upon a throne. Lord, lend 
me Thy dear wisdom that I may know 
what is love. And yet she,—she is the 
one that must decide. Lord, teach me to 
decide. 

“At any rate,” he said, lifting his head, 
“I wish I could decide whether to tell 
her and end this worry. It bears upon 
my mind worse than anything since I as- 
sumed the kingship. If I tell 
her it will end all, te she is a—at least, I 
am his Majesty, the king! Damn the 
king! I love her. But if I don’t tell her 
now, some day she’ll have to know, and 
then it may break her heart. Ah, I would 
make her queen before I’d do that. A 
woman’s heart is the same and her love is 
the same, be her lord a beggar or a king. 
And my rose shall always be the dearest 
flower in the garden of my memory. 

“If kings could be men, as women can 
be queens, and if men could be kings, as 
queens can be women, then—then a man 
wearing a crown could marry just a girl 
if he chose. But I’m caring what not now, 
if only a very foolish monarch could take 
unto himself a coquettish little angel 
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whose heart beats truer than the pulse of 
Christendom. And yet, because she was 
born to wear wooden shoes and her aoe to 
wear satin, the devil is to pay. 

“To the devil with all of it! [ll marry 
her. I’ll gamble with fate and let chance 
decide. I’ll marry her if she knows me as 
the king. I'll give her a chance to recog- 
nize me. I’ll show her the face of myself 
on the coin of the realm and trust to Prov- 
idence as to what the girl must know and 
I must do. Good Jesus, help me! And I 
pray that she may not have to return to 
me the cane.’ 

The next morning the path was very 
difficult to find. . . . In Arcady there 
is no play of chance. Destiny alone is en- 
throned. When the king dis- 
covered the way anew, his heart became 
glad, and the nearer he came to her home 

_the greater was his joy. The palace and 
his power were forgotten. So near to the 
Garden of Heart’s Desire was he that his 
mission, too, escaped his memory. 

When he met the rose at the gate his 
words were these: : 

“It’s the first time I’ve ever been here 
in the daytime, but I’ve come to show you 
a discovery I’ve made that almost scares 
me.” 

“I’m glad you came in the morning,” 
she replied, “for I’d never noticed how 
pink your cheeks were before.” 

“Nor have I ever known how sweet are 
the kisses of love when the dew is new 
upon the lips of my flower.” 

“Say, won’t you tell me, how sweet is 
that?” 

“Like the candied flowers that Venus 
might have used to sweeten her kisses, and 
sweeter, too.” 

“Like peppermint candy? Sweet as my 
candy cane?” she cried deliciously, tempt- 
ingly. “Did you know, if I were a queen,” 
she continued innocently and with mock 
gravity, “I’d have that for my scepter. 
I'd rule you, sir, with a peppermint candy 
cane.” And she laughed gleefully. 

Then the king remembered. 
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“Ahem!” stammered his Majesty, red- 
dening. “I wanted to show you this new 
gold piece and ask you if you had ever 
noticed the resemblance between the king 
and myself? Did you?” 

“Yes, a little bit, only your skin must 
be fairer than his Majesty’s. And then, 
because, they say, he dissipates. What is 
dissipates?” 

The king gave a sigh of relief and went 
his way. 

The girl stood a moment, trembling, 
pain upon every feature, looking aimless- 
ly at the sky, the trees and the broad end- 
less road toward the palace. Then an ap- 
pealing little cry escaped her lips, as she 
flung herself to the earth nerveless, sob- 
bing piteously like unto a child wounded 
and heartbroken. : The sunshine 
found its way through the tracery of 
leaves and played about her, now and then 
kissing the outstretched hand and linger- 
ing in the tangles of her hair. 

So far. Then, as the girl lay among 
her flowers beneath the chestnuts and 
oaks, the king rode light-hearted into 
town. And that was good, inasmuch as 
in the afternoon there was to be a cele- 
bration. The event was the ceremony 
marking the great national holiday of his 
people and the first since the crowning of 
the new monarch. Therefore it was 
doubly momentous, it also being the occa- 
sion that, in accordance with a custom 
whose origin was prehistoric, they proved 
their submission by presenting small 
gifts of grain and like bounty to the king, 
seated upon the throne of blossoms. The 
gifts, as I have said, were small, for it was 
the token and not the gift that always 
meant so much; but they were supposed 
to represent that which was much to the 
life of the giver and they were offered 
humbly and received graciously. The cer- 
emony was observed with great dignity. 

The king was seated upon a sort of 
temporary throne, the roughness of which 
was covered with masses of great roses 
piled in confusion and profusion about 
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the royal chair. By his side a massive 
vase, very wide but shallow, was heaped 
with his favorite of the flowers, so that a 
stranger would believe the roses of a king- 
dom were all gathered in a day. 

Before this throne of blossoms his sub- 
jects passed, handing their gifts to a line 
of soldiery to be presented to the king, 
who, without fail, had them placed in a 
heap upon the ground, unopened. This 
duty of the king was tiresome to him and 
he was bored exceedingly, until his eye 
caught a glimpse of a girl slowly seeking 
her way to the throne. His interest at 
once centered in her. He watched her as 
she came closer and tried to make her look 
at him, but the face was averted. Also, a 
few moments later, when the girl handed 
a rather long narrow package, wrapped 
in a tinseled paper, to the guard, she still 
kept her eyes turned from the king, as she 
walked away down the primrose path to 
Arcady. 

Then his Majesty motioned to have the 
package given him, and the crowd stood 
in wonder at so unusual a proceeding, 
and still greater was their astonishment 
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when he read the card attached. Only the 
king, however, read the words thereon. 


“Here is thy pledge, thy heart and thy 
love. As for my lové, it has been in thy 
keeping since the long ago, and has 
grown so beautiful to me, in thee, that I 
would not have it back. As for experience, 
dear king, love is always sweeter with- 
out it.” 


Impulsively, his Majesty looked from 
the paper with a sudden movement, half- 
regretted before made, as if to call the 
maid. He watched her afar down the path 
looking back, now and then, wistfully, ex- 
pectantly. When she disappeared beneath 
the shadow of the trees there faded from 
his mind the vision of the Garden of 
Heart’s Desire. He was bewildered with 
that which seemed a memory. . . . 
Then the multitude shouted lustily, 
“Long live the King!’ He smiled upon 
the people graciously, and with reverence 
turned and placed the cane among the 
roses at his feet. His Majesty, the king, 
loved roses. 


AN ALABAMA PEACH 
By Zitella Cocke 


B* breezes caressed and by songsters besung, 
From high mountain crest to the murmuring beach, 
What wonder that never on vine or tree sprung 
A fruit like our own Alabama’s ripe peach. 
For roses of June 
And the mocking-bird’s tune, 
The song of the sea 
And the winds’ minstrelsy, 
The morn’s rosy glint 
And the evening’s pale tint, 
The stars’ glowing eyes 
And the smile of blue skies, 
Are all in your reach 
In that one juicy peach! 
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A being a wanderer for twenty-five 
years, William Lawson went into the 
Harrison Street station in Chicago the other 
day and asked to be restrained from follow- 
ing the open road. He wished, he said, to 
settle down, but his 
legs had the roaming 
habit. He wanted to 
be held—rendered 
stationary—rooted to 
some spot on mother 
earth. He thought of 
going home and “‘be- 
coming a man.’’ The 
newspaper that print- 
ed this interesting 
paragraph only opened 
this vista into the life 
of William Watson— 
no, no, William Law- 
son—and then closed 
itagain. It is left for 
the speculativereader 
to imagine why he of 
the good ,sound-sense 
name acquired the 
vagrant habit. One 
would suppose that 
William Lawson 
would keep the gen- 
eral store at Squirrel- 
ville, and would know 
all the folks, and have 
no passion stronger 
than his obstinate in- 
tention to avoid the road tax. 
appears, has escaped all taxes. The common- 
placeness of life has never been his. He had 
never wearied to the innermost soul of him at 
the aspect of his neighbor's woodshed ; he knew 
nothing of those arranged, pestering, per- 
sistent entities—such as the coal bill, the ice 
bill, and the grocer’s order boy with his 
matutinal demand upon the domestic ingenu- 
ity,—which kill the fancy and murder the 


But Lawson, it 
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joy in the most buoyant of us. For William 
Lawson there had been a quarter of a cen- 
tury of whimsical exploration. He had 
watched the dawn, grown familiar with the 
stars, sipped of the brooks—if nothing bet- 
ter offered—and made 
himself intimate with 
all the little brothers 
of the wild. He, like 
Jaques, had journeyed 
far and had seen how 
other men live, and to 
glimpse other men’s 
lives is the most fas- 
cinating thing in all 
the world except to 
have a sense of ex- 
pectancy in regard to 
yourown. Why, then, 
should William Law- 
son, who triumphed 
over dull destiny and 
refused to play the 
role of grocer in a 
banal world, have 
deliberately foregone 
his enviable madness 
and returned to sanity 
and the dull paths of 
penitence? Itisnotas 
if Lawson’s heart was 
dead within. That, 
apparently,is as young 
as ever it has been. 
The innumerable 
roads and byways of the world still beckon him; 
there are still habitations which he has not 
seen, forests which he has not penetrated, 
fields in which he has not slept. There is 
still, as Perey B. Shelley would have re- 
marked, had he known William Lawson, “a 
spirit in his feet.” In these circumstances, it 
seems nothing less than a waste to want to 
“go back home!” At home, no doubt, the 
rain barrel is in the same old place, the barn 
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door is off its hinges, the fence lies prone 
among the protesting hollyhocks. There are 
two or three women who, for a quarter of a 
century, have enjoyed the marvel of the 
mysterious disappearance, to be deprived 
now of their sad entertainment, and to sug- 
gest odd jobs for William Lawson to do. It 
seems, all things considered, a mistake for 
William Lawson to return. He says he has 
seen almost all the world, but no doubt if he 
were to go over it again with more care he 
would observe some entertaining  trifles 
which have thus far escaped him. The wan- 
derers have always appealed to the fancy of 
poets. No idea is more enchanting than that 
of him who in the night and the storm comes 
knocking at the door, sits for a moment by 
the hearth, gives one wild kiss to the home- 
keeping maiden, and flies on, driven by the 
Lords of Destiny, upon his endless quest. 
William Lawson, had his heart been as val- 
iant as it is youthful, might have shared 
with this immortal figure the fame which is 
his right. But he has faltered. His imagina- 
tion has failed him. Or perhaps he has ac- 
quired rheumatism from lying too long un- 
der the stars. At any rate, by this time he is 
no doubt back home, stifling in the lean-to 
bedroom and washing in an ugly china bowl. 
The days of his dreams are over. He has 
voluntarily come back into civilization, 
which shuts us all up in box stalls—some 
have bare stalls and some a gorge of grain 
but all of us are sure of harness and of 
weary feet. And yet, to have been wise for 
a quarter of a century must mitigate the 
folly of a life! There will always be some- 
thing about William Lawson that will cause 
his neighbors to regard him with curious 
eyes. Little children will wistfully make his 
acquaintance. He can, if he will, contribute 
to the Sunday syndicates. And to the last, 
he will have his memories. 


OMEHOW the famous “bread line” of 
New York City, which has for so many 
years stretched itself along Broadway to the 
side door of a large bakery, has become 
closely identified in fiction with Albert Bige- 
low Paine’s novel of the same name. And 
the story contains a deal of biographical in- 
formation, for it was the outcome of Mr. 
Paine’s venture in 1897, with Irving Bachel- 
lor, Orson Lowell and Frank VerBeck, to es- 
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tablish a juvenile magazine, which they 
called Youth and Home, and which was 
short-lived. Not that Mr. Paine actually had 
to seek his nightly loaf, as so many poor 
mortals have to do, but it was a very handy 
and sarcastic outlet for him to point a moral 
and adorn a tale. Mr. Paine is a typical 
example of the modern writer; he began, as 
so many others have, with a volume of verse, 
“Rhymes by Two Friends,” the co-author 
being William Allen White—a production 
which these two young Kansas men thought 
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the world was waiting for. After this, in 
1895, Mr. Paine came to New York, where he 
gained experience in syndicate writing, and 
invented, with Ruth McEnery Stuart, those 
delightful Gobolinks, which, made with pools 
of ink upon white paper, are the joy of chil- 
dren and the fear of parents. As a juvenile 
writer, Mr. Paine rapidly proved himself 
possessed of imagination and a quick com- 
prehension of the child taste. That is why, 
as editor of the league department of the St. 
Nicholas Magazine, he has so successfully 
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called forth the efforts of young writers and 
artists. But the “Bread Line,” published in 
1900, is virtually Mr. Paine’s first distinctive 
book. Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, read it 
and selected Mr. Paine as his biographer on 
the strength of it. He, too, had started a 
magazine, with the same direful results. 
Soon after the death of Nast, Mr. Paine 
gathered together his material and traced 
a most varied career in a work that is note- 
worthy and interesting. At present Mr. 
Paine is engaged upon a life of Capt. B. 
S. Osbon, Farragut’s signal officer. And in 
the midst of his editorial duties he finds time 
to write extensively for the magazines. \ 


HE family of Bret Harte has been af- 

‘flicted with many misfortunes recently. 
The eldest son has been stricken with blind- 
ness; Miss Bret Harte, a concert singer, 
has been prostrated with ill health, and 
many minor misfortunes have been added to 
fill their cup of ill luck to the full. A num- 
ber of the old friends of Bret Harte have 
been raising a subscription to minister to 
their sharp necessities. 
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DN hele appears to be not so eager for 
statehood as she is for independence. 
The efforts of a certain faction to induce a 
union between her and New Mexico, and 
thus present to congress the aggregate of 
citizenship which will entitle the two territo- 
ries to be admitted to the union as one state, 
has been repudiated with courtesy but deci- 
sion by both democrats and republicans in 
Arizona. 

“While we entertain for the people of our 
sister territory,” says the protest forwarded 
to Congress by the voters of Arizona, “the 
most kindly feelings and sympathize with 
them in their efforts for admission as a state 
into the Union, yet we profoundly believe 
that the union of the two territories as one 
state would be inimical to the best and high- 
est interests of both, and particularly harm- 
ful to the people of Arizona. To be com- 
pelled against our will and desire to lose our 
identity and be merged into the proposed 
state, in which we have so little voice, 
wounds our pride and violates our sense of 
justness and fairness. Therefore, as a pa- 
triotic and law-abiding people, we confi- 
dently appeal to the Congress of the United 
States to avert the disaster that threatens us; 
and, rather than force upon us this proposed 
union, to allow us to remain a territory in- 
definitely.” 

This is to be laid before Luth houses of 
Congress; the Governor of Arizona will 
make a protest on behalf of his people 
through the Secretary of the Interior; and 
the President will be asked to embody in his 
annual message a recommendation against 
joint statehood. Should these efforts fail and 
Arizona be forced into partnership with 
what may be termed our Spanish-American 
territory, New Mexico, the matter will be 
carried to the supreme court. The question 
would, in that event, be an interesting one. 
Can Congress impose statehood on a commu- 
nity? Can an act of union be forced upon 
a self-governing state that desires to remain 
in that condition of comparative autonomy 
which a state of the United States enjoys? 

Senator Beveridge and other senators ad- 
vocate the union of the two territories, and 
have gone the length of making a hasty tour 
of Arizona to acquaint themselves with her 
condition, resources, etcetera, etcetera. It is 
not too much to say that if they are sensi- 
tive to swift impressions they must have 
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been bewildered by the paradoxes, physical 
and sociological, that Arizona presents. At 
once the most ancient and the most modern, 
the most foreign and the most native, the 
most fertile and the most barren, the most 
stupendous and the most squalid, the most 
beautiful and the most disheartening of sec- 
tions, in her geographical and in her social 
features, she amazes and fascinates. To 
have seen her deserts, her cafions, her re- 
mains of ancient cities, is to remember her 
forever as the monument to a savage and 
fascinating past; to witness the methods by 
which she overcomes her disadvantages of 
semi-aridity, the enterprise she shows in cer- 
tain of her towns, the engineering ability 
and industrial activity she has achieved, is 
to think of her as the very modern of the 
moderns. The remnant of the old life still 
lives there side by side with the alert, ener- 
getic, ambitious young American element, 
which pioneers with contemporary science in 
electricity, hydraulics, chemistry and en- 
gineering at its command. 

Arizona is one of the most strongly in- 
dividualized of any territory that ever laid 
the foundations of an independent-minded 
state; and she should not be compelled to 
merge her individuality in that of an adjoin- 
ing state uncongenial, in some ways, to her, 
and moved by ideas and ideals at variance 
with her own. 


A VERY large proportion of the American 
literary brotherhood has essayed news- 
paper work before venturing upon the less 
ephemeral forms of pen product. Richard 
Harding Davis once made a list of the suc- 
cessful authors who had begun their careers 
under the tuition of a city editor, and the list 
was long and honorable. Burges Johnson, 
author of “Rhymes of Little Boys,” is an 
instance in point. Mr. Johnson is an Am- 
herst man, and after leaving college worked 
on newspapers, venturing finally into the 
publishing business. Essays and verse, both 
serious and light, have been his achieve- 
ments thus far. 


R. John McCutcheon, the cartoonist, 

has taken a dash to Russia to enable 
him to work with more definiteness and un- 
derstanding in cartoons relating to the va- 
rious phases of the Russian question. 
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ARTHUR TRAIN 


Assistant to District Attorney Jerome, of New York, and 
author of “McAllister and His Double” 


e a recent magazine article Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., again solves his favorite prob- 
lem, the negro and what to do with him. 
This time Booker T. Washington and “‘some 
dangerous aspects of his work at Tuskegee” 
are made the centers of attack. As usual, 
there is no mistaking Mr. Dixon’s meaning. 
He knows what he wants to say and says 
what he thinks he knows. He writes with 
clearness and with vigor; his style is always 
energetic and often picturesque. In_ this 
latest tilt at the black windmill Mr. ‘Dixon 
is more conservative, and therefore more 
convincing, than usual. Admit a few early 
premises, and Mr. Dixon can write the ne- 
groes out of the country and set them up in 
Liberia, a peace-keeping, God-fearing peo- 
ple, masters of their own destinies and the 
happy bosses of a free republic. 

“If allowed.to remain here the negro race 
in the United States will number sixty mil- 
lion at the end of the century by their pres- 
ent rate of increase.” Mr. Dixon doubtless 
has the figures to prove this statement, but 
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figures are all things to all men. To Mr. 
Dixon they are simple, straightforward and 
free from guile. At the close of the war, 
forty vears ago, there were four million ne- 
groes enfranchised. By the last census there 
were eleven million scattered over the coun- 
try. Mr. Dixon doesn’t say so, but no doubt 
with these amiable figures and a Dixon lead 
pencil he can turn out sixty million at the 
end of the century. But how does he know 
the present rate of increase will be main- 
tained? He doesn’t know, of course. He 
assumes, and the conclusion based on the as- 
sumption is made the foundation for his 
“irreconcilable conflict”. To believe that this 
rate will remain unchanged is to believe that 
physical and social conditions will remain 
unchanged. It is ninety-five years to the end 
of the century. A long time for even the 
Meads and the Persians. What Mr. Dixon 
really knows is that the colored man’s con- 
ditions are changing rapidly and that all the 
changes tend to a lowering of the present 
rate. The negro no longer draws strength 
from the soil. He has swapped the fresh air 
of the plantation for the foul air of the al- 
ley. The cabin and the corn-patch know him 
no more. He has become a sophisticated but 
unsanitary man about town. With the city 
comes cocaine. The corner drug store, un- 
aided, will make Mr. Dixon’s “present rate 
of increase” look like an overheated ther- 
mometer in a cold-storage house. Late hours, 
dissipation, idleness, these and other allur- 
ing dangers call to him beyond his power to 
resist. It is an unequal struggle, in which 
he withers and falls, a victim of progress, 
a martyr to civilization. Mr. Dixon is a 
modern abolitionist, deeply serious, intensely 
earnest. But in his enthusiasm for the 
“cause” he forgets some things he knows 
better than any one else. 


HE accusation—if such it may be 

termed—of plagiarism brought against 
Mrs. Katherine C. Thurston by Mr. Lewis 
in an article which draws close parallels be- 
tween the plot, circumstances and scenes of 
“The Masquerader” and Mr. Zangwill’s 
“The Premier and the Painter,” has brought 
forth a letter of frank and honest disavowal 
from Mrs. Thurston. She says that her first 
feeling upon reading the heading of Mr. 
Lewis’ article was one of resentment, “but,” 
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she adds, “as I read the article itself, I con- 
fess that my anger gave place to amazement, 
for certainly the facts brought forward by 
Mr. Lewis are to me very amazing, forming, 
as they do, the most extraordinary case of 
dual suggestion that has come within my 
knowledge. For let me state, finally and 
most emphatically, that I have never seen a 
copy of Mr. Zangwill’s ‘The Premier and 
the Painter’; the book has never been dis- 
cussed—or even mentioned—in my pres- 
ence; the story, even in the most shadowy 
outline, has never been related to me.” 

This has the utter accent of truth, and 
none will be so ungenerous as to doubt Mrs. 
Thurston’s statement. Nor is the thing so 
marvelous after all, for fact itself has fairly 
taken the suggestion from Mrs. Thurston’s 
book, as the newspaper annals of the past 
month bear witness. The occurrence of this 
case, so singularly resembling the “‘impossi- 
ble” story of ‘The Masquerader,” occurred 
in Rome. Count Adriano Beniculli, an ec- 
centric nobleman, charged his valet with 
having indirectly caused the death of the 
Countess Beniculli. The evidence offered in 
court brought to light the fact that, taking 
advantage of an extraordinary resemblance 
between himself and his valet, the count em- 
ployed the latter to impersonate him at va- 
rious social functions at Rome and else- 
where, while he devoted himself to his hobby 
of collecting and repairing ancient locks. 
Paolo, the valet, provided with money and 
appropriate raiment, was received every- 
where in the best society, and acquitted him- 
self, apparently, more creditably than the 
count had done. Meeting the Countess Beni- 
culli at a ball, the valet paid her assiduous 
attention. He was, in truth, infatuated with 
the charm of this great lady, who accepted 
his attentions with a certain gratitude. For 
many years she and her husband had not 
lived together, and she had come to think of 
him as a semi-madman. She found him in- 
stead, a sane, handsome and magnetic gen- 
tleman, from whom it was a compliment to 
receive attentions. She became reconciled, as 
she believed, to her husband, and a period 
of happiness followed to be broken in a 
tragic manner one day when the countess 
and the valet drove to Rimini, and walking 
toward some of the caves, were interrupted 
by a peasant woman, who rushed upon 
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The Italian Fdison, from what is said to be the second 
photograph for which he ever sat 


Paolo, accusing him of having deserted her. 
The truth came out, and the countess, who 
seems to have had a character in strong 
contrast to these men, knelt at the feet of 
Paolo’s wife begging her pardon. She re- 
turned alone to her palace, thinking heaven 
knows what thoughts concerning the tricks 
of fate, and was that same night found dead 
in her room. She had poisoned herself and 
got safe beyond all chance of further dis- 
appointment and mockery. She left a let- 
ter explaining the facts to her husband and 
saving that she was unwilling to sully the 
records of her ancestry. A pathetic figure, 
worthy the art of a nobler d’Annuncio! 
Count Beniculli may have been moved to a 
belated remorse, and a realization of the 
dignitv of his countess. At any rate he 
brought suit against the valet. 

Whether the poor countess would, in the 
event of her pseudo-husband having been 
a man superior in character to hev actual 
lord, have proved as complaisant and un- 
conventional as the heroine of Mrs. Thurs- 
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Whose new book," The Mountain of Fears,” is toappear in 
October 


ton’s romance, may not be known. The 
Countess Beniculli would, perhaps, in any 
case, have been more solicitous about her 
honor than about her happiness. Mrs. 
Thurston’s heroine could not satisfy herself 
with “honor” which may, in the circum- 
stances, have seemed a fetich. She took 
happiness with eager hands, scandalized the 
subscribers to Harper’s Bazar, and won the 
approval of a number of argumentative per- 
sons who thought she showed singularly 
good sense—for a heroine—in taking a 
good man in exchange for a bad one, “with- 
out benefit of clergy” or unnecessary expla- 
nation to a captious public. 


HE Ben Greet Woodland Players have 

met with gratifying success in the West. 
On the college campuses and at parks 
they have presented “Midsummer’s Night 
Dream,” “As You Like It,” “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” “Twelfth Night,” “‘Com- 
edy of Errors” and “The Tempest.” In the 
last play only they failed to attain that high 
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standard they have set for themselves. But 
the company acted both a Ferdinand and a 
Miranda of the adequate spiritual measure. 
Not the least interesting feature of these 
performances has been the Shakespearean 
songs sung to tunes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. A number of these 


have been arranged by Arnold Dolmetsch, 
apostle of old-time tunes and instruments. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


The dramatist, author of "The Manceuvers of Jane,” *The 
Case of Rebellious Susan,” etc. 


OTWITHSTANDING the ever increas- 
ing number of deaths and _ injuries 
caused by reckless automobilists, the crim- 
inally careless chauffeurs have almost in- 
variably escaped punishment. As ruthless 
and insolent as any patrician of Rome in the 
days of its self-debasement, these drivers 
of our modern chariots leave their dead lying 
in the road and escape by the combined 
means of their speed and of their falsified 
numbers; for it transpires that the wanton 
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automobilist does not lay himself liable to 
responsibility by carrying a recorded num- 
ber, but changes the number to suit the occa- 
sion. In spite of efforts more or less ear- 
nest, the police find it impossible or impolitic 
to track these up-to-date murderers to their 
homes, if such men can be said to have 
homes, and the injured pay their own hos- 
pital bills, and the dead go unavenged in 
consequence. It is noticeable, since the oc- 
currence of the summer accidents, that many 
of the finest machines are run with con- 
spicuous care, the occupants being unwilling 
to be classed with that band of conscience- 
less marauders who are bringing automo- 
biling into disgrace. 

France is trying to meet the exigencies 
of the situation by building speedways on 
which nothing but automobiles are to be al- 
lowed. Such a speedway ninety miles in 
length is being constructed by Biarritz, at a 
cost of $1,600,000, along the coast at Arca- 
chon. Here the speed madness may have 
its way, with none to hinder nor make 
afraid, while on other thoroughfares mod- 
eration of pace can be rigidly enforced. 


CIENTISTS will feel a keen interest in 
the new theory of the creation of the 
universe offered by Professor F. R. Moulton 
and Professor Thomas C. Chamberlain, of 
the University of Chicago. These men, three 
years ago, proved to their own satisfaction, 
that Laplace was mistaken in his ring theory 
of the nebular hypothesis. Professor Moul- 
ton said in class room the other day: . 

“To prove the nebular ‘ring’ theory the 
combined momentum of all the parts of the 
solar system at present ought to equal the 
momentum of the sun at the time when it ex- 
tended to the orbit of Neptune, or in the 
beginning. I have worked with the problem 
a long time, and I am convinced that the 
solar system now has only one two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth of the momentum it had when 
the sun extended out to Neptune.” 

These two radical scientists, having satis- 
fied themselves three years ago that calcula- 
tions would not substantiate the ingenious 
theory of Laplace, have been at work, aided 
by a grant from the Carnegie Institute at 
Washington, formulating what they have 
called the spiral theory. 

“Professor Chamberlain and myself be- 
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lieve,” says Professor Moulton, ‘‘a second 
sun—a disturbing sun—moved down near 
our sun and caused on our sun enormous 
tides, thousands of miles high. The tides 
were similar to the tides of the sea. Our 
tide was at the point nearest the disturbing 
sun and the other tide was on the opposite 
side. The matter shot toward the disturbing 
sun. Ordinarily it would have been straight 
up, but the disturbing sun moved around in 
an elliptical sort of orbit. Consequently all 
the masses thrown off were in a spiral direc- 
tion, one after another, which accounts for 
the orbits of the planets. The swollen 
masses were attracted to the large nuclei 
which made them into planets.” 

Hence the good round earth! 

The results worked out are to be pub- 
lished presently, Professor Moulton treating 
the astronomical, and Professor Chamber- 
lain the geological phase of the question. It 
remains to be seen what comment is made by 
the critical scientists of Germany, Italy and 
France. 


RS. H. A. M. Keays, author of that 
intensely interesting novel, “He that 
Eateth Bread with Me,” is engaged upon 
another problem novel, the title of which is 
to be “The Work of Our Hands.” Divorce 
was the matter dealt with in the first book; 
wealth is to be the subject of its successor. 
Mrs. Keays adjusts her life, so far as resi- 
dence goes, to the convenience of her sons. 
For the past two years she has lived at Ann 
Arbor, where her sons were attending the 
University of Michigan, and has now moved 
to Cambridge that the young men may finish 
their collegiate course at Harvard. 


HERE are many uses to which humor 

may be put, and one of these might well 
be to restrain the humorist from being 
amusing at the wrong time and in the wrong 
place. It is a commonplace for lovers of 
poetry to sigh: “Oh, that Wordsworth had 
possessed a sense of humor and had spared 
us much that was maudlin and more that 
was dull!” <A more subtle accusation may 
be brought, however, against such a poet as 
Sidney Lanier, who lacked humor sufficient 
to restrain his humor. No lover of Lanier 
at his best can bring himself to endure the 
presence in his volume of the poems which 
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the author was pleased to consider humorous, 
and which it seems rather too confiding of 
his publishers to offer to a public that is 
under the necessity of judging Lanier by 
severe standards as the result of the high 
position now accredited to him. <A_ well- 
developed sense of humor would have shown 
the writer of “The Marshes of Glynn” that 
it was not his metier to be amusing, and that, 
indeed, he could not well be amusing with- 
out being ridiculous. 
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“ 


JAMES HUNEKER 


Dramatic editor of the New York Sun, author of “The 
Iconoclasts,” etc. 


Veo Vaughn Moody is industri- 
ously at work upon a volume of short 
poems—poems which, it is safe to say, will 
be greeted by the public with intense inter- 
est. Mr. Moody has expressed himself with 
a poetic truth and loveliness rare enough in 
these utilitarian days, and he has now to con- 
firm the pleasant suspicion that he is a poet 
of sustained power. It is said that he has 
not yet entered upon the composition of the 
third book of his trilogy. 
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Author of “Mrs, Radigan” 


A’ the present time, in view of the great 
revival of interest in Victor Hugo, it 
may be of interest to recall a story concern- 
ing his relations with the late. Louise Michel, 
the famous anarchist, who, despite the fact 
that she enjoyed world-wide notoriety as an 
anarchist, was universally respected for her 
boundless sympathy with all who suffered 
and for her heroic self-sacrifice. The inci- 
dent was told by Hugo’s private secretary, 
M. Lesclide, and published in the Parisian 
press at the time of his death, in 1885. 
During the siege of Paris Hugo gave 
most liberally to the poor and necessitous. 
He was assisted in the distribution of his 
alms by his friend, Madame Paul Leurice, 
who was herself a most bountiful giver. 
One day Madame Leurice came to Victor 
Hugo, telling a pitiful story of a poor 
woman whom she had found in the most ter- 
rible state of destitution and misére. Hugo 
at once gave her a hundred frances for her 
needy protégée. Now, despite the high 
prices which ruled in consequence of the 
siege, a hundred francs could be made to go 
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a long way in providing against starvation, 
so the poet was very much surprised to re- 
ceive word from Madame Leurice next day 


. that the poor woman was “as badly off as 


ever”. 

“Well, what of the hundred francs of yes- 
terday, then?” 

“Ah, the hundred francs. She has given 
them away to poor mothers, to little chil- 
dren, starving of hunger and perishing with 
cold.” 

“Good! Here is another hundred frances, 
but upon the express condition that she 
keeps them for herself.” 

“Is it only on that condition he gives 
them?” asked the poor woman when Ma- 
dame Leurice gave her the poet’s message. 

“Exactly.” 

“Then take them back! Thank Victor 
Hugo for his good intentions, for which I 
am grateful.” 

Madame Leurice was embarrassed. She 
dared not take: the money back to Victor 
Hugo, so, after scolding the woman and 
calling her ‘“‘Obstinate Louise,” she handed 
her the money unconditionally. 

The “Obstinate Louise” was Louise 
Michel, the “Red Virgin.” And the money 
was spent as before, to relieve other hungry 
women and their children. 


he HY, he’s the translator of Maeter- 

linck,” is the usual exclamation when 
one is asked something concerning Alfred 
Sutro, the dramatist. The book stores will 
assert that he never wrote plays, and you 
might believe them if you did not know that 
several of his dramas had been presented 
in London last year, and that two or three 
were to be given here; one, “The Walls of 
Jericho,’ with James K. Hackett in the 
leading réle, and another, “The Maker of 
Men,” a curtain piece for Margaret Illing- 
ton. But if English critics can be relied on, 
his plays are of conventional design; yet of 
Alfred Sutro, the translator, naught can be 
said but that he is excellent. The beauty of 
Maeterlinck in English reveals a keen sense 
of the Belgian’s style. There seems to be 
a poetic sympathy existing between these 
two men; the most fluent English takes the 
stead of the most fluent French. This is a 
rare instance of a man winning reputation 
as a translator. Marcel Schwab’s French 
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version of “‘Hamlet” is another example, and 
in German the Shakespeare of A. W. 
Schlegel. As for Fitzgerald, Omar became 
English—changed his Persian personality 
for an alluring dress of another land. But 
Maeterlinck loses naught of his full value. 

It is to be deplored that we Americans 
miss so much of what is written about the 
English stage—and the foreign also. Wil- 
liam Archer’s “vear books” are not as full 
as they should be, and in America, outside 
of the theatrical journals, there is no yearly 
record of the drama easily accessible for the 
library. And after a season’s work are 
there not some criticisms worth preserving? 
It would take comparatively little trouble to 
systematize our dramatic records for future 
reference. Where look for something con- 
cerning Alfred Sutro? We need a dramatic 
guide. Apropos of this subject it is a wel- 
come announcement that comes to us con- 
cerning George Bernard Shaw. Nowhere 
has he been more brilliant than in the dra- 
matic criticisms he used to write some years 
ago; and nowhere were they accessible save 
in the files of the London Saturday Review. 
They have now been gathered together and 
will soon be issued in book form. 


T is a curious thing that the American issue 
of Swinburne’s poems should not include 
the trilogy dealing with Mary Stuart. It is, 
perhaps, not too much to claim for them the 
high-water mark of the poet’s psychological 
achievement. These dramas have a robust- 
ness about them too often lacking in Swin- 
burne’s work. His incomparable preciosity 
too frequently submerged his intellectuality, 
and he gave to his listeners the rhythmical 
clamor of poetry without its substance. But 
in the Mary Stuart plays, character after 
character appears in full stature, with 
enigmatic soul made lucid, and placed prop- 
erly in that dark tangle of ambitions and 
hates and passions which gave to Scotland 
one of the most sinister and fascinating of 
her historical dramas. 


HEN Miss Cather, author of ‘The 
Troll Garden,” was not quite nine years 
old her father moved from the Shenandoah 
Valley to a ranch in the southwestern part of 
Nebraska about ten miles north of the Kan- 
sas line. The years when she first began to 
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notice surroundings at all were “pretty much 
devoted,” she says, “to discovering ugliness. 
; You can’t imagine anything so bleak 
and desolate as a Nebraska ranch of eight or 
nine years ago.” Most of the Cathers’ 
neighbors were Swedes and Norwegians; 
and she remembers being taken to a Christ- 
mas entertainment at the Norwegian church, 
where the Christmas tree was “‘a poor, little, 
naked box elder wrapped in green tissue 
paper cut in fringes to look like foliage.” 
I’rom 1890-1894, while she was at the state 
university at Lincoln, there was a steady 
drouth over the country which plunged the 
Norsemen into a grim and dreadful despair, 
and brought forth only suicides and broken 
households. Miss Cather said once that no 
matter how great may be its prosperity, 
whenever she revisits the country she sees 
in the background the old tragedies that she 
knew so intimately. She has been out there 
this summer working on a novel which a 
friend who has seen it declares to be of a 
rather dark cast,—shadowed, it may be, by 
the ‘“‘old tragedies.” 


MARY STEWART CUTTING 


Author of " Little Stories of Courtship,” ete. 
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R. RANDALL PARRISH is to the 
front with another novel—his third. 
“A Sword of the Old Frontier” is the charac- 
teristic title. Pontiac’s conspiracy is the 
subject, and it is one sufficiently thrilling to 
suit even Mr. Parrish, that lover of excessive 
danger and true love gone wrong. Raoul 
de Coubert, sometime captain of hussars 
in Languedoc, is the adventurous hero, 
whose indomitable struggles and marvelous 
escapes are said to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion tothe end. Mr. Parrish’s previous nov- 
els have proved to be extraordinarily popu- 
lar. It is prophesied that “‘A Sword of the 
Old Frontier’ will prove to be as fascinating 
as its predecessors, 

Another novel to be published by the same 
house—A. C. McClurg—is ‘Ben Blair,” by 
an author new and untried, Will Lillibridge, 
in whom the publishers have great confi- 
dence. It is the story of a cowboy handi- 
capped in life and love, who wins out, as a 
good cowboy should. The atmosphere and 
the incidents, the character of the hero and 
the nature of the victory which concludes a 
story of love and adventure, all recommend 
themselves to the judicious lover of romance, 
so it is said. Both of these novels are finely 
illustrated. 


NE result of the centralizing of the cir- 

cus business and the enlarging of the 
shows has been the elimination of the old- 
time fun of the clown, who now finds the 
tents too large in which to make his voice 
carry to the thousands of auditors, and has 
to resort to the pantomime art of long ago. 
Time was when pantomime was almost as 
popular in this country as it was in England, 
France or Italy, where it was considered the 
basis of all stage acting, and where aspirants 
for dramatic honors learned it as the first 
step toward their goal. There are those 
still alive who remember with keen delight 
the remarkable pantomimic art of George L. 
Fox and his astonishingly clever imitations 
and caricatures of the great actors of his 
day. Tony Denier, one of his associates, is 
living yet, we believe, forgotten by the gen- 
eration which enjoyed his silent comedy and 
unknown by that which now leans to other 
forms of amusement. After these men the 
Kiralfy brothers introduced slight touches of 
pantomime in their productions, and the 
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Hanlons went a little farther, but were more 
acrobats than real pantomime actors. Even 
in England the taste for pantomime survives 
only in the annual productions at Christmas 
time. That an appreciation of pantomime 
still exists in America was proved by the 
success which attended the visit here several 
years ago by a French company of great 
ability. 


[7 is interesting to read the comments made 
upon the spiritual inheritance of Secre- 
tary of the Navy Charles J. Bonaparte. 
His name is one which summons swift recol- 
lection of the good little adage, ‘‘blood will 
tell,” but our American editorial writers are 
jealously claiming for an American mother 
the honor of transmitting to Mr. Bonaparte 
those qualities of fearlessness, decision and 
civie rectitude which have caused him to be 
appointed to his present high place. That 
he is the grandson of a king seems to them, 
in view of certain acts of that evanescent 
monarch, to be a fact best honored in the 
forgetting. But the down-east Yankee 
mother of Mr. Bonaparte, a woman of 
sufficient strength of opinion to sustain her 
northern principles.in spite of her alliance 
with a Baltimorean, is accredited—justly, no 
doubt,—with having passed on to her son 
those characteristics which have made him 
an aggressive reformer and a politician of 
impeccable honor. He knows how to go 
down with the right and to make a victory 
out of the defeat, as was shown in his long 
fight with the forces of corruption in the 
municipal politics of Baltimore. He is a 
man of sufficient independence to excoriate 
the members of his own party when he finds 
them running counter to the ideals which 
they are supposed to cherish. He has given 
the prestige of his name and his character 
to a party which, in the section from which 
he comes, suffers from being in a negligible 
minority, socially inconspicuous and pining 
from a merciless stigma. He has been with 
the under dog, and has contrived, by meth- 
ods which commend themselves to all honest 
men, sometimes to get the under dog on top. 
He is an intense American in his ideals and 
principles, notwithstanding the ease with 
which he could lay claim to aristocratic 
advantages. “A good citizen,” he declares, 
“needs no grandfather.” This remark was 
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not, it must be noted, made with copybook 
obviousness, but was spoken spontaneously 
and wittily in connection with the disfran- 
chising act for Maryland, which contains a 
“grandfather” clause. 


prtee a protracted period of apparent 
inactivity M. Rostand has appeared in 
Paris with the manuscript of a new play. 
It is called “Chanteclair,” and all the char- 
acters are birds. Coquelin is to represent 
Chanteclair, and he and the other sixty per- 
sonages in the play will appear dressed as 
birds. The play, as usual, is in the familiar 
couplet form of French verse, and it is 
satirical in character. It is to be produced 
at Coquelin’s theater after three months of 
rehearsals, a provision on which M. Rostand 
is said to have insisted. One may reason- 
ably expect something charming and piquant 
from a theme like this handled by such a 
master, although it is almost too whimsical 
to promise extended life. Talented as M. 
Rostand is, it is noticeable that he is prone to 
use ideas already exploited, although his ap- 
parent appropriations may be more or less 
unconscious. The controversy over the 
authorship, or perhaps priority of idea, of 
“Cyrano” is well known, and his indebted- 
ness to previous authors for his “L’Aiglon” 
was still more apparent. The conceit of this 
new play is as old as Aristophanes, and even 
in America within a year we have had a 
comic opera in which all the characters were 
dressed as birds, and the stage was made to 
represent a huge bird-cage. 


AUL Elmer More is one of those fortu- 

nate journalists who has the happy dis- 
tinction of combining a high quality of 
scholarship with a facile pen. There is a 
certain timeliness in what he writes that is 
journalistic; there is also a leisurely vein 
which suggests the easy chair. It is not in- 
compatible that a journalist’s work should 
have in it the element of permanence; what 
we mean by timeliness, however, is in con- 
tradistinction to such essays as those com- 
prised by W. C. Brownell in his “Victorian 
Prose Masters,” which are estimates in- 
tended for the library rather than for 
readers of the magazine or the newspaper. 
Mr. More’s latest volume of “Shelburne 
Essays” is witness to what we mean. His 
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“Elizabethan Sonnets” is apropos of Sidney 
Lees’s recently compiled volumes on the sub- 
ject; his “Lafcadio Hearn” appeared soon 
after the death of that author in 1904; his 
“Hazlitt” and “Lamb” were both called 
forth by those exhaustively personal edi- 
tions of the essayists which the publishers 


——_ 


PAUL ELMER MORE 


have been issuing within the past months, 
and so on through the book. Mr. More has 
a wide knowledge of English and classical 
literature, and his duties as literary editor 
of the New York Evening Post afford him 
ample opportunity for using it in the right 
direction. 


Me: Hamlin Garland is off again to the 
mountains. He has with him the 
same guide who accompanied him to the 
Yukon, and who on this occasion will lead 
him over twelve hundred miles of wild 
mountain travel, the destination being some 
lofty and splendid peak of the Rockies in 
Montana. On such an expedition Mr. Gar- 
land himself performs the more arduous 
tasks, such as loading and unloading the 
pack train, pitching the tents, cooking the 
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meals, etc. For a man who has been so 
acutely conscious of the pain of labor, Mr. 
Garland seems willing to assume a dispro- 
portionate amount. But he would probably 
say that there is a world of difference be- 
tween the toil of a man who is tied to it like 
Ixion to his wheel and the insouciant as- 
sumption of labor because of the zest it gives 
to life. : 


T seems to be the consensus of opinion that 

Mr. Swinburne’s novel, ‘Love’s Cross-Cur- 
rents,” written in the poet’s youth and ex- 
humed by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, is a 
“school-girlish performance.” The charac- 
ters are trivial gossips, the ideas are con- 
spicuous by their absence, and the book 
drags its slow length along without sweet- 
ness and without light. Mr. Swinburne’s 
luscious lyricism has won for him a high 
place among poets. So enchanting has been 
his melody that the comparative absence of 
ideas has been overlooked ; but the puerilities 
of this novel of his youth throw another light 
upon his character, his culture and_ his 
dreams. - 


S Mr. George Ade going to become a 

dramatist? That is the question his 
friends are asking with a good deal of 
eagerness and expectancy. At the begin- 
ning of his composition for the stage his 
pretensions were accepted lightly. It was 
taken for granted that he would do a few 
popular pieces, make a snug fortune, reform 
and live a better life. But it is not to be 
denied that the young man develops. “A 
College Widow” has proved to be an innocu- 
ous, engaging satire, amusing enough to di- 
vert even the middle aged, and full of situa- 
tions and characters that delight the young. 
It breathes, indeed, the spirit of youth. The 
thought is young, the story very, very 
young; the joy is of the young variety, and 
there is no sorrow. No more charming, in- 
nocent and gay satire has ever been put on 
the American stage, or, one might venture 
to say, upon the stage anywhere. Satire is 
usually written for the sophisticated. Even 
the delightful libretti of Gilbert revealed 
sophistication. But Mr. Ade’s plane of 
thought as indicated by “The College 
Widow,” hardly goes beyond adolescence— 
and is all the better for it, too. Young folk 
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adore the drama, but there is not, once in a 
blue moon, anything to which it is an unde- 
filed pleasure to take the growing inmates 
of the household. Mr. Ade’s play is an ex- 
ception. It is within the realm of possibility 
that Mr. Ade may not consider this praise. 
But why should he not? So many have writ- 
ten dramas for the sinful, the tempted, the 
learned, the sophisticated, that he, at least, 
may be willing and proud to write for that 
large constituency of innocent and light- 
hearted persons and for that vet larger com- 
pany who, knowing of the pain, the struggle 
and the sin of the world, are quite willing 
to forget it for one pleasant hour in which 
their youth attains a partial recrudescence. 

Down at his fine farm in Indiana Mr. Ade 
has completed two more plays, which will be 
presented this winter, one to be called ‘The 
Bad Samaritan,” and the other “Just Out of 
College.” 


[* may not be recognized among the non- 
musical, but it is a fact nevertheless, that 
the number of musical festivals is continu- 
ally increasing in the United States. Several 
villages, both North and South, have their 
spring or mid-winter festivals, their seasons 
of oratorio or concert-opera, and Scotch- 
Americans, Irish-Americans, Welsh-Ameri- 
cans and German-Americans, all have their 
respective singing societies. Among the 
leaders in work of this class is Tali Esen 
Morgan, who has organized and who trains 
and leads at least six fine choruses. The 
largest of these is at Ocean Grove, where 
«four hundred voices are trained and supple- 
mented by orchestral accompaniment; an- 
other is at New York, where the chorus con- 
sists of three hundred and fifty; the one 
at Philadelphia includes three hundred 
voices; that at Cumberland, Maryland, two 
hundred and fifty; that at Thousand Isles 
two hundred and fifty, and the one at Pitts- 
burg one hundred. 

All the best in oratorio, cantata and song 
cycle, with orchestral accompaniment, has 
been presented by Mr. Morgan’s choruses. 
Mr. Morgan frankly avows himself the ad- 
voeate of popular musicianship. These ideas 
he brought with him from the old world, to 
find that in America they were at a decided 
discount. Sight reading was an unknown 
art, and he can felicitate himself on having 
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taught at least five thousand singers the art 
of sight reading. It is, therefore, no for- 
midable undertaking for him to produce a 
new work, and it is not too much to say that 
the existence of such choruses as his acts as 
an incentive to composers to prepare musical 
works for their production. Seven years 
ago, when Mr. Morgan began his work, 
there were no musical bodies outside of the 
Apollo clubs of the large cities capable of 
presenting such works as the “Messiah” and 
“Elijah.” At Ocean Grove, this summer, 
Mr. Morgan’s chorus has presented these 
oratorios, and Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” Dr. 
Adam Geibel’s “The Nativity,’ Gaul’s 
“Joan of Are,’ and Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden.” Mr. Morgan has, it is said, a win- 
ning personality. He is a modest man, and 
one that can talk about something else be- 
sides music when the occasion demands. 


yee Clyde Fitch rests it means that 
he goes off somewhere and writes hard 
and persistently. This very quality of un- 
tiring effort on his part is perhaps his great- 
est weakness. Mr. Fitch has remarkable 
cleverness as a practical playwright; in 
many of his plays he has come very near 
permanent satire; his dialogue is usually 
crisp and ofttimes brilliant. His enemy is 
his haste; he often writes before the idea 
has crystallized, and this is not so with 
Henry Arthur Jones or Pinero. Yet Mr. 
Fitch rarely ever fails to interest. When 
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he returned from abroad this year he 
brought with him a play of George IV’s 
era, for Viola Allen, called “The Comedy 
Mask,” and also a revised text of “His 
Grace De Grammont’” for Otis Skinner, 
though we hope this actor has not abandoned 
his intention of playing Richepin’s “Don 
Quixote.” Mr. Fitch has also written “Her 
Great Match” for Maxine Elliott, and 
helped turn Alfred Henry Lewis’s “Wolf- 
ville” into a play. Naturally Mr. Fitch 
leads in the productiveness of the Ameri- 
can dramatist; he is closely seconded by 
Augustus Thomas, who generally conceals 
the names of his plays until the last moment; 
then follows George Ade, whose pieces are 
stamped all over with American humor, even 
to their titles, such, for instance, as the new 
ones, “Just Out of College” and “The Bad 
Samaritan.” Ella Wheeler Wilcox has 
essayed a drama, which she calls “Mizpah;” 
and ‘“‘The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant 
to his Son” has not escaped the stage, for 
“Old Gorgon Graham” is announced for 
early production. 


OBERT Hitchens is to follow “The 
Garden of Allah” with “The Black 
Spaniel.” No doubt the worshipping admir- 
ers of the former will approach the latter 
with some apprehension, for they must know 
that only a remarkable production could in- 
terest them as vigorously as did “The Gar- 
den of Allah.” 


THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 


CHICAGO AND DEMOCRACY 


By Edith Baker Brown 


* H,” said the Criterion of Taste, ‘in 
O a democracy like ours it’s impossi- 
ble to produce an imaginative art. 

All our intellectual life is vulgarized, 


hopelessly vulgarized. We write and 


think and live down to the level of the 


average person. We attend Chautauqua 
meetings and read pseudo-romantic novels 
for culture, and for serious business we 
hunt the almighty dollar. A little of the 
national idealism, which did once pro- 
duce literature, still survives in New Eng- 
land, but it isn’t doing anything imag- 
inatively. And nowhere else have we any 
life of distinction. Democracy may be all 
very well for the full dinner-pail and the 
common school, but why not give up this 
brag about American art? We haven’t 
any. We can’t have any while we live as 
we do in this brute world of commerce and 
genera] philistinism. No, despite the de- 
claration of a famous New York editor. 
I say, do you remember that amazing an- 
nouncement of a serious weekly? that 
‘within the life period of the majority of 
those who read these lines America will 
dominate the world in literature, art, sct 
ence, finance, commerce and Christianity.’ 
Fact, those were the words, ‘dnd Chris- 
tianity.? No irony there, is there? ‘Art, 
commerce and Christianity.’ ” 

“Oh, come, old man,” said the Good 
Fellow, “it looks absurd on the surface, 
of course; but are you so sure it is? If 
democracy is so bad for art, why is it 
that at the most democratic center of the 
country—the place where there’s most 
noise and bustle and brute materialism, 
and all that—the thing that is nearest 
literature is being produced to-day? 
Why, man, you think the intellectual life 
survives only at Cambridge! We’re dead 
here, I tell you, intellectually dead, when 


it comes to the real thing. Go out to vul- 
gar Chicago, the home of the pork-packer 
and the proletariat, if you want to know 
what it feels like to have a mind! You’ve 
forgotten all about it, Old Boy!” 

“And whence this rhapsody?” said the 
Criterion of Taste, leisurely lighting a 
cigarette. “Whence this apotheosis of 
Chicago? Is it because one Harvard man, 
who happens to have the misfortune of 
temporary residence at John Rockefeller’s 
university, has happened to write a novel 
of Chicago which is pretty powerful in its 
denunciation of Chicago? And another 
Harvard man (mark the origin, pray) 
has written imaginative verse out of his 
profound discontent with the world as he 
finds it—out there first, presumably, and 
then in America at large? It seems to 
me that Cambridge may claim its share in 
the inspiration of these gentlemen.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the Good 
Fellow, “Cambridge equipped them; it 
gave them a lot of intellectual distinctions 
and intellectual ideals. But, come now, 
did Cambridge or could Cambridge have 
inspired them? No, if they’d stayed in 
Cambridge, they’d be writing biographies 
in the American Men of Letters series, or 
text-books on the use of correct English 
to-day. Take my word for it. Instead, 
they go out to Chicago and plunge into 
the vulgar life, and something happens to 
them. Their passions get stirred tremen- 
dously by the contact. Their ideals, such 
as they are, get a baptism of reality; and 
then they write! Why, compare Robert 
Herrick’s “Common Lot” with another 
serial that’s been running this last year in 
one of the magazines—a sociological novel 
written by an intellectual man and an 
easterner. There you get the difference 
between a book that’s written out of a 
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man’s passion, personal and intense, and 
a book that is a correct exposition of an 
accomplished writer’s opinions. The one’s 
literature, creative literature; the other is 
critical journalism at best.” 

“Then, I take it,” said the Criterion of 
Taste, “that the office of a democratic so- 
ciety is to fill the artist with such a pas- 
sion of distaste and revolt generally that 
he writes out of his emotional disgust. If 
such be the case, let me go to Chicago. 
My sensations might be sufficiently in- 
tense out there to make a poet of revolt 
out of me.” 

“Oh, come now,” said the Good Fellow, 
getting up in his eagerness, “You talk 
like those sophisticated gentlemen who’ve 
been educated abroad and then come back 
to write critical novels of Chicago. Per- 
haps you’ve read some of them; they miss 
the point. Why, democracy out there is 
something more than vulgarity; it’s a 
great sympathetic inspiration. Haven’t 
you felt it, man? Take Jane Addams’ 
book—what is the name of it?—‘Dem- 
ocracy and Social Ethics;’ yes, here it is 
on the shelf. Some one was criticizing the 
ending of Herrick’s novel the other day 
because no one like Herrick’s hero would 
have worked out his salvation in any such 


ascetic way as Herrick has imagined. 


And it was too great a dose of the simple 
life, any way, this person thought, for 
natural man to renounce the world and 
bring up his children in the slums. I an- 
swered: ‘“ Ascetic,” did you say? Slum- 
ming is not asceticism in Chicago, my 
dear man.’ And I read him a passage 
from Jane Addams’ book which it won’t 
hurt you to hear too. Isn’t it rather fine, 
though? ‘This, the identification with the 
common lot, which is the essential idea of 
democracy, becomes the source and ex- 
pression of social ethics. It is as though 
we thirsted to drink at the great wells of 
human experience, because we knew that 
a daintier or less potent draught would 
not carry us to the end of the jour- 
ney, going forward as we must in the 
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heat and jostle of the crowd.’ Jove! 
Sociology may be district visiting and 


‘bureaus of statistics and anything else 


here; hut out there it’s romance all right! 
I remember a story of Elia Peattie’s that 
just shows how democracy, the social in- 
spiration, has got hold of the artist in 
Chicago. It was the story of a woman 
who wouldn’t marry because she couldn’t 
be satisfied with the merely personal life. 
She wanted to be out in the big human 
fellowship. She resented even the protec- 
tion that would have saved her from con- 
tact with some of it. Now that was a little 
ultra-modern and individualistic, a little 
crude and youthful and all that; but it 
was the democratic enthusiasm all the 
same. And it’s the biggest national en- 
thusiasm that we have. Do you want to 
know why the exceptional man or woman 
feels it out there, and why he isn’t the 
fastidious and superior and lonely person 
that you fancy the man of ideals is in 
Chicago? I’ll tell you why. It’s because 
he feels that the people at heart are with 
him. Yes, you needn’t smile. There’s no 
place in America where they hold up the 
hands of the man of ideals as they do in 
Chicago. Why, look at the way the peo- 
ple have rallied in politics. It’s phenome- 
nal. An appeal to the people which in 
two years should bring about a reforma- 
tion in city politics. Do you think we 
could do that in the East? In Massachu- 
setts, say, where our people have elected 
to the state legislature a man who 
was serving a criminal sentence! Oh, 
yes, the legislature has taken things into 
its own hands and turned him down. 
But think what our popular vote is 
like to have elected him! And even the 
fine arts in Chicago. How the people 
are rallying to the support of them. 
I’m glad Thomas lived long enough 
to see the people themselves build him 
a hall for his orchestra, to know that 
janitors and school-teachers, as well as 
millionaires, had rallied to the cause of 
classical music and contributed their mite 
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toward it. Don’t tell nie that having the 
crowd with him doesn’t give a man au- 
thority and inspire him!” 

The Criterion of Taste smiled, half in- 
dulgently and half sympathetically. “Al- 
most,” he said, “almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Chicagoan. When I need a 
change of air next time, I may hie me to 
the haunts of Mr. Dooley!” 

“Thank you,” said the Good Fellow, “I 
forgot to mention him. He’s another one 
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of Chicago’s achievements. The most 
philosophic, the most human, the most 
thoroughly American of all our humorists 
for a decade or so. He’s only another 
proof that Chicago is at present the dem- 
ocratic and hence the imaginative center 
of the United States.” 

Having thus delivered himself, the 
Good Fellow felt better, and he and the 
Criterion of Taste fell to talking of minor 
matters. 


THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. XIII 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS 


E of America are proud that our liter- 

ature has, through the years of its ex- 

istence, been a worthy expression of 
the ideals and purposes of our country at its 
best. We have not developed a literature en- 
tirely distinct from the great parent stock, 
but we believe that our writing has been in- 
spired by definite American ideals. That we 
came into the possession of such a heritage 
should awaken our deepest gratitude and a 
sense of responsibility that this expression 
should continue as it ever has been—high, 
true and noble. 


The Age of Pericles bequeathed a rich 
legacy to the modern world in its tragic 
poets and philosophers. How poor would be 
all succeeding time without the energizing 
forces of the great Elizabethan Era, with its 
craving for knowledge, its intense patriot- 
ism, its noble idealism and its genuine sense 
of artistic expression! And we of America 
should cherish those ideals which have been 
presented to us in lasting form by the poets 
and orators and prose writers of our past, 
—ideals of fairness, of justice, of equality, 
of the worth of the human soul, and of the 
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high enthusiasm for the good and beautiful. 
Here are men and women and books that 
eall us to make ourselves the best we can 
and our country a republic in fact as well 
as in name. Here a literature deserves our 
sincere admiration for its worthy begin- 
nings and achievements and our watchful 
care that its future may be true to its noble 
past. 

To review rapidly the interesting growth 
which has now spanned almost three hun- 
dred years thrills the student of our coun- 
try’s literature. Well-nigh three centuries 
have been rounded out since the little vol- 
ume by John Smith issued from the little 
book shop in London near Saint Paul’s, and 
began to tell England of the land beyond 
the sea. Of great wonders did it speak, 
and many believed them and came to try 
their fortunes in the strange country. Three 
hundred years is not long as the world 
counts time, and yet it may see nations rise 
and fall, come forward radiant with prom- 
ise, lose heart and fail. It has seen Amer- 
ica grow from a few houses on the James 
River, a still fewer on Plymouth Bay, to 
a great country, peopled with its millions, 
busy with all the work of the world. This 
growth has been broad and deep, with an 
increasing insistence upon the real facts of 
life, and consequently a lasting expression 
of those facts. 

Beginning with the eager searching out 
of truth, and the founding of a republic by 
people who little comprehended what lay be- 
fore them, but who had a sublime faith in the 
great principles of truth and righteousness, 
the colonial period found few real literary 
men, but many men who wrote. And those 
diaries and chronicles, poems and sermons, 
though awkward and blundering in expres- 
sion, bespoke a fresh, new country. There 
were hardships in the colonies, but they were 
the hardships of the rough and ready life, 
strengthening the people against the storms 
of winter, grouping them about a common 
meeting-house for protection against the In- 
dians, and trying, as if by fire, their faith 
in the goodness of God. And those charac- 
teristics of the pioneers have left a stamp 
upon the literature of that day and our day. 

If we follow the reading to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, we observe that a 
national consciousness has appeared. The 
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preachers and writers displayed a passion 
for freedom that will not be allayed by the 
mere command of a British sovereign, even 
when reinforced by His Majesty’s red-coats. 
Then began the first signs of a separate 
literary existence, striking out on new paths 
through the wild forests of a strange and 
unexplored country. The War of the Revo- 
lution called forth orations, essays, letters, 
history, travels, and poetry, and all throbbed 
with the passion of the conflict. 

From that day our literature more truly 
represented the American ideals and pur- 
poses. Sensitive to the new conditions, pul- 
sating with high resolve and an enthusiasm 
born of youth, this new literature set for 
itself a standard which was to try the mettle 
of its workers. That at first it was imitative 
and smacked of the old days of Addison, 
Goldsmith, and Pope, that it started within 
narrow limitations, was certainly to be ex- 
pected of a young nation at once freed from 
the bonds of monarchical despotism. But 
the time calls its heroes, and as Washing- 
ton, Hamilton and Jefferson came forth 
to plan and establish a new government, 
Cooper, Irving, Bryant and Brockden 
Brown struck a note of literary freedom and 
convinced the world that literary America 
had come to its own. 

To characterize the literary development 
in America during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, three terms are usually em- 
ployed, Unitarianism, Transcendentalism, 
and Abolition. These three terms do not ap- 
ply equally to the literary changes of the 
time, nor can they be distinguished by any 
definite lines, but they indicate the phases of 
the life and thought of the time. 

Unitarianism was chiefly significant not 
so much for its views regarding the divinity 
of Christ and other theological principles, 
but because of the new attitude toward the 
interpretation of the Bible and the conse- 
quent breaking down of the old Puritanic 
notions. Led by such intellectual champions 
as Channing, Emerson and Parker, the Uni- 
tarians proclaimed their right to an inter- 
pretation of the Bible which was dictated 
by the individual conscience, and fashioned 
their lives correspondingly. How great was 
this change may readily be seen by reading 
the sermons of Cotton Mather and those of 
Dr. Channing. Blind devotion to dogma 
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-and the letter of the law had yielded tq the 

rational following of the spirit and to liv- 
ing one’s life with a distinct regard for its 
environment. The Unitarians may have 
gone too far in some particulars, but they 
enunciated clearly the principle of intel- 
lectual freedom and the dignity of the in- 
dividual mind. The influences of this new 
thought upon American life and letters can 
scarcely be estimated. It did not actually 
produce anything in the nature of perma- 
nent literature, but it preached for man and 
for America the gospel of intellectual free- 
dom. 

There was a movement, however, which 
did touch closely and vitally the permanent 
literature of the time, namely, the half- 
philosophical, half-religious movement of 
Transcendentalism. Proceeding originally 
from Plato and Buddha, from the philoso- 
phers of Germany, through the writings of 
Carlyle and Coleridge, Transcendentalism 
found fit soil in the minds of men already 
carried away by the new Liberalism. It fur- 
nished an attractive philosophy for the 
thinking and living of these rationalized re- 
publicans. Here was something upon which 
to build a new form of belief and a new 
standard of conduct. This went far beyond 
Unitarianism, for it played destruction with 
all doctrine and theology, and preached only 
a following of “the inner light”, their 
phrase for those intuitions that transcend all 
actual experience. That this influence has 
been great no one can deny. As well might 
one deny the power of such men as Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Alcott. Perhaps most 
of all it has helped to emphasize the ideal- 
ism which characterizes our country and our 
literature. 

Finally, in this growth of Liberalism, 
idealism and individualism, came the Aboli- 
tion movement. If Unitarianism meant a 
greater freedom in thought, with more stress 
upon the individual conscience; if Tran- 
scendentalism pleaded for “plain living and 
high thinking,” the Abolition movement was 
the actual working out of these theories in 
striking the shackles from a multitude of 
slaves bound in body, but with the souls of 
the same intuitive possibilities as their mas- 
ters. This, then, was the natura] political 
consequence of the thought of the half-cen- 
tury, the application of principles upon 
which men and women had been thinking 
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since the days of the Revolution. The work 
of Irving, Bryant and Brown, though Amer- 
ican in its origin, harked back to the eight- 
eenth century of England, with its concep- 
tion of nature, its ideas of society, and of 
literary form, but their successors of the 
middle of the nineteenth century worked less 
for their own personal aim and more specif- 
ically for the social organization to which 
they now felt bound in body and soul. Thus 
arose the oratory of Clay, Webster, Phillips, 
Everett, Sumner, Choate and Lincoln, and 
the poetry of Whittier, Lowell, Whitman 
and others. : 

This review of our literary past reveals 
certain characteristics which have come to 
distinguish our literary development. As in 
biology, certain traits appear and disappear, 
now more prominent, again less pronounced, 
so in our literature there are those works 
which present more strikingly certain char- 
acteristics, though all may be recognized as 
American. 

1, Liberalism, or independence, a desire 
and determination to think and act, untram- 
meled by dogma or convention. Slowest of 
all has this feeling crept into our national 
poetry, but the other forms of our literature 
have felt the stimulus of the new life and 
new conditions. 

2. Individualism, the stress upon the 
worth of man, his responsibility and possi- 
bility. The essays of Emerson, the fiction of 
Hawthorne, the poetry of Whittier, the let- 
ters and addresses of Lincoln, all are expres- 
sive of the political doctrine of individual- 
ism and the philosophical belief in idealism. 
Idealism is a fundamental principle in our 
government. Without it the Declaration of 
Independence had never been possible; with- 
out it the freedom of the slaves had never 
happened; without it our literature were 
dead. 

8. The regard for nature as a vital part 
of the world. Though Bryant followed in 
the use of much of the verbiage of the eight- 
eenth century poets, yet he went out to see 
the woods and flowers and rains and storms 
and sunshine. And we have always taken for 
granted that our poets would give us what 
they actually saw. So the poetry of Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Whitman, Lanier and Riley, 
the prose of Thoreau and Burroughs, are of 
trees and fields that we know. 

4, A romantic interest in our country, a 
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love of its traditions, its early life, and its 
picturesqueness. Hawthorne has thrown a 
glamour and a mystery over New England; 
Cooper and Parkman have made to live 
again the primeval forests and repeopled 
them with the Indians of colonial days; the 
short story writers of the whole country have 
given touches of romance to the gold dig- 
gings of California, the swamps of the 
Creole districts in Louisiana, the mountains 
of Tennessee, the plains of the Mississippi, 
and the quiet village streets of New Eng- 
land. 

5. Homeliness and directness, which we 
Americans universally admire and like to 
claim as our single possession. Perhaps it is 
this which made our recently deceased Sec- 
retary of State known as the greatest of 
diplomats. Plain John Hay became the syn- 
onym at home and abroad of frankness, can- 
dor, and fair dealing. So the speeches of 
Lincoln and the classic memoirs of Grant 
and much of our oratory are models of Eng- 
lish style. 

6. Humor. We Americans pride ourselves 
on having in our literature a quality of hu- 
mor which is distinctly our own. In what 
that distinction consists it is certainly diffi- 
cult to say. And yet one who reads Irving's 
sketches in his ‘‘Knickerbocker’s History,” 
the droll wisdom of Hosea Biglow, the wise 
sayings of the Autocrat, and the nonsense of 
“Innocents Abroad” will feel the presence 
of a humor, usually refined, but at all times 
genuine. Often our humor consists of the 
presence of a rustic individual who displays 
in his talk a wisdom which would scarcely 
be expected from his dress and actions. 
Professor Wendell considers it a clever 
manipulation of a confusion of sense and 
nonsense, fact and extravagance. 

In our literature we have had no great 
epic, no great drama. Our best poetry has 
been chiefly of the narrative and descriptive 
kind ; in prose we certainly have many things 
to admire; for example, the essays of Irving, 
Lowell, Emerson, Burroughs, Aldrich, Sted- 
man, Van Dyke, Howells and others; the 
histories of Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Parkman and Fiske. 

Though we have had no great original 
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critics like Coleridge, we have had some 
really good critics: Poe, Whipple, Lowell, 
Stedman, James, Howells. And our crit- 
ics in the main have in sincere fashion. set 
about their work of interpreting and encour- 
aging genuine artistic expression. 

In fiction we have produced a few books 
which may easily take a high rank: the 
“Scarlet Letter” for its technical excellence, 
as a study of life; “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” for 
its influence on a great movement; the nov- 
els of Mr. Howells, especially “The Rise.of. 
Silas Lapham,” for its realism. ‘ 

Perhaps the greatest contribution which | 
America has made to the literature of the — 
world is the short story. Beginning with 
Irving, Poe and Hawthorne, it has reached 
perfection in form and technique. So faith- 
ful has been the reproduction that to many 
people certain sections of the country are 
easily recognizable from the pages of Bret 
Harte, Cable, Thomas Nelson Page, Mark 
Twain, Hamlin Garland, Mrs. Wilkins- 
Freeman, Charles Egbert Craddock and Sa- 
rah Orne Jewett. 

Thus the literature of our republic chal- 
lenges our admiration for its adherence to 
high resolve and noble purpose, for its re- 
flection of lofty ideals; for the men and 
women who have sincerely labored to make 
it. Many there have been to hold high the 
standards of honest workmanship and chaste 
diction. And so it will always be. The mak- 
ing of a piece of literature is not the mere 
flash of the flame; it is the steady heat that 
warms and glows. The true poet, essayist 
or novelist will be he who, by faithful work, 
most vitally expresses the highest reaches of 
his country’s achievements and possibilities. 

If we can not all help directly with our 
country’s literature, we may all respect what 
has been done, and enter into the rich her- 
itage bequeathed from the past; we may 
learn to distinguish the lasting from the 
temporary, and demand that our literature 
shall be true and high. Then we shall have 
the kind of life worthy of a true republic; 
then we shall continue to have a literary ex- 
pression inspired by lofty ideals, an idealism 
expressed in terms of actual life, a faith in 
the eternal truth and goodness. 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOME RECENT AMERICAN HISTORIES 
By H. Addington Bruce 


NE of the distinctive features—if not 
the distinctive feature—of the re- 
cent publishing season, was the re- 

markably extensive output of works relating 
to American history. These ranged from 
treatises on special phases to general histo- 
ries of generous proportions, and it is pleas- 
ant to be able to record that in point of 
accuracy and fairmindedness the average 
quality was high. As regards method, how- 
ever, such wide divergences were disclosed 
as to warrant the suspicion that the vital re- 
quirements in the writing of history are as 
yet imperfectly apprehended by many of 
those who essay narration and exposition. 
As an apt illustration of the extent to which 
variation obtained, we may cite three* most 
ambitious historical undertakings, the open- 
ing volumes of which appeared during the 
past few months. One is the work of an in- 
dividual writer, who has devoted nearly 
twenty years to the preparation of his manu- 
script; the second is of dual authorship; the 
third is the joint production of a number of 
specialists, each dealing with the facts per- 
taining to his peculiar field of research. All 
three are designed to present a complete, 
well-rounded, authoritative and “popular” 
account of the United States and its people 
from the earliest times to the present day, 
yet each differs from the others in plan and 
treatment so radically as to raise interesting 
and important questions in criticism. 
Naturally, the first question arising re- 
lates to the possibility of formulating defi- 
nite standards. We are reminded that we 
can not expect a historian to be other than 
of his own time. We are further reminded 
*A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 


PEOPLE. By Elroy McKendree Avery. In twelve volumes. 
Volume I. The Burrows Brothers. 

THE UNITED STATES. By William Estabrook Chan- 
cellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes. In ten volumes. Volumes 
I, If. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE AMERICAN NATION. A History from Original 
Sources by Associated Scholars. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. In twenty-eight volumes. Volumes I, II, III, IV, V. 
Harper & Brothers. 


that we can not, strictly speaking, place 
history among the sciences, for, as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has recently pointed out, if 
history were a science it would enable us to 
predict events. Nevertheless, it is indubit- 
able that certain canons may be laid down, 
the degree of approximation to which con- 
stitutes the measure of success or failure 
on the part of the historian. History, 
Hilaire Belloc has well said, is essentially 
the telling of a true story, and of a great 
story. In this is embodied the fundamental 
truth that the prime concern of history is the 
interpretation of the world-old drama of 
human character and action in its manifold 
forms and ramifications, and that this in- 
terpretation must be made in a way which, 
stirring the thought, will carry conviction 
to those to whom it comes. A first requisite 
of the historian, then, whether he have to 
do with a limited or an extended period of 
this drama, is that he be not only acquainted 
with the phenomena it displays, but that he 
possess the ability of arranging the facts 
of these phenomena so that they convey 
unerringly the truths they represent. And 
the root of this ability lies in the imagina- 
tive quality. To imagination the historian 
must add keenness of insight and catholic- 
ity of taste. He must, in short, be an art- 
ist. And, since his medium of expression 
is the written word, he must lave at com- 
mand a fine and flexible diction. The world 
is not tuned to a monotone; the picturesque- 
ness of discovery and exploration, the 
storm, stress, heroism and horror of war, 
the pageantry of the court, the eloquence 
of the forum, the peaceful hum of the fac- 
tory and the marketplace—as the moods 
and phases vary so must the delineation. 
But, if it be true that the historian must 
be an artist it is equally true that he must 
be a philosopher. The ideal history is a 
unified whole, a binding together of the 
links in the chain of circumstance. The se- 
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cret motives, the hidden forces giving mean- 
ing to this fact and to that fact, the inter- 
dependence of events, the interaction of 
man and his environment, all these must be 
resolutely explored by the historian who, 
side by side with the question, What? 
should constantly ask himself the question, 
Why? Yet in the pursuit of his quest, in- 
volving tireless and persistent analysis, he 
must never lose sight of the fact that his ul- 
timate mission is to synthetize. Herein lies 
& most pressing danger in these days of 
modern research. There is risk of forget- 
ting that if the historian must necessarily 
tear down in order to arrive at the truth it 
is none the less incumbent on him to re- 
build, and to build a noble edifice, sym- 
metrical and complete; symmetrical—free 
from the onesidedness, the disproportion of 
the undiscerning or the partizan; complete 
—with the unessential resolutely cast away, 
but the essential in the slightest ornament 
as in the cornerstone. 

Not only must the edifice be noble—it 
should be brilliant. Yet another danger 
born of the modern passion for research— 
irreproachable in itself and to which we are 
deeply indebted—is the tendency to with- 
draw the regard from the necessity for and 
the importance of narrative skill. The 
trumpeting of “popular’’ histories is signifi- 
cant. As if a “popular” history should be 
regarded as an “event”; as if a history de- 
serving the name could be other than “pop- 
ular.” Unfortunately, that all histories are 
historical works but that not all historical 
works are histories is a distinction not al- 
ways drawn with the necessarv firmness 
either by historians or by their critics, and 
too often that which should be deemed 
merely a statement of the results of re- 
search passes current as a history. A his- 
tory must be more than a monument of pa- 
tient, diligent industry; it must also be a 
monument of art and philosophy, alive with 
warmth and color, pulsating and compel- 
ling. 

Phis brings us to a problem to which at- 
tention is specifically drawn by the pres- 
ence of the three “monumental” histories 
referred to above. Can the best results be 
attained in a history written by a single au- 
thority or in one the work of a group of 
authorities? The “co-operative” history as 
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developed to-day gives promise of becoming 
a permanent institution. There is much to 
be said in its favor. When, as is the case 
with “The American Nation,” the co-labor- 
ers are acknowledged historical scholars, 
trained to original research and adept in 
statement, the “co-operative” inevitably ex- 
cels the “‘one-man” history in completeness 
and authoritativeness. It is also obvious 
that the properly-conceived “co-operative” 
history will be the superior in breadth of 
view. This is precisely what appears when 
we compare “The American Nation” with 
Dr. Avery’s work. But the “co-operative” 
history has its drawbacks. It is practically 
impossible to secure complete unanimity of 
opinion among the several writers, correct 
proportion, and a constant and fascinating 
narrative. The result is that the ‘“‘co-oper- 
ative” history is too frequently encyclo- 
pedic, that the interest is not sufficiently 
quickened and sustained, and that mislead- 
ing impressions are conveyed. It must be 
said that Professor Hart’s efforts to co- 
ordinate the contributions of his colleagues 
have resulted in materially lessening the 
force of these objections when applied to 
“The American Nation.” So far as one is 
justified in affirming from the volumes that 
have appeared, it ranks among the best of 
its type and may be unreservedly recom- 
mended as an aid to exact and comprehen- 
sive study. But with all its excellencies we 
miss certain salient qualities—not so inde- 
finable as might be supposed—inherent in 
the great “one-man” histories of the past. 
We miss them, too, and we miss much 
more, when we turn the pages of “The 
United States.” This work is open to seri- 
ous criticism in almost every essential re- 
spect. “The writers,’ to quote from the 
prospectus accompanying it, “conceived the 
history of the American people in the form 
of a series of panorama displaying the 
progress of American civilization. 
Each volume will be divided into four sub- 
divisions or sections. . . The first sec- 
tion deals with the various phases of dis- 
covery, settlement, expansion of territory, 
immigration, race, government, domestic 
politics and international relations. 
The second sectiou presents the record of 
war and of conquest, chiefly in their mili- 
tary phases. . . The third section 
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will comprise . . . among the more im- 
portant topics agriculture, manu- 
facture and commerce. . . . The fourth 
will be divided into four subdivisions de- 
voted respectively to religion and morality, 
literature and art, education, and _ social 
life.” I have quoted thus extensively be- 
cause these passages in themselves afford 
striking evidence of the imperfect appre- 
hension of vital requirements to which allu- 
sion was made in opening. They suggest, 
to be sure, the desirable quality of thor- 
oughness; but they also suggest, and more 
forcibly, inadequate appreciation of the 
artistic and philosophical functions of the 
historian. Investigation discloses that one 
of these inferences is in error—but it is, 
unfortunately, the former. In point of 
fact, in all that goes to the making of a 
history “The United States” -is distinctly 
inferior to both “The American Nation” 
and “A History of the United States and 
Its People.” 

The latter is the ‘‘one-man” history of 
the trio. In a sense, it might be included 
in the “co-operative” class, for during the 
many years of its preparation the author 
enjoyed the active assistance of special in- 
vestigators. But since the conception and 
execution are his alone, whatever the work 
holds of strength or weakness may justly 
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be attributed to him. The opening volume 
is decidedly promising, and goes far to es- 
tablish the seemingly extravagant claims 
advanced by the publishers. It is not true 
that the style is, as they would have us be- 
lieve, the equal of that of Hawthorne, 
Ruskin or Froude. But it is pure, sound, 
vigorous and picturesque. All things con- 
sidered, there is reason in the contention 
that the presentation is well-balanced and 
trustworthy. We could desire a somewhat 
broader, a more philosophical view. In, for 
example, the cursory survey of European 
conditions at the time of the discoveries, we 
perceive symptoms of ‘a deficiency in histor- 
ical grasp. The discussion of controverted 
questions is at times carried to a painful 
extreme. Nevertheless, viewing it in the 
large, we can not doubt that this first vol- 
ume is singularly instructive. 

Accurate to a remarkable degree, in 
treatment openminded, quick with touches 
born of the imaginative quality, it sustains 
from the first page to the last the interest 
of a flowing and stately narrative. Hilaire 
Belloc’s generalization recurs to our mind. 
In that he reveals a lively perception of its 
true inwardness, and no small ability to 
give it concrete application, Dr. Avery must 
be accounted to have made an auspicious 
beginning in his formidable task. 


A BOOK-BUYER 
By Richard Kirk 


MY* friend loves books, but not as I; 
He sets—I single volumes buy. 
With loves a score he keeps fond tryst, 
This biblio-polygamist ! 


]F —— 
By J. M. Clark 


AD I the power rare gems of thought to bind 
With cords of gold, and then word pictures paint; 
And lay with master hand each rainbow tint— 

If, then, some publisher would deign to print, 


I'd faint. 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


BY ANNIE PAYSON CALL 


™ | HE Freedom of Life’’ is, in some re- 


spects, a helpful book. It will appeal 
especially to women, who are more prone 
than men to seek recipes for relief from 
mental agitation, and for extension of soul 
horizon. The book is imbued throughout 
with the admirable idea that freedom from 
the bondage of life must come from within, 
from a state of mind dependent upon the 
will, and not from external circumstances. 
This idea is developed variously, reasonably, 
profitably. But, as a whole, the book suf- 
fers from being the victim of a formula, the 
formula of liberty of soul as a resultant of 
non-resistance. No one formula covers life, 
as witness Tolstoi, who is a devotee of this 
same doctrine of non-resistance, or, to fly to 
fiction, witness the father of Richard Fev- 
erel, who ruined his son’s life through de- 
votion to a system. The method of apply- 
ing one formula to every circumstance of 
life is small and artificial. In the book un- 
der consideration, the employment of this 
method sometimes results even grotesquely. 
When Miss Call advises a man who is hurry- 
ing to catch a train and whose mind is in a 
state of resistance to the idea of losing it, 
to keep saying to himself,—“I am perfectly 
willing to lose that train. I am willing to 
lose it. I am willing to lose it,’—one can 
not avoid thinking that a man who used 
such kindergarten methods deserves to lose 
his train and worse. There is, too, a com- 
bined wiliness and lack of backbone in the 
reason given for the state of mind advised 
in this particular instance that reminds one 
strongly of the other worldliness character- 
istic of many Christian scientists. “If you 
know that your unwillingness to lose the 
train is preventing you from catching it,” 
the author says, “you certainly will see the 
efficacy of being willing (i. e., to lose it), 
and you will do all in your power toward 


yielding to common sense.” To the average 
reader this will seem like a bit of sharp 
practice, a Jewish bit of dickering for peace 
of mind. Moreover, it is arguing in a circle. 
It is a pity that a book always excellent in 
intention and usually in performance should 
be marred by such absurdities. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE WHITE PERIL IN THE FAR 
EAST 


BY SIDNEY LEWIS GULICK, M. A., D. D. 


A BESIDENCE of seventeen years in the 
interior of Japan, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the middle classes and a judicial 
and penetrating mind have made Doctor Gu- 
lick an authority on the eastern question. 
His present and latest book is a model of 
compactness and illumination. Primarily 
an inquiry into the trend of Japanese devel- 
opment and the outcome of the war, the 
volume also considers the nature of the white 
peril. Japan has not only feared military 
and political interference, but she has suf- 
fered morally and industrially. White men 
in the east are often insolent to the natives 
and responsible for a moral deterioration. 
Doctor Gulick is evidently not an advocate 
of peace at any price. He points out that 
the present war has checked the growth of 
materialism, strengthened the moral fiber 
and awakened religious belief. Not a single 
case of corruption has been discovered dur- 
ing these vast expenditures. Japan has gone 
to war not to test her power or to increase 
her territory or to secure new markets, but 
to preserve her national existence. It is a 
fight for life. The Chinese war was a gov- 
ernmental conflict, but the present is the 
people’s war, the first in Japanese history. 

The author believes that yellow victory 
will mean Christian missions and the open 
door, and asserts that Japan’s western civ- 
ilization is ingrained and not superficial. He 
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instances the humane treatment of Russian 
prisoners, the advance in education, the 
growth of Christian ethics. Japan’s near- 
ness, character and enthusiasm more than 
offset Russia's advantages, and Doctor Gu- 
lick is hopeful of the outcome of a war that 
will affect the history of Asia and even 
Europe and America for the next thousand 
years. His optimism is supported by argu- 
ments and personal experiences, which are 
logical and convincing. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago 
Price $1.00 net 


DOWN TO THE SEA 
BY MORGAN ROBERTSON 
N his new book, “Down to the Sea,” Mr. 
Morgan Robertson gives us a dozen or 
more of those strong, original sea stories 
that have already won him reputation. Mr. 
Robertson knows the sea in all its changing 
moods—‘‘distilled by the sun, kneaded by 
the moon, it is renewed in a year, in a day, 
or in an hour.” Mr. Robertson is keenly 
alive to the mystery and the romance of the 
sea. These stories of his have the genuine 
salt savor and the salt sting. But the hu- 
man element is uppermost in them, occa- 
sionally in tragic case, more often in com- 
edy. An unctuous old whisky-soaked tar, 
Finnegan, is the central figure in several of 
the best, including “A Hero of the Cloth.” 
This story leads the list in humor, while 
“The Rivals’—two battleships, Vengeful 
and Black Jack—takes first place in inven- 
tion. 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE SMOKE-EATERS 
BY HARVEY J. 0’HIGGINS 


AN alarm of fire has a potent attraction 
for all masculine and some feminine be- 
ings. The most sedentary man will run as 
far as the corner, and the most studious man 
will stop to puzzle out the location of the 
box. The small boy who has not hung 
around an engine-house or been on speaking 
terms with a fireman has missed one of the 
prerogatives of boyhood. A taste so wide- 
spread and so strong has waited long for a 
caterer. The present volume puts the reader 
on familiar terms with Hook and Ladder 
Company No. 0. He enters the mysterious 
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precincts of the engine-house, joins in the 
horse-play of the men, leaps at the buzz of 
the alarm and sees feats of dizzy daring 
and unselfish courage. There is not a dull 
moment in this company’s life. Romance 
creeps through the flames and political pull 
foists weak comrades into the brave ranks. 
Ambitious men climb up on others’ shoulders 
and old heroes are driven into the monotony 
of half-pay. Men of all nations are in the 
department, but the Irish predominate and 
hold their own against the new-comers. 

The author dedicates these virile sketches 
to “the blue-shirted jigger jumpers, who eat 
smoke and spit black buttons,” through a 
lieutenant of the New York force. Their 
vogue has already been great, and promises 
to be greater, if not lasting. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


AFTER THE DIVORCE 
BY GRAZIA DELEDDA 
Translated from the Italian by Maria Hor- 
nor Lansdale 

Ee core of the plot is an Italian law that 

grants a divorce to any wife whose hus- 
band has been condemned to more than ten 
years’ penal servitude; and the lesson of the 
story is the indissolubility of the marriage 
bond. 

A Sardinian peasant is convicted of a 
crime of which he is innocent and sentenced 
to twenty-seven years’ imprisonment. The 
youthful Giovanna gives way to grief until 
her power of suffering is worn out. Pov- 
erty pinches, the baby dies, a rich suitor 
proposes and the ambitious old mother 
urges until Giovanna secures her divorce 
and remarries under the civil law. Then 
begins the real tragedy for both the im- 
prisoned husband and the inconstant wife. 
Tied to a drunken husband, the drudge 
of a miserly mother-in-law, poor Giovanna 
yearns for the lover of her youth. The 
prison scenes are given with a realism so 
minute and so painful that the convictiou 
of their truthfulness may not be gainsaid. 
The sky shuts down like a lid over evil as- 
sociations, physical plagues and hopes de- 
ferred. The poor prisoner falls like a log 
when he is told the news of his wife’s deser- 
tion, and the sympathies of the reader over- 
leap the difference of race and the barrier 
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of translation. The mountain village and 
the town of the valley are full of atmosphere 
and sharply distinct. The good leech-gath- 
erer, whose bare legs are his bait, the greedy 
sacristan, the free-spoken laborer, the three 
old peasant women, each one so individual; 
the pagan rites to cure the tarantula bites, 
the half-educated, wholly discontented types 
of New Italy—the whole frugal, gossipy, 
superstitious, racy life is a literary gem of 
the first water, if not of the first magnitude. 
The joy of the pardoned convict in the 
mountain flowers and homely odors; his in- 
nocent pride at having crossed the sea, even 
though it has been in a prison ship; the won- 
derful tales he has garnered up to tell, reveal 
the long childhood of the Italian peasant. 
As the story progresses love flaunts the law, 
until a fortunate death unites the severed 
husband and wife. 

The translator has apparently preserved 
the color and flavor of the original; her 
chief fault is a too slavish following. A 
freer rendition of dialogue would have 
fewer difficulties for the alien reader. The 
quaint address and broken ejaculations, the 
figurative expressions, the nicknames of the 
vernacular can not bear so literal a transla- 
tion. The romance helps to establish the 
kinship of humanity. Signora Deledda’s 
name should go promptly on the short list 
of modern Italian novelists who are also 
American favorites. 


Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


STINGAREE 
BY Ek. W. HORNUNG 

HE author of “Stingaree” may fairly be 

called the Kipling of the Australian bush. 
The engaging villain, who makes his bow to 
us from its pages, has the robust virility of 
a Kipling type, though he chooses to dress 
the part in the nice fastidiousness of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. When he points a 
brace of pistols at his victims, he does it 
with the most fascinating smile; he holds 
up the government mail-coach, but without 
dropping his monocle or soiling his immacu- 
late white linen jacket—almost, indeed, with- 
out pausing in the melody he hums from 
“Pinafore.” In the depths of the bush he 
shaves carefully every day. On his lily- 
white mare he gallops from station to sta- 
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tion, terrorizing the land, yet entertaining 
it also; now catching the officers of a bank 
in the trap they had laid for him, now forc- 
ing a concert audience to listen to the un- 
known singer waiting her chance to be 
heard. Stingaree’s code of morals, though 
unconventional, is not unpleasing. We like 
him because he has a sense of honor, after 
his own fashion, to which he is scrupulously 
true, because he is generous to honest foes 
and merciless to treacherous ones, because 
he is loyal to comrades, faithful to friends, * 
because he is both daring and gentle, be- 
cause he is picturesque and mysterious, be- 
cause he is unique. He is a real creation. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THOMAS H. BENTON 

BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS 
R. Folk’s fight against corruption and 
the centennial of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase have brought Missouri so much to 
the front of public mention that this biog- 
raphy of her greatest statesman, the man 
whose memory kept her from seceding, has 

timely, as well as intrinsic value. 

Although Colonel Benton’s fame has been 
dimmed by the great events he helped to 
shape, his thirty years of senatorial strug- 
gle against the gathering forces of slavery 
have fairly entitled him to a place in this 
series. Mr. Rogers credits Benton with the 
‘‘eagle eye of prophecy; what he wrote in 
1822 reads like recorded history.” A list of 
the senator’s nicknames supports the biog- 
rapher’s position. ‘Old Bullion” was the 
most powerful advocate of hard money; 
“the Father of California” secured the 
State’s admission into the Union, predicted 
that the valley of the Columbia would be- 
come the granary of the Orient, and foresaw 
the future of the Pacific slope; “the First 
Martyr to Slavery” lost his prized seat in 
the senate because he would not compromise 
with secession sentiment. An early expan- 
sionist, Benton saved Oregon to the United 
States, desired to annex Texas and advised 
sending ministers to China and Japan; he 
originated the homestead law, the cheap 
land system and the over-land railway; op- 
posed the spoils system and nepotism, and 
approved free trade. This is a great show- 
ing, even for the foe who was worthy the 
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steel of Webster, Calhoun and Clay, and 
who, in the fight of nearly four decades, tri- 
umphed more often than he failed, was right 
more often than mistaken. 

In this rehabilitation of Benton’s name, 
Mr. Rogers has not broken new ground. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s biography has been 
heretofore authoritative, and the two natu- 
rally invite comparison. Mr. Rogers makes 
the larger claim; he views Benton as a great 
constructive statesman to whose credit 
“more wise and sound legislation may be 
ascribed than to any other man who ever 
sat in congress.” To President Roosevelt, 
Benton is chiefly interesting as a type of the 
middle western man, then first entering the 
arena of national affairs; he was the spokes- 
man of popular sentiment rather than an 
original thinker. The first book is more 
comprehensive and supplies a better view of 
the period; the last is fuller of detail and of 
more value to the special student. Mr. Rog- 
ers’ references to General Fremont are some- 
what slighting, and it is to be regretted that 
space did not permit a longer survey of the 
“Pathfinder’s” exploits. The author has 
avoided, rather than sought after, popular 
effects; his own opinions are held in abey- 
ance, and he sometimes assumes too large a 
knowledge on the part of his reader. His 
work, however, is a fair and exhaustive 
treatment of far-reaching measures and 
fateful issues, and the personality of the 
irascible duelist, the persistent slave-owner, 
the incorruptible statesman and the devoted 
husband and father is but the more admir- 
able for the searching light of modern in- 
vestigation. The fortunate conjunction of a 
great crisis and a great lawmaker is fully 
established. : 


George W. Jacobs and Company, Philadelphia 
Price $1.25 net 


JOHN VAN BUREN, POLITICIAN 
ANONYMOUS 

Ait about Tammany—that is “John Van 

Buren, Politician,” in a nutshell. icici 
is almost no love story in the book, so little 
as regards space, and so slight as regards 
consequence, that it need not be considered 
at all. But there is a great deal about Tam- 
many, first and last and all the time. West- 
erners, of either party, who are accustomed 
to look on New York’s vast Democratic or- 
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ganization as a menace to the country, will 
be surprised to find how frankly and un- 


' apologetically it is here discussed. It is not 


necessary to grant the correctness of the au- 
thor’s viewpoint to grant that this exposi- 
tion of Tammany methods has merit. It is 
interesting; it is informative; it dispels 
prejudice, and it shows in a living, convinc- 
ing way, the enormous power wielded by 
the “tiger” and its claws. Whether this 
power be wielded for good or ill, in the last 
counting-up of influences, each reader will 
decide for himself. And the author makes 
no attempt to have him do otherwise. The 
book does not preach anything, clean poli- 
tics or foul; it simply reflects conditions as 
a keen observer would find them. For obvi- 
ous reasons, the author's name is withheld. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY 
BY WILLIAM A, SINCLAIR, A. M., M. D. 


Co Thomas Wentworth Higginson in- 
troduces this volume as ‘‘a manly and 
courageous argument” for justice, and the 
author as a college-bred colored man, who 
has been missionary, teacher, and public lec- 
turer. The interna] evidence, alone, would 
substantiate this last assertion, for the vol- 
ume is rhetorical in manner and redundant 
in substance. The repetitions, however, help 
to drive home the arguments, although the 
instances of the Booker Washington dinner, 
the treatment of the postmistress of Indi- 
anola, and the suspended appointment of 
Dr. Crum, are too well known to need such 
frequent mention. 

The recital of ante-bellum Southern con- 
ditions, of the negro’s services in the Rev- 
olutionary, Civil and Spanish wars, lead up 
to a detailed enumeration of present in- 
stances of outrage, and injustice, of actual 
and proposed legislation, of the nation’s fu- 
ture duty. The negro is shown to have cast 
the decisive vote in several presidential elec- 
tions on the Republican side; and quotations 
from editorials, speeches, conversations, etc., 
buttress the argument for the worthiness of 
the race. 

The author holds a brief for his people 
and is an impassioned advocate. As a reply 
to Dr. Dixon and Thomas Nelson Page, he 
may well be excused from the duty of pre- 
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senting the other side. His partiality is not 
envenomed, his plea is glowing, and his his- 
torical facts have more than common value. 
The flaws in his logic do not impair his data, 
although a freer use of the blue. pencil 
would have strengthened his fervor. 


Small, Maynard and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50, net 


THE WAR OF THE CLASSES 
BY JACK LONDON 


HEN Jack London wrote “The Peo- 

ple of the Abyss” he told in a powerful 
way facts and incidents in the lives of the 
submerged tenth that every thoughtful per- 
son must wish to know. The book was in- 
formative and educational; in a way it was a 
text-book on sociology. “The War of the 
Classes’’ has its springs in the same interest 
that inspired its predecessor, sympathy for 
the under man, but it assumes, largely, knowl- 
edge of this man and his woes and proceeds 
to the discussion of a remedy. This remedy 
Mr. London finds in socialism. Capitalism, 
he believes, has grown so rapidly that already 
it is approaching decay; socialism will suc- 
ceed it. Socialism will bring in the day of 
the common man. “Profits,” says Mr. Lon- 
don, “are unpaid wages.” It makes no dif- 
ference whether one agrees with Mr. Lon- 
don or not, one must admit the force and 
cogency of many of his arguments and the 
striking nature of his illustrations. Mr. 
London is, indeed, always striking. What- 
ever he says he says interestingly and 
plausibly and memorably, and one is likely 
to believe all or most of it while one is read- 
ing it. Later, one has doubts, but can not be 
sorry to have read the book, since it has 
stirred thought so deeply. Mr. London 
traces the growth of socialism in America 
from the time when, in his boyhood, it was 
accounted dangerous and anarchistic, to the 
middle stage, when it was smiled at as a 


youthful vagary, on to what he believes is . 


its present status, as a recognized, serious, 
operative factor in social conditions. Mr. 
London harks back to the presidential elec- 
tion of 1904, which brought a socialist vote 
of 435,000, an increase of 400 per cent. in 
four years, and the largest third party vote, 
with one exception, ‘since the civil war. He 
declares that the opportunities for young 
men of power to rise from the working class 
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into the capitalist class, as Carnegie rose, 
are forever closed. Rockefeller has shut the 
door on oil, the American Tobacco Company 
on tobacco, and Carnegie on steel. After 
Carnegie came Morgan, who triple-locked 
the doors. These doors will not open again, 
and before them pause thousands of intelli- 
gent young men to read the placard: ‘No 
thoroughfare.” It is these dissatisfied men, 
avers Mr. London, that will precipitate the 
class war. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE VERDICT OF THE GODS 
BY SARATH KUMAR GHOSH 


HE mysticism of the East, which is not a 

small part of the riches of the East, finds 
expression in “The Verdict of the Gods,” 
by Sarath Kumar Ghosh. Employing an 
ancient device of the Oriental story-teller, 
yet one that seems never to grow old, the 
writer takes us into the bedchamber of a 
sick king who has commanded the Wise One 
to cheer his painful hours by telling the 
most marvelous tale he knows of human 
peril. Narayan Lal, a juggler, is the hero 
that the Wise One takes. Having dared to 
lift his eyes in love to the beautiful daugh- 
ter of a king, Narayan is condemned to 
meet death six times. Each ordeal that he 
undergoes is more terrible than that which 
preceded it, yet each time Narayan returns 
as by a miracle to face the cruel monarch. 
Now he safely ascends a leaning tower that 
falls before he is seen to descend from it, 
now he is buried deep in the earth for ninc 
days. These tales have the genuine Oriental 
flavor of pantheism and mystery, of subtle- 
ty, adroitness and ancient Brahmin wisdom. 
They are most artfully told, with sumptuous 
imagery and not a little of the hypnotist’s 
spell. Here are more “Arabian Nights,” 
murmurous, beguiling, enchanting in their 
beauty and their strangeness. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE 
; BY J. 8. MC LAIN ‘ 
HEN the special subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Territories visited 
Alaska in the summer of 1903 for the pur- 
pose of gathering information that would 
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enable it to legislate intelligently with re- 
gard to that region, J. S. McLain, of Min- 
neapolis, was among those that accompanied 
the party in an unofficial capacity. Mr. Mc- 
Lain’s impressions of the country, written 
first for his paper, have now been issued in 
book form with numerous illustrations and 
a sufficient revision of the text to include 
the commercial and industrial operations of 
the year 1904. In Alaska, he says, one is 
either a “‘Che-cha-ko,” that is, a tenderfoot, 
or a “Sour Dough,” with an experience of 
at least a year inside Alaskan borders. The 
members of the senatorial committee were, 
of course, ‘“Che-cha-kos.” Mr. McLain was 
astonished at the size and permanent look 
of Dawson with its streets built up solidly 
for nearly a mile along the river, and busi- 
ness extending back from the river as far as 
Third Street. His description of the work 
done by Father Duncan among the Indians 
of Metlakahtla, the most remarkable In- 
dian town in America, is most interesting. 
He finds Alaska rich in minerals, in timber 
and in fisheries. He does not believe that it 
has large agricultural products, but thinks 
that it will be practicable to raise meat and 
poultry and dairy products in quantities suf- 
ficient to make possible the development of 
gold-bearing areas. He feels strongly the 
moral obligation resting on the government 
to improve the condition of the natives, and 
regards the introduction of the reindeer as 
the most valuable step already taken to-” 
ward that end. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DIPLO- 
MAT’S WIFE . 
BY MARY KING WADDINGTON 


eet pleasing letters of Madame 
Waddington can serve only to increase 
her reputation as a political and social gos- 
sip of unusual charm. Her manner of writ- 
ing,—natural, easy, accomplished, with ex- 
actly the touch of caprice native to the ad- 
mired woman of society,—carries her far, 
while, fortunately, she is provided by cir- 
cumstances with matter for her telling equal 
to her manner. 

The air of the book is superficial in a de- 
lightful and entirely complimentary sense. 
So many balls, dinners, teas, musicals, audi- 
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ences with the great, and everywhere people 
of rank and position whom Madame Wad- 
dington presents to us with easy, capable 
strokes! For the appearances of gaiety she 
has evidently a taste, for the description of 
them a talent, and, in consequence, the 
reader lives through her pages en féte,— 
in a sort of champagne-like atmosphere 
very conducive to amiability of mind. No- 
where is this talent for presenting the fest- 
ive side of life so well illustrated as in ret- 
rospective letters of girlhood days in Rome, 
days spent with a colony of young Amer- 
icans, dancing, dining, driving, riding, flirt- 
ing and sightseeing. The picture she draws 
of this time is pretty, picturesque, and, best 
of all, engagingly representative of the joys 
of American girlhood; these all the more 
vivid because of the Italian background. 

The book commemorates three visits to 
Rome,—one in 1867, one in 1880, the last 
in 1904. As representative of Roman life, 
the volume is remarkable principally as nar- 
rating the author’s impressions of three 
popes—Pius IX, Leo XIII and Pius X, all 
of whom Madame Waddington met per- 
sonally, 

Charles Scribner’ Sons, New York 
Price $2.50 


SERENA 
BY VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE 


HAT a clever writer of short stories 

does not always “make good” when she 
turns her attention to the novel, is evidenced 
once and again by the author of the quaint 
and happy “Devil Tales,” and of “Serena,” 
the latter a story of love and war in the 
South. The piquant, droll quality of the 
“Tales” is not altogether absent from the 
novel, “Serena,” but it is not present in: suf- 
ficient quantities t6 tide the reader over the 
amateurish plot construction, the lack of 
connection between parts, the absence of a 
well-defined story motive. The conduct of 
events is poor. They do not march or even 
walk. They stroll with a deal of side-step- 
ping that should not be allowed. 

The time of the production is during the 
Civil War, the locality the far South. The 
consideration of the behavior of Union sol- 
diers in the South is an almost absurd and 
childish return for stories concerning the 
period, written from the Northern point of. 
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view. One has no objection to a return ball, 
but it should be sent with some force. The 
author’s sense of humor, her knowledge of 
Southern social life and of the relation 
borne by the negro to the social structure, 
these provide occasional agreeable diversions 
from the imperfections of the production 
considered as a whole. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS 
BY EDITH WHARTON 


M2&: Wharton’s new book about Italy 
belongs among the luxuries, not among 
the necessities, of one’s library, and it has 
a dainty, high, sometimes perversely distin- 
guished air which we associate with the ob- 
ject of luxury rather than with that of ne- 
cessity. The book is full of exquisite im- 
pressions concerning matters not to be found 
in the guide books,—impressions translated 
through the medium of a vocabulary at once 
vivid and delicate, through Mrs. Wharton’s 
vocabulary, one might say, to be accurately 
and nicely descriptive. “Italy, to her real 
lovers,” says Mrs. Wharton, ‘‘is like a great 
illuminated book with here and there a glo- 
rious full-page picture, and between these, 
page after page of delicately penciled mar- 
gins, wherein every detail of her daily life 
may be traced. And the pictures and the 
margins are by the same hand.” Some of 
these marginal effects Mrs. Wharton has fe- 
licitously caught and has interpreted them 
in the light of their relation to the whole 
book. Fantastic and fine, marked by tem- 
perament and knowledge and by a reveling 
in sweet, sharp distinctions, this new volume 
of Mrs. Wharton’s must needs delight the 
lover of Italy whether he be one through 
the medium of his library or through travel. 


Charles Scribners Sons, New York 
Price $2.50 


THE YELLOW WAR 


BY oO 


PEOPLE that wish to get some tangible, 
personal impression of the war in the 
East can not do better than to read “O’s” 
vivid story of it told in his book, ‘The Yel- 
low War.” This correspondent’s opportuni- 
ties at the seat of war as representative for 
Blackwood’s Magazine enabled him to wit- 
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ness the great events in the terrible drama in 
progress there. He has chosen diplomati- 
cally to conceal the real names of the actors 
under fictitious ones, but he avers that every 
character in the book is drawn from a liv- 
ing person. The book is not precisely a rec- 
ord of the operations of the war—it is that 
and much more. It is a word panorama of 
its great battles and sieges by one who has 
studied the characters of the men of the two 
nations engaged in it. The style of this 
narrative is highly direct and intense, full 
of life and color. “O” has contributed to 
the literature of this twentieth century war 
a volume that is certainly valuable and that 
should become popular. The illustrations, 
reproduced from the London Graphic, are 
very striking. 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


MIRABEAU AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
BY CHARLES F. WARWICK 


R. Warwick’s conclusive treatment of 

the stirring times dominated by the 
great “Swallower of Formulas” is remarkable 
for its effective combination of the scholarly 
with the popular; his book has the virtue of 
authority without being oppressively pedan- 
tic. He traces the causes of the French 
Revolution with a sure insight into the so- 
cial and industrial conditions of the France 
of the Grand Monarch and Louis “the well- 
beloved’; shows how the career of Mira- 
beau was interwoven with the events leading 
directly to the Revolution, how he tried in 
vain to save the monarchy; how he, the 
greatest orator in France, stood in relation 
to his tumultuous associates in the National 
Assembly; how titanic was his life in good 
and evil—good in public, evil in private, ex- 
treme in everything. The book is especially 
timely because it refreshes and rephrases 
our knowledge of conditions not altogether 
different in many respects from those which 
command the attention of the world to the 
Russia of to-day. It has the distinctive 
merit of being at once a biography and a 
history,—a graphic narrative of events not 
less than a just, adequate and exceptionally 
suggestive estimate of a great historical figure. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
Price $1.50 


IMITATIONS THREE 
SOUTHERN SINGERS 


By John Challin§ 


MADISON CAWEIN: SIDNEY LANIER: JOEL CHANDLERHARS 
LIPO TES tae SS == 
pac 


MELPOMENE 
[Madison Cawein] 


H, the golden afternoon !— Suavest slopes of pleasaunce, sown 
Like a ripened summer day With long lines of fruited trees 
That had fallen oversoon Weighed o’er grasses all unmown 
In the weedy orchard-way— But by scythings of the breeze 
As an apple, ripe in June. In prone swaths that flashed and shone 
He had left his fishrod leant Like silk locks of Faunus sleeked 
O’er the footlog by the spring— This, that way, and contrawise, 
Clomb the hill-path’s high ascent, Thro’ whose bredes ambrosial leaked 
Whence a voice, down showering, Oily amber sheens and dyes, 
Lured him, wondering as he went. Starred with petals purple-freaked. 
Not the voice of bee nor bird, Here the bellflower swayed and swung, 
Nay, nor voice of man nor child, Greenly belfried high amid 
Nor the creck’s shoal-alto heard Thick leaves in whose covert sung 
Blent with warblings sweet and wild Hermit thrush, or katydid, 
Of the midstream, music-stirred. Or the glowworm nightly clung. 
*Twas a goddess! As the air Here the damson, peach and pear; 
Swirled to eddying silence, he There the plum, in Tyrian tints, 
Glimpsed about him, half aware Like great grapes in clusters rare; 
Of some subtle sorcery And the metal-heavy quince 
Woven round him everywhere. Like a plummet dangled there. 


All etherial, yet all 

Most material,—a theme 
Of some fabled festival— 

Save the fair face of his dream 
Smiling o’er the orchard wall. 


Il 


THE PASSING OF A ZEPHYR 
[Sidney Lanier] 


P from, and out of, and.over the opulent woods and the plains, 
Lo! I leap nakedly loose, as the nudest of gods might choose, 
For to dash me away through the morning dews . 

And the rathe Spring rains— 

Pat and pet the little green leaves of the trees and the grass, 
Till they seem to linger and cling, as I pass, 

And are touched to delicate contemporaneous tears of the rain and the dew, 
That lure mine eyes to weeping likewise, and to laughter, too: 
For I am become as the balmiest, stormiest zephyr of Spring, 
With manifold beads of the marvelous dew and the rain to string 
On the bended strands of the blossoms, blown 

And tossed and tousled and overthrown, 

And shifted and whirled, and lifted unfurled 

In the victory of the blossoming 

Of the flags of the flowery world. 

Yea, and behold! as a riotous zephyr, at last, 

I subside; I abate; I pass by; I am past. 

And the small, hoarse bass of the bumble-bee 

Is my requiem-psalm, 

And I fling me down to a listless, loitering, long eternity 

Of amiable calm. 


EF UNCLE REMUS PLEASE TER ’SCUSEN ME 
[Joel Chandler Harris] 


EY wunce wuz er time which I gwineter tell you ’bout it— 

An’ it’s easy ter believe it sho’ly as it is ter doubt it !— 

So des you pick yer “ruthers” whilse I tell how ole Br’er Rabbit 
Wunce know de time when he git de fightin’ habit. 

Co’se he ain’t no bragger, des a-rippin’ an’ a-rarin’ 

An’ a-darin’ all de beestus an’ a-des a double-darin’ 

Sich as Mr. Jonus Lion, er Sir Mr. Twister Tagger, 

Er Sister Hisstopottoson, er A’nt Ferjinny Ja’gger! 

Yit, des de same, he layin’ low an’ know he got de muscle 

What sho’ ter s’prise mos’ any size what crowd ’im fer a tussle.— 
But speshully he ’spise de Dawg, an’ sight er one des make ’im 
Fergit hisself an’ run ’em down an’ grab ’em up an’ shake ’em !— 
An’, mo’ ’n dat, ef ’twuzn’t fer de Dawg-law den ag’in it, 

He'd des a-kilt off ev’y Dawg dat’s chasin’ him dis minute! 


Until, having stooped to conquer, he— 


A 
~~ 


\ 


SONGS O’ CHEER 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


My Grampa he’s a-allus sayin’ «Sing a song o’ cheer !”’ 

And, onc’t I says «* What kind és them?’’ he says, ‘¢ The kind to bear— 
Cause they’re the kind that Nature sings, in ever’ bird that twitters !’’ 
«Well, whipperwills and doves,’’ says I, ‘*hain’t over-cheery critters!”’ 
«<Then don’t you sing like them,’’ he says—‘‘ner guiny-hens, my dear,— 

Ner peafow/s, nuther, (drat the boy !)— You sing a song 0” cheer !”’ 

I can’t sing nothin’ anyhow ; but comin’ home, to’rds night, 

I kindo’-sorto’ kep’ a-whistlin’ ««Old—Bob—White !”” 
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A QUESTION OF ORGANIZATION 


THE FIGHT FOR LIFE IN SAN FRANCISCO—LABOR’S MAYOR WITH A 
BOSS BEHIND HIM FACES “THAT MAN GEORGE AND HIS 
COLORADO IDEA,’’ WHILE THE PEOPLE EAT, DRINK 
AND ARE PLACID; FOR WHAT’S THE USE? 


By Frances Benson 


AN Francisco is looming large in the 
public eye these days as an object- 
lesson. Theorists, alarmists, vivisec- 

tionists, have all taken a turn at her, 
dragging her to the dissecting table with- 
out going through the formality of an 
anesthetic. 

Meanwhile, the California sun shines 
brightly, if intermittently; the wind- 
swept skies are blue and clear as the eyes 
of a babe—the gray fog drifting across 
only to enhance their radiance ; while, back 
and forth over boundless seas, countless 


white-winged messengers speed with good. 


tidings. With these to do her bidding, 
the land with the Golden Gate is ever the 
Land of Promise. 

California, as all the world knows, is 
a treasure land with the Rocky Moun- 
tains between her and the mass of her 
kind, and nothing between her and the 
vipers she may have warmed in her bosom 
except her own indomitable will. The 
state’s advantages and disadvantages are 
peculiarly its own. 

The particular disadvantage under 
which San Francisco has labored is that, 
as a mountain-flanked seaport, it has been 
shut off from the insistent supply and de- 


mand that would keep a healthy flow in its 
clogged veins, and has been shut in with 
its own secret malady. Once the worm 
began gnawing at its vitals, there was 
nothing to hinder the insatiable parasite 
from working round and round in a circle. 
The result was a depleted vitality, for 
which experts declared that the injection 
of a little new blood was imperative. 

The new blood rushed at once to the 
heads of three distinct classes of citizens. 
The consequence is a three-cornered, head- 
on collision, scheduled for the 7th day of 
November, the shock of which is to rever- 
berate around the world. 


San Francisco is the boasted strong- 
hold of unadulterated unionism. She has 
also a unique citizens’ alliance with a “Not 
so much to win strikes as to prevent them” 
theory, that employers’ associations all 
over the East are watching with interest. 
To combat this alliance union labor has 
thrown its scruples and its pretenses to 
the winds and has gone into politics,— 
openly, avowedly, bitterly, in “a fight for 
life.” 

Professional politicians and certain 
would-be campaign organs, trying to 
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carry water on both their subscription and 
subsidy shoulders, ignore, and _ ridicule 
when they can not ignore, the citizens’ al- 
liance question, claiming the “fight for 
life’? to be merely labor’s campaign 
phrase, but a round of union headquarters 
speedily sets the doubter right on that 
proposition. Ag- 
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They are amazed to find few such cards 
displayed, and to see, occasionally, an 
“open shop” card boldly facing them. 

The labor mayor is seldom in evidence 
except as a newspaper Aunt Sally for dis- 
gruntled campaigners to hurl diatribes 
at, and the condition of the town ostensi- 


bly resulting 


gressive union- 
ism has for once 
found an equally 
aggressive citi- 
zens’ alliance, 
and it has good 
generalship 
enough openly to 
admit it. 

The head-on 
collision, there- 
fore, is between 
organized labor, 
organized law 
and order,and or- 
ganized politics. 


IMPRESSIONS AND 
CONDITIONS 


San Francisco, 
it was officially 
announced four 
years ago, had 
triumphantly be- 
come, and would 
eternally remain, 
the stronghold of 
dominant union- 
ism. Organized | 
labor had won out 
at the polls. 
Union labor had 
elected the only 
original labor mayor. The workingman 
was in control of the city. 

The four years have gone by and or- 
ganized labor in the East is still proudly 
heralding the joyous tidings from the 
West. People come here expecting to find 
“union shop” cards in every window, and 
to be compelled to take out a union card 
before being permitted to carn a living. 


EUGENE E. SCHMITZ 
San Franciscos Labor Mayor 


from the four 
years’ labor ré- 
gime, is worthy 
a special adapta- 
tion of one of 
Opper’s famous 
cartoons, withthe 
City figuring as 
the “common 
people.” 

While union- 
ism has been 
vaunting its fan- 
cied supremacy 
and organized 
labor has been 
celebrating its 
alleged control; 
while the “down- 
trodden” have 
been rejoicing 
that they can get 
on top as well as 
the next one, no 
one has paid 
much attention 
to the welfare of 
the municipality. 

San Francisco’ 
streets have gone 
to rack and ruin, 
and but for the 
winds that con- 
tinually dig into, disintegrate and dry out 
every accumulation of refuse, there would 
have been such a pestilence here as would 
put stricken New Orleans to shame. 

Under the liberal policy of “the peo- 
ple” there is one saloon to every one hun- 
dred and twenty-five citizens, counting 
men, women and children, and the saloon 
license is the lowest in the United States, 
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twenty-one dollars the quarter. The asy- 
lums are overcrowded; there is nothing 
like adequate shelter for dependent chil- 
dren, and the schools opened on the 14th 
day of August with scholars in nine- 
teen portable houses, twenty-nine rented 
rooms, fifty-five under a shed and one hun- 


dred in a yard 
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the Golden Gate focusing at its very feet, 
manufacturers for export have deemed it 
more profitable—and much more safe— 
to erect their plants in the interior and 
freight half-way across the country, if 

need be, to the nearest port. 
The wholesale district of San Fran- 
cisco is pleasant- 


with benches and 
no desks. 

High prices of 
labor and mate- 
rials have driven 
a disproportion- 
ate number of 
comfortable wage 
earners into 
rooming houses; 
there are the 
beautiful homes 
of the decried 
rich, many of 
them closed with 
the owners spend- 
ing their lives 
and their incomes 
in the East or 
abroad, and there 
is an astonishing 
absence of the 
usual evidences 
of wealth in the 
shops and public 
places, excepting, 
of course, San 
Francisco’s show 
places—its high- 
priced restau- 
rants. These are 
always crowded, 
always flashing 
with the ease of ready money. Whatever 
else it does not do, San Francisco eats, 
drinks, and is placid; for what’s the use? 

As for the manufactories, which are 
the creative life of a community, the ham- 
pering conditions of the city and county 
of San Francisco have not been encourag- 
ing to investors. Even with unparalleled 
shipping facilities and the world beyond 


ly busy, with no 
undue hum nor 
hustle. 

In the biggest 
store in the shop- 
ping district full- 
grown men are 
behind thenotion 
counter to meas- 
ure off lace edg- 
ing and match 
baby ribbon, the 
male person’s 
rights as a wage 
earner being spe- 
cifically recog- 
nized. 

Everywhere 
child labor is 
beautifully con- 
spicuous by its 
absence. For the 
good that has 
come to the child 
—whatever the 
motive or combi- 
nation of mo- 
tives— arbitrary 
unionism is to be 


thanked. 


HERBERT GEORGE 
President of the San Francisco Citizens’ Alliance 


In all else, to 
quote a recent, 
unusually well- 
informed writer, “conservative men estimate 
that the great strikes of San Francisco, 
brought on by the demands of Jabor union 
leaders, have retarded the growth of the 
city so greatly that it is now fifteen years 
behind its normal position.” 

But in spite of its decadence, in spite 
of the streets that are an eye-sore and a 
peril beneath the feet, in spite of the ref- 
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use the winds blow between the teeth, in 
spite of exorbitant prices and the disturb- 
ing element of anarchy, San Francisco is 
one of the most promising, most alluring 
cities on the continent to-day. A city 
whose possibilities are as fathomless as 
the blue of its sea and as inspiring as the 
bold line of its mountains against the 
horizon; whose hospitality and gencrosity 
are proverbial; where it is never wiltingly 
hot, nor sufferingly cold; where one can 
live month in and month out with every 
moment a joy of existence! 


THE OPPOSING FORCES 


The strength of the opposing forces of 
labor, law and order, and politics in the 
November election is problematic. 

The voting strength of all three, com- 
bined in a registration before the pre- 
liminary election, in August, was 87,062. 
Eighty per cent. of the new registration 
was said to be of working people brought 


GOVERNOR GEORGE C.PARDEE 
Californias Law-and-Order Executive 
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in by notification through their union 
rolls, that it was their duty to register. 
Mr. George J. Berger, secretary of the 
campaign committee of the union labor 
party, began April 15th to get the roll of 
every union with each man’s name and ad- 
dress on it. Opposite tle name he put the 
ward and precinct ; from these he made up 
files of catalogue cards and compared 
every name with the city register. If a 
union man was not registered, he was no- 
tified, and his card kept in a separate file 
until he did register. 

The preliminaries showed a total vote 
of but 39,787, as against more than 
double that number of registrations, prov- 
ing that “a man will register when some- 
body is keeping tab on him, but will vote 
when he pleases. 

Mr. Richard Cornelius, President of 
the Carmen’s Union—a Schmitz sup- 
porter—took the preliminary election re- 
turns from the Examiner, the acknowl- 
edged union labor organ, and segregated 
them in this way: Union Labor, 19,884; 
Citizens’ Alliance, 19,591; Socialist, 312. 

The genuine socialist vote can not be 
merged into any other vote by the nature 
of the socialist’s obligation, therefore it 
is counted out. It will be seen that the 
difference in voting strength between or- 
ganized labor and the citizens’ alliance 
on the preliminary round was just two 
hundred and ninety-two votes, a showing 
that astounded several people. What or- 
ganized politics will do to that showing, 
before the November election, remains to 
be seen. Mr. Cornelius is of the opinion 
that, with landslides in all directions, the 
result will be just about as close. It is 
from this obvious close measuring of 
strength that the “fight for life” union 
labor campaign cry has arisen. 

The numerical strength of organized 
fabor in San Francisco is variously esti- 
mated. W. V. Stafford, state labor com- 
missioner, was unwilling to give reliable 
data, because, as he said, it was given to 
him in confidence, after much hard work 
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in obtaining it. “If I were to give out 
what I have now, where would I get my 
figures next year? Suppose a union had 
a few hundred less members this year than 
it had last year, or than people thought 
it had—the men would be afraid that em- 
ployers knowing this would immediately 
take advantage of the knowledge.” Con- 
sequently there is no official data to be got 
at as a working basis. Statements of in- 
terested parties must be taken—and put 
one against the other. 

Commissioner Stafford did not care 
even to approximate the aggregate num- 
ber of members of unions, but finally ad- 
mitted that fifty thousand would be some- 
where near the total, including the men at 
sea. “It would not be a generous esti- 
mate at all; I should say it would be about 
the fact,’? was his conclusion. 

Professor Carl C. Plehn, who has occu- 
pied the chair of economics at the Uni- 
versity of California for twelve years, has 


been making a thorough and earnest study 
of California’s labor questions as a matter 
of record for the archives of the univer- 
sity. Professor Plehn had “three bright 
men,” as he expressed it, working all last 
winter on the details of the recent strikes 
in San Francisco, and he has two others 
engaged for this winter. The work is 
something stupendous—the following up 
of all its numerous phases, the verifying 
of the smallest detail—and two packing 
cases of material collected, but not yet 
collated, is the outcome of one winter’s 
work. 

Professor Plehn was unable to make an 
authoritative statement concerning the 
real strength of the unions, and he frank- 
ly stated that he would not do it if he 
could. He, too, got his information “in 
confidence.” Sixty-five thousand, how- 
ever, including the men at sea, was the 
estimate he was willing to make from his 
personal research and observation. 
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Mr. Berger, referred to above as secre- 
tary of the campaign committee of the 
union labor party, said that he had fifty- 
five thousand on the rolls in his desk of 
unions affiliated with the Building Trades 
Council and the Labor Council, and he was 
sure that with the City Front Federation 
and the independent organizations, such 
as the railway trainmen, ctc., the number 
would be swelled to seventy-two thousand. 

To take the numbers given at each of 
the three central bodies and add them to- 
gether, or to take the jubilant statements 
of labor sympathizers would be to arrive 
at a number far excceding the limit of the 
official census of all labor in San Francis- 
co, organized and unorganized. For in- 
stance, one of the papers announced in a 
two-column spread, that fully thirty-five 
thousand men affiliated with the building 
trades would be in line in the parade on 
Labor day, which statement was undoubt- 
edly accepted and quoted as authentic in- 
formation. Coincident with this newspa- 
per statement is another from P. H. Mc- 
Carthy, founder and president of the 
Building Trades Council for sixteen con- 
secutive terms, a statement expressly pre- 
pared by him for this article, in which he 
enumerates the unions affiliated with the 
building trades and the number of mem- 
bers in each as aggregating 19,777. It is 
hardly likely that President McCarthy 
would “skimp” his figures. 

This is gone into at length to give an 
idea of the misleading opinions of the 
numerical strength of unionism in San 
Francisco, and how such opinions have 
arisen. It may scarcely be necessary to 
add that said opinions lose nothing in 
strength as they resound over the moun- 
tains on their way to the east. Rather do 
they gain from every echo that flies. 

The voting strength or the numerical 
strength, however, do not anything like 
represent the real strength of union labor 
in San Francisco. For every man that 
marched in the great labor parade there 
were a half-dozen women and children on 
the curb cheering him on. The power of 
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the unions appeared when they announced, 
through the daily papers, that every man 
failing to attend a certain meeting to ar- 
range for his parade regalia would be 
fined, and later that every man failing to 
turn out with his union in the parade 
would again be fined ten dollars. The 
strergth of unionism showed itself in the 
exultant, fanatical fervor of the women 
and the children on the curb. It is this 
strength of the family that impresses it- 
self on even the careless observer. 

The families of the salaried class do not 
concern themselves with wars and rumors 
of wars; the families of the wage-earning 
class—-though they be fully as comfort- 
ably provided for as the other class— 
seem always to feel belittled, robbed, de- 
spciled and “ground down.” 

The workingman will not take a paper 
into his home that does not humor him 
and side with him on all occasions. The 
advertiser shrewdly reads between the 
lines, and places his business where it will 
reach the multitude. Hence it is that col- 
umns of labor news, with the union label 
a-top, are conspicuous in every daily pa- 
per in San Francisco, while not one of 
them publishes a column of citizens’ alli- 
ance news side by side with its labor para- 
graphs. 

It is this subservience to an insistent 
class sentiment that helped to create a la- 
bor mayor, and, in spite of its own an- 
guished warnings of graft and incompe- 
tence, afterward kept him in political con- 
trol. Incompetent and grafter though 
he might be, Mayor Schmitz stood for 
the union labor idea, and five daily papers 
in San Francisco—no matter what they 
have said about Mayor Schmitz—have 
carefully refrained from disturbing any 
one’s peace of mind concerning any pos- 
sible evil in the San Francisco union labor 
idea. 


THE ORIGINAL LABOR MAYOR 
Eugene E. Schmitz, musician, original 


labor mayor of the great city of San 
Francisco, had a brief triumph, consist- 
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ing mostly of eulogies and photographs 
scattered broadcast throughout the East 
—to the glory of the party that elected 
him. 

At home it was speedily discovered that 
it takes something more than a pleasant- 
appearing president of a musician’s union 
to make a good executive, and something 
more than the backing of labor unions to 
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Not understanding the game of poli- 
tics himself, Mayor Schmitz let the poli- 
tician who had made him play his hand 
for him, and he played it in the same old 
way by building up a political machine 
along the same old lines. As somebody 
has said: “Put an agitator in the place 
of the boss, and you will see that he al- 
ways belonged there.” 
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make him an accredited one. Under the 
previous administration, bonds had been 
voted for public improvements, but under 
a prospective labor régime not a bank 
could be found that would take them as a 
safe business risk. -The city immediately 
came to a chagrined standstill. With 
the same all-pervading feeling of uncer- 
tainty, appropriations asked for were 
either cut down or refused, and with the 
extraordinary “graft” that speedily de- 
veloped, the city began slipping back- 
ward. 


The labor mayor experienced no diffi- 
culty in organizing a personal machine, 
thanks to a one-man charter in which the 
mayor, good, bad or indifferent, makes 
all appointments, takes all the responsi- 
bility, and incidentally all the power. 

Incompetence and graft have been the 
war crics of this campaign, and they have 
been so loud and so persistent that the en- 
tire town has been humming the chorus. 

The graft could not have been incon- 
siderable with a “wide open town’? and 
every conceivable privilege taxed, assessed 
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or licensed; with men to be “seen” before 
these privileges were granted; with build- 
ing permits held up; with merchaadizing 
of all sorts levied on in spite of the specific 
intent of the newly-adopted charter; with 
contracts let only to administration 
friends, and with systematized calls from 
the collector of the Schmitz Central Com- 
mittee, in addition to the regular appear- 
ance of the roundsman with the itching 
palm. 

Verily, the government of the people 
by a man “for the people” has been about 
the worst a city ever had, and the labor 
mayor has been without honor in his own 
country, no matter what glowing accounts 
have been sent abroad. 

To “labor”? itself is chargeable none of 
the graft—one labor leader only being 
hand-in-glove with the administration. 
When the labor mayor was elected it was 
with the tacit understanding that the la- 
bor committee of ten should have the nam- 
ing of all appointments, or at least should 
be consulted in the making of them. This 
would have thrown the balance of power 
and the administration of law and order 
into the hands of the teamsters and water- 
front men, who had just lost out in a ten 
months’ strike of the bitterest, most ag- 
gressive sort, and the politician who se- 
lected a musician to be the first labor 
mayor was too shrewd and farseeing to 
permit that. Labor agitators were given 
no positions of control, and so are entitled 
neither to credit nor blame for the city’s 
unagitated progress. The one way in 
which “labor”? has dominated the famous 
four years’ labor régime has been by the 
strength of its organization and the rec- 
ognition of its plurality at the polls. 

It is but just to Mayor Schmitz to say 
that the condition of the city to-day is not 
alone due to the boss, who has stood be- 
hind him, but to a board of supervisors, 
the majority of which ranged itself 
against him. 

The labor leaders, with the exception 


of P. H. McCarthy, head and front of 
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the building trades, insist vehemently 
that Mayor Schmitz does not represent 
labor—that he has never done anything 
for labor since he occupied the mayor’s 
chair. 

“The mere fact of his being mayor has 
had its effect,” said President French, of 
the labor council. “A union labor man 
being at the head of the government and 
in control of the police, has, I think, 
deterred employers from going to the 
lengths that they otherwise might.” No 
leader could be found who would go far- 
ther than that in upholding the labor 
mayor. 

The rank and file of the unions invari- 
ably refer exultantly to the one thing that 
Mayor Schmitz has done for labor, as 
“his good offices in settling the street-car 
strike. He refused to put armed police- 
men on the cars, and the strike was set- 
tled.” 

Early in 1904, according to- President 
Cornelius, of the carmen’s association, it 
was decided to demand a “closed shop.” 
The men have an cight and one-half to 
ten and one-half hour day, with twenty- 
five, twenty-six, twenty-seven and one- 
half cents an hour, and thirty-three cents 
for overtime, but the same privileges are 
extended to non-union men as to union 
men. The company maintains an open 
shop. The carmen’s union gave notice 
that on a certain date it would demand 
a closed shop. It depended on Labor 
Mayor Schmitz not to assist the company 
with police protection. The.mayor was 
in a dilemma. He could not use the police 
against his labor friends, but on the other 
hand, there was Law-and-Order Governor 
Pardee calmly waiting to call out the na- 
tional guard if the mayor’s police failed 
to preserve order. A course of action 
which meant public disgrace for the 
mayor and defeat for his friends. As 
President Cornelius said: 

“While the mayor was on the stage of 
the Alhambra, the very night before the 
day on which the strike was to be called, 
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a regiment of the national guard was 
locked in the armory waiting to see what 
happened. The mayor begged the boys 
to hold off for three days. At the end of 
that time the strike was called off—the 
street car company agreeing, because of 
this action, not to discriminate between 
union and non-union men.” 

They had not discriminated before— 
for which reason the union men were 
ready to strike! However, these served as 
the “good offices” of the mayor, referred 
to as the one notable thing he has done 
for labor during his incumbency ! 

A year later the street car men volun- 
tarily offered to sign up for two years at 
the same scale of wages and hours, and 
agreeing to an open shop. 

“But we’ve got to have a closed shop,” 
said President Cornelius, “or no shop at 
all. We are only biding our time until 
some other things are done away with.” 


The “other things” being principally Gov- 
ernor Pardee and the Citizens’ Alliance, 
for it appears that organized labor, with 
a labor mayor and a police force to back it 
up, stands no chance at all against a citi- 
zens’ alliance with a governor and a na- 
tional guard backing it up. Governor 
Pardee’s term of office expires in 1906, 
and it is the confidently expressed hope of 
organized labor that this fall’s election 
will so cripple the Citizens’ Alliance that it 
will “go back to Colorado, where it came 
from.” 


A COLORADO PRODUCT 


San Francisco has had employers’ as- 
sociations, manufacturers’ associations 
and like associations without end. “They 
come under a new name every year,” said 
Secretary McCabe, of the Labor Coun- 
cil, who was also leader of the great iron 


trades’ strike in 1901. “They never hold 
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together. Every man in an employers’ 
organization is working for himself, and 
the minute he sces it is to his advantage 
to cut under or get out he does so, and 
the organization goes to pieces. The 
next time there is a strike the employers 
that are directly interested get together 
and bob up under a new name. But you 
can always make terms with one of them 
and so break up the rest. Why, in the 
iron trades’ strike in 1901, our men were 
out for ten months, and the most the Coun- 
cil could allow them was sixty cents a week 
apiece. From their locals they might 
bring this amount up to two dollars a 
week, but that was all our men—men with 
familics—could get from their unions to 
live on for ten long months! Did they 
give in, or give up their trade? Not 
much! Their wives went into canning or 
pickle factories and took the children with 
them, that the men might stick to their 
principles. If they had no wives, their 
mothers, their sisters or their sweethearts 
took in washing or went out by the day 
scrubbing offices, and turned their carn- 
ings over to the general fund.- They were 
often hungry, and their children went 
without clothes, but they never gave in. 
Do you think any one of the employers’ 
association members would do that? No! 
On the contrary, they drop the whole 
thing, no matter what principle may be 
involved, the minute they see a chance to 
better their individual pockets !” 

Mr. McCabe, be it said, was not speak- 
ing of the present Citizens’ Alliance. Com- 
plaisant contempt is not the tone that or- 
ganized labor takes toward this associa- 
tion. It was not organized to break up 
one particular strike, and it did not go to 
pieces as soon as it won its first big strug- 
gle. It quictly settled down to routine 
work in its spacious suite of offices, with 
its well-drilled staff of expert salaried 
workers, as though it meant to keep on 
forever. By the time it had been in exist- 
ence sixteen months it had won several 
strikes, headed off dozens of others, and 
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had checkmated a movement that threat- 
ened to involve all the shipping on the 
western coast from San Diego to Seattle 
in a struggle compared to which the 
water-front strike of 1901 would have 
been as child’s play. 

The public knew nothing of this be- 
cause the United Shipping and Transpor- 
tation Association, under the generalship 
of the Citizens’ Alliance, won, without 
bloodshed or rioting, won by the power 
of organization and the open shop, and 
also because there is no daily paper in 
San Francisco that prints news of the 
Citizens’ Alliance. 

The rank and file of organized labor is 
kept in ignorance of Citizens’ Alliance 
achievements, but the leaders are not de- 
ceiving themselves. They do not regard 
“that man George and his Colorado idea” 
with complaisant contempt, but with fear 
and anger. 

“That man Herbert George,” like his 
famous kinsman, Henry George, has been 
a populist or socialist all his life, and 
while in San Francisco he occupies the 
anomalous position of a protector of cor- 
porations, yet in Colorado he was a thorn 
in the ficsh of politicians who were work- 
ing for the gain of similar corporations. 
“Law and order first, creeds, politics and 
personal preferences afterward,” is a con- 
spicuous motto in Mr. George’s office, and 
it is the “law and order” proposition to 
which he is just now devoting his peculiar 
organizing and controlling ability. 

The “Colorado idea” is a Colorado idea 
only because it happened to occur to a 
man, then in strike-ridden Colorado, that 
“the only way to fight a spreading fire is 
with fire. A magnificently organized 
body of men can be met only by another 
magnificently organized body of men. 
Then each organization will respect the 
other and the battle will be half won.” 

“If,” said Mr. George, “the amalga- 
mated chicken pickers line up for action 
and threaten to let the poultryman’s stock 
spoil on his hands until their demands, 
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reasonable or otherwise,are complied with, 
then the amalgamated chicken dealers 
must be organized ready to mect them. If 
the amalgamated chicken pickers call out 
the grocery wagon drivers, and through 
them several thousand teamsters in order 
to enforce their demands, why, the gro- 
cerymen and the draymen’s association 
must line up with the chicken dealer. Or- 
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is that a ‘scab’ is usually the first healthy 
effort of the cuticle in cleansing the sore 
of its putridity. 

“To offset the employes’ strike or 
walkout, there is the employers’ strike or 
lockout, and while the boycott is an un- 
American weapon, whether in the hands 
of employe or employer, still if it is to be 
used by one, it will be found to be doubly 
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ganization is getting to be the first prin- 
ciple of good citizenship nowadays, both 
of employer and employe. 

“If labor unions insist on their labels 
and buttons the law-and-order unions 
must be equally conscientious about their 
labels and buttons. If a man is a ‘scab’ 
on one side of the line, he is necessarily a 
‘sore’ on the other, and there isn’t much 
choice as to which name is the most eupho- 
nious when applied frankly and vocifer- 
ously. The main difference in the epithet 


effective if used by both. ‘Equal organ- 
ization’ is the watchword. 

“What our labor friends are pleased to 
term sarcastically ‘the George idea’ is 
merely the adoption of their own clever 
schemes on the principle that what is 
good for the employe is also good for the 
employer. I am only surprised that some 
one did not hit on this plan twenty-five 
years ago. Organized labor has been put- 
ting it in practice for over fifty years, 
and thriving wonderfully on it. I tried it 
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first in an experimental] way in Colorado, 
where I had some stone quarries, and 
where I attempted to run my business like 
a Christian. I ended as a student of John 
Mitchell and Samuel Gompers, who, I dis- 
covered, were smarter men than I. My 
adaptation of labor tactics worked so well 
in Denver that I was invited to San Fran- 
cisco, and it is the same adaptation of la- 
bor tactics that has counterbalanced the 
‘labor régime’ that promised to be such 
a successful monopoly here. 

“J think I have improved on my 
friends, Mitchell and Gompers, in one or 
two ways. They insist on a closed shop, 
allowing only union men to work; I do 
not insist upon a closed shop, allowing 
only non-union men to work. I do not be- 
lieve that either Samucl Gompers or I 
have any right to say which man shall 
be permitted to carn a living and which 
shall not. I believe that under the consti- 
tution of these United States every man 
who wants to work, and will do his work 
well, has a right to do so without let or 
hindrance from any union, alliance, soci- 
ety, trade or organization. I am in favor 
of the open shop as an American institu- 
tion first, last, and all the time. And when 
this great step has been taken toward jus- 
tice and equity all unjust and uncquitable 
elements will speedily drop away or will, 
perforce, adjust themselves. 

“Until the open shop prevails, we are 
doing what we can to head off libelous, 


peace-disturbing picketers and the conse- . 


quent thugs and bruisers, with legal in- 
junctions. We had a time at first get- 
ting injunctions, and then when we got 
them a couple of hundred or so were al- 
lowed to pile up in one court, and we had 
some little difficulty with men who put the 
tongue in the cheek and wanted to know 
if we ever heard of injunctions that didn’t 
‘injunct.’? At one time the entire Labor 
Council was cited for contempt, but it went 
on its way rejoicing, and no sooner did 
we clear away the pickets from one place 
by an injunction than they promptly 
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opened up somewhere else, if they didn’t 
go right back to the old stand. By and 
by, we had some of our people incorpo- 
rated in an adjoining state,and then when 
they were annoyed we took out injunc- 
tions in the federal instead of the local 
courts. A federal court is a dangerous 
thing to run up against. Since then 
Judge Murasky, of the superior court, 
has taken the whole of the picketing prop- 
osition under careful consideration, and 
by his recent decision has done more to- 
ward making picketing unpopular than 
any half-dozen judges who have sat on 
the bench in this part of the country.” 


JUDGE MURASKY’S DECISION 


Judge Frank J. Murasky is generally 
recognized as a “labor” man. He was 
elected as a labor candidate, with the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance endorsement, though it was 
well known that his sympathies were with 
decent unionism and law-abiding organ- 
ized labor. It was to Judge Murasky’s 
court that Judge Lawlor—as clever a 
politician as he is a learned judge—sent 
all the “labor” cases coming up before 
him. It did seem as if Judge Murasky 
was getting more than his share, both of 
the work and the responsibility, but the 
labor people were satisfied, and the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance, watching injunctions pile 
up and picketing daily break out in new 
places, grimly bided their time. 

When Judge Murasky handed down his 
decision, perpetually enjoining a particu- 
larly obstreperous union from picketing, 
and holding it unlawful, it was as though 
a bolt of lightning had come from a clear 
sky,—and San Francisco is not accus- 
tomed to lightning. True, Judge Hunt 
and Judge Hebbard had rendered deci- 
sions previous to the Murasky decision, 
but the Murasky decision was more sweep- 
ing than both of these combined—and it 
was rendered conscientiously, according 
to law, against his own people. 

Judge Hebbard, of the superior court, 
in denying a motion to dissolve a tempo- 
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rary restraining order in the stablemen’s 
strike in November, 1904, made this dras- 
tic statement : 

“There are not, and there can not be, 
any authorities to sustain the defendants’ 
contention. There is no law, human or 
divine, to uphold their argument. To 
proclaim a business, or the proprietors 
thereof, ‘unfair’ in this manner, is as 
infamous as to proclaim before « private 
dwelling that the inmates thereof are pros- 
titutes. 

“The acts complained of are breaches 
of the peace, and it is safe to say that if 
met by personal violence on the part of 
the one boycotted, did he so elect, instead 
of appealing to the law, he would be jus- 
tified by a jury under his constitutional 
right of self-defense. 

“It is the opinion of the court that no 
man or woman, or any number of either, 
may promenade before the place of busi- 
ness of plaintiff, or any other person, 
bearing any sign, placard, transparency 
or written or printed notice of any kind 
whatever reflecting on the honesty, or in- 
tegrity, or fairness, of the business itself, 
or the proprietors thereof.” 

Judge Murasky’s decision, following on 
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and going beyond the Hebbard decision, 
was headlined by even the labor papers as 
a victory for the cpen shop. It takes 
picketing, intimidation and assault out of 
the reckoning. 

What the decision, in its legal bearings, 
means to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco will best be told in an expert opinion 
from one of San Francisco’s most accred- 
ited jurists. What it means to the work 
of the citizens’ alliance, and to the future 
plans of organized labor in a widely-her- 
alded “closed shop” country, will be in- 
teresting to advocates and antagonists 
alike. 

There are also some things in the pro- 
motion of strikes by organized labor, and 
in the latest method of suppressing them 
by the Citizens’ Alliance, that have not 
found their way into the news columns of 
the daily papers. What has brought 
about the “open shop” in coast towns all 
the way from San Diego to Seattle; what 
the “clean sweep” in the typothete-typo- 
graphical controversy really was; whether 
San Francisco can claim to be a closed- 
shop or an open-shop town when the facts 
are known, belong to a second installment 
of this “Question of Organization.” 
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By Edward Stratton Holloway 


of the Schloss. 

He had even visited the intricate 
day haunts of the great white owl—some- 
thing he did not do every day, because, 
though she no longer resented his ap- 
proach as when he had first discovered 
her, she became unquiet in the sleep Felix 
knew she needed for the night. He had 
ridden his pony along the banks of the 
Danube, had visited the kennels and 
played with the new puppies, and had 
sailed his wooden boats over the little cas- 
cade which fell into the lake. Yet he 
strolled along, switching the leg of his 
short trousers with a twig—and Felix 
sighed a little. 

For the first time in his existence he 
had come to one of those periods which 
his elders know more often—the old 
amusements “did not bite.” 

He found himself to the westward of 
the Schloss where the tall grass and 
bushes grew against an ancient wall. He 
seldom came to this spot, for somehow it 
had not seemed to present anything which 
added to his store of entertainment. En- 
nuied he threw himself down, gazing off 
over the beautiful hills of the Wiener 
Wald—this boy of French family—to- 
ward the towers and domes of Vienna not 
many miles away. He rolled over and 
looked up at the wooden doorway set in 
the wall. He had never given it more than 
a passing glance. Now, more interested, 
he got upon his knees and probed with his 
stick the rusty key-hole. Then he rose and 
looked through He could see nothing 
but green, and beyond that the wall and 
windows of the western wing of the 
Schloss. 


Frotite wandered over the grounds 
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“A garden! That’s queer; I have never 
been in there.” 

He was filled with the ardor of discov- 
ery. He gazed about; there were no 
trees to climb and from which he might 
look over. Undaunted he followed the 
wall along. Here and there age had dis- 
lodged a stone. Ah! Here behind this 
clump of bushes the afternoon sun 
glanced through. He got down on hands 
and knees. The stones were loose, some 
had fallen away. Quietly he began to 
work—prying, pushing, removing stones. 
One, jagged and projecting, gave him 
endless work, but by this time Felix was 
thoroughly enjoying himself. 

Finally it was out of the way, and, lv- 
ing prostrate, he squirmed through. 

A great hedge of box, cut into uncanny 
shapes, blocked his prospect, but he edged 
along between it and the wall till he came 
to an opening. 

There he stood silent. 

Near him, upon a broad seat, rested an 
old man. About him, upon the bench and 
the sward, lay innumerable sheets of mu- 
sic. Onc, with a few notes jotted upon 
it, lay unheeded on his knee. 

In his face was something familiar. 
Felix wondered. Now he had it. Long 
ago, at intervals, this man had sat at 
their table in the great dining-hall, and 
Felix recalled that upon those occasions 
there had been an added pomp. All the 
candles in their sconces along the walls 
had been lighted, the conservatories had 
been robbed of the choicest flowers. The 
auests—for there were alwavs many— 
had paid to this man their deepest respect. 
Felix knew, for after his dinner in the 
quict nursery, had he not stolen to a little 
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balcony at the end of the hall and there 
observed all the doings? 

Once even his father had led him in and 
presented him as his son; and the man, 
not so white-haired then as now, had taken 
him by the hand and hoped that when in 
the days to come he should be master of 
these great estates, like his father, he, too, 
would love the Arts. “The Arts!” He 
had wondered. What could be those 
things—the arts? And, childlike, for 
days he had puzzled over those words, un- 
willing to show his ignorance by asking. 
Now he thought he knew; doubtless all 
those sheets of music must have something 
to do with them. 

The man raised his eyes and they en- 
countered Felix. 

“How do you do, Cyril?” he asked 
gravely. “Come and speak to me.” 

“Cyril!” The boy hung back. 

“I am glad to see you again,” he add- 
ed, “won’t you come?” 

The boy stepped forward, embarrassed. 

“Felix, M’sieur; my name is Felix.” 

“Felix”—wonderingly. “Yes, to be 
sure. Cyril would be a man now.” He 
passed his hand across his forehead. 
“Thank God, my memory has always been 
good, but—but I fear it is failing me a 
little sometimes now. It doesn’t matter. 
Come sit down.” 

He swept the music off on the grass, 
and his smile was so winning that Felix 
came. 

“Have you written all that music to- 
day, M’sieur?” he asked curiously. 

“Yes—no. I think not. Really time 
matters so little here I hardly know. No, 
assuredly not. This is the first part of 
a great symphony.” 

Felix wrinkled his brows. He felt that 
the arts were still too much for him. He 
changed the subject. “I think the robins 
here are the biggest I have seen,” said 
Felix. 

“Yes,” the old man answered delight- 
edly. “Do you know I feed them every 
day! Sit perfectly quiet and they won’t 
mind you. They know me—well.” He 
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ran his hand into the pocket of his coat 
and scattered crumbs about hin, flicking 
a few from the immaculate lace at his 
wrists. “Now!”? 

The birds circled about, even at their 
very feet, and, before he knew it, in his 
enthusiasm as he watched them, Felix’s 
elbow was on the old man’s knee. 

“That one,” he whispered to the boy, 
“T call Elsa, and that one Annette, and 
that big fellow there, I call him Ludwig.” 

Felix’s eyes asked why. 

“Because they were the names of the 
great singers in my opera, and I love to 
remember them. They sang more swectly 
than the birds. There, now they have 
gone. I suppose you have great times in 
this beautiful, old Schloss.” 

“Yes—sometimes; when my cousins 
come. But I may not play much with the 
peasants—and sometimes I get lonely.” 

“But you have father and mother, have 
you not?” 

The boy looked up strangely. ‘Why, 
yes; mon pére, he owns this Schloss. We 
have lived here ever since we came from 
Paris. You know them, don’t you?” 

“TI think so. Why, yes, to be sure. 
Your father, my dear Antoine, came to 
see me this morning. He often does. 
You love him, don’t vou?” 

“Very much”—a little wistfully. “But 
he is always so busy that he hasn’t much 
time for little boys: and my mother—she 
is the dearest mother—but there are al- 
ways so many guests.” 

“Well, you must come and sce me, will 
you? Come to-morrow afternoon.” 

“May I?” asked Felix. “I shall be 
sure to come. And—may I help feed the 
robins to-morrow ?” 

“Yes.” The old man smiled. 
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Felix ate his dinner hurriedly and 
slipped away from the servants to his own 
favorite nook on the stairs of the cast 
wing. 

Here, on the wide window-seat above 
the landing, he could ensconce himself in 
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the corner behind the heavy curtain, with 
the voices or the music coming up to him 
as company, yet not near enough to dis- 
turb. 

He sat gazing through the diamond- 
shaped panes at the wide Danube flowing 
between the vineyards on the hills. The 
glow from the west cast lights of pearl 
and pink upon the fleecy clouds, and all 
was peace. Yes, out there all was peace, 
but here—Felix still throbbed with ex- 
citement. 

He had found a new friend, mysterious, 
very strange, and sceret. And he was to 
see him again! He could hardly wait for 
the morrow—and the many morrows 
which were to follow. 

But how was it he had never known of 
his presence? And then things began to 
come back to Felix. He had met Henri 
in the corridor once or twice with a tray 
of food, and Henri had made evasive an- 
swers to his questions. Sometimes he had 
seen a strange servant in the house, and 
often he had wondered at the faint sound 
of far distant music. 

And then the sense of guilt at having 
found out something he had not been in- 
tended to know—the sense which had all 
along been slumbering in Felix’s heart— 
awoke. His face flushed hotly in the 
dusk. The battle began. Yes, he would 
go and tell his mother. He slipped from 
his seat to the floor—and stopped. Per- 
haps he would be forbidden to see his new 
friend again. For moments he stood 
there, the voices, the quiet laughter com- 
ing up to him. Then, with a sigh, he 
climbed back to his nook. 
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The next afternoon, with much assump- 
tion of indifference, Felix strolled away. 
Once out of sight behind the wall he sped 
quickly to the breach he had made and 
wriggled through. 

A heavy hand caught his collar and 
dragged him to his feet. 

“What are you doing here? Oh, I 
beg your pardon; it’s Master Felix.” The 
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strange servant stooped and brushed off 
the boy’s clothes. “But, what are you 
doing here?” 

“I came for a visit.” 
with dignity. 

The man grinned and glanced at the 
hole in the wall. 

Felix flushed hotly. 

“Does M’sieur le Comte know of your 
visit ?” 

The answer was 
“No.” 

“Oh, well; I daresay it doesn’t matter. 
The Master—Herr von Starhemberg—is 
over there. He doesn’t seem well to-day. 
Have you been here before?” 

“Yesterday. He—” Felix had been 
about to say “He called me Cyril,” but, 
puzzled though he was, he would not even 
indirectly ask questions of a servant about 
his master. 

“I am his valet. Conrad you may call 
me. He hears our voices. Will you go 
over?” 

“In a moment. Conrad, do not tell any 
one I was here. I will tell, myself.” 

The valet bowed. 

Felix still held back. The old man’s 
head was raised as if voices came to him, 
but yet as if he did not hear. His tall 
figure was shrunken in dejection. 

“Speak to him,” said Conrad. ‘“Per- 
haps it will do him good to rouse him.” 

“You have no music to-day,” Felix said 
timidly. 

The old man threw himself to his feet. 
“Who dares reproach me! When God 
himself has taken away the inspiration, 
when my faculties are going — who 
dares !”” 

He dropped upon the seat, moaning, 
his head between his hands. 

Terrified, Felix drew back. He mur- 
mured chokingly, “I—am sorry.” 

The man’s hands dropped. He looked 


Felix answered 


scarcely audible. 


up. 
“A child,” he said wonderingly. “God 
forgive me! Who are you, my son?” 
Felix was afraid to stay—feared to 
stir. 
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“T—was here yesterday.” 

“Yesterday—there have been so many 
yesterdays.” He drew his hand across 
his eyes; then closed them. 

Felix shrank away. 


IV 


A few minutes later he was pounding 
his fists at the entrance to his mother’s 
apartments. 
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Felix rushed in and threw himself, sob- 
bing, against his mother’s knee. 

Her white hand went lovingly over his 
tangled hair until the sobs grew fainter. 
Then, with an arm about his shoulders, 
“Tell me, Felix.” 

And the boy poured out his soul. 

“Yes, you were wrong not to tell me 
last night, Felix. It is the first time you 
have kept anything from us.” She 


“Go away!” came through the door 
half opened in reply. “I am doing Ma- 
dame’s coiffure.” It was Annette—and 
Annette was Felix’s gorgon. 

But now the boy pushed his way in and 
stood defiant. “She is my mother, and I 
want to see her.” 

“She can’t see you now.” 

“She will see me”—there was a catch in 
the boy’s voice—“when I want her.” 

“What is it, Felix?” A gentle voice 
came from the inner room. 


sighed; that first time is the saddest to a 
mother’s heart. “But you have come to 
me now, and you are sorry. Let me tell 
you about—him. He has written the most 
beautiful, the greatest music of any one 
alive now. He loved us and we were hon- 
ored that he did. But he has had great 
trouble. And then, Felix, do you under- 
stand? His mind began to give way. He 
could not remember. He called you Cyril. 
Cyril was his little grandson.” The boy 
was listening with open eyes. “That is 
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an English name and his mother was 
English. On their way back to England 
one dark, foggy night the steamer was 
run into by another ship. Cyril and his 
father and mother were drowned. Then 
there were other things—which you would 
not understand. | 

“He used to wander over the country, 
not knowing where he was. They wanted 
to put him in a place called an asylum, 
but we loved him and brought him here. 
We have to lock the doors and keep the 
garden closed or he would wander away. 
You were too young to understand, and 
so we have never told you.” 

“I am—sorry, mother, that I went in.” 

“I know you are, Felix. The saddest 
part of all this is that in a few weeks, on 
his sixtieth birthday—he is not nearly so 
old as he seems, you see—there is to be a 
great concert in Vienna given in his hon- 
or, where nothing but his own music will 
be played—and he does not know and 
could not understand. You may see him 
again when you wish. He only acted so 
strangely to-day because he can write no 
more beautiful music. Your father or I 
see him nearly every morning. You need 
never be afraid. Conrad will let you in.” 

She bent and kissed the boy. 
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But Felix did not go again. He wan- 
dered about—a little disconsolately some- 
times—and often went softly to the crev- 
ice in the wall. But he did not go in. It 
was not fear—it was something more like 
awe at the mystery, the sorrow, the 
strangeness. 

Then one day Conrad came to him. 

“He is asking for you—‘the boy who 
was here and who was to come back.’ 
Sometimes he calls you Cyril, and then 
sometimes he searches his mind for an- 
other name till I ask him ‘Felix?’ and he 
says quickly, ‘Yes, Felix.’ He has been 
waiting day after day.” 

Felix’s heart smote him and he went at 
once. 
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The music lay scattered about again 
now and the old man looked up and smiled. 

“I am tired of writing”—he brushed 
the ruled sheets from his knee. “I am 
glad you came. Do you know music?’’ 

“Oh, yes, a little, only. I am learning 
the violin.” The boy’s finger followed 
the treble notes on the page nearest him 
and unconsciously he began to hum the 
notes in a clear, sweet voice. 

The Master looked. “You know a 
great deal! Many would be glad to read 
so easily as that. When I have finished 
my symphony I, myself, will teach you. 
Suppose you come up to my room and I 
will play for you now—but on the piano 
to-day.” 

Felix’s eyes glistened. “I should like 
that. My mother plays beautifully. I 
sit upon my window-seat and listen.” 

“Your window-seat?” The tall but 
bowed figure and the agile child moved 
along the walk together. 

“Yes, at the head of the first flight. I 
like it there; the sky and the river are so 
beautiful, and the music ripples just like 
the sound of the river when you are at the 
edge and keep very still.” 

The old man’s eyes bent down upon the 
boy. “I think you will be a great artist 
some day,” he said. 

“Me?” asked Felix wonderingly. — 

“Yes.” Suddenly the man stopped and 
looked piercingly at the boy. “You have 
made me think of something—to write. 
Come, come quickly.” 

They hastened to t'e music room, the 
Master’s hands upon the keys before he 
took his seat. There were a few beautiful 
chords, then silence. Then began a 
strange movement which held Felix still. . 
He saw the Master had forgotten him. 
He climbed into a great, cushioned chair. 
With a sort of fascination he watched the 
beautifully kept, slender, white fingers as 
they dwelt upon or swept over the keys: 
then he forgot all but the music. 

Felix saw that he was composing as he 
went along. There were breaks—renew- 
als—then silence. 
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From the chair came an eager voice: 
“Will they play all that beautiful music 
at your concert?” 

The old man started. 
What concert, my boy?” 

Felix bit his lips. “What was it mother 
said?” he asked himself. “That ‘he 
didn’t know—couldn’t understand.’ But 
he can understand to-day.” 

“I told my mother I had been to visit 
you,” he said. “There is to be a great 
concert over in Vienna on your birthday 
and the orchestra will play all your music. 
Will they play those things you have 
played for me?” 

The man was on his feet moving about 
in tense excitement, but quietly. Felix 
did not notice. 

“No, they will play the old things, 
which are not worthy of me; “The Satur- 
nalia’,” he groaned, “which I wrote when 
I was ill. Now I am well again. Felix!” 
There was a strange vibration in his voice. 

“Ves $99 

“When is my birthday?” 

Felix gazed in wonder. 
meant so much to Felix. 

“Here, I can find it in this book.” He 
turned the pages rapidly. “The twenty- 
first of October. What is it now?” 

“TI don’t know, exactly. But the first 
of September was one day last week.” 

“Six weeks. It can be done! Leave 
me now, Felix, and come to-morrow— 
every day—and say nothing about the 
concert”—he laid his hand impressively 
on Felix’s shoulder—“say nothing about 
the concert.”’. . 


VI 


Each day when Felix came he found 
his friend furiously at work—sheet after 
sheet dashed off with incredible swiftness, 
then a pause; start after fruitless start, 
beads of perspiration standing out upon 
the old man’s forehead, then again inspi- 
ration and progress. 

On the first day Felix, fearing to inter- 
rupt, tip-toed away; but the Master 
called and slid an arm about the boy. 


“Oh, it is you. 


Birthdays 
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“It is dull for you,” he smiled, “but I 
like to have you here and it won’t be long. 
Don’t be afraid of playing all you like; 
you won’t disturb me. By the way, will 
you feed the robins, Felix? I’m afraid 
I’ve neglected the poor things.” 

So thereafter it was Felix who fed the 
robins, and he played about to his heart’s 
content while the old man wrote. Some- 
times it would be at the keys, but morc 
often it was in the garden, for he loved 
it there and each was alike to him; for 
music was in his soul. 

But the Master had grown thinner and 
thinner till even the boy’s eyes saw. One 
day, with closed eyes, he lay back upon 
his seat, the black clothes and velvet cap 
adding to his pallor. Felix came close 
and rested his head against the old man’s 
shoulder. 

“Do not write any more to-day,” he 
pleaded. , 

The great, luminous eyes unclosed. 

“Felix,” he said, “the work is done— 
and it is good. My mind has been clearer 
and I have been able to do it. Do you 
know what ‘Felix’ means?” 

“No.” The boy answered wonderingly. 

“It means ‘happy.’ And I have been 
happy doing this with you here. This 
is the greatest work I have ever done. 
You remember the first day you came? 
I had begun something—and, like all the 
rest, it wouldn’t do. Then do you remem- 
ber the time I said I would play for you? 
Something came to me. I wanted to write 
what would tell to me a boy’s life—your 
life, Felix; and what it will be when you 
become a man, with a man’s sorrows, but 
a man’s joys, too—and his art and pas- 
sion. You don’t understand now, but you 
will some day, and for that day and be- 
cause the music is all yours, I have named 
it after you—‘The Felician Symphony’ I 
call it.” 

“After me?” The boy’s eyes were wide 
with wonder. 

“Yes, and now listen. You remember 
the concert—it is but three weeks now till 
then—and this must be played that night. 
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My old friend Bergstrasser always leads 
the orchestra. I will make the music up 
into a package and Conrad shall take it 
to the post.” 

“May I go with him?—and carry it?” 

“Ves.” 

And it was with awe that Felix carried 
the mysterious package with its great red 
seals. 
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There was daily going for Conrad to 
the post—for, with the secrecy of those 
of impaired mind, the Master had ar- 
ranged that the reply should come not to 
the Schloss, but in his own name. 

And each day Felix met Conrad on the 
road and came back with downcast face. 

Meanwhile in an ill-suppressed fever of 
suspense the Master waited—sometimes 
talking jubilantly to Felix of the glory 
of this last work which belonged to them 
both; sometimes distrusting his waning 
powers, walking with great strides in an 
agony of apprehension; often sunk upon 
a bench in the apathy of weariness. 

One day—the first in a long time now— 
as the boy lay along the bench with his 
head upon the old man’s knee, he again 
called him “Cyril.” 

Felix looked up timidly. ‘Mamma told 
me how Cyril died. Don’t you think per- 
haps I could be a little like Cyril to you?” 

The man’s voice shook. 

“You are more to me, Felix, than even 
my own grandchild was. Will you call 
me as he uscd to do?” 

“Grand-pére?” asked the boy shyly. 

“Ves.” 

The boy leaned up, and kissed the 
wrinkled cheek. 
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So the days passed and on one of them 
Felix rushed along the path with a letter. 
The old man’s fingers, trembling, broke 
the seal. 

He sank back with a happy smile. 

“Yes, Felix; all is well.” 
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Then he read to him how the leader had 
found the music good, far above all he 
had done before ; how busily his orchestra 
was engaged upon it, and how—as the 
Master had desired—he had pledged them 
to secrecy, so that upon the night of the 
great event it should come to the audience 
as a complete surprise. 

Felix clapped his hands, while the rob- 
ins, hopping about for their daily meal, 
flew away in anxious disturbance. 


IX 


Felix was going to the concert! He 
had begged, and his father at last had 
consented. 

Many friends were there from Paris 
and all were going together the few miles 
to the city in traveling carriages from 
the Schloss. Among them there would be 
room for Felix, and Henri would look 
after him. 

When the evening came Felix climbed 
into the old man’s arms. 

“Grand-pére,” he said “I don’t want 
to leave you, but I wish to see with my 
own cyes; so that when I come home I 
may tell you all about it—how the peuple 
listened quietly, and then, when the music 
stopped, how they clapped their hands. I 
will run from the carriage directly here. 
Now I must go.” 

Full of excitement, Felix danced im- 
patiently in the dusk of the porte cochére. 
The ladies in their beautiful gowns, chat- 
ting and laughing gayly with the men, 
were helped into the carriages as they 
drove up. “Not yet, not yet,” said Henri. 
“The guests first, then we will go.” 

At last the moment came. The preced- 
ing carriages were well down the avenue 
of lindens. Scarcely waiting for the ve- 
hicle to stop, Felix plunged in and, with 
a word of caution, Henri took his seat 
with the driver, and the carriage sped 
away. 

Felix shrank timidly back upon his 
scat. Opposite sat a muffled figure. 

“Felix!” it said. 


The boy threw himself across the car- 
riage into the old man’s arms. 

“T came, too, Felix; how, it doesn’t 
matter.” 

The boy was troubled. 

“Should you have come, grand-pére?” 


The Master scarcely heard. ‘The 
scream of the violins! the sobbing of the 
*cellos! the throb of the drums! I shall 
hear them again!” 
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The great building was filled. Two 
boxes held the guests from the Schloss. 

Felix hung back from the glare of the 
lights. The old man touched him on the 
shoulder. ‘Call your father, Felix.” He 
came. 

“Herr von Starhemberg!” Reproach 
and yet pleasure filled the Count’s voice 
as he grasped his hand. “I wanted you 
here, yet I feared for your health’— 
anxiously. 

“Say nothing, my dear Antoine. If 


you can, get Felix and me quiet seats here 
outside the boxes.” It was done. 

Felix could scarcely control his excite- 
ment at the tuning of the instruments. 
The old man’s eyes blazed. 

The house itself was a buzz of expecta- 
tion. Secrets may not be perfectly kept 
where their owners are many, and, though 
nothing definite was known, rumors of a 
surprise were rife. Herr Bergstrasser, 
the conductor, as he came in from the 
wing, was greeted with a storm of ap- 
plause. Bowing, he did not step upon 
the platform, but faced the audience. It 
became silent. 

“The programmes in your hands, it 
gives me pleasure to announce, will not be 
carried out. To-night, for the first time, 
will be played a new symphony by Herr 
von Starhemberg—one so original that, 
but for the illness we all so much regret, 
I should have hastened to consult the 
Master as to his own interpretation of 
some portions of the score. Nevertheless 
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I think you will all agree that it is the 
noblest work he yet has given us. He has 
found his inspiration in the present and 
future life of a boy, who, as he himself 
writes me, is more to him than all—and 
after him he has named it—‘The Felician 
Symphony.’ ” 


The first chords, peaceful, yet pene- 
trating, swelled forth, soon to be followed 
by a movement individual and emotional. 
The critics, wondering, looked at each 
other. Here indeed was something new. 

The interest was sustained, grew. The 
succeeding numbers deepened the great 
impression. 

As the conductor stepped upon his 
platform for the last part the audience 
bent forward, intent. Felix looked up at 
the Master and their eyes met; this would 
be the crown of what had gone before. 
Here was depicted the contest, the crisis 
of man’s life—and what would follow? 

And here showed the Master’s genius. 
Even the face of the child at his side grew 
troubled. Should such things come to 
him? The old man saw. He took the 
boy’s hand in his own—smiled encourage- 
ment. “Wait, Felix. Wait.” 

As he spoke came the change in the 
music. At the first bar he leaned back, 
content. 

At the second he started, appalled. His 
old friend had failed to grasp his mean- 
ing, his interpretation of the score. All 
was wrong—a chaos! 

Seizing Felix by the hand he dashed 
with him down the passage to the stage; 
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blinded, deaf to all but the ruin of his 
work, agony was on his face. 

Across the stage he plunged, seized the 
conductor by the arm. The baton 
dropped; with a crash the music ceased. 

The conductor wheeled. ‘“Starhem- 
berg!’ And then went up the cry: “The 
Master, Starhemberg!” The conductor 
threw his arm about the old man’s shoul- 
ders, drew him to the platform, thrust the 
baton into his hand. 

With lucid, inspired words to the or- 
chestra the Master made clear the inter- 
pretation, the tempo, the treatment. As 
he raised his hand every voice was hushed. 
Felix stood in the wing breathless. 

Again came the last movements of 
trouble, of terror; and then the change. 
With the full power of the orchestra— 
resolving all the discords, the tumult of 
man’s struggle, of man’s life—rose a 
mighty harmony, confident, triumphant, 
sublime. 

The people were on their feet with wild 
applause, with cheers. 

But, unheeding, the Master sprang to 
the wing and by the hand he led forth a 
child. 

Then they knew. And not only for the 
Master but for the boy rose the cry: 
“Starhemberg. Felix. Starhemberg. Fe- 
lix. Bravo! Bravo!” 


In the carriage the old man clapped 
Felix on the shoulder. 

“My boy! We shall live a thousand 
years—to write. And you—we shall sce! 
Aye, Felix, we shall see.” 


A WEED 
By John Vance Cheney 
WAGGING weed beside the way, 


Covered with dust, and all the summer gone; 
Yet glad it seemed as on the happier day. 


“Light hearted, and the skies so gray!” 
I cried. Cheerily it answered, nodding on, 
“Your skies; in mine the winds are hard at play.” 


BEING ALONE IN THE HOUSE 


By Helen A. Saxon 


[et are some joys we may as 


well be prepared to resign with our 

youth. Being alone in the house is 
one of these. Such an intoxication of sud- 
den expansion and freedom used to come 
over me on those rare occasions when I 
was left in possession of the house, that I 
recall it as one of the most subtle and de- 
licious experiences of my childhood. The 
consciousness of hidden fulness in the 
cupboards, and labeled stores in the cel- 
lar; of bottled sweetness and mulled rav- 
ishments, almost. oppressed me with its 
vividness. All the secrets of the house 
leaped from their crannies at such times, 
and became my familiars. I remember a 
silk-crépe shawl with fringe of a prodig- 
ious length, that never saw daylight ex- 
cept on these occasions when I paraded 
my small person before the mirror en- 
gulfed in its ample folds which clung 
about me as softly and caressingly as ever 
they had about my grandmother even on 
her wedding day. 

The large tin box on the spare-room 
closet shelf contained sugared cookies, 
and what remained of the marble-cake 
made annually in a milk-pan and of an 
exceeding excellence. Why they should 
have been kept in this unnatural place, I 
know not, unless it were as a safeguard 
from mischievous fingers and tongues that 
loved sweetness. I never looked at this 
box, or appeared aware of its existence, 
when visiting that closet in company with 
Aunt Janey, but I somehow knew from 
the beginning that it was there. There 
are some things so inherently related in 
this world that they find each other by 
involuntary and subconscious means. 

There was also a daguerreotype en- 
cased with some tinted and florally-em- 
bellished letters in a rosewood and pearl 


writing-case which reposed on the “what- 
not” with other sacred objects in the dim, 
funeral-like parlor. This picture—of an 
xsthetic-looking young man with flowing 
locks and a voluminous necktic—I dis- 
tinctly remember to have been shown me 
by the piece of inquisitivencss next in size 
above me, and the only possible motive 
that could have induced our sacrilegious 
scrutiny in this case must “have arisen in 
the knowledge that had somehow filtered 
into our small brains that this matter we 
were especially and particularly expected 
to know nothing of. It could not have 
been so many years after Emerson wrote 
that if there were anything a teacher 
wished to conceal from his pupils, that 
they were sure to become aware of. 

It must have been from these memorics 
that a vague sensation as of some long 
past sweetness, like the odor of dried rose 
leaves, came stealing over me the other 
day when I found myself alone in the 
house. Being in a whimsical humor, I 
yielded to the sensation, and went down- 
stairs seeking wherewith to celebrate so 
unusual and unique an opportunity. 

I first glanced in at the parlor. To 
pound on the piano with both pedals 
down was nothing now. The what-not, 
with its treasure-laden shelves, had long 
ago retired to the attic, and the rosewood 
writing-case had, in the fulness of time, 
come into my own possession, containing 
nothing more thrilling than ancient ac- 
counts and reccipted bills. 

I stepped to the library door and 
glanced at the row of books, some invit- 
ing, some accusing. Upon the top shelf 
had always been kept, in those carly days, 
the books forbidden and desired. We 
rarely attained them because among the 
diverse attractions a houseful of forbid- 
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den joys offered, those most easily acces- 
sible in limited time naturally invited 
first attention. Still I remember sundry 
dips into a small red volume, “News from 
the Invisible World,” and the accompany- 
ing spinal chills, with something of the 
old-time relish. But what do the top 
shelves offer me now? Butler’s‘*Analogy,” 
Paley’s “Evidences,” Eliza Cook’s poems, 
placed there by the master’s own hand 
when he finally went over the shelves last 
spring after my repeated threats of the 
second-hand man! 

At the dining-room door I meditated. 
The nuts and raisins in the closet beyond 
offered no temptation; they had been put 
there by my own hand. The jam, newly 
opened—had I not reccived the same at 
breakfast? True, there were the Japanese 
chimes in the back hall, a recent acquisi- 
tion. I had often felt sure I could make 
a more cheerful and musical rendering 
than Nora does when she summons us to 
dine, but my sense of the proprieties had 
not suffered me to make the trial in her 
hearing. I lifted the little padded ham- 
mer with something of the old wantonness 
astir in me, but the flute-like tone that 
answered the stroke sounded painfully 
loud in the conscious stillness of the house, 
and I was horribly afraid some of the 
family would come in and discover me in 
this undignified procedure. 

I went out to the kitchen and sat down 
there. After all, it was the most attract- 
ive place, being the most unaccustomed. 


IN THE HOUSE 


A vaguely disturbing sense, born of long 
habit, that I ought to go and investigate 
the condition of the pantries began tu 
steal over me. I knew exactly how every- 
thing: would be found there. The little 
bottles of extract, “all in a row,” would 
be floury or sticky; the “‘left-overs” would 
remain in the dishes in which they had 
made their debut on the board. It was 
even possible the knives would be huddled 
in a corner, unscoured and ashamed. 

Nora is the pride of the household and 
the envy of my friends. She will not 
leave me nor forsake me, but even she has 
her lapses, and it is the part of domestic 
discretion to be oblivious of small vices 
when large virtues are in the balance. My 
eyes wandered to the kettle closet. The 
door stood ajar, and within I beheld my 
new aluminium pot (bought as an experi- 
ment) with as black a bottom as ever pot 
was disgraced by! It was too much. The 
glamour of the past gave place to indig- 
nation of the present. Smarting under 
the sense of Nora’s perfidy, I fell upon 
that kettle with much zeal and sapolio, 
thereby returning to the sphere and ful- 
filment of my manifest destiny. 

Not until hours after, and much appli- 
cation of brushes and soap to my suffer- 
ing hands, did I realize the hardest part 
of this experience—the real pang—to be 
the disillusionment, the truth forced home 
to me that I shall never again know in its 
completeness and freshness the joy of be- 
ing alone in the house. 
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My et us be thankful for the loy- 


al han 
That love held out in wel-~ 
come to our own, 
When love and only love could un- 
erstan 
The need of touches we 
had never known. 


LET us be thankful for the longing 
eyes 
That gave their secret to 
us as they wept, 
Yet in return found,with a sweet 
surprise, : 
Love's kiss upon their 
lids, and, smiling, slept. 


AND let us, too, be thankful that 
e tears 
Of sorrow have not all 
een drained _ away, 
That through them still, tor’ all 
th coming years 
We may look on tHe’ dead face 
of To-day. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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By Emerson G. Taylor 
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tain, so high that it overlooked all 

the land from the ocean to the last 
of the hills northward, there stood a man 
dressed in the white summer coat and flat 
cap of the Russian infantry. He was not a 
scout, for field-glass was lacking ; he could 
hardly have been a sentry or an outpost, 
for his rifle and heavier accoutrements 
lay scattered at his feet. Indeed, except 
the uniform,—and that fitted him badly, 
—the solitary figure on the solitary moun- 
tain-top bore none of the marks of the 
soldier. Rather did he have the bent back 
and knock-knees of the cobbler; and his 
face showed aged and haggard. The sor- 
row that abides forever seemed his, as he 
surveyed the treeless, brown, stony coun- 
try, a land dead and still save for the 
grumble of the distant artillery fire. 

From his lofty station brightness still 
showed in the western sky, when down in 
the purple shadows of the deep valley 
lights had appeared. Here they were 
clustered as in a little town; yonder they 
were single; on the flanks of the moun- 
tain they showed regularly spaced and 
aligned as if according to some military 
plan. But there was a homely look in 
them, a human look, whether in camp or 
town. Life was there, perhaps love and 
gentleness, surely youth in its promise; 
and the watcher on the mountain, observ- 
ing the quiet lights, felt his sorrow deep- 
en. He knew what was in store when he 
should go down into the valley. 

Far to the south, around the belea- 
guered fortress, the long beams of the 
searchlights wavered, joined, crossed, cir- 
cled like bright saber-blades in action. In 
the west there was nothing left of the day 
but a pallor. Then the first of the solemn 


O’ the bare top of an eastern moun- 


stars appeared, and a light wind drifted 
across the mountain. The man flinched 
as it brushed by him, slow and cool. 

“I obey,” he groaned, searching the 
sky with a kind of despairing eagerness. 
The wind, light as it was, seemed to sting 
him. “See how I am hurrying!” He 
stumbled to adjust his pack and blanket- 
roll, and slung his wfle across his bent 
shoulder. ‘But, Lord, let this be the last 
time. Return, Lord, return.” 

Some mellow bugling floated up to him 
from the camps below; he leaned down to 
it with a cry of pity. “God help you all! 
I am coming among you. I, the Jew!” 

As he scrambled down the rocks, the 
man left behind him at each. foot-fall the 
print of.seven nails set in the form of a 
¢ross, which glittered in the twilight like 
silver stars. 

That the village he came to was full of 
noise and glare he could perceive even out- 
side the brick boundary wall. Through 
the echoing archway came men’s rough 
singing and deep-chested laughter. He 
got an impression of silent Chinamen 
scuttling past him like rats. He felt 
heavy hands laid on him; a bayonet prod- 
ded him. Now he was being hurried along 
a street deep with mud and litter by some 
big men who wore white coats like his 
own, whose language he was speaking. 
Now a young man of slim and elegant ap- 
pearance, but drawn in the face with 
drink, was asking him careless questions, 
aided by another soldier who made sug- 
gestions in a respectful undertone. 

‘Where do you come from?” 

“From the west,” the man _ replied 
vaguely. “Far away.” Scenes of former 
wanderings came back to him, but of these 
he could not speak because of the curse 
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that was on him. The faces of proud 
Romans peopled some of them; plague- 
stricken citizens, the writhe of wounded 
armies, the wail of sick babies livened 
others. “From the west,” he repeated. 

“You’re a fool. What regiment?” 

“Eighteenth of the line,” he heard him- 
self say glibly. 

“Your company officers?” 

He repeated names he had never heard, 
but which seemed to satisfy, as did the 
long tale he recited of how he happened 
to come alone and armed into the lines of 
the Sixty-Fourth Siberian. 

“Your name?” 

“Meyer.” 

“A—Jew ?” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” The man 
cringed, even while he was standing at 
attention. 

“God sent you here, Meyer. My chil- 
dren were like to have a dull evening. 
Corporal!” he called, “Take away this 
man and see that he’s well treated. He’s 
a Jew. You may find out that he’s a 
Revolutionist. But be gentle, corporal.” 

Again the reeking street, then a big, 
low room thick with cigarette smoke and 
the fumes of liquor and the smell of men 
and mud. There were faces everywhere, 
pale or flushed and sweaty, shocks of hair, 
heavy beards, the dance of tin drinking 
cups on tables as men beat time to boom- 
ing songs. The white coats were unbut- 
toned, the caps pushed sideways or lost 

* off altogether. 

‘A new brother!” shouted the corporal, 
pushing the man into the middle of the 
crowd. “He says he comes from nowhere, 
but he lies. The captain found that he 
was from Jerusalem.” A roar of delight 
answered his high-pitched, mincing an- 
nouncement, and the stranger, looking 
sideways with gentle, anxious eyes, rubbed 
his hands one over the other, then extend- 
ed them, palms outward, his shoulders 
high. “A Jew.” 

They closed on him laughing and 
shouting; they twitched his thin beard; 
they rubbed his ears; they held him tight 
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while the joking corporal fed him some 
greasy pork; they marked crosses, and 
one, more intelligent, the holy monogram, 
all over his white tunic; they baptized him 
with brandy, though he fought like a 
maniac. He was bleeding from a cut on 
his forehead when at last he half-fell 
through the doorway into the street; but 
blinded and dazed, he broke into a stag- 
gering run at the prick of the bayonet 
they kept behind him. They coursed him 
like a rabbit, with kicks and jeers, when 
he stumbled up and down the streets and 
lanes. An officer struck at him laughingly 
with his riding-switch. Then at length 
sober bugles proclaimed the order for 
quiet and rest in village and camp, and 
the pursuit dropped off. 

The Jew fell and lay still in the mud 
behind a crumbling, half-burned house. A 
silent Chinaman, seeing that nobody was 
nigh, stabbed him through and through 
as he lay, and buried him quickly in the 
garden which the Russians had pillaged. 
But in the morning the ground showed no 
trace of recent digging; and from where 
the grave had been foot-marks led to the 
street, each with a print of nails in the 
shape of a cross. 


II 


Still in his white coat and cap, still 
galled by the weight of his kit and rifle, 
the Jew was stumbling along at the stir- 
rup of some regimental officer on a tall, 
brown horse. Behind he could hear the 
squelch of many feet in the mud. There 
was entire silence, and a foggy darkness 
hid everything more than ten paces away; 
but the presence of a great body of men 
was sensibly to be felt none the less press- 
ing close on his very heels. He wondered 
if the prints of his boot-nails showed. He 
glanced back, and thought he saw them 
shining—but there were so many mud 
puddles on the road! 

The officer was staring down at him 
fixedly. He had a calm, strong face, 
lined with fatigue and care. His vast 
yellow beard swept nearly to his waist. 
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“You are sure of the way?” his deep bass 
grumbled. 

“T have followed it many times. I know 
it well,’”? the Jew replied. “It is called the 
Road of a Thousand Sorrows.” 

“Keep that to yourself,” the officer or- 
dered sharply, glancing back over his 
shoulder. ‘Names are nothing anyhow. 
Remember, man, you are guide to a Rus- 
sian regiment. You must do well, Jew.” 

“Your Excellency may depend on me to 
conduct you safely.” 

“Otherwise—!” 

“Trust me, barin.” 

He had traversed Europe, and the 
Black Death followed him; he had wan- 
dered through the Indian wheatfields, and 
the grain withered; he had sailed in many 
a great ship that never was reported. 
Vanderdecken had met him off the Cape; 
under Napoleon he fought at Waterloo. 
And now he had at his back four battal- 
ions of young Russians, with their lives 
so dear to this or that prayerful group of 
patient peasants, and their careless souls 
unready for the dark that was to swallow 
them up. The Jew strained his whole self 
upward in an agony of prayer. He must 
be spared this ; he must not make them die 
like the others. Surely an end must come 
to all his wanderings and to the world’s 
sorrow. Surely he had drained the dregs 
of the Cup of Trembling. 

The officer was speaking again. He or- 
dered the Jew back to the front file, and 
blindly the man obeyed, for his.heart and 
brain were sick. 

“He wishes to speak alone with our 
major,” whispered the soldiers. “See!” 

“He thinks he knows everything,” an- 
other murmured. 

“Quiet!” the sergeant hissed. 
there !”? 

The Jew tramped along silently, scram- 
bling and slipping in the mud. He was 
mired to the waist; his boots weighed his 
legs like lead; his shoulders and back were 
red-raw from the heavy pack. He glanced 
up at the groan of a boy marching beside 
him. 


“Quiet 
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“I can not bear it,” the boy sighed, 
showing the same face, as it seemed in the 
darkness, that had haunted the wanderer’s 
every dream. “Help, brother, for only a 
yard or so.” The fever in the thin hand 
which was laid on his arm burned through 
the Jew’s heavy sleeve. “For God’s sake, 
help me carry this load. I—I—” 

The Jew flared up. Why should he 
care for another’s troubles when he had 
his own share? “Go on!” he replied, and 
drove his elbow into the other’s side. “Go 
on!” 

The boy’s face grew stern, and anger is 
terrible to see on the face of the dying. 
“It is thou that shalt go on,” he said, low 
and clear. “And it shall be alone. Until 
the end.” 

“The doom!” cried the Wandering Jew, 
throwing up his arms. 

“Quiet there, you fool!” said the ser- 
geant. 

The boy stumbled and fell. Some sol- 
diers tripped over him and kicked him 
soundly. Then the regiment rolled along, 
leaving him by the roadside. 

The Jew had shrieked aloud, for in a 
flash he realized what he had done. In 
only one way could the curse be lifted 
from him, and now, as a thousand times 
before, he had refused the chance when it 
came. Again he cried out, for now he saw 
what the night was to bring forth. 

The regiment blundered on through the 
misty darkness, secure as on parade, care- 
less as though returning from target 
practice, straggling a bit as the heavy 
road told on the weaker ones. The advance 
guard had been recalled, since it was 
known that none of the enemy were with- 
in twenty miles—known positively by the 
colonel yonder on his big, brown horse. 
There was no need of precaution, as he 
said, laughingly, to the major of the first 
battalion. They had a guide who knew 
the country well; their object was simply 
to occupy at their leisure a village, and 
wait there till further orders; they were, 
it seemed, an obscure part of a general 
movement. The officers talked in low 
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tones, with now and then a flicker of 
laughter; the men marched at ease. 

They tramped across a flimsy bridge; 
the river boiling along sullenly far below. 
The regiment was well past, so that the 
noise of its footfall had quite ceased, 
when some little shapes flew at the plank- 
ing of the bridge like spiteful elves. And 
when their breathless work was finished, 
there remained of the structure only the 
girders and stringers, for the yellow 
water had swirled the roadway far down- 
stream. ‘That the regiment should go 
back the way it had come was made un- 
likely. 

The road entered a cut between two 
hills, where the red mud was very deep 
and miry, so that even the horses had to 
struggle through it. Men fell down, curs- 
ing. The rearmost companies, not seeing 
the plight of their leaders, stumbled into 
them in the darkness. The regiment stood 
fast. 

The colonel called the Jew. 
your village, idiot?” 

The man looked up the silent sides of 
the hills, then fearfully along the road. 
He seemed to hear a chuckle of laughter. 
“Your Excellency has nearly arrived,” he 
stammered, white with the horror of what 
he had seen hidden up there. “The regi- 
ment will soon find the resting place.” 

“You talk like a fool. What is its 
name?” 

“Tt is called the Place of the Stricken,” 
babbled the Jew. “The Place of—” 

A gun spoke, then there came down 
from the hill, above the panting, mired, 
sullen mob, the noise of rifle-fire. It 
sounded exactly like the tearing of cloth, 
a hundred times magnified. _Up the road 
vegan the rattlesnake noise of a couple of 
machine guns; the darkness was jabbed 
through by jets of fire, the fog grew rank 
with the reek of powder. 

- The Russian regiment groaned, threw 
up its hands, spun round, went down in 
a kicking shambles, lay still. And when 
the dwarfish enemy came down with their 
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bayonets and knives, eager and cruel as 
ferrets, they stabbed for the mere joy of 
it, since there was no real killing to do. 


Ill 


In the rough garb of a peasant work- 
man of the least skilled sort—in shapeless 
cap, wadded, dirty blouse, and his clumsy 
shoes stuffed with straw for warmth, the 
Jew went marching down an asphalted 
city street, on his lips a queer guttural 
Marseillaise. So he had sung in the days 
of the Terror. In his belt was a revolver. 
Its butt hurt his side. He was very hun- 
gry; but the burn of brandy he felt in 
his throat heartened him. To right and 
left extended a wavering line of men, some 
rough and uncouth like himself, many 
neatly dressed, with faces keen, bright, 
save where the lust of killing or the pinch 
of fear distorted them. There were wom- 
en’s voices, too, singing in the crowd be- 
hind him, as they swung along to the 
song of liberty. 

The paraders had the street to them- 
selves from curb to curb. The shop win- 
dows were closely shuttered; the occa- 
sional passerby shrank from the approach 
of the Jew’s band into doorways or scut- 
tled down side streets. A few white faces 
peeped down from upper story windows. 
“Good luck!’ screamed down one laugh- 
ing girl, but her companions dragged her 
back hastily. When they halted at a cor- 
ner to reform the ragged column into a 
better order; a big fellow ran to its head. 
“Here is your banner, brothers!” he 
shouted fiercely, with a laugh of fine de- 
fiance. “See! The flag of brotherhood !”’ 
And the Red fluttered into life from its 
pole like an angry torch. 

“No!” came a roar from the crowd, as 
it leaped forward. ‘Not that!” 

““You’re cowards !”? 

“We're honest men, friend. 
cross,” they cried, “the cross.” 

The cry ran through the mob like the 
rustle of a breeze. There were inquiries, 
a moment’s delay, then, solemn and fine 
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in his black cassock-like gown, a bearded 
priest shouldered his way to the front, 
and he held aloft a great brass crucifix. 

“Forward!” he called. His great voice 
was resonant as a trumpet. 

“Yes, yes! the marchers answered, 
locking arms. “Forward. Follow the 
cross, brothers.” And again they surged 
along the empty, silent street. 

The Jew waited breathlessly, for this 
time his vision was clouded with a kind of 
exquisite brightness, like the sun’s, but 
softer. Once before he had felt, rather 
than seen it, surrounding a limping, 
bleeding figure that staggered under the 
weight of a heavy beam, while a pack of 
the Jew’s howling brethren, foam fleck- 
ing their black beards, were scarce kept 
from killing by rough-handed legionaries 
in shining brass and scarlet leather. But 
now, when he glanced back, half in fear, 
half in wonder, he saw this ineffable 
brightness over the clumsy dumb work- 
men and clear-browed students with whom 
his lot was cast this day. 

The head of the column debouched into 
‘a great square, a bit dazzled by the sud- 
den sense of space and light after the nar- 
row street, and turned toward a great 
building, silent and stately, that stretched 
across the farther side. A young officer 
galloped to meet them whose Cossack 
great-coat and towering astrakhan busby 
made him appear very tall. “Halt!” - 

“Stand aside, sir!” replied the priest 
sternly. 

“Halt !” 

“We march in the cause of God.” 

“I warn you.” This with a sputter of 
oaths at the man who caught his horse’s 
bridle. 

“Your sins be on your head.” 

“The governor will not see you. 
are revolutionists.” 

“So be it,’ the leader said proudly. 
“We are making ready a way for our 
God.” . 

“Amen!” cried the Jew from the front 
rank. “Amen!” 


His vision darkened, then lightened 


You 
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again. He saw as in a dream the young 
lieutenant rein his frothing mount back- 
ward, then scour away to the dark line 
of cavalry extended across the square. He 
heard a hoarse order, saw each trooper’s 
sword flash as he drew it. The horses 
moved forward, the Cossacks settled deep 
into their high saddles, and shortened 
their reins. 

“Forward!’? the priest commanded. 
“In the name of Christ and humanity. 
Courage, brothers. They are coming.” 

A great hatred for those yellow-faced, 
savagely grinning horsemen ran through 
the Jew like fire. They came at a gallop. 
Twice he loosed at them his revolver, then 
his arm dropped, for the wave of steel 
broke with a roar and the scream of 
wounded women and horses. “I must 
help,” he yelled. “I must do what I can. 
It is the cause of my brothers who are 
poor.” And with his bare hands he 
dragged a Cossack from his plunging, 
frenzied horse to thrust him underfoot. 
The white light was around him now. As 
from outer darkness, he perceived that the 
leader had thrust into his hand the heavy 
ensign they had followed, and he saw the 
pleading of his dying eyes. 

“Help!” he gasped. “Help me.” The 
Jew took it, laid it over his shoulder, stag- 
gered on, blind with blood. 

“Forward,” he croaked hoarsely. “It 
is for the cause, brothers. It is for hu- 
manity.” 

The workman’s riot had been sup- 
pressed by what the censor allowed to be 
called stringent methods demanded by the 
rioters’ violence. Policemen gathered up 
that which had been the man who fought 
the troops so like a fanatic. The cross 
was still clenched tight in his gnarled fists. 

“A Jew!? they commented, and one 
twitched his beard. “See?” 

“He lived hard, that fellow. He shows it.” 

“And how very, very old he is.” 

But the face was calm, and the old Jew 
smiled, for the wanderer had fallen into 
the rest of the beloved. He had been 
obedient at last unto the heavenly vision. 
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By Meredith Nicholson 


V/A wanton bold, exultant in her shame,— 
What monster art thou in this woman’s guise? 
Think’st thou with blatant shout the world to tame, 
Or awe man with thy terrible great eyes? 


Thou art Bellona, the fell scourge of earth, 
Who set’st for man his false, ignoble goals; 
Thou, the destroyer of love and stifler of mirth, 

Thou, the relentless trafficker in souls. 


Death’s lure thou art, on his dark mischief bent, 
In splendor clad his livery gray to hide; 

His cry thou bellowest from the battlement; 
On ruddy fields before him thou dost ride. 


Art thou so glorious? Are thy deeds so great? 

Canst thou awake earth’s myriad slaughtered hosts? 
Or summon from the sea’s unpillared gate 

Thy drowned armada-sepulchre of ghosts? 


I cower not before the shining blade 
Thou hold’st upraised and bloodily dost wield; 
Nor fear the serpent that doth give thee aid, 
Nor shrink before the radiance of thy shield. 


Where thou destroy’st I build; what thou dost blight 
My hands restore; I thy lorn thralls release; 

My pinions touch thy darkened world with light 
And healing for its wounds: Lo, I am Peace! 
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BELLONA, GODDESS OF WAR 


Life-size statue in tinted ivory and bronze, by Gerome 


THE GREAT DIVIDE 


By Alice Winter 


AUTHOR OF “THE PRIZE TO THE HARDY” 


lor apartment the youngest judge had 


I: the small dining-room of his bache- 
gathered a group of his friends. 


Bridesmaid roses shed their soft fra- . 


grance, rosy candles their soft glow, and 
the eyes of the three women were luminous 
with something deeper than perfunctory 
interest in their host. Judge O’Neil him- 
self, with the eager alertness of the rising 
lawyer as yet hardly faded into the calm, 
judicial aspect, faced the chaperon, who 
was his best friend. But just now he 
was hardly aware of Mrs. Carlton’s pres- 
ence, so absorbed was he in the pleasure, 
almost physical, awakened by his near- 
ness to the younger and more lovely 
women who sat upon his right and his 
left. 

Doctor Lawrence, with the untempered 
zeal of a traveler newly returned, was 
discoursing. 

“Of course you may see glaciers and 
mountains almost anywhere,” he said, 
with a little wave of his hand, as though 
the city streets, which rumbled dimly in 
the distance, were piled with these com- 
monplace objects. “And I confess that al- 
though, of course, I was much impressed 
by their grandcur, it was a little thing 
that struck my imagination more than 
anything else I saw out there among the 
Canadian Rockies. You know it is often 
that way. Here I stood on a slight rise of 
ground, a mere hillock, which could not be 
for an instant compared with the great 
peaks around, and yet of infinitely more 
dramatic importance than they. I looked 
directly up the course of a stream which 
came dashing straight toward me, but 
just before it reached me a few stones in- 
terrupted its path, and the current was 


divided almost in the middle. One half 
of it dashed away to the right and the 
other half to the left. The curious part 
of it is that the waters on one side find 
their outlet in the Atlantic and those on 
the other side in the Pacific. I saw visibly 
before me the parting of the ways.” 

“As far as the east is from the west,” 
murmured the judge idly. 

“The good book doesn’t tell us, does 
it, where the transgressions are to be 
found?” asked the chaperon. “It only 
says they are a hemisphere—or is it half 
a solar system ?—away.” 

“They’re always at the other end, Mrs. 
Carlton,” answered Judge O’Neil, light- 
ly. “If you’re a Westerner transgres- 
sions are found in the east. If you’re an 
Easterner they are piled up in the west. 
As far as Seattle is from New York, so 
far—” 

“Or, if you’re an European they are 
with the Yellow Peril; if you’re an Asi- 
atic, they are among the Christian dogs. 
Always conveniently piled on the other 
man’s shoulders—eh?” said Mr. Morris. 

“But to return to the subject,” cut in 
Doctor Lawrence, not to be thus lightly 
balked of his conversational prey by friv- 
olous neighbors, and oblivious of the ire 
which is always aroused by those who in- 
sist on telling the tale of their travels, 
“The fellows in the party would go up 
the main stream a bit and throw in pieces 


. of wood, and then lay bets as to whether 


their chips would end up in Hudson’s Bay 
or in Puget Sound.” 

“And what decided it, do you think, 
fate or chance?” asked the girl on the 
left. 

“My dear Miss Eveleth, what a ques- 
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tion to ask Lawrence. Don’t y.1 know 
he’s fresh from the train. He thinks 
nothing more abstruse than sleeping-cars 
and cinders-in-your-eye at present. Wait 
till the crisis is passed,—till he stops be- 
ing Miinchausen and becomes an ordinary 
citizen,—before you consult him about the 
ruling forces of the universe. If you 
want to talk philosophy, come to me.” 

“Unfold your wisdom then,” said the 
smiling girl. 

“Well, on the whole, I think chance 
rules. I ought to know for I’ve experi- 
enced her capricious favor myself. I be- 
gan a little below the foot of the ladder, 
as perhaps you know, and I can’t dis- 
cover any particular merit on my own 
part, so I think it must be that I ‘just 
happened’ to be pushed alouy until at 
last I became so fortunate as to sit at the 
table with you.” 

“You are a living refutation of your 
own argument,” interrupted Mrs. Her- 
ries, on his right. ‘You were born, pre- 
destined, to succeed. Fortune herself 
couldn’t find it in her heart to do you an 
ill turn. I believe with all my heart that 
she is as susceptible a creature as all the 
rest of her sex, and the combination of an 
Irishman and a gentleman is notoriously 
irresistible—especially if you add a touch 
of American vigor.” 

He turned toward her with a purely 
Celtic smile, yet not the smile of a French- 
man, which is a thing of glitter and of 
wit, but rather the smile of an Irishman, 
which is the overflowing of recklessly 
prodigal nature. 

“I’m so glad you think so,” he said, 
with suddenly lowered voice. 

A little flush came to her cheeks, and 
she bent her head in sudden absorption in 
her dinner. The chaperon at the other 
end of the table grew oblivious of the 
further adventures which Doctor Law- 
rence ponderously poured into her ap- 
parently listening ears, oblivious of the 
chatter of Miss Eveleth and Mr. Morris 
on her other hand, as she watched the 
judge and his neighbor. 
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Mrs. Carlton was what smart journal- 
ism damns by the brief phrase, “A society 
woman.” Yet society, during the many 
years in which she had played her part in 
its charmed circle, had always ment to 
her real men and women—albeit whipped 
into such shape that they might n.cet and 
mingle. For its tinsel she cared little. 
In the reality, which lay below, she still 
helieved. and it pleased her to be one of 
‘ts constructive forces. So even into 
worldly middle age she kept a saving be- 
lief in human nature, and managed that 
impossible combination, ideals and shrewd 
common sense. If Judge O’Neil had 
looked for a visible embodiment of the 
Lady Chance, whom he declared to be his 
patron, he might have found her at his 
own board, with her kindly face, her ap- 
proaching double chin, her temples light- 
ly touched with frost, and all set off by a 
flowing evening gown. He himself would 
never realize how, adroitly and by small 
degrees, she had made him a part of the 
world in which he now lived. There was 
no sudden thrusting him forward with 
the command that society should receive 
whom she received. She was too much of 
an artist for that. But if you had asked 


her concerning his fortune, she would 


have told you that the substance was all 
there when she discovered him, a crude, 
ambitious, awkward Irish lad, without 
connections. She had ruthlessly cut away 
and polished, but she could not create the 
diamond. 

And now he was the youngest judge 
on the bench, and the best investment she 
had ever made of her time and interest. 
A panorama of the whole game passed 
before her as she watched him. She had 
moved her pawn up to the king row, and 
was about to crown him; and where was 
a crown to be compared with Marion Eve- 
leth, with her head like Clytie’s and her 
calm eyes? If she—Mrs. Carlton—could 
have found the fountain of youth and 
spiced its waters with a fairy wish, she 
would have drank her draught and been 


transformed into such a one as Marion. 
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Marion had the poise which would balance 
his restless energy; she had the unspoiled 
womanhood which would keep ideals al- 
ways fresh in him; best of all Marion 
loved him. Again fortune was offering 
him kingdoms and stars, and instead of 
stretching out grateful hands to take 
them, here he sat gazing with silly eyes 
at the fluffy blond head of a worldly little 
widow, whose very modesty of downcast 
face was a pose to give him an opportu- 
nity to look at her. 

“I always had a sneaking affection for 
Satan until I knew that daughter of his,” 
Mrs. Carlton cried out to her inner self. 
“The irony of it! That that simulacrum 
of a woman should be Marion Eveleth’s 
aunt !”” 

Then, when Mrs. Herries, having given 
the enchanted Irishman a full opportu- 
nity to study her charms unchecked, at 
last raised her eyes and shot a glance of 
cynical triumph at the chaperon, Mrs. 
Carlton would have enjoyed gnashing 
her teeth and stamping her foot, after the 
manner of melodrama, but instead, she 
smiled blandly and returned to conscious- 


ness of Doctor Lawrence’s elongated dis-. 


course. 

“And I assure you, my dear Mrs. 
Carlton, not the Matterhorn itself can 
equal—” 

But here all conversation stopped, for 

from the hallway came a sound of shuf- 
fling and of altercation, the low remon- 
strating voice of Judge O’Neil’s invalu- 
able Joseph, and a loud and cheerful re- 
ply. 
“Oh, git out wid ye! Dinner it is, at 
nine o’clock at night! Well, if he’s at 
dinner it’s all the betther, for divil a bit 
have I had since noon, an’ I’m hungry 
enough to ate me grandfather. Well, for 
the land’s sakes !”” 

And now at’the door appeared an 
astonishing phenomenon. An _ elderly 
Irishwoman, shawled and _ crooked-bon- 
neted, stood open-mouthed, and over her 
shoulder peered a pale vision of discom- 
fited Joseph. 
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There was an instant’s hush, and the 
next moment John O’Neil had his arms 
around the phenomenon and was giving 
its withered cheek a resounding kiss. 
Then he turned toward the roses, the silks 
and the laces. 

“My mother, Mrs. Carlton, whom I 
haven’t seen for a long year. These are 
Mrs. Herries and Miss Eveleth, mother, 
and Mr. Morris and Doctor Lawrence. 
You’ve come just in time. Let’s have this 
bonnet off. Joseph, another. plate for 
Mrs. O’Neil, and bring in some soup.” 

“No soup, thank ye, Johnny. I never 
ate it unless I make it mesilf. I’m afraid 
I’ve interrupted ye, alannah. I never 
thought of ye’re having a party when I 
planned to give ye a little surprise.” 

“And surprised me you have, God 
bless you,” said the judge, fumbling at 
the black bonnet strings and leading the 
phenomenon in her slazy alpaca gown to 
the table, where she sat and beamed at 
the assembled company. 

There was no flicker of. self-conscious- 
ness, much less of embarrassment, in the 
face or manner of the judge; and after 
a moment of silence, his guests took their 
cue from him and conversation rose to 
its usual height and flowed on with at 
least apparent naturalness. 

The old woman ate her dinner with evi- 
dent curiosity, but much zest, and the son 
protected her with an affectionate cour- 
tesy, no detail of which was lost on the 
five pair of eyes, some amused, some sym- 
pathetic, some filled with outraged con- 
ventionality, but all furtively observant. 

When Mrs. Carlton gave the signal to 
rise, Mrs. O’Neil looked up in some sur- 
prise. 

“W’at’s the matther now,” she asked. 

The judge took her knobby hand and 
laughed easily. 

“Go into the other room with Mrs. 
Carlton, mother,” he said. “We men are 
going to have a little smoke and then we’ll 
join you there.” 

“Well, it’s a pity, say I, that ye can’t 
have yer pipe in yer own parlor, but I 
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dare say I don’t know much about your 
way of doin’ things down here,” observed 
Mrs. O'Neil, rising heavily. 

On the way to the drawing-room Miss 
Eveleth gave Mrs. Carlton’s hand a con- 
vulsive squeeze. 

“He’s true blue, isn’t he?” she whis- 

red. 

And that lady pursed up her lips and 
gave an emphatic nod before she whis- 
pered back. 

“T thought I knew him through and 
through, and I never began to until to- 
night.” 

By the fire, where blazing logs gave 
off a comfortable and confidence-inspir- 
ing atmosphere, the girl thrust forward 
an easy chair, pushed Mrs. O’Neil into 
its inviting depths, and seated herself on 
a footstool close at hand, with the air of 
one about to make a scientific investiga- 
tion. Mrs. Herries screened her face with 
her fan and watched them as one might a 
group of chimpanzees. 

“This is your first visit to town, is it, 
Mrs. O’Neil?” Miss Eveleth asked. 

“Tt is that,” answered the Irishwoman. 

“How have you managed to stay away 
so long? You must be immensely proud 
of your son,” the girl went on. 

“Indade, you’ve just hit the nail on 
the head, miss. Manny’s the time when 
he’s been up to visit me, an’ I’ve said to 
mesilf, ‘Hivins above, is this your lad, 
Mary O’Neil!? An’ him quite the grand 
gintleman, do ye mind, an’ yit not 
ashamed of his ould mother.” And Mrs. 
O’Neil’s face glowed with her pride, un- 
til it looked for all the world like a benevo- 
lent Baldwin apple. 

“He goes up to see you often, then?” 

“Saints, yes! Wanst a year, this long 
time now, does Johnny be comin’ up.” 
Mrs. O’Neil’s garrulousness was now fair- 
ly tapped, and her belief in the friendli- 
ness of her surroundings established. 

“Ye should see me swellin’ with me 
vainglorious satisfaction when he comes.” 
She laughed comfortably. ‘An’ often’s 
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the time he’s begged me to come down 
here, an’ tould me he’d make me ould age 
comfortable, an’ him sendin’ me money, 
do ye mind, that I’d be comfortable anny- 
way. But no, I says, I’ll stay be the 
ould place, for mayhap the day will be 
comin’ whin Moike will come back, and 
home’s the place he’d make for, an’ ’tis 
there his ould mother must stay. John- 
ny’s give up all hope of seein’ him again. 
He’s hunted for him, an’ put advertise- 
ments in the papers for him this manny 
a year, an’ now he says the lad’s no 
longer in the land o’ the livin’ or we'd 
get some thrack of him. But I ain’t give 
up yet. I ain’t give up yet.” 

“You must tell us who Mike is,” said 
Mrs. Carlton. 

“For the land’s sake, did ye niver hear 
of Moike?” Mrs. O’Neil looked at her in 
open-mouthed amazement at this display 
of ignorance. “Why Moike’s Johnny’s 
twin brother, do ye mind, an’ as different 
to him as an Orangeman is from a Fe- 
nian. I used to say there was just the 
makin’ of wan boy, betwixt and between 
them, an’ all the dacent things was 
packed in Johnny’s skin, an’ all the divil- 
ment in Moike’s. It’s funny him niver 
tellin? ye about Moike. I’d think, beg- 
gin’ yer pardon, that your pretty eyes 
would a’ wheedled the secrets out of anny 
one, Miss.” 

“You tell us about it,’ said Miss Eve- 
leth in her most coaxing voice, oblivious 
of the elaborate shiver of her aunt. 

Mrs. O’Neil gave her chair a hunch, 
and launched forth. “I don’t mind re- 
countin’,” she said. “Ye see, as I tould 
ye, John and Moike was twins, and always 
togither. You’d a’ thought, do ye mind, 
they was wan boy wid four legs, barrin’ 
the difference betwixt them, Moike allus 
gettin’ into mischief, and Johnny allus 
tryin’ to shtop him, an’ half the time get- 
tin’ licked for it. It’s ill sayin’ evil of the 
dead, Miss, but their father—well it’s 
hell I lived in, but my hell was aisy by 
that he give the boys, rest his sowl. He 
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allus had it in for Johnny, do ye mind, 
because Johnny kipt sober, an’ took to 
his book, an’ minded the priest, an’ Moike 
could dhrink an’ swear just like his fa- 
ther, so the ould man said he was a foine 
manly lad. Well, one mix-up, I took on 
mesilf to interfere, an’ got a black eye 
for me pains; an’ when it was over, John, 
he says, ‘Mother,’ he says, ‘I’ve shtood 
all I’m good fer,’ he says. ‘I’m goin’ 
off,’ he says. An’ Moike up wid, ‘If 
Johnny’s goin’, I’m goin’ too,’ he says. 
So I says, ‘Well, lads,’ I says, ‘it’ll break 
me heart to have ye go,’ I says, ‘but I’m 
thinkin’ it’s yer only chanct,’ I says. So 
I give them all the money I had, which 
by the same token ye may know wasn’t 
much, bein’ no more than wan seventy- 
five. An’ when the ould man come home 
he was in that state he took no interest in 
annything barrin’ goin’ to bed. So the 
nixt mornin’ I waked him, an’ I says, 
‘Fer the saints, Terrance,’ I says, ‘the 
boys is shkipped in the night,’ I says, all 
upset like. An’ divil a bit more did I 
know mesilf till wan day Father Ignatius 
sint for me, an’ says he, ‘I’ve got a letter 
for ye from Johnny,’ he says, ‘An’ he’s 
got work in the city,’ he says, ‘an’ is go- 
in’ to night school, like the foine plucky 
lad he is,’ he says. ‘An’ it’s straight from 


hivin he’s inherited what he is,’ he says, 


‘for he niver got it from Terence O’Neil. 
Praise be,’ he says, ‘that heavenly inherit- 
ance is stronger than all the powers of 
earth,’ he says. I allus remembered those 
words, Miss, for ye may know I loved the 
lad, and the good man made me hope he’d 
be a foine man, do ye mind, an’ it’s him 
that’s as proud of the boy this day as I 
am mesilf.” Mrs. O’Neil wiped her eyes 
with a dingy red handkerchief. Her emo- 
tion made crimson lines of her eyelids and 
brought an unlovely flush to the end of 
her nose, but Miss Eveleth took the work- 
worn hand in hers, almost as gently as 
the son had taken it a few moments be- 
fore. 

“He’s a great man, Father Ignatius. 
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I don’t know how I’d a pulled through 
them days but for him,” resumed Mrs. 
O’Neil. ‘“ ‘Praise be,’ he says. ‘I know 
Johnny’d be all right,’ I says, ‘an’ what 
about Moike,’ I says. ‘Can’t ye kape 
still, woman, till I rade ye? he says. So 
he rades me what Johnny writes. When 
they got to the city their money was all 
gone first, so they walks the last twinty 
miles, an’ but for a woman givin’ them 
some milk, it’s empty their stomachs would 
be when they got there, he says, an’ thim 
not eleven years old, the spalpeens. So 
they wint down the shtreet not knowin’ 
where they’d lay their heads the night, 
whin they see a kid with a basket. He 
was tossin’ a half-dollar up and down 
whiles he goes on his errand, do ye mind. 
An’ Moike says, says he, ‘Let’s get the 
money from the kid,’ he says. An’ John- 
ny he says, ‘Ye’ll do nothin’ of the kind,’ 
quite grand like. ‘I will so,’ says Moike. 
‘Not with my lave,’ says Johnny. ‘With- 
out yer lave then,’ says Moike. ‘Ye been 
bossin’ this roost long enough then, an’ 
I’m quite as fit to decide what I’ll do as 
you are, me cock,” he says. So Johnny 
turns his back and walks off quite uncon- 
cerned like, expectin’ Moike would folly 
him as he allus did, for Johnny was the 
boss, do ye mind. But when he looks 
around, no Moike. Then he makes back 
to the place where he was before, but still 
no Moike. Then he gets scared, fearin’ 
Moike had got into trouble with the kid 
and the half-dollar, an’ he begins to call 
an’ to hunt—” 

Here a sound of approaching mascu- 
line voices was heard, and Mrs. O’Neil 
winked at Miss Eveleth and laid a broad 
forefinger beside a broad nose. 

‘Don’t Iet on that I tould ye,” she said. 
“It’s happen he’s got some reason why he 
kep’ it all to himself.” 

“It is more than possible that he has,” 
said Mrs. Herries with a laugh, and 
speaking for the first time since she had 
left the dining-room. 

At last came the time for going home. 
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Mrs. Carlton was to take the two younger 
ladies in her carriage. Mrs. O’Neil gazed 
with awed satisfaction at their long en- 
folding wraps, which seemed meant to 
decorate rather than to warm. 

When Judge O’Neil accompanied his 
guests to the waiting carriage, Mrs. Her- 
ries, who had hardly spoken to her host 
since the time when his eyes had watched 
her at the table, leaned forward, amid 
good nights, and addressed him with her 
usual gracious innocence. 

“It must be a great satisfaction to you 
to have your mother with you, Judge,” 
she said. “Do you expect her to stay 
long?” 

“As long as I can keep her,” he an- 
swered, meeting her eyes calmly and fair- 
ly. “If there is any spark of manliness 
in me, I owe it to my mother, Mrs. Her- 
ries, and I have reason to cherish her.” 

“Very good of you to feel so, I am sure. 
Such a jolly little dinner. Good night.” 

The door closed and the carriage rolled 
smoothly away. Such impotent fury 
swept through what Mrs. Herries called 
her soul that for a few moments she did 
not hear what the others were saying. 

When the late Mr. Herries had betaken 
himself to a city whose streets are paved 
with a gold which has no negotiable value, 
his widow had felt the world before her. 
Her departed husband was a person of 
unexceptional connections and most ob- 
jectionable personality, but he had the 
grace to leave her a name of traditional 
respectability, and a fortune ample if not 
large. She was determined that time, for 
the future, should pay her the tribute of 
pleasure, and the first number in her pro- 
gram was to be the annexation of Judge 
O’Neil. Big, handsome, a marked man, 
and a man far too busy to devote annoy- 
ing attention to the details of his wife’s 
conduct, he was, in her estimate, the ideal 
husband for a background to a charming 
woman. Mrs. Herries had no desire for 
a husband as anything except a back- 
ground. But the events of the evening 
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had changed the judge into an ugly fore- 
ground, where the weeds of impossible 
family connections grew rank. Worse, 
even far worse than this, from his eyes 
had looked out at her a spirit of devotion 
to his own ideals. He had his own 
straight lines of conduct, and, not even 
by the woman he loved, could they be 
twisted into spirals. His last words to 
her had a quality as cold and clear as an 
icicle. By the time she had thought so 
much clearly out, her mind had worked 
itself into a maze of rage. To cheat 
her of her self-assured future! To defy 
her! To make her look like a fool in 
the eyes of these two self-righteous women 
who knew that she was angling for him 
and who hoped that she would not get 
him! She hated him with a passion not 
big enough for jealousy, for it was made 
up of cold spite, which had in it no element 
of love. 

With exasperation she became aware of 
the animated conversation going on be- 
tween Mrs. Carlton and Miss Eveleth. 
Mrs. Carlton, though a person to be cul- 
tivated, was, nevertheless, extremely irri- 
tating to Mrs. Herries’ worldly nerves. 

“Father Ignatius went to the heart of 
it,” the elder woman was saying. “ ‘Our 
heredity from God gives us the victory 
over weaknesses derived from our’ ances- 
tors,’ I once heard a preacher say. But 
after all why should we assume that his 
ancestors are any weaker than ours? He 
has only brought home to us in dramatic 
fashion, what the whole country is experi- 
encing all the time. It is primitive vigor 
and integrity that keeps stepping to the 
front. I’m proud to think that we all 
came from the clean middle classes, with 
perhaps a generation or two of leisure in 
between.” 

“Tt’s easier for you to say that than it 
would be for most of us,” laughed Miss 
Eveleth. “Because the generations have 
been a little more numerous in your case. 
We others are still only a little removed 
from the soil. We can’t afford to be any- 
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thing but sensitive about our aristocracy. 
We have to keep it under glass and insist 
that it shan’t be shaken as it was to- 
night.” 

“Nonsense, Marion! I know you well 
enough to see that you do not think any 
the worse, but rather the better of Judge 
O’Neil for what you’ve just seen.” 

The girl’s face grew white, and she 
peered out of the dark window into the 
night. 

“My opinion is,” cut in Mrs. Herries, 
“that skeletons ought to be kept in 
closets and not rattled in people’s faces. 
After they’ve once gotten out of their 
closets it’s almost impossible to shut them 
in again. In my books, this is the end of 
Judge O'Neil.” 

“It’s just the beginning of him in 
mine,” said Mrs. Carlton sharply. 

Mrs. Herries gave a cynical laugh and 
then gladly brought the discussion to a 
close. 

“Here we are at home. Would you ask 
your man to wait a moment until I suc- 
cessfully manipulate my latch key. My 
maid had a sick headache, and I told her 
that no one need wait up for me to-night.” 

A moment later the carriage disap- 
peared into the night, and Mrs. Herries 
and Miss Eveleth stood in the little hall. 
A sudden hush born of bewilderment fell 
upon them, for down the stairway there 
streamed an unexpected light, brilliant 
and inexplicable in a sleeping household. 
As they stood and listened, a sound of 
stealthy movement came from above. 
Mrs. Herries grasped Miss Eveleth’s arm 
convulsively, and her eyes shone with the 
excitement of one who loves adventure. 

“It’s a burglar, I know it is! keep per- 
fectly still!” she whispered. 

The next instant she vanished into the 
darkness toward the dining-room, while 
the girl trembled and obeyed. And now 
the elder woman came as silently back. 

‘Something glittered in her hand—some- 
thing that she untwisted as she moved to- 
ward the stairs. 
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“Aunt Nana!” Marion caught her in 
agony, “Don’t, oh, don’t! Don’t go up. 
Let’s get out of the house and give the 
alarm !? 

“Be still!” whispered the aunt angrily. 
“He’s vastly more to fear than I have. 
Let me alone!” 

- She wrenched herself away from the 
girl’s clutching hand, picked high her 
silken skirts that they might not rustle, 
and started steadily upward. After a 
moment’s agonized hesitation, Marion fol- 
lowed, to die the death, if need be, rather 
than let her aunt face it alone. 

At the head of the stairs, Mrs. Herries 
paused. There was dead silence in the 
room before her, then an abrupt noise, 
and out from the doorway came a man 
who moved toward her with an oath that 
was a threat. 

For a fraction of a second she gazed at 
him with stupefaction, then, even while his 
mouth was opened to speak, she flung up 
one white, bare arm, and the next instant 
the creature before her was a raging, fum- 
bling beast, with nostrils, eyes and throat 
full of red pepper. 

“Now scream!” shrieked Mrs. Herries 
to Marion. “Scream! It isn’t all gone 
yet! I'll give him some more !” 

And Marion screamed, up the hall and 
out of the windows. Mrs. Herries played 
a desperate game of blind-man’s buff 
with the man who groped and stumbled 
toward her, but was too helpless to pro- 
tect himself from her deadly shower, un- 
til the fumes of her own- powder set her to 
sneezing, too. Then came the rush of 
half-dressed servants. A late passerby 
burst in from the street. Blear-eyed, and 
hitting out wildly, the intruder was bound 
and left a heap on the floor of Mrs. Her- 
ries’ dressing-room, while the rescuer from 
outside went to the police station, for this 
was in the days before the telephone. 

Then the two women, excited and trium- 
phant, found time to speak to each other, 
while the servants gathered in the hall to 
wait for the next chapter. 
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“Nana!” Marion exclaimed, “who would 
ever have believed that those fluffy little 
curls of yours covered the head of a her- 
oine. How did you ever dare to do it! 
Why, Nana, you are a regular war-song!” 

“Pooh!” said Mrs. Herries. “Dare! 
I’ve always longed to do it. Of course, I 
dared. If you’d thought of it you’d have 
dared too!” 

“Never!” exclaimed the girl fervently. 

“Well, perhaps not in this case,” her 
aunt sneered a little. ‘You are the kind 
that would dare anything to help a per- 
son you loved. I would dare anything to 
worst a person I hated. That’s the dif- 
ference between us. But, Marion,” she 
went on solemnly, “didn’t you know him?” 

“Know him!” exclaimed the girl; “how 
should I know a criminal?” 

“IT knew him in a flash, only I didn’t 
have time to think about it. Come and 
look at my captive!” 

She tucked her arm through the girl’s 
and drew her into the next room, where the 
helpless mass still underwent convulsive 
movements and swore and wheezed. As 
she looked at him the jubilant expression 
died out of Mrs. Herrics’ face and some- 
thing like fury took its place. 

Suddenly she stooped. 

“What’s your name, my man?” she 
asked. 

He tried to peer at her through his 
swollen eyes. 

“None o’ your damn_ business,” he 
coughed. 

“Oh, isn’t it?” she said. “Isn’t it in- 
deed? I fancy it is!” She turned to 
Marion, shaking with excitement, and 
caught her by the shoulder. 

“Marion, come here—here,” she com- 
manded. 

“We’ve done more than all ‘Johnny’s’ 
advertisements and detectives, my dear. 
Look at him. It’s a coarse, dirty parody, 
isn’t it? But if it were shaved, and 
washed, and clothed, it might be a judge, 
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mightn’t it? What a pretty drama it 
will be if our judge has to preside at the 
trial of his double! Another pleasant 
family surprise! And to think that man, 
with such connections, dared to fancy him- 
self in love with me! Well, Providence . 
has given my revenge into my hands,”’ she 
went on piously. “I’m as sure of the 
whole affair as if it had been shouted from 
the housetops—as it soon will be.” 

She was trembling so with passion that 
she hardly looked at the girl, who was 
staring down with whitening face at the 
wretched bundle. ‘Ah, there are wheels 
up the street. It must be the patrol 
wagon!” cried Mrs. Herries, and she 
swept from the room and downstairs. 
Marion hesitated not a moment after her 
flight. ’ 

“Mike O’Neil!”” she said sharply. 

““How—how’d you know?” he blurted 
out. 

Instantly her hands were deftly at work 
on the knots that held him. 

“I’m going to give you a chance to 
escape,” she said. “Don’t be caught. 
And if you are, don’t—in heaven’s name 
—give your own name. Never let your 
brother know that his own blood is such 
as you. If you’ve a spark of manhood 
left in you, don’t break your mother’s 
heart. She’s a good woman. They’re 
hunting for you. Don’t let them find 
you. Take the rope and let yourself out 
of this back window. This way! Can’t 
you see plainly? Here! Oh be quick! 
T’ll keep them as long as I can.” 

She was downstairs and in the midst 
of the excited group which flung open the 
door and explained things volubly to the 
incoming officers, but she lingered behind 
when the others accompanied the arm of 
the law to the upper room. She trembled 
and listened. She heard the sharp cry of 
distress from Mrs. Herries. Then she ran 
upstairs to join with the crowd in excla- 
mations about the jail-bird that had flown. 
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HOW THE ETERNAL SILENCE WHEREIN HE DWELLS AFFECTS THE 
MENTAL, MORAL AND SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE DEAF-MUTE 


By Sarah Harvey Porter 


‘ [ = unthinking public insists upon 

making the blind and the deaf twins. 

At least ninety-nine persons out of 
every hundred habitually confuse both the 
methods of instruction and the sense limi- 
tations of these two classes. Popular sym- 
pathy flows out to the blind rather than 
to the deaf, because total darkness is a 
state somewhat within the range of com- 
mon experience Dwelling in eternal Si- 
lence is a condition less easily imagined. 
The tremendous import of that Silence to 
mental, moral and spiritual culture is sel- 
dom grasped. 

The eye can never take the place of the 
ear. During the first twelve or fourteen 
years of normal life knowledge enters the 
mind, mainly, through the ear. The little 
deaf-mute is, therefore, a thousand times 
more isolated than the child who is born 
blind. In the domain of morals the un- 
educated deaf-mute’s isolation is made 
dangerous by the fact that the allure- 
ments to sin are mostly addressed to the 
eye, while its restraints, in youth at least, 
are mainly appeals to the ear. Moreover, 
the blind child, cultivating his hearing, is 
only going back to nature—to his fore- 
bears, the cave dwellers. Next to the 
search for food, listening for sounds is, 
perhaps, man’s strongest primal instinct. 
The deaf learner, dependent solely upon 
his eyes, has, of course, the first instinct, 
without the safeguard of the second. 

Teachers of the deaf, from the begin- 
ning, have been in the habit of question- 
ing their pupils about their pre-language 
thought. Many answers received are 
wholly untrustworthy. But after the chaff 


is sifted from the wheat a few truths con- 
cerning the notions of the uneducated deaf 
are perfectly well established. The cases 
here cited are gathered only from reliable 
sources. They extend over a period of 
more than a hundred years. 

The little deaf-mute finds himself, when 
he first realizes that he is “other than the 
thing he sees,” dwelling in a world of 
pantomime. His brain is normal, and 
self-expression soon becomes a necessity. 
Therefore, he invents a language of signs 
which, with more or less vigor, according 
as his temperament is energetic or indo- 
lent, he imposes on his family circle. It 
is a poor enough language—dealing al- 
most wholly with concrete objects—but 
by it he can make his bodily wants 
known; like the cat or the dog, the deaf 
child may now tell when he is cold or hun- 
gry or thirsty. Unlike the cat or dog, at 
least so far as we know them, the deaf- 
born child tries often to ask for reasons, 
but he is not easily understood or, if un- 
derstood, he can not be answered in his 
self-invented gesture language. 

“I Why’d him but he wouldn’t Be- 
cause,” complained a little deaf boy who 
had been taught some language. 

For the deaf-mute the moral scale runs: 
pleasure—liking—good—right, and, an- 
tithetically, pain — dislike —bad—wrong. 
The untaught deaf-mute soon masters the 
two lowest notes: “I like it” and “I don’t 
like it” become his categories. After a lit- 
tle, as his signs show, he makes a rude 
generalization to express good and bad. 
Very early the deaf child comes to know 
that his greatest “bad” has its seat in the 
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ear. He observes that the people about 


him “see with their ears” far more than’ 


even his busy, alert eyes can carry to his 
brain. A deaf boy, watching his relatives 
eagerly discussing ways and means in a 
family crisis, clamored with eyes, fingers 
and little swaying body to know what 
caused the excitement; but nobody was 
able to tell him, although father, mother, 
brother and sisters tried to do so. With 
a gesture of despair, the deaf child struck 
his ears a stinging blow and sighed, “Bad 
bad, bad!” then, sobbing, he ran from the 
room and hid himself in a lonely place. 

The second stage in the deaf-mute’s 
moral growth is a dim recognition of law 
as embodied in parental authority. Here, 
in nine cases out of ten, the deaf child is 
shamefully sinned against. He is either 
over-indulged to the point of personal 
helplessness or he is cruelly punished for 
“faults” when he has not the slightest 
idea of what fault is. The following 
reminiscence is typical : 

“Once, before I knew any language, I 
stole something. My mother whipped me 
very hard. I ran into the garden. I hated 
my mother in the house. I threw stones 
and broke several windows. I hoped one 
stone would hurt my mother because she 
hurt me.” 

The next case in which a mother 
wrought amendment through love stands 
almost alone: 

“Once, I stole some red fine tomatoes 
and pretty small things out of a neigh- 
bor’s garden to give my mother whom I 
loved best in the world. I ran home with 
the things in my apron. My heart beat. 
I signed to my mother that Mrs. S. sent 
her the vegetables. My face was hot-feel- 
ing. My mother went to Mrs. S.’s house. 
My mother found out that I stole. She 
took me on her lap. Her face looked very 
sorry. She pointed to the sky and made 
her face look more sorry. I thought she 
meant that the moon did not like to have 
me pick vegetables. I hated the moon. I 
was glad to plague the moon. I laughed. 
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Then my mother cried. She hugged me 
very tight and cried so hard. I knew she 
cried because I picked Mrs. S.’s vege- 
tables. I was sorry for my mother. She 
made me kneel down and knelt beside me. 
I did not know she prayed, because I did 
not at that time know about God. But I 
was sorry to have my mother feel badly. 
I did not want to make her cry. I think I 
wanted to tell her I would not pick vege- 
tables again, but I am not sure of it. I 
did not know how to make a promise. I 
am troubled (confused) about it. I never 
stole again.” 

In connection with the allusion to the 
moon, it may be stated that the moon ap- 
pears to be the center of every untaught 
deaf-mute’s cosmogony. With only one 
exception, that I have been able to find, 
untaught deaf-mutes all resent the moon’s 
apparent supervisory attitude toward 
them. 

‘When I went to my bed-room the moon 
shined in and laughed at me. I didn’t like 
it. I shook my fist at the moon.” 

“When I went to walk the moon chased 
me. I hated the moon. I made faces at 
the moon.” 

As a stimulant to undesirable emotions, 
the moon must exert considerable influence 
upon the moral life of the uneducated 
deaf. One little boy obeyed the impulse it 
is human to feel when persistently nagged. 
He tried to kill the nagger. 

“The moon went wherever I did. I 
hated the moon and I was afraid of it. My 
mother and I went to call on Mrs. Smith 
across the Potomac River. I was afraid of 
the moonbeams on the water. I said in 
signs that I was afraid to cross the bridge. 
My mother covered my eyes with her hand- 
kerchief so I could not see the moonbeams 
on the water. She held my hand tight. I 
asked Emma Smith to let me take John’s 
gun. She put cap and powder on the gun. 
I shooted at the moon. The gun made fire 
and smoke. The moon went behind clouds. 
T thought I had killed the wicked moon. 
I was very glad that the moon was dead.” 
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A little girl in the same class confessed 
to having tried blandishments on the 
moon. 

“I said, ‘Pretty moon, kind moon keeps 
us all when we are asleep.” Then she 
adds, “It was not true. I was afraid.” 
Another writes: . 

“The moon had no hair, body, arms, 
hands, neck, ears, and fingers. I pitied the 
moon because it had no body. I thought 
some wicked men killed out the moon’s 
body. I was seldom cross with the moon, 
only sometimes, because I did not like that 
the moon followed at me when I out.” 

One young deaf lady wrote, “I was 
terribly afraid of the moon before I came 
to school. Once my mother tried to tell me 
in signs that I would go to heaven after 
death if I were good and to a terrible 
place down below if I were bad. She 
pointed to the sky and to the earth. But, 
in spite of the sad expression on her face 
as she pointed downward, I preferred to 
run the risk of going to the bad place 
rather than face the moon at close range.” 

One of the most exceptional and inter- 
esting moon fancies of the deaf is related 
by Mr. Theophilus D’Estrella, a teacher 
of art in the California institution for the 
deaf. Left an orphan at an early age, lit- 
tle D’Estrella came, gradually, to believe 
that the moon was his dead mother. His 
guardian was a coarse, unsympathetic 
Mexican woman who treated him cruelly. 
Mr. D’Estrella tells his story in the third 
person. 

“Nothing stimulated the little boy’s 
curiosity like the moon. He was afraid of 
the moon, but he always loved to watch 
her. He noticed the shadowy face in the 
full moon. Then he supposed that she was 
a living being. So he tried to prove 
whether the moon was alive or not. It 
was, accordingly, done in four different 
ways. First, he shook his head in a zigzag 
direction, with his eyes fixed on the moon. 
She appeared to follow the motions of his 
head, now rising and then lowering, turn- 
ing forward and backward. The orb 
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seemed to follow him everywhere. He 
wondered why the moon appeared regu- 
larly. He thought she must have come 
out to see him alone. Then he talked to 
her in gestures and fancied that he saw 
her smile or frown. He found out he had 
been whipped oftener when the moon was 
visible. It was as if she were watching 
him and telling his guardian (he being an 
orphan boy) all about his bad capers. He 
often asked himself who she could be. At 
last, he became sure that she was his 
mother because while his mother lived he 
had never seen the moon. Afterward, 
every now and then, he saw the moon and 
behaved well.” 

The deaf child fears death. Black gar- 
ments, tears of grown people, the respect- 
fully lugubrious undertaker, his own iso- 
lation, the awful pallor and rigidity of 
one with whom, perhaps, he has laughed 

.and romped, the mysterious burial all 
combine to strike terror to the lonely, 
groping soul of the little deaf spectator. 
He seldom thinks that he, too, must die. 

The belief that animals and even trees 
can understand signs is very common 
among deaf children. Thunderstorms are 
enjoyed, amazingly, by the deaf. They 
feel the vibrations and think they hear. 
They find the lightning beautiful. One 
girl reports quite a Jove-like conception: 
“I thought a very big man with a long, 
white beard, was angry and made the 
thunder shake the earth.” 

Whether or not the untaught deaf- 
mute has an intuitive conscience is a diffi- 
cult point upon which to pass judgment. 
In most cases he seems not to have. In a 
few instances something like conscience 
certainly appears, as may be seen in the 
following extract from a letter written by 
Mr. D’Estrella to Dr. William James: 

“I was an adept in theft when a child. 
I could steal some small things easily, most 
things without being detected. Yet my 
friends or some other person knew from 
hearing my steps that I had taken some- 
thing, usually eatables. But I never con- 
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fessed it even by threats, nay, by ready 
force. The habit was mainly owing to a 
condition of hunger. This was an excusa- 
ble necessity, I say. I was often ill-fed at 
home. It meant punishment for staying 
away too long. This stung me dearly to- 
ward stubbornness, and I became worse 
and worse. I began to find a new kind of 
pleasure in being out at night, because I 
could see more vicissitudes of evil amid the 
scenes of dissipation peculiar to the early 
days of California, then before the sixties. 
I was as a moth midst the dazzling lights 
of the night revels. I became quite a noc- 
turnal being. In this way I contracted 
many bad things in my abandoned youth, 
a period of about four years. The influ- 
ence of this evil has still retained some fas- 
cinating, but unhealthful influence over 
my imagination. On this account I some- 
times ask myself, with a certain sense of 
mystery and gratitude, if I had left school 
twenty years ago, and gone somewhere for 
a living, what might have become of me? 
I have been connected with this school 
thirty-one years. My long, homelike stay 
prevented me from ever returning to that 
life. 

“T shall say how I was cured of steal- 
ing. I frequented a meat shop. The good- 
natured butcher let me go about at large. 
I happened to see some money in a box be- 
hind the counter. I thought of getting 
some little money there. So I went back 
and crept slowly to the box and took a 
dime. I feasted on its worth of candy. 
Fond of sweets I was. I stole another dime 
in a few days. I wanted more money, so 
I stole a quarter of a dollar. My con- 
science worked up as though saying that 
it was too much; I knew that it cost two 
dimes and one-half dime together. As 
long as I had it with me I felt peculiarly 
unhappy. I spent all of it and saw how 
much more of a good time I could have 
with one of greater value. I did not come 
back to the shop so soon for the money. 
About once a week I stole a quarter. That 
never forgotten morning I wanted a 
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quarter. While behind under the counter 
I was about to put my hand into the box. 
The man opened it. I was quite fright- 
ened but remained still. I would not leave, 
but waited and slipped my hand into the 
box. So nervous was I that I took what- 
ever piece I could touch first. I took one 
and from the size of the piece thought it 
was a quarter. I made haste to the nearest 
grocery store and asked for candy. I 
put the money on the counter. It was 
gold, ten dollars! I felt as though I were 
a fish out of water, with my eyes shooting 
out. At once I took it back and ran out. I 
could see nothing but gold everywhere. 
My heart beat. Did I know that I was 
guilty? If so, how could I know? Simply 
by seeing that I had stolen too much. Al- 
though I did not know the relative value 
of gold, I knew that gold was worth more 
than silver, was bright and heavy and 
could be had only by the rich. I felt that 
it was too much for me. How could I get 
rid of the gold? I ran and ran with the 
gold in my hand until I returned to my 
senses, Then I ran to the confectionery 
and bought much candy, regardless of the 
consequences about the change. The man 
looked surprised, yet knowing that I was 
deaf, he might not suspect anything 
wrong. He gave me the change all in 
silver, many halves. I was quite bewil- 
dered but I tried well to be still. The silver 
was too heavy for me to carry easily. The 
conscience came, saw, and conquered. I 
went some ways with caution and hid all 
the money under a saloon. I felt free. I 
thought of going to the minstrels in the 
evening. When the time came I went back 
for the money. I found it all gone. I was 
momentarily disappointed, but in fact, I 
felt happier than sorry for conscience’s 
sake. Strange to say, anybody, even the 
butcher, never gave me to understand that 
I had been suspected of the theft. Still 
more strange, I never stole money again. 
Besides, I did not steal as many other 
things, particularly food, as I used to. 
My conscience must have become keen 
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enough. It began developing more and 
more, mainly owing to the influence of the 
inoon. The moon was full when I found 
the money. You already know my cos- 
mogony in regard to the moon.” 

Dr. James says of this narration: 

“Mr. D’Estrella’s reminiscences help to 
settle the question of whether moral prop- 
ositions are intuitive or not. He begins 
life a thief, with, as he says, ‘no intuitive 
conscience at all,’ and yet with a knowl- 
edge that what he does is an outward so- 
cial offense, since he must needs do it se- 
cretly. At last he is converted to honesty 
—by what? Not by the teachings of 
others, not by detection and punishment, 
but by the very magnitude of his own 
crimes. He steals so much that the burden 
becomes too heavy to bear. It sobers him, 
and a success which would have turned an 
immoral or an unmoral boy into a con- 
firmed criminal produces in him a reaction 
toward honesty—the fun of thieving 
stopped as soon as the ill-gotten gold 
piece saddled him with so important a re- 
sponsibility that even his moon mother in 
the sky grew mixed up with the affair.” 

“Why did you steal Mary’s glass of 
jelly?” I asked a deaf girl who had been 
but a short time in school. 

“Because I was hungry to eat it,” was 
the laconic reply given with a wondering 
smile that implied. “Could any reason be 
better? Why multiply foolish questions, 
O pedagogue?” 

Even if the deaf-mute reaches, as D’Es- 
trella did, the place where bad deeds taste 
bad, he never, uninstructed, gets any far- 
ther than renunciation because of the un- 
pleasant taste. The thought of atonement 
—reparation for wrong doing, it is safe 
to say, has never yet suggested itsclf to 
the mind of any untaught deaf-mute. 
Temperamentally, as Dr. James points 
out, little D’Estrella was not an immoral 
boy. Yet the thought of carrying the 
stolen money back to its owner never once 
entered the child’s head. “I never con- 
fessed any theft even by ready force,” 
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Mr. D’Estrella tells us. Repentance, 
atonement, forgiveness of injuries, belong 
to a stage of moral development which no 
untaught deaf-mute, probably, ever has 
reached, or ever will reach. That higher 
stage of development, however, the deaf- 
mute attains almost at a bound with the 
mere rudiments of instruction. His eager- 
ness “to do right,” his longing to practice 
the moral precepts set before him by his 
teacher, may well shame hearing learners. 
Dr. Mott gives one or two interesting ex- 
amples of the untaught deaf-mute’s 
speedy change in moral attitude from 
barbarism, pure and simple, to sweet ethi- 
cal tolerance. “A little boy,” she says, 
“managed to convey this story to the class 
by halting signs and rude drawings: 

“‘T had a very bad little baby sister; 
she was just learning to walk, she crawled 
outdoors ; she stood and began to walk,— 
like this (tottering with outstretched 
arms): She picked up a stone and threw 
it at me. It struck my cheek and the blood 
ran. In three days my baby sister was 
sick; she was sick four days; then she 
shut her eyes and lay still. They put her 
in a box. They made a hole in the ground. 
They put dirt on the box and heaped it 
up and stamped it down. She can never 
get out. And I stood by and watched, and 
I threw a stone on, too. The blame be on 
her.’” 

The youngest child of a new class died 
early in the term, and Miss Mott writes: 

“The general impression seemed in- 
eradicable from his school-fellows’ minds 
that he died as a retribution for his sins. 
‘He made you so much trouble,’ they 
would reply to my pitying comments ; ‘he 
ran around all the time ; he tipped over his 
beads; he scratched our papers; he would 
not write; he did not know anything; he 
played all the time—and he sucked some 
poison berries. He was new and ignorant. 
The blame be on him.’ ” 

“Then for a time,” adds Miss Mott, 
“the children seemed to forget him, and 
when his name was revived in the spring 
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it was with a new accompaniment of toler- 
ation and compassion.” Later some of the 
children asked the teacher if she remem- 
bered “the sweet little baby boy who died 
when they were all new and ignorant.” 
Then they added: “He was so pretty and 
had such bright eyes and was always 
laughing. He skipped about like a little 
bird, and often tore our work,—but we 
did not scold him,—he was so little and 
sweet, and his mother was dead.” 

‘Dr. Mott says: 

“I consider this rapid transition from 
barbarism to civilization one of the most 
interesting phases of the deaf child’s de- 
velopment. It is the miracle of education 
that the wild, undisciplined, unfeeling, un- 
thinking little savages who are brought to 
the institution every fall become so soon 
and so quickly organized into an orderly 
and happy community. No iron discipline 
is used; every one acquainted with the 
deaf knows that this would be worse than 
useless. The characteristic of the revolu- 
tion is that it is not only a peaceful but a 
pleasant one. The child with his inherited 
predilections for order and discipline, even 
in his rebellious entrance into an organi- 
zation, is ready to meet its requirements 
half way, and to admire its symmetry as 
soon as he comprehends it. It is because 
each deaf child presents in his tutelage 
an epitome of the socialization and organ- 
ization of the human race that it is to us a 
significant chapter in education.” 

The belief that man naturally worships 
some unknown power receives no confirma- 
ation from the spiritual and moral experi- 
ence of the untaught deaf-mute. There is 
no case on record where an uneducated 
deaf-mute has felt the need of such wor- 
ship or comprehended it. Church-going is 
usually considered, what it sometimes is, 
merely a dress parade. 

“I thought people went to the meeting- 
house to show their best clothes to each 
other and the minister.” 

Sometimes, though, there is a dim glim- 
mering in the untaught deaf-mute’s mind 
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that the assumption of a kneeling attitude 
may help one out of a tight place. 

Mr. Theodore Kiesel, a successful deaf- 
mute teacher in the Kendall School at 
Washington, D. C., gives an interesting 
account of his first prayer. 

One day a playmate of an adventurous 
turn of mind proposed to little Kiesel, in 
signs, that he should join him in going to 
see something exciting that was to happen 
far away from home. The promised ex- 
citement proved to be a circus and the re- 
sult was a little lost deaf and dumb boy 
on a lonely road miles from home, hungry 
and scared. 

‘What was I to do? I stood there cry- 
ing and looking around. All of a sudden 
came before my mind the pictures of 
kneeling children that I had seen in the 
Sunday-school room and at home. 
Though at the time I looked at them I 
had hardly given them a thought, now I 
remembered them as vividly as if I saw 
them before me. Their clinched hands and 
the intense expressions on their faces told 
the story plainer than words. They, too, 
had evidently wandered away from home 
and got lost in the country. Then I 
thought of what my mother used to do at 
home. I remembered how, whenever she 
was in trouble or sorrow, she would repair 
to her bed-room and kneel by the open 
window. After that she would come out 
of her room and go about her household 
duties again with a different look on her 
face—a look of cheerfulness and resigna- 
tion. I imagined that if I only assumed 
the attitude of the children in the pictures 
and of my mother when she was in trouble 
I should find some way out of my present 
bad predicament. So down I knelt in the 
middle of the dusty road. I made no 
signs. Not a single thought, even, came 
into my head. Yet I arose strengthened 
and hopeful.” 

A few moments later a friendly wood- 
vender picked up the boy, fed him and 
took him home to his mother. Mr. Kiesel 
Says: 
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“T never doubted, as a child, that my 
safe arrival home was wholly due to my 
attitude, for I did not know enough to ex- 
press myself in words. Truly, I have 
since often thought: 


‘Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed. 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.’ ” 


The only case on record of an untaught 
deaf-mute seeking to penetrate the deeper 
mysteries of the universe is that of Mr. 
Melville Ballard, a teacher in the Kendall 
School at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ballard’s recollections deal so inti- 
mately with some of the problems that 
underlie man’s morality that extracts may 
well be quoted here. 

“JT believed the sun and the moon to be 
two round flat plates of illuminating mat- 

- ter, and for those luminaries I entertained 
a sort of reverence on account of their 
power of heating and lighting the earth. 
I thought from their coming up and go- 
ing down the sky in so regular a manner, 
that there must be a certain something 
having power to govern their course. I 
believed the sun went into a hole in the 
west and came out of another in the east, 
traveling through a great tube in the 
earth, describing the same curve as it 
seemed to describe in the sky.” 

Melville Ballard was described by one 
of his former teachers as a boy of superior 
mind and great inventive ability. He came 
from old Puritan, New England stock. 
He gives a further account of his childish 
attempts to read the riddle of the uni- 
verse. His father, in order to develop the 
deaf boy’s powers of observation, took 
him frequently to the country. Mr. Bal- 
lard says: 

“I have a vivid recollection of the de- 
light I felt in watching the different 
scenes we passed through, observing the 
various phases of nature, both animate 
and inanimate, though we could not, owing 
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to my infirmity, engage in conversation. 
It was during those delightful rides, some 
two or three years before my initiation 
into the rudiments of written language, 
that I began to ask myself the question, 
How came the world into being? When 
this question occurred to’ my mind, I set 
myself to thinking it over a long time. 
My curiosity was awakened as to what 
was the origin of human life in its first 
appearance on the earth, and also the 
cause of the existence of the earth, sun, 
moon and stars. 

“TI remember at one time when my eye 
fell upon a very large rotten old stump 
which we happened to pass in one of our 
rides, I asked myself, ‘Is it possible that 
the first man that ever came into the world 
rose out of that stump? But that stump 
is only a remnant of a once noble, mag- 
nificent tree, and how came that tree? 
Why, it came by only beginning to grow 
out of the ground just like those little 
trees now coming up.’ And I dismissed 
from my mind, as an absurd idea, the con- 
nection between the origin of man and a 
decaying old stump. 

“I think I was five years old when I be- 
gan to understand the descent from par- 
ent to child and the propagation of ani- 
mals. I was nearly eleven when I entered 
the institution where I was educated, and 
I remember, distinctly, that it was at least 
two years before this time that I began to 
ask myself the question as to the origin 
of the Universe. My age was then about 
eight or nine years. When I had occu- 
pied myself with this subject, the origin 
c* the world, a considerable time, I saw it 
was a matter much greater than my mind 
could comprehend, and I remember well 
that I became so appalled at its mystery 
and so bewildered at my inability to grap- 
ple with it that I laid the subject aside 
and out of my mind, glad to escape being, * 
as it were, drawn into a vortex of inex- 
tricable confusion.” 

But this little deaf descendant of a 
Puritan Judge could not so easily forget 
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important matters. Mr. Ballard adds: 
“Though I felt relieved at this escape, 
yet I could not resist the desire to know 
the truth, and I constantly returned to the 
subject again and again. In this state of 
perplexity I hoped all the time to get at 
the truth, still believing that, the more 
thought I gave to the subject the more 
my mind would penetrate the mystery. 
Thus was I tossed like a shuttle-cock, re- 
turning to the subject and recoiling from 
it till I came to school.” 

The adult uneducated deaf-mute is a 
most lonely and pathetic figure—a pre- 
historic man bewilderedly groping his way 
through twentieth century civilization. 

At the age of fifty-five years R. (tried 
in North Carolina in 1860) was indict- 
ed for the murder of his half-brother 
by shooting. R. was wholly untaught. 
He had inherited some property which was 
managed by a guardian. His mother was 
not living at the time the murder was com- 
mitted. A lower and the Supreme Court 
both acquitted R. on the ground that, 
since he could not be made to understand 
the proceedings at the trial, he was not 
morally responsible for his act. Some of 
the testimony at the trials gives a curious 
glimpse into the moral chaos of the- poor 
creature’s soul. 

A millwright testified : 

Had been acquainted with the prisoner 
for over thirty years; thought he was a 
man of sense; that he knew right from 
wrong ; that he had mechanical skill. Gave 
an instance in which the prisoner made 
some valuable suggestions by signs as to 
the manner in which cogs should be placed 
in a wheel. Thought it was doubtful 
whether ~te could understand the trial. 
Don’t think he could be informed that he 
was to be tried by twelve men. 

H. B. testified: 

Prisoner exhibited good powers of 
mind. On one occasion he gave some 
workmen instruction by signs in regard 
to leveling water without the spirit level. 
Witness thought the prisoner’s plan was 
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much easier and more expeditious than 
the spirit level. On another occasion he 
showed that he had an idea of how a mill- 
wheel should be made. Again, when a 
mill-dam was nearly completed the pris- 
oner warned the workmen in signs that if 
they did not make it stronger, it would be 
washed away by a freshet, which proved 
to be the case. After his mother’s death 
the prisoner left his stepfather’s house, 
and spent most of his time fishing and 
hunting. 

Mr. G. testified : 

After leaving his stepfather’s house, 
the prisoner first lived beside an old log 
with leaves for his bed for several months. 
Moved from there to an old barn on my 
brother’s land. The barn was very cold 


- and open. Prisoner left the barn when the 


big snow came and built himself a small 
hut in an old field. It was about four feet 
high, with boards on the poles for a roof; 
the door was near the ground, cut in the 
shape of a crib door, and about large 
enough for a person to creep in and out. 
Did not see him during the hard winter.’ 
Examined the place after he had been 
brought to jail. The fireplace was on the 
outside; the floor was covered with straw. 
Don’t think the prisoner has any knowl- 
edge of right and wrong; don’t think he 
has any idea of God or of future rewards 
and punishments, or of moral responsibil- 
ity. Has no respect for the Sabbath. 
Don’t think he could be made to under- 
stand the process of the trial nor which 
was judge or which was jury. Don’t 
think he could understand the moral qual- 
ity of an action—could be taught to know 
right and wrong as a dog does, no more. 

R. seems to have had a rude sense of 
justice : 

“He stocked guns, mended traps, etc., 
for people in the town and always gradu- 
ated his prices for such service according 
to what he thought was their ability to 
pay.” 

The final quarrel between R. and his 
victim was about some hens’ nests which 
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the deaf-mute had placed near a fence be- 
longing to his half-brother. The latter re- 
moved the nests and R. shot him for do- 
ing so. Nearly all the records of murder 
trials in which uneducated deaf-mutes 
have figured as principals tell the same 
story—killing in believed defense of per- 
son or property. R. showed not the slight- 
est remorse for his deed. 

No greater contrast could be imagined 
than that between Melville Ballard—the 
cultured gentleman, the beloved teacher, 
the respected citizen, and R., the uncouth, 
uneducated, outcast deaf-mute murderer. 


Yet, in the beginning, the two deaf-born 
boys were similarly endowed. Each was 
inventive. Each was eager to trace cause 
and effect. Each showed traits of gener- 
osity and willingness to help others. But 
to one, at the right time, came education. 
The other dwelt in mental and moral dark- 
ness all his life. The logical outcome of 
such darkness was an evil, an awful deed. 

Ancient philosophy and theology dealt 
hardly with deaf-mutes. St. Augustine 
denied them salvation. But to-day, when 
there are at least a million of them in the 
world, there is no longer need to deny them. 


THANATOPSIS 
_ By Allan Updegraff 


A FLURRY of color, a ripple of sound, 
A scurry of shapes in the speckled shade; 
A whispering stir on the browning ground 
Of dene and dingle and hill and glade; 
A flutter of sprites ’twixt earth and sky— 
Tis the time for the summer-old leaves to die. 


Gladly they die, these short-lived things; 
They have robed them in purple and scarlet and gold; 
They have broken their bonds and taken wings, 
And they play on harps with gossamer strings, 
And dance on the violet wold; 
And when their play with the winds is done, 
They lie all day and bask in the sun. 


And glad they lived, these small-lived things; 
They filled their niche in the master-plan; 
In nature’s course they had their birth, 
In nature’s course they proved their worth, 
And now that the end of life she brings, 
Greater their joy than when life began; 
They clap their hands in the gentle air, 
And nestle down to the good brown earth 
As if it were well to be there. 


L’Envoi. 
Friend, let us cease to vex the eternal Why; 
’Tis very good to live; better, perhaps, to die. 
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“ COMIN’ HOME THANKSGIVIN’ 


By James Ball Naylor 


| Ne clean fergot my rheumatiz— 
. Hain’t nary limp n’r hobble; 
| I’m feelin’ like a turkey-cock — 
An’ ready ’most to gobble; 
I’m workin’ spry, an’ steppin’ high— 
An’ thinkin’ life worth livin’. 
Fer all the children’s comin’ home 
All comin’ home Thanksgivin’. 


There’s Mary up at Darby Town, 
An’ Sally down at Goshen, 
An’ Billy out at Kirkersville, 

An’ Jim—who has a notion 
That Hackleyburg’s the very place 
Fer which his soul has striven; 
They’re all a-comin’ home ag’in— 
All comin’ home Thanksgivin’. 


Yes—yes! They’re all a-comin’ back; 
There ain’t no ifs n’r maybes. 

The boys ’Il fetch the’r wives an’ kids; 
The gals, the’r men an’ babies. 

The ol’ place will be upside-down; 
An’ me an’ Mammy driven 

To roost out in the locus’ trees— 
When they come home Thanksgivin’. 


Fer Mary she has three ’r four 
Mischeevous little tykes, sir, 
An’ Sally has a houseful more— 
You never seen the like, sir; 
While Jim has six, an’ Billy eight— 
They'll tear the house to flinders, 
An’ dig the cellar out in chunks 
An’ pitch it through the winders. 


The gals ’ll tag me to the barn; 
An’ climb the mows, an’ waller 
All over ev’ry ton o’ hay— 
An’ laugh an’ scream an’ holler. 
The boys ’ll git in this an’ that; 
An’ git a lickin’—p’r’aps, sir— 
Jest like the’r daddies used to git 
When they was little chaps, sir. 


But—lawzee-me!—w’y, I won’t care. 
I’m jest so glad they’re comin’, 

I have to whistle to the tune 
That my ol’ heart’s a-hummin’. 

An’ me an’ Mammy—well, we think 
It’s good to be a livin’, 

Sence all the children’s comin’ home 
To spend the day Thanksgivin’. 


A CASE OF ATAVISM 


By L. M. Montgomery 


always the signal for a gathering of 

the Penhallows. From the utter- 
most parts of the earth they would come 
—Penhallows by birth, and Penhallows 
by marriage, and Penhallows by ancestry. 
Morecombe was the ancient habitat of the 
race and Penhallow Grange, where “old” 
John Penhallow lived, was a Mecca to 
them. 

As for the family itself, the exact kin- 
ship of all its various branches and rami- 
fications was a hard thing to define. Old 
Uncle Julius Penhallow was looked upon 
as a wonder because he carried it all in his 
head and could tell on sight just what re- 
lation any one Penhallow was to any other 
Penhallow. The rest made a blind guess 
at it for the most part, and the younger 
Penhallows let it go at loose cousinship. 

In this instance it was Alice Penhallow, 
daughter of “young” John Penhallow, 
who was to be married. Alice and her 
wedding pertain to this story only in so 
far as they furnish a background for Lu- 
cinda; hence, nothing more need be said 
of her. 

On the afternoon of her wedding day 
—the Penhallows held to the old-fash- 
ioned custom of evening weddings—Pen- 
hallow Grange was filled to overflowing 
with guests who had come there to have 
tea and rest themselves before going down 
to “young” John’s. Many of them had 
driven fifty miles. In the big autumnal 
orchard the young fry foregathered and 
chattered. Upstairs, in “old” Mrs. 
John’s bedroom, she and her married 
daughters held high conclave. “Old” 
John had established himself with his 
sons and sons-in-law in the parlor, and 
the three daughters-in-law were making 
themselves at home in the blue sitting- 
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room, ear-deep in harmless family gossip. 
Lucinda and Romney Penhallow were also 
there. 

Thin Mrs. Nathaniel Penhallow sat in 
a rocking-chair and toasted her toes at 
the grate, for the brilliant autumn after- 
noon was slightly chilly and Lucinda, as 
usual, had the window open. She and 
plump Mrs. Frederick Penhallow did 
most of the talking, Mrs. George Penhal- 
low being rather out of it by reason of her 
newness. She was George Penhallow’s 
second wife, married only a year. Hence, 
her contributions to the conversation were 
rather spasmodic, hurled in, as it were, by 
dead reckoning, being sometimes appro- 
priate and sometimes savoring of a view 
not strictly Penhallowesque. 

Romney Penhallow was sitting in a cor- 
ner, listening to the chatter of the women, 
with the inscrutable smile that always 
vexed Mrs. Frederick. Mrs. George won- 
dered within herself what he did there 
among the women. She also wondered 
just where he belonged on the family 
tree. He was not one of the uncles, yet 
he could not be much younger than 
George. “Forty, if he is a day,—but a 
very handsome and fascinating man,” was 
Mrs. George’s mental dictum. “I never 
saw such a splendid chin and dimple.” 

Lucinda, defiant of merciless sunlight 
and reveling in the crisp air, sat on the 
sill of the open window behind the crim- 
son vine leaves, looking out into the gar- 
den where dahlias flamed and asters broke 
into waves of purple and snow. The 
ruddy light of the autumn afternoon gave 
a sheen to the waves of her brown hair and 
brought out the exceeding purity of her 
Greek outlines. 

Mrs. George knew who Lucinda was 
—a cousin of the second generation and, 
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in spite of her thirty-five years, the 
acknowledged beauty of the whole Pen- 
hallow connection. She was one of those 
rare women who keep their loveliness un- 
marred by the passage of years. She 
had ripened and matured but she had 
not grown old. The older Penhallows 
were still inclined, from sheer force of 
habit, to look upon her as a girl, and the 
younger Penhallows hailed her as one of 
themselves. Yet Lucinda never aped girl- 
ishness; good taste and a strong sense of 
humor preserved her amid many tempta- 
tions thereto. She was simply a beauti- 
ful, fully developed woman, with whom 
Time had declared a truce, young with a 
mellow youth that had nothing to do with 
years. 

Mrs. George liked and admired Lu- 
cinda. Now, when Mrs. George liked and 
admired any person it was a matter of 
necessity with her to impart her opinions 
to the most convenient confident. In this 
case it was Romney Penhallow to whom 
Mrs. George remarked sweetly: 

“Really, don’t you think our Lucinda 
is looking remarkably well this fall?” 

It seemed a very harmless, inane, well- 
meant question. Poor Mrs. George might 
well be forgiven for feeling bewildered 
over the effect. Romney gathered his long 
legs together, stood up, and swept the un- 
fortunate speaker a crushing Penhallow 
bow of state. 

“Far be it from me to disagree with the 
opinion of a lady—especially when it con- 
cerns another lady,” he said as he left the 
blue room. 

Overcome by the dominant satire in his 
tones, Mrs. George glanced at Lucinda. 
Behold, Lucinda had squarely turned her 
back on the party and was gazing out 
into the garden with a very decided flush 
on the snowy curves of her neck and 
cheek. Then Mrs. George looked at her 
sisters-in-law. They were regarding her 
with the tolerant amusement they might 
bestow on a blundering child. Mrs. George 
experienced that subtle prescience whereby 
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it is given us to know that we have put our 
foot in it. She felt herself turning an 
uncomfortable brick-red. What Penhal- 
low skeleton had she unwittingly jangled? 
Why, oh, why was it such an evident 
breach of the proprieties to praise Lu- 
cinda? 

Mrs. George was devoutly thankful 
that a summons to the tea-table rescued 
her from her mire of embarrassment. The 
meal was spoiled for her, however; the 
mortifying recollection of her mysterious 
blunder conspired with her curiosity to 
banish appetite. As soon as possible after 
tea she decoyed Mrs. Frederick out into 
the garden and in the dahlia-walk sol- 
emnly demanded the reason of it all. 

Mrs. Frederick indulged in a laugh 
that put the mettle of her festal silk seams 
to the test. 

“My dear Cecilia, it was very amus- 
ing,” she said a little patronizingly. 

“But why?” cried Mrs. George, re- 
senting the patronage and the mystery. 
“What was so dreadful in what I said? 
And who is this Romney Penhallow who 
mustn’t be spoken to?” 

“Oh, Romney is one of the Bridgeleigh 
Penhallows,” explained Mrs. Frederick. 
“He is a lawyer over there. He is a first 
cousin of Lucinda’s and a second cousin 
of George’s—or is he? Oh bother! You 
must go to Uncle Julius if you want 
genealogy. I’m in a chronic muddle con- 
cerning Penhallow relationships. And, 
as for Romney, you can speak to him 
about anything you like except Lucinda. 
Oh, you innocent! To ask him if he 
didn’t think Lucinda was looking well! 
And right before her, too! Of course 
he thought you did it on purpose. That 
was what made him so savage and sar- 
castic.” 

“But why?” persisted Mrs. George, 
sticking tenaciously to her point. 

“Hasn’t George told you? Why, it is 
our family romance. Lucinda and Rom- 
ney are in love with each other. They 
have been in love with each other for fif- 
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teen years. And in all that time they 
have never once spoken to each other !” 

“Dear me!”? murmured Mrs. George, 
feeling the inadequacy of mere language. 
Was this a Penhallow method of court- 
ship? “But why?” 

“They had a quarrel fifteen years ago,” 
said Mrs. Frederick patiently. “Nobody 
knows how it originated or anything else 
about it except that Lucinda was in the 
wrong. We know that because Lucinda 
herself admitted it to us afterward. But, 
in the first flush of her rage, she told Rom- 
ney that she would never speak to him 
again as long as she lived. And he said 
he would never speak to her unless she 
spoke first—because, you see, as she was 
in the wrong she ought to make the 
first advance. And they never have 
spoken. Everybody in the connection, I 
suppose, has taken turns trying to rec- 
oncile them but nobody has succeeded. 
I don’t believe that Romney has ever so 
much as thought of any other woman 
in his whole life, and certainly Lucinda 
hasn’t thought of any other man. And 
Romney said once that if Lucinda would 
say just one word, no matter what it was, 
even if it were something insulting, he 
would speak, too, and beg her pardon for 
his share in the quarrel—because then, 
you see, he would not be breaking his 
word. He hasn’t referred to the matter 
for years, but I presume that he is of 
the same mind still. And they are just 
as much in love with each other as they 
ever were. He’s always hanging about 
where she is—when other people are there, 
too, that is. He avoids her like a plague 
when she is alone. That was why he was 
stuck out in the blue room with us to-day. 
There doesn’t seem to be a particle of re- 
sentment between them. If Lucinda 
would only speak—but that Lucinda will 
not do!? 

“Don’t you think she will yet?” said 
Mrs. George. 

Mrs. Frederick shook her head sagely. 
“Not now. The whole thing has hard- 
ened too long. Her pride will never let 
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her speak. We used to hope she would 
be tricked into it by forgetfulness or ac- 
cident—we used to lay traps for her— 
but all to no effect. It is such a shame, 
too! They were made for each other. Do 
you know, I get cross when I begin to 
thrash the whole silly affair over like this. 
Doesn’t it sound as if we were talking of 
the quarrel of two school-children? Of 
late years we have learned that it does not 
do to speak of Lucinda to Romney. He 
seems to resent it.” 

“He ought to speak,” cried Mrs. 
George, warmly. “Even if she were in 
the wrong ten times over he ought to over- 
look it and speak first !” 

“But he won’t. And she won’t. You 
never saw two such determined mortals. 
They get it from their grandfather on 
the mother’s side—old Absalom Gordon. 
There is no such stubbornness on the 
Penhallow side. His obstinacy was a 
proverb—actually a proverb, my dear. 
Whatever he said he would stick to if 
the skies fell. He was a terrible old 
man to swear, too,” added Mrs. Fred- 
erick, dropping into irrelevant reminis- 
cence. “He spent a long while in a min- 
ing camp in his younger days and he 
never got over it—the habit of swearing, 
I mean. It would have made your blood 
run cold, my dear, to have heard him 
on at times. He couldn’t help it; he tried 
to, but he used to say that profanity came 
as natural to him as breathing. It used 
to mortify his family dreadfully. For- 
tunately none of them took after him in 
that respect. But he’s dead—and one 
shouldn’t speak ill of the dead. I must 
go and get Mattie Penhallow to do my 
hair. I would burst these sleeves clean 
out if I tried to do it myself, and I don’t 
want to dress over again. You won’t be 
likely to talk to Romney about Lucinda 
again, my dear Cecilia?” 

“Fifteen years!’ murmured Mrs. 
George helplessly to the dahlias. “Dear 
heart and soul, think of it! Oh, these 
Penhallows |” 

Meanwhile, Lucinda, serenely uncon- 
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scious that her love-story was being 
mouthed over by Mrs. Frederick in the 
garden, was dressing for the wedding. 
Lucinda still enjoyed dressing for a fes- 
tivity for the mirror still dealt gently 
with her. Moreover, she had a new dress; 
a new dress—and especially one as nice 
as this—was a rarity with Lucinda, who 
belonged to a branch of the Penhallows 
noted for being chronically hard-up. In- 
deed, Lucinda and her widowed mother 
were positively poor, and hence a new 
dress was always an event in Lucinda’s 
existence. An uncle had given her this 
one—a beautiful, perishable thing, such 
as Lucinda would never have dared to 
choose for herself, but in which she rev- 
eled with feminine delight. 

It was of pale green voile—a color 
which brought out admirably the ruddy 
gloss of her hair and the clear brilliance 
of her skin. When she had finished dress- 


ing she looked at herself in the long mir- 


ror with frank delight. Lucinda was not 
vain, but she was quite well aware of the 
fact of her beauty and took an impersonal 
pleasure in it, as if she were looking at 
some finely painted picture by a master 
hand. The form and face reflected in the 
glass satisfied her. The puffs and dra- 
peries of the green voile displayed to per- 
fection the full but not overfull curves of 
her fine figure. Lucinda lifted her arm 
and touched a red rose to her lips as she 
looked at the graceful slope of her shoul- 
der and the splendid line of chin and 
throat with critical approval. She noted, 
too, how well the gown became her eyes, 
bringing out all the deeper color in them. 
Lucinda had magnificent eyes. Once Rom- 
ney had written a sonnet to them in which 
he compared their color to ripe blueber- 
ries. This will not sound poetical to you 
unless you know or remember just what 
the tints of ripe blueberries are—duskly 
purple in some lights, clear slate in oth- 
ers, and yet again in others the misty hue 
of early meadow violets. 

“You really look very well,” remarked 
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the real Lucinda to the mirrored Lucinda. 
“Nobody would think you were an old 
maid. But you are. Alice Penhallow, 
who is to be married to-night, was a child 
of five when you thought of being mar- 
ried fifteen years ago. That makes you 
an old maid, my dear. Well, it is your 
own fault and will continue to be your 
own fault, you stubborn off-shoot of a 
stubborn breed !” 

She flung her train out. straight and 
pulled on her gloves. 

“I do hope I won’t get any spots on this 
dress to-night,” she reflected anxiously. 
“It will have to do me for an evening 
dress for a year at least—and I have a 
creepy conviction that it is fearfully spot- 
table. Bless Uncle Matthew’s good un- 
calculating heart! How I would have de- 
tested it if he had given me something 
sensible and useful and ugly—as Aunt 
Emily would have done.” 

They all went to “young” John Pen- 
hallow’s at early moonrise. Lucinda 
drove over the two miles of hill and dale 
with a youthful second cousin, by name 
Carey Penhallow. The wedding was quite 
a brilliant affair. Lucinda seemed to per- 
vade the social atmosphere and every- 
where she went a little ripple of admira- 
tion trailed after her like a wave. She 
was undeniably a belle, yet she found her- 
self feeling faintly bored and was rather 
glad than otherwise when the guests be- 
gan to fray off. 

“I’m afraid I’m losing my capacity 
for enjoyment,” she thought. “Yes, I 
must be growing old. That is what it 
means when social functions begin to bore 
you.” 

It was that unlucky Mrs. George who 
blundered again. She was standing on 
the veranda when Carey Penhallow 
dashed up. 

“Tell Lucinda that I can’t take her 
back to the Grange. I have to drive Mark 
and Cissy Penhallow to the station to 
catch the one o’clock express. There will be 
plenty of chances for her with the others.” 
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At this moment George Penhallow, 
holding his rearing horse with difficulty, 
shouted for his wife. Mrs. George, all in 
a flurry, dashed back into the still crowd- 
ed hall. Exactly to whom she gave her 
message was never known to any of the 
Penhallows. But a tall girl in pale green 
organdy—a Marchman from Bridgeleigh 
—told her family as a joke the next morn- 
ing how a chubby little woman in a bright 
pink fascinator clutched her by the arm, 
gasped out, “Carey can’t take you; he 
says you’re to look for some one else,” 
and was gone before she could answer or 
turn round. 

Thus it was that Lucinda, when she 
came out to the veranda steps, found her- 
self unaccountably deserted. All the 
Grange Penhallows were gone; Lucinda 
realized this after a few moments of be- 
wildered seeking, and she understood that 
if she were to get to the Grange that 
night she must walk. Plainly there was 
nobody to take her. 

Lucinda was angry. It is not pleasant 
to find yourself forgotten and neglected. 
It is still less pleasant to walk home alone 
along a country road, at one o’clock in 
the morning, wearing a pale green voile. 
Expecting to drive back, Lucinda was not 
prepared for such a walk. She had noth- 
ing on her feet save thin-soled shoes and 
her only wraps were a flimsy fascinator 
and a short coat. 

“What a guy I shall look, stalking 
home alone in this rig,” she thought 
crossly. 

There was no help for it unless she 
confessed her plight to some of the stran- 
ger guests and begged a drive home. Lu- 
cinda’s pride scorned such a request and 
the admission of neglect it involved. No, 
she would walk, since that was all there 
was for it; but she would not go by the 
main road to be stared at by all and sun- 
dry that might pass her. There was a 
short cut by way of a lane across the 
fields ; she knew every inch of it although 
she had not traversed it for years. 
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She gathered up the green voile as 
closely as possible, slipped around the 
house in the kindly shadows, picked her 
way across the side lawn, and found a 
gate which opened into a birch-bordered 
lane where the frosted trees shone with a 
silvery-golden radiance in the moonlight. 
Lucinda flitted down the lane, growing 
angrier at every step as the realization of 
how shamefully she had been treated came 
home to her. She believed that nobody 
had thought about her at all, which was 
worse than positive ill-treatment. 

As she came up to the gate at the lower 
end of the lane a man who was leaning 
over it started, with a quick intake of his 
breath, which, in any other man than 
Romney Penhallow or for any other wom- 
an than Lucinda Penhallow, would have 
been an exclamation of surprise. 

Lucinda recognized him with a great 
deal of annoyance and a little relief. She 
would not have to walk home alone. But 
with Romney Penhallow! Would he think 
she had contrived it so purposely? 

Romney silently opened the gate for 
her, silently latched it after her, and si- 
lently fell into step beside her. Down 
across a velvety sweep of field they went: 
the air was frosty, calm and still; over 
the world lay a haze of moonshiue and 
mist that converted Morecombe’s prosaic 
hills and fields into a shimmering fairy- 
land. 

At first Lucinda felt angrier than ever. 
What a ridiculous situation! How the 
Penhallows would laugh over it! As for 
Romney, he, too, was angry with the trick 
impish chance had played him. He liked 
being the butt of an awkward situation 
as little as most men and certainly to be 
obliged to walk home over moonlit fields 
at one o’clock in the morning with the 
woman he had loved and never spoken to 
for fifteen years was the irony of fate 
with a vengeance. Would she think he 
had schemed for it? And how the deuce 
did she come to be walking home from the 
wedding at all? 
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By the time they had crossed the fields 
and reached the wild cherry lane beyond 
it Lucinda’s anger was mastered by her 
saving sense of humor. She was even 
smiling a little maliciously under her fas- 
cinator. 

The lane was a wonderful spot where 
the moonlight fell through the arching 
boughs and made a mosaic of silver light 
and clear-cut shadow. for the unfriendly 
lovers to walk on. On either side was the 
hovering gloom of the woods and around 
them a great silence unstirred by wind or 
murmur. Midway in the lane Lucinda 
was attacked by a sentimental recollec- 
tion. She thought of the last time she and 
Romney had walked home together 
through this very lane, from a party at 
“young” John’s. It had beer moonlight 
then, too, and they had walked hand in 
hand. Just here by the big gray beech 
he had stopped her and kissed her. Lu- 
cinda wondered if he were thinking of it, 
too, and stole a look at him from under 
the lace border of her fascinator. But he 
was striding moodily along with his hands 
in his pockets and his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, passing the old beech with- 
out a glance at it. Lucinda checked a 
sigh, pettishly gathered up an escaped 
flutter of voile, and marched on. 

Past the lane a range of three silvery 
harvest ficlds sloped down to Peter Pen- 
hallow’s brook—a wide, shallow stream 
bridged over in the olden days by the 
mossy trunk of an ancient, fallen tree. 
When Lucinda and Romney arrived at 
the brook they gazed at the brawling wa- 
ter blankly. Lucinda remembered that 
she must not speak to Romney just in 
time to check an exclamation of dismay. 
There was no tree! There was no bridge 
of any kind over the brook ! 

Here was a predicament! But before 
Lucinda could do more. than despairingly 
ask herself what was to be done now Rom- 
ney answered—not in words, but in deeds. 
He coolly picked Lucinda up in his arms, 
as if she had been a child instead of a full- 
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grown woman of no mean avoirdupois, 
and began to wade with her through the 
water. Lucinda gasped helplessly. She 
could not forbid him and she was so 
choked with rage over his daring that she 
could not have spoken in any case. Then 
came the catastrophe. Romney’s foot 
slipped on a treacherous round stone, 
there was a tremendous splash—and Rom- 
ney and Lucinda Penhallow were sitting 
down in the middle of Peter Penhallow’s 
brook ! 

Lucinda was the first to regain her feet. 

About her clung in heartbreaking limp- 
ness the ruined voile. The remembrance 
of all her wrongs that night rushed over 
her soul and her eyes blazed in the moon- 
light. 

“You damned idiot!” she said in a voice 
that literally shook with rage. 

Romney meekly scrambled up the bank 
after her. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Lucinda,” he said, 
striving with uncertain success to keep a 
suspicious quiver of laughter out of his 
tone. “It was wretchedly clumsy of me— _ 
but that pebble turned right under my 
foot. Please forgive me—for that and 
other things.” 

Lucinda deigned no answer. She stood 
on a flat stone and wrung the water from 
her petticoats and the poor green voile. 
Romney surveyed her apprehensively. 

“Hurry, Lucinda,” he entreated. “You 
will catch your death of cold.” 

“T never take cold,” answered Lucinda 
with chattering teeth. “And it is my 
dress I am thinking of—was thinking of. 
You have more need to hurry. You are 
sopping wet yourself, and you know you 
are subject to colds. There—come.” 

Lucinda picked up the stringy train 
which had been so brave and buoyant five 
minutes before and started up the field at 
a brisk rate. Romney came up to her and 
slipped his arm through hers in the old 
way. For a time they walked along in 
silence. Then Lucinda began to shake 
with inward laughter. She laughed si- 
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lently for the whole length of the field 
and at the line fence between Peter Pen- 
hallow’s land and the Grange acres she 
paused, threw back the fascinator from 
her face, and looked at Romney defiantly. 

“You are thinking of—it,” she cried. 
“And I am thinking of—it. And we will 
go on thinking of—it—at intervals for 
the rest of our lives. But if you ever 
mention—it—to me I will never forgive 
you, Romney Penhallow.” 

“I never will,” Romney promised. 
There was more than a suspicion of 
laughter in his voice this time, but Lu- 
cinda did not choose to resent it. She did 
not speak again until they reached the 
gate of the Grange. Then she faced him 
solemnly. 

“Tt was a case of atavism,” she said. 

At the Grange almost everybody was in 
bed. What with the guests straggling 
home at intervals and hurrying sleepily 
off to their rooms nobody had missed Lu- 
cinda, each set supposing she was with 
some other set. Mrs. Frederick, Mrs. 
Nathaniel and Mrs. George alone were 
up. The perennially chilly Mrs. Na- 
thaniel had kindled a fire of chips in the 
blue room grate to warm her feet before 
retiring, and the three women were dis- 
cussing the wedding in subdued tones 
when the door opened and the stately form 
of Lucinda, stately even in the wreck of 
the green voile, appeared, with the damp 
Romney behind her. 
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“Lucinda Penhallow!? gasped they one 
and all. 

“T was left to walk home,” said Lu- 
cinda coolly. ‘So Romney and I came 
across the fields. There was no bridge 
over the brook and when he was carrying 
me over he slipped and we fell in. That 
is all. No, you know I never take cold— 
don’t worry, Cecilia. Yes, my dress is 
ruined, but that is of no consequence. 
Romney, do go and take off those wet 
clothes of yours immediately. I am go- 
ing straight to bed. No, thank you, Ce- 
cilia, I don’t care for a hot drink. Good 
night.” 

When the door closed on the pair the 
three sisters-in-law stared at each other. 
Mrs. Frederick, feeling herself incapable 
of expressing her sensations originally, 
took refuge in a quotation: 


“Do I sleep, do I dream, do I wonder 
and doubt? 

Is things what they seem or is visions 
about?’ ” 


“There will be another Penhallow wed- 
ding soon,” said Mrs. Nathaniel with a 
long breath. “Lucinda has spoken to 
Romney at last.” 

“Oh, what do you suppose she said to 
him?” cried Mrs. George. 

“My dear Cecilia,” said Mrs. Freder- 
ick, “we shall never know.” 

And they never did know. 


AMONG THE ROCKS 
By John Elliot Bowman 


O stream is there whose waters foam beflecked 

The storm accustomed boatman terrify | 

But has some land-locked pool whose depths reflect 
The cloudless azure of the brooding sky. 


THE BUCKSKIN DOLL 
By Jean Cowgill 


net on the old mountain’s snow-hid 

head. Down here where the aspens 
quiver is yet the dusk of dawn. Now the 
coppery sunlight’s shafts shoot straight 
across the open. Deeper shades lie close 
down farther in the canyon. Amble on, 
Pendennis; can’t you see a girl’s impa- 
tience? 

Sweet mistress, how is a bronco to know, 
when she has never the same two nibbles 
of alfalfa hay one after the other? 

Don’t talk of alfalfa hay, Pendennis; 
why did they keep me so late at the school, 
until all its purple shaded, rippling glory 
was gone? Look yonder; old Sol plucks 
hard at Mother Mountain’s laces! 
Ragged rents show her old bald head 
through. Pouf! the bonnct’s in frag- 
ments and tumbling westward through the 
blue. Rack along, Pendennis, or we 
shan’t make the spring by six. 

Sweet mistress, trust a pony when he’s 
climbed the trail every day since the 
meadow’s stubble was made. 

Saucy horse, wise little horse. Stop a 
minute ’til I set my skirt straight. What 
can a girl do else when she sings all day 
blithe songs for a man (a man, Penden- 
nis, only a man), and his ears catch only 
the melody and trills; never once the har- 
mony’s deep sounding? Rack along, Pen- 
dennis, and tell me as we jog. 

Sweet mistress, when the filly is in the 
pasture and spring comes breathing warm 
upon the land, striding over the plains, 
setting down the cactus blooms and shoot- 
ing stars, a bronco nickers, nickers, and 
mever once lets up. 

Flick, fleck! Is the lesson read for me? 
Flick; fleck! Don’t jump. The whip has 
but a tickle cracker. It would not harm 
that butterfly idly drifting where the 


[ oton a misty cloud night-bon- 


yucca bloom lifts up its sleepy waxen 
head. From the way he circles around in 
such slow dignity, a nugget to a copper 
cent there’s a gay young lady butterfly 
in the bloom’s enticing depths. It’s the 
manner of them all, from a man to a 
mouse. Isn’t it a shame that it’s only we 
poor women that have to deck ourselves 
so wondrously, all in fluffy gown with 
swirling skirts or riding habits that fit as 
if we’d worn them always? Pendennis, 
put that ear forward. Tell me, why does 
a girl wear her very best riding habit 
when she knows there is no one to see? 
There, the butterflies sail away toward the 
red-willow thicket. Her heart beats a 
million a minute as she flutters on besides 
his yellow and black dignity. Doesn’t a 
pony understand her speech? ‘Tell me, 
Pendennis, is she a happy butterfly? 
Sweet mistress, she’s a flicker in the 
morning sunlight. When the frost folds 
up her two yellow wings so they stay 
stuck fast a bronco nibbles bunch grass. 
And a girl is a foolish creature if she 
stretches out her hand toward to-morrow 
before to-day kisses her good night. It’s 
nothing but kisses the days have ever 
given me until now, when every day we 
clip our way over the west divide and 
down the cattle trail to the spring. Seven 
miles by six means setting off at five and 
a fib cach day beside. It’s dreadful, Pen- 
dennis, that fib, when a girl has never, 
since she was seven and didn’t really know 
what a fib was, told one. Then what’s it 
all for? A Man, who looks at us with un- 
reading eyes from beneath his som- 
brero’s broad brim. It was not so last 
year when he taught me to sit your broad 
little back. Then he lingered after the 
others were gone and looked at us. Some- 


thing has happened. He’s changed, Pen- 
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dennis. He won’t see us with the eyes that 
we want him to see with. We'd never tell 
him that; oh, no! We're too rich and 
proud. We’ve been to school. We're al- 
most nineteen. Stop it! I almost lost my 
balance. Haven’t you any _ sense? 
Couldn’t you see that if you shied when 
I was crying I’d fall right down into 
that cactus-bed? There is no other cactus- 
bed between here and the ranche house. 
I'd have to explain, wouldn’t 1? What 
should I say? Pendennis, I love you, but 
the truth must be told. You're not well- 
bred. Your mother was a lady, but your 
father—Oh, he was a scraggly, shock- 
maned cayuse, who’d never even seen the 
inside of a corral, but galloped the 
plains over with never a thought of even 
a barbed-wire fence. That’s how he came 
to his end—in a barbed-wire fence. The 
busters were after him out in the big 
south pasture. They meant to shut him 
up and try to civilize him. He ran like 
the wind. They were on all sides of him. 
At the fence he made no stop, but ran 
straight in. It was cruel, Pendennis— 
the wires twisted about his legs—he’d 
never even known a lasso—he kicked and 
struggled. With every kick the cruel 
barbs cut deep into his pony flesh. They 
crowded around, but not a man dare touch 
the wires. So mighty were his struggles 
that the post fifty yards away was shaken 
in its socket, and the wires threshing this 
way and that meant wounds to the man 
that dared come near. At last, with one 
great kick he sent a barb keen as a needle 
clean across the front of his neck just 
above his sturdy-muscled chest, which had 
been cut again and again. He moved only 
once or twice after that. When they told 
me the story, I did not care. It was a 
good end—much better than being shut 
up in a corral or ridden to death by the 
men on the ranges. 

He was your father, Pendennis; but 
your mother, I think, was always ashamed 
of the marriage she’d made. I remem- 
ber it well that first morning I saw 
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you. I was only twelve—it was just after 
we had come to the ranch—father came in 
before I was up and told me you were out 
in the corral. Such a wabbly-kneed colt 
as you were—all legs and ears. I wanted 
to kiss you right there, but Betty, your 
mother, squealed and laid back her ears 
and made a fine kick at me that came near 
being my death. I have forgiven you for 
your mother, Pendennis; you’re my best 
horse love, though sometimes I wish you 
were a trifle more handsome. No other 
horse could call himself pinto and stand 
steady in my affections. Rack along now! 
Here’s where the trail grows steep! Jog- 
gety-jog! Oh, but your withers rise and 
fall in sharp accents! On any other 
horse ’twould be agony. That gait of 
yours is your only patrimony. Lady 
Betty was a trotter. Cross that with your 
shock-maned father’s gallop and you have 
the rack that pleases me most. Penden- 
nis, let’s cut across the buffalo grass 


_ slope, where your hoof-beats make no 


sound, and strike the trail again close to 
the top of the divide. We can talk, Pen- 
dennis, when there is no sound to disturb 
—talk about the things that are nearest 
our hearts. We’re not ashamed when 
we’re all alone where no one can hear and 
no one can see. Listen now, good little 
horse; tell your mistress, what did he 
whisper in your ear day before yesterday 
when he stood with his right arm thrown 
round your neck and laid his head against 
your shaggy head? I didn’t see his lips 
move, but I know from the story that was 
in his eyes he told you something that 
was meant for me. Oh, that pride of his! 
How can we break it down, Pendennis? 
We'd rather our father never struck pay 
dirt. What’s the use of an old hole in the 
side of a mountain when the gold that’s 
in it shuts out the man we can’t forget? 
How many years ago was it that we went 
to live up there in the camp? So long 
ago I’ve almost forgotten it quite—all 
but the buckskin dolly he made me. The 
girls at school used often to laugh at my 
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dirty buckskin baby. 
that it never left my room. They would 
have marveled more if they’d known the 
reason I kept it and how every night it 
lay under my pillow, nestled down warm 
and close. 

That summer, Pendennis, I was so lit- 
tle I did not know what a horse was nor 
even a burro. It was up at the camp. We 
lived there because father wanted to dig 
and mother went where he chose. There 
wasn’t a dolly in all a big-eyed little 
girl’s world, up there among the pines, 
where the red-shirted miners shoveled bits 
of their souls out on the dump with the 
dirt. He got together the buckskin and 
thongs (I am not sure but he ‘killed the 
deer and tanned the hide) and made me 
my baby. “Isabelle Eliza,” I called her. 
He said it was just right and suited her 
finely. All that simmer she was my treas- 
ure. Out under the pines we sat quiet and 
listened to their song—“Angels singing,” 
I said it was, and Isabelle Eliza quite 
agreed. She drank her tea from acorn 
cups. Such a time as we had in pulling 
them off before the nuts were ripe. It 
was fun to watch them get brown. We 
wanted the frost, we longed for it, just 
so those cups could come off casily. We 
didn’t care how many crops of corn and 
potatoes there were to be killed in the land 
that was over beyond the mountains; all 
we cared for was plenty of acorn cups so 
Isabelle Eliza could have all the dishes 
she needed. 

Sometimes we went traveling into the 
heart of Thimble-berry Land. But those 
broad Icaves were not thimble berries; 
they were too high over our heads when 
we were five, to be anything but “palms.” 
It was absurd to think that. the moss-car- 
peted earth under our feet belonged to 
Dead Man’s Gulch. It was “tropics.” 
We liked to say it over and over, Isabelle 
Eliza and me. We learned it from a big 
beautiful book with pictures that were as 
many-colored as the sumachs and birch in 
autumn. He bought it for us, Pendennis, 


They marveled 
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that book, once when he’d been across the 
plains to the railroad. And how our 
heart beat when he showed us the place 
where a redskin’s bullet had plowed its 
little path through the gay colored bind- 
ing. He laughed when he showed us— 
Isabelle Eliza and me—the dreadful fur- 
row that bullet had made. We didn’t 
quite know, but we fancied we knew what 
would have happened if the bullet had not 
hit just there. Pendennis, what’s the mat- 
ter with me? I’m getting quite choky in 
the throat when I think of how he took 
my little fat face in his two brown hands 
and put his own so his gray eyes were 
quite level with mine. ‘“You’d have missed 
me, little girl, if the redskins had scalped 
me,” he said, and laughed while he said it. 
Yet even while he laughed, he drew me 
quite close, so my brown curly head lay 
against his shoulder. He drew a long 
breath and kissed me softly once or twice 
on the crown of my head. 

I wish I were a little girl again, Pen- 
dennis! Then there’d be no harm in his 
kissing me as he did that day when I was 
only. five. Mother laughed because he 
loved me so, and father did, too. Jim 
Evans cracked a joke or two, “Why don’t. 
you go back to the States and get you a 
wife?” he said; “a kid of your own is the 
thing.” Heé answered them nothing but 
to hold me tighter. When I looked at his 
face I saw it was saddened. 

That night I sat on the cabin floor and 
played with my buckskin baby. The fire- 
light flickered and flamed up the stick 
chimney. We were always wondering— 
Isabelle Eliza and I—when the fire would 
burn through the white clay daubing that 
made the hard inside. On the outside, we 
always thought the chimney looked like a 
tall little cabin just made for Isabelle 
Fliza and me. Mother never lighted the 
candles—the fire was always too bright. 
They did not know that we listened as we 
sat there and played in the fire-glow. He 
told mother a story. We understood, 
though they never dreamed it. 
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Pendennis, how could she ever do it, 
break his heart and send him out alone to 
the mining camp so that he might forget? 
That was the story he told. We sat quite 
still, Isabelle Eliza and me. His voice 
quivered. Sometimes it was little more 
than a whisper. He tried to keep his lips 
from quivering, too. That made them set 
together in a straight line when he had 
finished the story and sat staring into the 
fire that had died down until it was only 
a bed of yellow-red coals with the black 
growing over them. The cabin was m 
shadow then. “Poor boy,” said mother, 
and reached out with her thin white hand 
and_ stroked his sun-bronzed hair. At 
that, we turned around—Isabelle Eliza 
and me—and crept up close to his booted 
feet. For once, he did not notice. His 
head drooped on his chest, so we could see 
the clear white of his forehead above the 
brown line that showed how far his som- 
brero came down. It was then, although 
I was only five, that I saw the white thin- 
ness of mother’s hand and the sadness of 
her face. In a moment he jumped to his 
feet and leaned over to throw another 
pitch pine knot on the dying fire. It 
burned like tow. Soon there were no dark 
corners. When he turned around the 
shadows that were on his face had gone 
with the shadows that had been in the 
corners. “Jump,” he said and held out 
his two hands. How strong they were as 
I clasped them with my baby fingers— 
Isabelle Eliza was flung into mother’s lap. 
I gave a mighty bound and landed with 
my solid little knees set square on his 
shoulder. He tossed me high above his 
head. I never once feared. His arms were 
strong and his eye sure. 

We're almost. at the edge of the buffalo 
grass slope, Pendennis. Beyond are the 
rocks that hurt your stubby little hoofs. 
Is mistress unkind that she urges you 
along till your sides heave and your heart 
goes chugety-chug? It’s the memories. 
All these years they have kept me at 
school, they haven’t amused me enough to 
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make me forget. Isabelle Eliza is as dear 
to me now as she was when I was five. 
Deep down in my heart I’ve always hated 
that girl who sent him away and was so 
cruel. Yet, Pendennis, I love her as well 
as hate, for if she’d loved him and kept 
him for her very own, he’d never have 
been in Dead Man’s Gulch nor made me 
the buckskin baby. 

It was only a little time—a month, 
maybe two; the snow comes early up there 
in the camp—when the whole of the 
mountain lay wrapped in velvety white 
and down in the gulch the drifts were ten 
feet deep. So cold was the air that father’ 
came in from the mine one morning with 
his ears frozen white. He moaned about 
it, as a man will, and made much ado over 
the cough that came with the cold. 
Mother looked at him with tired eyes 
when she’d been up the whole of two 
nights. Before we knew the whole camp 
was down. Only three out of the sixteen 
miners that were digging into the ground 
with their hopes and getting out nothing 
but disappointments, were able to care for 
the sick. One thing was the matter with 
all. Whatever their strength—strong 
men they were, too, and hardy—nine 
thousand feet above the sea, the mountain 
pneumonia killed them. 

Father pulled through. In a weck he 
was well, but one morning mother looked 
at me with her brown eyes, bright from 
the fever. She lay on the bed in the third 
of the cabin that was made into another 
room by a calico curtain stretched across. 
When she lifted her thin hand, so weak 
was she that it fell and was lifted no more. 
All that day I wandered from the window 
to the bed and back again to the window, 
with Isabelle Eliza held close in my arms. 
At the window I pressed my nose flat 
against the pane and watched the snow- 
flakes as they scttled and whirled and 
danced like things alive, so many millions 
of them that I could not see the trail nor 
tell where Thimble-berry Land had been. 
If you had asked me, Pendennis, we could 
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not have told—Isabelle Eliza and I—why 
a great fear was upon us or why our eyes 
filled with salty water or why our throats 
choked so dreadfully. 

When the dusk fell we were afraid to 
go into the room through the calico cur- 
tain where our mother lay with her eyes 
so big and bright and her face white as 
those snowflakes we watched settling and 
whirling and dancing. 

When she asked for us, we went obedi- 
ently cnough and stood beside the bunk. 
We even put our arms around her slender 
neck and laid our check against hers and 
tried to kiss her on the mouth, but we 
were only five, and her eyes were so bright 
and her hands so strangely cold when they 
touched us, that we could not, even 
though she who lay there was our mother, 
forget that strange fear. As soon as we 
could we went back into the other part of 
the cabin and sat down on the big sand- 
stone hearth before the dancing fire. 

We were quict then—more quiet than 
we had been that night when he told 
mother his story of the girl in the far-off 
east-land who sent him away. 

One after another the men who were 
yet well, or those who had not been sick, 
opened the door of the cabin softly and 
came in. They all asked the same question 
and they all got the same answer. Then 
they stood around before the fire or sat 
down on the big awkward chairs that 
father had made. Once even offered to sit 
up that night. Father shook his head. 

“T’ll stay with her,” he said, and his 
voice had something in it I had never 
heard before. 

Jim Evans had a watch—the only man 
in the camp who had. He looked up at 
the clock ticking away so loudly, measur- 
ing off the minutes as though they were 
nothing, and compared the two; that is 
why I remember the time. 

“Nine o’clock,” he said. I wondered 
now he said it so plainly. His beard was 
a full twelve inches long and from the 
way his mustache came down to meet it, 
there seemed no way for his words to get 
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through. Then Dick opened the door, 
more softly even than had the others. 
Father came out from where he had been 
beside the bunk. 

“It's no use.” said Dick. ~The wires 
are all down: they can't get a message 
through until the snow drifts are melted, 
and that won't be “til spring.~ 

Father said not a word: he held Dick’s 
hand as if he would never let it go and 
laid his head on Dick's shoulder. *It’s my 
fault,” he said, “I should have sent her 
away where there are doctors \-hen one is 
sick and not kept her in this God-for- 
saken camp the long winter through.” 

No one paid any attention to Isabelle 
Eliza and me. Dick went in with father 
and the booted and bearded miners waited 
in front of the fire while the clock ticked 
the minutes into hours. 

Then Dick came out from under the 
calico curtain and straight across the 
floor to me. 

“Come and see mother, Comfort,” he 
said. That was the name that mother had 
given me and it came from his lips easily. 
He picked me up in his two strong arms 
and carried me in—Isabelle Eliza and 
me. On the edge of the bunk he sct me 
down with my face toward hers propped 
up high on the pillows, built up with 
coats under them. All the fever-red was 
gone out of her face. There was no more 
brightness in her eyes but the fear that 
was over me grew worse as I saw the glaze 
and the dimness that were there instead. 
She lifted her two thin hands and opened 
her lips that were blue-white but no sound 
came. Dick came and knelt down beside 
the bunk while father stood over in the 
corner with his head turned away and did 
not look. 

“Put your arms around mother’s neck, 
Confort,” said Dick, and took her two 
stiffening hands, one in each of his, and 
laid them around me. I did what he asked, 
although the stiffness in her fingers 
frightened me when I felt it. When her 
hands were clasped she could not loosen 
them. My head was laid so that it fitted 
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in the hollow under her chin and my curls 
were all about her face. Only a moment I 
lay there; then I felt her arms slowly 
dropping. Dick lifted me up and held me 
in his arms once more. She turned her 
glazed eyes so that she could dimly see 
him. 

“Tl take care of her, Mrs. Blair,’ he 
said. Father got my ‘little white night- 
gown out from under the pillow on my 
own little bunk. He made it up into a 
neat little bundle. Dick carried me out 
through the calico curtain partition and 


set me down in front of the fire again.. 


The miners reached out one after another 
with their big toil-hardened' hands and 
patted my head, though they said noth- 
ing. Soon Dick came out again from un- 
der the calico curtain with his buffalo 
overcoat over his arm. He laughed a little 
as he wrapped me up in it—Isabelle Eliza 
still held fast in my arms. He gave me 
the little night-gown bundle to hold, then 
opened the cabin door and carried me out 
into the darkness and the whirling snow. 
It was all I could do to breathe, so close 
was I wrapped in the buffalo coat. I 
could hear his breath come and go in 
great gasps as he trudged through the 
snow up the side of the mountain. There 
was no fear in my heart now; the thing 
that I dreaded was left behind. When he 
opened his own cabin door and set me 
down, I had no memory of the fear. I 
laughed and thought it fun that he should 
have brought me there. 

After he had unwrapped me from the 
big buffalo coat he stirred up the ashes in 
the cabin fireplace and blew the embers so 
that the pitch pine kindlings he had laid 
on were soon in a blaze. 

“Am I going to stay here to-night?” 
said I. 

“You’re going to stay here two or 
three days, Comfort,” said he. 

‘And not go back to our own cabin to 
see mother when she’s sick ?” 

“You're going to be my little Com- 
fort.” With that, he set me down on the 
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bunk and began untying my shoes. His 
hands were as deft as ever my mother’s 
had been. So neatly he braided my hair 
that I did not miss the care I had always 
known. After he had tucked: me in with 
the red and gray blankets warm around 
me, he knelt down by the side of the bunk 
and questioned as foolish parents will. 

“Whose girl are you, Comfort?” 

“Yours,” I murmured, so sleepy that 
my eyes did not care to look at him, “and 
father’s,” I added, half in apology, “and 
mother’s.” At that he kissed me and stood 
upon his feet quickly. 

Once in the night I wakened and flung 
out my arm. In an instant he was beside 
me. 
“Don’t be afraid, Comfort.” 

“I’m not,” I said and went to sleep 
again. 

Next day there was no more falling of 
the big white snowflakes. The sky was 
blue and the sun shone. Most of the 
morning I stood at the window with Isa- 
belle Eliza held fast in my arms. Some- 
thing in Dick’s face told me that if I 
asked questions he would not answer; so 
all the hours of daylight through I won- 
dered and made no sign. That night it 
was the same, only my pillow was wet 
with tears—though I did not tell him, 
only Isabelle Eliza. There was another 
clear day; again I stood at the window. 
Dick called to me to come, but I would not 
go; I only stood there big-eyed and won- 
dering. 

“The men are coming,” I called to 
Dick. He came and stood at the window, 
too. They toiled up the mountain side. 
Between them they carried a strange bur- 
den—TI had never seen a box like it be- 
fore—and carried it very tenderly. 

“They’ve dug out the trail,” said I. 
On either side of the strange little proces- 
sion that moved so slowly upward, the 
snow lay banked hip high. When they 
came nearer I saw that those of the miners 
who carried the strange pine box wore no 
hats, but walked with their eyes set to- 
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ward some spot farther up the mountain 
side. Just in front of Dick’s cabin they 
paused a moment to rest. 

‘“What is in the box they carry?” said I. 

“Nothing,” said Dick. I felt his two 
lithe brown hands close over my baby 
fingers. Isabelle Eliza dropped to the 
floor. I paid no attention; the fear had 
come over me again. It seemed at that 
moment that the cold of the white snow 
was there, even in Dick’s cabin. The bur- 
den was heavy that the men carried. 
From the straggling little line of a dozen 
cabins at the bottom of the gulch to the 
place where the men had paused was a 
steep and hard climb. Jim Evans took out 
his bright red handkerchief and wiped his 
forehead. A moment it fluttered against 
the white of the snow, then he put it in 
his pocket again. Dick lifted me up so 
that I might see better. Our two heads, 
his tawny haired and mine as brown as 
chestnuts, were close together, though we 
spoke no word as the men lifted the 
strange long box which they had set down 
while they rested and went slowly out of 
sight on their way up the mountain side. 

“How blue the sky is!” I said to Dick, 
“and how brightly the sun shines.” 

He made no answer that might have 
chimed in with our ten minutes’ watching 
of the strange little procession. A half- 
hour after we sat on the cabin floor in 
front of the fire-place and he told me 
stories of the fairies who’d been prisoners 
in the wood until the flames set them free 
and they went sailing upward in the 
blackest depths of the smoke. 

“They’re free,” he said. I laid Isabelle 
Eliza prone across my lap and looked at 
him with all the questionings I could. 

‘When some one is shut up, away from 
the sky and the birds and the trees or any 
of the things they love, it’s a prison,” 
said Dick. 

“And when the fire burns into their 
prison so they can get out, they’re free?” 
said I. 

Dick looked at me long. “That’s it— 
that’s what freedom 1s,” he said at last. 
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But he told me no more tales of the fire- 
fairies. 

It was days and days before I knew the 
truth. Dick kept me there in the cabin. 
After the third day there was no desire in 
my heart to ask the meaning of his silence, 
when I wanted to go home and told him so. 

Then there was the morning when 
father came up to the cabin. I stood be- 
side Dick and held Isabelle Eliza hard in 
my arms but was afraid to go to my own 
father. Even when he lay sick from the 
mountain pneumonia, his face had not 
been so pale as it was when he stood just 
inside the door and looked at me there be- 
side Dick with the sunlight flecking. me 
over with bits of gold as it shone down be- 
tween the needles on the pine that was 
just in front of the cabin. 

“You’re going home now, Comfort,” 
said Dick and once more made up my lit- 
tle night-gown bundle. There was no 
snow whirling nor any biting gale blown 
hard in our faces as we followed the trail _ 
down the mountain side to father’s cabin. 
Dick held me back a moment as we stood 
on the pine log door-step. 

“See those little balls-of-feather clouds 
tumbling away above the canyon walls, 
Comfort?” he said. I looked but the 
clouds had no interest for me. It was only 
to do what Dick bade that I looked. 

Father pulled down the hasp and 
opened the cabin door. My child feet 
were heavy with dread, but bravely I 
planted them over the threshold and in- 
side the cabin so they could close the door. 
There I stood, struck with the emptiness 
that was around me. Neither Dick nor 
father spoke. They left me to fathom 
that cruel emptiness of the cabin as I 
might. When the silence and the waiting 
were more than my little soul could en- 
dure, I clasped Isabelle Eliza tighter in 
my arms. On tiptoe, I walked across the 
floor and lifted the calico curtain. Only a 
scarlet blanket lay over the bunk—the big 
bunk, not the one where I slept. Silently 
father and Dick passed under the calico 
curtain, too. There the three of us stood 
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and stared at the empty bunk. Father 
broke down then; he stroked my hair and 
kissed my face and my baby hands, re- 
gardless of Isabelle Eliza, and fairly 
clutched me in his arms and called me his 
little girl, all he had left—his Comfort. 

Flick, fleck! I meant it for a cut. The 
coppery sunlight shafts strike half-way 
down the mountain. We’ll miss Elijah 
and his morning watering. My handker- 
chief is a wet little ball. It was years ago 
when I was five and who shall say that 
a soul is not free when the fires have 
burned away the earth? Flick, fleck! I 
meant that the whip should hurt. If I 
had my silver spur, I’d dig it hard in 
your sides. You’re tired, Pendennis, but 
when the saddle is off there is rest for you. 
For me there is nothing but to search out 
the meaning of the thoughts that have 
clung round me all these years. Why 
should we care when a man’s grown in- 
different? Why should we be so foolish as 
to ride these seven miles every morning by 
six just to hide in the clematis thicket and 
watch him water a long-eared white mule? 
Pendennis, Elijah is a fine mule. The 
tricks he knows would shame all the tricks 
ever learned by all the shock-maned 
cayuses that ever ranged on a ranch. 

Sweet mistress, Elijah has a most un- 
common nicker. His teeth are sharp. His 
hide is tough. His heels are strong. 

I’d quite forgotten the rocks on the 
summit are rough for your pony feet. 
I'd walk, Pendennis, but for my dread of 
the rattlesnakes. Of a man or a bear or a 
mouse I stand in no dread, but a rattle- 
snake sends a million little needles boring 
deep into my flesh until they prick small 
holes into my soul. Joggety-jog! The 
up-and-down is quite rhythmic. Steady 
now, where the trail winds down the cliff. 
A stumble means a hundred feet sheer 
down. The thimble-berries’ broad leaves 
afford fine shelter for a chipmunk. 
There’s his wife scurrying up the rugged 
old rock pine to her nest where the babies 
are. Joggety-jog! It’s easier now on the 
down grade. How the aspens dance, each 
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leaf a-quiver on its thready stem. See 
where the birch gleams white against the 
green. Below the birch are the oaks and 
the tangle of pea vines under foot. Care- 
ful now—there’s no trail here. They 
make a fine tangle—those pea vines. 
Don’t nibble; the sunlight’s shafts almost 
strike the bottom of the gulch fair. 
Here’s where we part, Pendennis. Good 
little horse! Don’t nicker; Elijah would 
answer. Your forelock’s in your eyes. 
There’s no time to braid it up. Elijah is 
a mule, Pendennis, but he’s my second 
horse love. He can balance on a teeter 
and turn on two feet square. He’s a 
happy mule now, though once he was in 
misery—that was before Dick laid down 
his whole round up’s earnings just to buy 
him away from his circus master who beat 
him. He thrashed the man first to make 
up for the welts that were thick on Elijah, 
then he gave up his last cent and rode out 
of Miles City in triumph, with Elijah 
trailed behind. Where our father’s cattle 
are thousands, Dick has but dozens. If 
we only knew the truth of it all, whether 
it’s pride or that he just doesn’t care. 
Every morning it’s the same old thing. 
We call ourselves foolish but steal around 
back of the spring and there, safe hid by 
the clematis thicket, we watch while he 
waters Elijah. The men bring down the 
others, but always he ’tends to Elijah 
hiraself. Don’t nicker, Pendennis; as you 
love me don’t nicker. Stand close where I 
fling the reins down. That’s one trick the 
cowboys have taught you that’s good. 
You’d stand there, I think, ’til you 
starved before you’d prove unfaithful. 
There’s a hole torn in my skirt—my 
best riding habit it is, too. Why did I 
wear it when there’s no one to see? Now 
my shoe is untied. In a minute I can tie 
it when I am safe behind the clematis. 
Hear the grasshoppers in their early red 
and morning leaps. Whizz-whizz-whizz! 
There’s another sound that’s like it—’tis 
the rattle of a leaden-spotted snake. Here 
I am, safe screened by the clematis frosted 
over with feathery-white blooms. That 
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grasshopper’s whizz makes me quite nerv- 
ous. Here’s the place where I tie my shoe. 
I should have worn my boots. There’s 
another hole snagged in my skirt. What’s 
the matter with the string, or is it my 
fingers that are tired from holding the 
reins? The grasshoppers are quite close 
to my hand. When there’s no Pendennis 
to hear, why should I speak out my 
thoughts? My shoe is quite dusty. The 
metal tip at the end of the string is pulled 
off; that makes it hard to lace. The 
grasshopper sounds not six inches away. 
Between the dust on my shoe and the gray 
of the ground there’s little difference. 
What’s the matter with those grasshop- 
pers? There, the string is through the 
eyelet at last. That’s rather neatly tied. 
Whizz-whizz-whizz! In the shadow just 
under that broken-off bit of a stump the 
grasshopper is. That twig’s moving. I’ve 
tied the string too tight. It’s all I can do 
to tuck it in so it won’t come loosened 
again. It’s not a twig! No twig ever lay 
coiled about so? Those two glittering 
eyes belong to the head of a snake! The 
whizz is no grasshopper’s leap, but the 
rattle of a snake! The thing’s not a foot 
away. To move my hands or my head 
means to be stung. One, two—twenty 
spots lie down the leaden length. Small 
things seem big when one is in danger. 
Its head is like a gray triangle. How the 
flabby jowls widen out as the hideous 
thing grows more angry! There’s death 
written plain in those glittering eyes that 
never let up in their staring. The jowls 
grow wider and puffed out; the hideous 
head more flat. When will the tail tip 

w wearied with that swift vibration? 
The blood had dropped down to my head 
*til my forehead feels like a stone. My 
throat seems as if it would burst. There is 
no room in my lungs for breath, yet still 
the hideous thing stares at me with those 
glittering eyes! Now the head settles 
lower and its neck is puffed out. Is that 
an answering rattle? Dear Heaven! I 
never knew life was so dear. There is an- 
other, just as gray, but more small and 
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not coiled. If Pendennis would only make 
some sound or I dare scream! The gray 
ground is growing black before my eyes! 
I don’t know whether the rattlesnake’s 
eyes are red or a-glitter. My knees are 
unsteady ; there’s no standing firm on my 
feet a moment more. My hand or my face 
—which shall it strike? My hand! the 
hurt is no worse than a wasp’s sting. I 
might scream now if only the strength 
was left in me. A bronco is trusty. Pen- 
dennis will never nicker. The snake has 
crawled over my throat. Why can’t I 
move? It’s gone; the pain from the bite 
is little indeed. Is that Pendennis nicker- 
ing and Dick’s voice cursing? He’s 
trampled them both under foot. I never 
knew such curses were in him. My head’s 
on a sharp bit of rock. He’s kicked them 
away and is kissing my hand and calling 
me “dear” and “Comfort.” There’s no 
use—I can’t speak. He never will know 
why I’ve come. 


WHEN THE SUN WENT DOWN 


Pendennis, what’s the matter with your 
saddle? It’s in the place it should not be, 
exactly under instead of over you. Nice 
mess this bridle is in with the reins broken 
and trailed in the mud. By George, is 
that a sore on your neck? See here, a 
long-eared trick mule had something to do 
with that! Where is he? The battle must 
have been terrific. That bite will take 
weeks to heal. We can’t have this sort of 
thing, you know. There is only one 
course for you two to follow and that is 
the straight path of harmony. Wait now, 
these cinches are the very devil to loosen. 
For an hour she has been worrying about 
you. Bless her! she worries about every- 
thing but her own little self. I’ve been a 
fool, Pendennis—the biggest kind of a 
fool. Here I was thinking that she didn’t 
care a coyote’s howl for me and there was 
she grieving her sweet soul out because I 
wouldn’t see how it was. 

She told it all because of the medicine 
that I gave her for the snake bite. I tried 
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all the remedies that I knew. First I 
kissed it clean—that is a range man’s 
trick. Then I poulticed it with white clay. 
That is the red man’s way of looking at 
a snake bite. Next, I gave her a dose from 
the bottle that I keep for just such occa- 
sions—freezings and faintings and the 
like. I wasn’t chary of the stuff. I made 
her drink it like water. If it had not been 
‘for that maybe she would never have told 
me of the way she has ridden the trail 
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every morning for a month just to see me 
water Elijah at the spring. Never mind 
—all I care for is that she told me. Pm 
going over to the ranch now and tell 
them that she is all right. We’re going 
to be married next fall! There’s only one 
thing to say: If you and Elijah can’t 
live in peace and harmony, one of you will 
have to go. I’m thinking it won’t be you 
either and I’d hate mightily to part with 
Elijah. 


SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN 
By Bliss Carman 


ON of all the cities, 

With their culture and their code, 
What brings you to my doorway 

By the lone and starry road? 

You may come with seven pack-mules, 
You may walk or steam or ride, 

But you'll never, rever know me 

Till you come without a guide. 


You may come with rod and level, 
With compass and with chain, 

To parcel me for profit 

And barter me for gain; 

You may tell my age in eons 

By the scars on drift and slide; 
But you'll never, never know me 
Till you learn how I abide. 


You may range my slopes for silver; 
You may wash my sands for gold; 
You may tally every jewel, 

Till my gems have all been told; 
You may cross my wildest canyon, 
You may top my last divide, 

But you'll never, never know me 

Till you watch me wonder-eyed. 


You must sleep for nights together, 
With your head upon my breast, 

The companion of my silence, 

The receiver of my rest. 

You may come with all your wisdom, 
To subdue me in your pride, 

But you'll never, never know me 

Till you love me like a bride. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE RETURN OF MARIAN DEVEREUX 


Bates had been into Annandale to 
mail some letters,and I was staring 
out upon the park from the library win- 
dows when he entered. Stoddard, having 
kept watch the night before, was at home 
asleep, and Larry was off somewhere in 
the house treasure-hunting. I was feeling 
decidedly discouraged over our failure to 
make any progress with our investiga- 
tions, and Bates’ news did not interest me. 
“Well, what of it?” I demanded, with- 
out turning round. 

“Nothing, sir; but Miss Devereux has 
come back!” 

“The devil!” 

I turned and took a step toward the 
door. 

“TI said Miss Devereux,” he repeated in 
dignified rebuke. “She came up this 
morning, and the Sister left at once for 
Chicago. Sister Theresa depends par- 
ticularly upon Miss Devereux,—so I’ve 
heard, sir. Miss Devereux quite takes 
charge when the Sister goes away.” 

“You seem full of information,” I re- 
marked, taking another step toward my 
hat and coat. 

“And I’ve learned something else, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“They all came together, sir.” 

“Who came; will you tell me that?” 


‘GN bate Theresa has left, sir.” 


“Why, the people who’ve been travel- 
ing with Mr. Pickering came back with 
him, and Miss Devereux came with them 
from Cincinnati. That’s what I learned 
in the village. And Mr. Pickering is go- 
ing to stay—” 

“Pickering stay!” 

“At a cottage across the lake for a 
while. The reason is that he’s worn out 
with his work, and wishes quiet. The 
other people went back to New York in 
the car.” 

“He’s opencd his summer cottage for 
January, has he?” 

“Tt does seem the least bit odd, sir,” re- 
plied Bates, moving away. 

I had been blue enough without this 
news. Marian Devereux had come back 
to Annandale with Arthur Pickering; my 
faith in her snapped like a reed at this 
astounding news. Being now entitled to 
my grandfather’s property she was losing 
no time in returning. She and Pickering 
had discussed together at the Armstrongs’ 
my flight from Annandale, and her re- 
turn could have no other meaning than 
that there was a strong tie between them, 
and that he was now to stay on the ground 
until I should be dispossessed and her 
rights established. She had dared me to 
follow her, and my forfeiture had been 
sealed by that stolen interview at the Arm- 
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strongs’. It was a black record, and the 
thought of it angered me against myself 
and the world. 

“Tell Mr. Donovan that I’ve gone to 
St. Agatha’s,” I said, and I was soon 
striding toward the school. 

A Sister admitted me. Somewhere in 
the building a music lesson was in prog- 
ress, and I consigned the inventor of 
pianos to hideous torment as scales were 
pursued endlessly up and down the keys. 
Two girls passing through the hall made 
a pretext of looking for a book and came 
in and exclaimed over their inability to 
find it with much suppressed giggling 
that added further to my rage. 

The piano pounding continued and I 
waited for what seemed an interminable 
time. It was growing dark and a maid 
brought lamps. I took a book from the 
table. It was “The Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini” and Marian Devereur was writ- 
ten on the fly leaf, by unmistakably the 
sume hand that had penned the apology 
for Olivia’s performances. I saw in the 
clear flowing lines of the signature, in 
their lack of superfluity, her own ease, 
grace and charm; and, in the deeper 
stroke with which the « was crossed, I 
felt a challenge, a readiness to abide by 
consequences once her word was given. 
Then my own inclination to think well of 
her angered me, and I dropped the book 
impatiently as she crossed the threshold. 

“I am sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Mr. Glenarm. But this is my busy hour.” 

“I shall not detain you long. I came,” 
—I hesitated, not knowing why I had 
come. 

She took a chair near the open door 
and bent forward with an air of attention 
that was disquieting. She wore black— 
perhaps to fit her the better into the 
house of a somber Sisterhood. I seemed 
suddenly to remember her from a time 
long gone, and the effort of memory 
threw me off guard. Stoddard had said 
there were several Olivia Armstrongs; 
there were certainly many Marian De- 
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vereuxs. The silence grew intolerable; 
she was waiting for me to speak, and I 
blurted : 

“I suppose you have come to take 
charge of the property.” 

“Do you?” she asked. 

“And you came back with the executor 
to facilitate matters. I’m glad to see that 
you lose no time.” 

“Oh!” she said lingeringly, as though 
she were finding with difficulty the note 
in which I wished to pitch the conversa- 
tion. Her calmness was maddening. 

“I suppose you thought it unwise to. 
wait for the bluebird when you had be- 
guiled me into breaking a promise, when 
I was trapped, defeated,—” 

Her elbow on the arm of the chair, her 
hand resting against her cheek, the light 
rippling goldenly in her hair, her eyes 
bent upon me inquiringly, mournfully,— 
mournfully, as I had seen them—where? 
—once before! My heart leaped in that 
moment, with that thought. 

“TI remember now the first time,” I 
said, more angry than I had ever been 
before in my life. 

“That is quite remarkable,” she said, 
and nodded her head ironically. 

“It was at Sherry’s; you were with 
Pickering—you dropped your fan and 
he picked it up, and you turned toward 
me for a moment. You were in black that 
night; it was the unhappiness in your 
face, in your eyes, that made me remem- 
ber.” 

I was intent upon the recollection, 
eager to fix and establish it. 

“You are quite right. It was at Sher- 
ry’s. I was wearing black then; many 
things made me unhappy that night.” 

Her forehead contracted slightly and 
she pressed her lips together. 

“I suppose that even then the con- 
spiracy was thoroughly arranged,” I said 
tauntingly, laughing a little perhaps, 
in my brutal impulse to wound her, to take 
vengeance upon her. 

She rose and stood by her chair, one 
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hand resting upon it. I faced her; her 
eyes were like violet seas. She spoke very 
quietly. 

“Mr. Glenarm, has it occurred to you 
that when I talked to you there in the 
park, when I risked unpleasant gossip in 
receiving you in a house where you had 
no possible right to be, that I was count- 
ing upon something,—foolishly and stu- 
pidly,—yet counting upon it?” 

“You probably thought I was a fool,” 
I retorted. 

“No;”— she smiled slightly. “I 
thought—I believe I have said this to you 
before!—that you were a gentleman. I 
really did, Mr. Glenarm. I must say it 
to justify myself. I relied upon your 
chivalry,—I even thought, when I played 
being Olivia,—that you had a sense of 
humor. But you are not the one and you 
haven’t the other. I even went so far, 
after you knew perfectly well who I was, 
to try to help you—to encourage you to 
prove yourself the man your grandfather 
wished you to be. And now you come to 
me in a shocking bad humor,—I really 
think you would like to be insulting, Mr. 
Glenarm, if you could.” 

“But Pickering,—you came back with 
him; he is here and he is going to stay! 
And now that the property belongs to 
you, there is not the slightest reason why 
we should make any pretense of anything 
but enmity. When you and Arthur 
Pickering stand together I take the other 
side of the barricade! I suppose chivalry 
would require me to vacate, so that you 
may enjoy at once the spoils of war,” I 
stormed with growing heat. 

“I fancy it would not be very difficult 
to eliminate you as a factor in the situa- 
tion,” she remarked icily. 

“And I suppose, after the unsuccessful 
efforts of Mr. Pickering’s allies to assas- 
sinate me, as a mild form of elimination, 
one would naturally expect me to sit 
calmly down and wait to be shot in the 
back. But you may tell Mr. Pickering 
that I throw myself upon your mercy. I 
have no other home than this shell over 
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the way, and I beg to be allowed to re- 
main until—at least—the bluebirds 
come.” 

“I quite sympathize with your reluct- 
ance to deliver the message yourself,” she 
said. “Is this all you came to say?” 

“IT came to tell you that you could 
have the house, and everything in its 
hideous walls,” I snapped; “to tell you 
that my chivalry is enough for some situ- 
ations and that I don’t intend to fight a 
woman. I had accepted your own re- 
nouncement of the legacy in good part, 
but now, ‘please believe me, it shall be 
yours to-morrow. I’ll yield possession to 
you whenever you ask it,—but never to 
Arthur Pickering! As against him and 
his treasure-hunters and assassins I will 
hold out for a dozen years!” 

“Nobly spoken, Mr. Glenarm! Yours 
is really an admirable, though somewhat 
complex character.” 

“My character is my own, whatever it 
is,” I blurted. 

“I shouldn’t call that a dcbatable 
proposition,” she replied, and I was an- 
gry to find how the mirth I had loved in 
her could suddenly become so hateful. 
She half-turned away so that I might not 
see her face. The thought that she should 
countenance Pickering in any way tore 
me with jealous rage. 

“Mr. Glenarm, you are what I have 
heard called a quitter, defined in common 
Americanese as one who quits! Your 
blustering can hardly conceal the fact of 
your failures. I had hoped you would 
really be of some help to Sister Theresa, 
and incidentally to me, but we both sadly 
misjudged you.” 

Her tone, changing from amused indif- 
ference to severest disdain, stung me into 
self-pity for my stupidity in having 
sought her. My anger was not against 
her, but against Pickering, who had, I 
persuaded myself, always blocked my 
path. She went on. 

“Mr. Pickering is decidedly more than 
a match for you, Mr. Glenarm,—even in 
humor.” 
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She drew herself up with tragic scorn 
in every line of her figure, then relaxed, 
laughed and was Olivia again; and as 
I watched her,—wondering, perplexed, 
chagrined,—she turned swiftly away and 
ran—I am sure she ran——from the room. 

She left me so quickly, so softly, that 
I stood staring like a fool at the spot 
where she had been, and then I went 
gloomily back to Glenarm House, angry, 
ashamed and crestfallen. 

While we were waiting for dinner I 
made a clean breast of my acquaintance 
with her to Larry, omitting nothing,— 
rejoicing even to paint my own conduct 
as black as possible. 

“You may remember her,” I concluded, 
— “she was the girl we saw at Sherry’s 
that night we dined there. She was with 
Pickering, and you noticed her,—spoke of 
her, as she went out?” 

“That little girl who seemed so bored, 
or tired or sick? Bless me, why her eyes 
haunted me for days. Lord, man, do you 
mean to say—” 

A look of utter scorn came into his face, 
and he eyed me contemptuously. 

“Of course I mean it!’ I thundered at 
him. 

He took the pipe from his mouth, 
pressed the tobacco viciously into the bowl, 
and swore steadily in Gaelic until I was 
ready to choke him. 

“Stop!” I bawled. “Do you think 
that’s helping me? And to have you 
curse in your blackguardly Irish dialect! 
I wanted a little Anglo-Saxon sympathy, 
you fool! I didn’t mean for you to in- 
voke your infamous gods against the 
girl!” 

“Don’t be violent, lad. Violence is rep- 
rehensible,” he admonished with madden- 
ing sweetness and patience. “What I was 
trying to intimate very mildly was the 
fact, borne in upon me through years of 
acquaintance, that you are,—to be bold, 
my lad, to be bold,—a good deal of a 
damned fool.” 

The trilling of his r’s was like the 
whirring rise of a covey of quail. 
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“Dinner is served,” announced Bates, 
and Larry led the way, mockingly 
chanting an Irish love-song. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE DOOR OF BEWILDERMENT 


We had established the practice of 
barring all the gates and doors at night- 
fall. There was no way of guarding 
against an attack from the lake, whose 
frozen surface increased the danger from 
without; but we counted on our night 
patrol to prevent a surprise from that 
quarter. I was well aware that I must 
prepare to resist the militant arm of the 
law, which Pickering would no doubt in- 
voke to aid him, but I intended to exhaust 
the possibilities in searching for the lost 
treasure before I yielded. Pickering 
might, if he would, transfer the estate of 
John Marshall Glenarm to Marian De- 
vereux and make the most he could of 
that service, but he should not drive me 
forth until I had satisfied myself of the 
exact character of my grandfather’s for- 
tune. If it had vanished, if Pickering had 
stolen it and outwitted me in making off 
with it, that was another matter. 

The phrase, “The Door of Bewilder- 
ment,” had never ceased to reiterate it- 
self in my mind; there was a certain 
fascination and charm in it. We dis- 
cussed a thousand explanations of it as 
we pondered over the scrap of paper I 
had found in the library, and every book 
in the house was examined in the search 
for further clues. 

The passage between the house and the 
chapel seemed to fascinate Larry. He 
held that it must have some particular 
use and he devoted his time to exploring 
it. 

He came up at noon—it was the twen- 
ty-ninth of December—with grimy face 
and hands and a grin on his face. I had 
spent my morning in the towers to no 
purpose and was in no mood for the ready 
acceptance of new theories. 
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“I’ve found something,” he said, fill- 
ing his pipe. 

“Not soap, evidently !” 

“No, but I’m going to say the last 
word on the tunnel, and within an hour. 
Give me a glass of beer and a piece of 
bread, and we’ll go back and see whether 
we’re sold again or not.” 

“Go ahead and let us be done with it. 
Wait till I tell Stoddard where we’re go- 
ing.” 

The chaplain was trying the second 
floor walls, and I asked him to eat some 
luncheon and stand guard while Larry 
and I went to the tunnel. 

We took with us an iron bar, an ax 
and a couple of hammers. Larry went 
ahead with a lantern. 

“You see,” he explained, as we 
dropped through the trap into the pas- 
sage, “I’ve tried a compass on this tun- 
nel and find that we’ve been working on 
the wrong theory. The passage itself 
runs a straight line from the house under 
the gate to the crypt; the ravine is a 
rough crescent-shape and for a short dis- 
tance the tunnel touches it. How deep 
does that ravine average—about thirty 
feet?” 

“Yes; it’s shallowest where the house 
stands. It drops sharply from there on 
to the lake.” 

“Very good; but the ravine is all on 
the Glenarm side of the wall, isn’t it? 
Now when we get under the wall I’ll show 
you something.” 

‘Here we are,” said Larry, as the cold 
air blew in through the hollow posts. 
“Now we're pretty near that sharp 
curve of the ravine that dips away from 
the wall. Take the lantern while I get 
out the compass. What do you thing that 
C on the piece of paper means? Why, 
chapel, of course. I have measured the 
distance from the house, the point of de- 
parture, we may assume, to the chapel, 
and three-fourths of it brings us under 
those beautiful posts. The directions are 
as plain as daylight. The passage itself 
is your N. W., as the compass proves, 
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and the ravine cuts close in here; there- 
fore, our business is to explore the wall 
on the ravine side.” 

“Good! but this is just wall here— 
earth with a layer of bricks and a thin 
coat of cement. A nice job it must have 
been to do the work,—and it cost the 
price of a tiger hunt,” I grumbled. 

“Take heart, lad, and listen,” and 
Larry began pounding the wall with a 
hammer, exactly under the north gate- 
post. We had sounded everything in and 
about the house until the process bored 
me. 
“Hurry up and get through with it,” 
I jerked impatiently, holding the lantern 
at the level of his head. It was sharply 
cold under the posts and I was anxious 
to prove the worthlessness of his idea 
and be done. 

Thump! thump! 

“There’s a place here that sounds a 
trifle off the key. You try it.” 

I snatched the hammer and repeated 
his soundings. 

Thump! thump! 

There was a space about four feet 
square in the wall that certainly gave 
forth a hollow sound. 

“Stand back!” exclaimed Larry eager- 
ly. “Here goes with the ax.” 

He struck into the wall sharply and 
the cement chipped off in rough pieces, 
disclosing bricks beneath. Larry paused 
when he had uncovered a foot of the inner 
layer, and examined the surface. 

“They’re loose—these bricks are loose, 
and there’s something besides earth be- 
hind them!” 

The bricks were set up without mortar, 
and I plucked them out and rapped with 
my knuckles on a wooden surface. 

Even Larry grew excited as we flung 
the bricks out into the tunnel. 

“Ah, lad,” he said, “the old gentle- 
man had a way with him—he had a way 
with him!’ A brick dropped on his foot 
and he howled in pain. 

“Bless the old gentleman’s heart! He 
made it as easy for us as he could. Now, 
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for the Glenarm millions,—red money all 
piled up for the ease of counting it,—a 
thousand pounds in every pile.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Larry,” I coughed at 
him, for the brick dust and the smoke of 
Larry’s pipe made breathing difficult. 

“That’s all the loose bricks,—bring the 
lantern closer,”—and we peered through 
the aperture upon a wooden door, in 
which strips of iron were deep-set. It was 
fastened with a padlock and Larry 
reached down for the ax. 

“Wait!” I called, drawing closer with 
the lantern. ‘“‘What’s this?” 

The wood of the door was fresh and 
white, but burned deep on the surface, in 
this order, were the words: 


THE DOOR 
OF 
BEWILDERMENT 


“There are dead men inside, I dare 
say! Here, my lad, it’s not for me to turn 
loose the family skeletons,”—and Larry 
stood aside while I swung the ax and 
brought it down with a crash on the pad- 
lock. It was of no flimsy stuff and the re- 
maining bricks cramped me, but half a 
dozen blows broke it off. 

“The house of a thousand ghosts,” 
chanted Larry, as I pushed the door open, 
crawled through, and dropped down in- 
side. 

Whatever the place was it had a floor 
and I set my fect firmly upon it and 
turned to take the lantern. 

“Hold a bit!’ he exclaimed. ‘Some 
one’s coming,”—and bending toward the 
opening I heard the sound of steps down 
the corridor. In a moment Bates ran up, 
calling my name with more spirit than I 
imagined possible in him. 

‘What is it?” I demanded through the 
opening. 

“It?s Mr. Pickering. The sheriff has 
come with hin, sir.” 

As he spoke his glance fell upon the 
broken wall and open door. The light of 
Larry’s lantern struck full upon him. 
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Amazement, and, I thought, a certain sat- 
isfaction, were marked upon his counte- 
nance. 

“Run along, Jack,—I’ll be up a little 
later,” said Larry. “If the fellow has 
come in daylight with the sheriff, he isn’t 
dangerous. It’s his friends that shoot in 
the dark that give us the trouble.” 

I crawled out and stood upright. 
Bates, staring at the opening, seemed re- 
luctant to leave the spot. 

“You seem to have found it, sir,’ he 
said,—I thought a little chokingly. His 
interest in the matter nettled me; it was 
none of his affair, for one thing; and my 
first business was to go above for an in- 
terview with the executor,—a matter of 
immediate importance, as should have been 
clear to any one. 

“Of course we have found it” I ejacu- 
lated, brushing the dust from my clothes. 

“Is Mr. Stoddard in the library ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I left him entertaining 
the gentlemen.” . 

“Their visit is certainly most inoppor- 
tune,” said Larry. “Give them my com- 
pliments and tell them I’ll be up as soon 
as I’ve articulated the bones of my 
friend’s ancestors.” 

Bates strode on ahead of me with his 
lantern, and I left Larry crawling 
through the new-found door as I hurried 
toward the house. I knew him well 
enough to be sure he would not leave the 
spot until we had found what lay behind 
the Door of Bewilderment. 

“You didn’t tell the callers where you 
expected to find me, did you?” I asked 
Bates, as he brushed me off in the kitchen. 

“No, sir. Mr. Stoddard received the 
gentlemen. He rang the bell for me and 
when I went into the library he was say- 
ing, ‘Mr. Glenarm is at his studies. 
Bates,’—he says—kindly tell Mr. Glen- 
arm that I’m sorry to interrupt him, but 
won’t he please come down?’ I thought 
it rather neat, sir, considering his cleri- 
cal office. I knew you were below some- 
where, sir; the trap door was open and I 
found you easily enough.” 
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Bates’ eyes were brighter than I had 
ever seen them. A certain buoyant note 
gave an entirely new tone to his voice. 
He walked ahead of me to the library 
door, threw it open and stood aside. 

“Ah, here you are, Glenarm,” said 
Stoddard. Pickering and a stranger stood 
near the fireplace in their overcoats. 

Pickering advanced and offered his 
hand, but I turned away from him with- 
out taking it. His companion, a burly 
countryman, stood staring, a paper in 
his hand. 

“The sheriff,” Pickering explained, 
“and our business is rather personal— 

He glanced at Stoddard, who looked at 
me. 

“Mr. Stoddard will do me the kind- 
ness to remain,” I said and took my stand 
beside the chaplain. 

“Oh!” Pickering ejaculated scorn- 
fully. “I didn’t understand that your re- 
lations with the neighboring clergy were 
so intimate. Your taste is improving, 
Glenarm.” 

“Mr. Glenarm is a friend of mine,” 
remarked Stoddard quietly. “A very 
particular friend,” he added. 

“I congratulate you—both.” 

I laughed. Pickering was surveying 
the room as he spoke,—and Stoddard 
suddenly stepped toward him, merely, I 
think, to draw up a chair for the sheriff ; 
but Pickering, not hearing Stoddard’s 
step on the soft rug until the clergyman 
was close beside him, started perceptibly 
and reddened. 

It was certainly ludicrous, and when 
Stoddard faced me again he was aoe 
his lip. 

“Pardon me!” he murmured. 

“Now, gentlemen, will you kindly state 
‘your business? My own affairs press 
me.” 

Pickering was studying the cartridge 
boxes on the library table. The sheriff, 
too, was viewing these effects with inter- 
est not, I think, unmixed with awe. 

“Glenarm, I don’t like to invoke the 
law to eject you from this property, but 
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I can’t 
stay out here indefinitely, and I want to 
know what I’m to expect.” 

“That is a fair question,’ I. replied. 
“If it were merely a matter of following 
the terms of the will I should not hesi- 
tate or be here now. But it isn’t the will, 
or my grandfather, that keeps me, it’s the 
determination to give you all the annoy- 
ance possible,—to make it hard and 
mighty hard for you to get hold of this 
house until I have found why you are so 
much interested in it.” 

“You always had a grand way in 
money matters. As I told you before 
you came out here, it’s a poor stake. The 
assets consist wholly of this land and 
this house, whose quality you have had 
an excellent opportunity to test. You 
have doubtless heard that the country 
people believe there is money concealed 
here,—but I dare say you have exhausted 
the possibilities. This is not the first 
time a rich man has died, leaving pre- 
cious little behind him.” 

“You seem very anxious to get posses- 
sion of a property that you call a poor 
stake,” I said. “A few acres of land, a 
half-finished house and an_ uncertain 
claim upon a school-teacher!” 

“I had no idea you would understand 
my position,” he replied. “The seriousness 
of a man’s oath to perform the solemn du- 
ties imposed upon him by law would hard- 
ly appeal to you. But I haven’t come here 
to debate this question. When am I to 
have possession ?” 

“Not till I’m ready,—thanks!” 

“Mr. Sheriff, will you serve your 
writ?” he said, and I looked to Stoddard 
for any hint from him as to what I should 
do. 

“I believe Mr. Glenarm is quite willing 
to hear whatever the sheriff has to say to 
him,” said Stoddard. He stepped nearer 
to me, as though to emphasize the fact 
that he belonged to my side of the contro- 
versy, and the sheriff read an order of the 
Wabana County circuit court directing 
me, immediately, to deliver the house and 
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grounds into the keeping of the executor 
of the will of the estate of John Marshall 
Glenarm. 

The sheriff rather enjoyed holding the 
center of the stage, and I listened quietly 
to the unfamiliar phraseology. Before he 
had quite finished I heard a step in the 
hall and Larry appeared at the door, 
Pipe in mouth. Pickering turned toward 
him frowning, but Larry paid not the 
slightest attention to the executor, but 
leaned against the door with his usual 
tranquil unconcern. 

“I advise you not to trifle with the 
law, Glenarm,” said Pickering, as the 
sheriff folded his paper. “You have abso- 
lutely no right whatever to be here. And 
these other gentlemen—your guests, I 
suppose—are equally trespassers under 
the law.” 

He stared at Larry, who crossed his 
legs for greater ease in adjusting his 
lean frame to the door. 

“Well, Mr. Pickering, what is the next 
step?” asked the sheriff. 

“Mr. Pickering,” said Larry, straight- 
ening up and taking the pipe from his 
mouth, “I’m Mr. Glenarm’s counsel. If 
you will do me the kindness to ask the 
sheriff to retire for a moment I should 
like to say a few words to you that you 
might prefer to keep between ourselves.” 

I had usually found it wise to take any 
cue Larry threw me, and I said: 

‘Pickering, this is Mr. Donovan, who 
has every authority to act for me in the 
matter.” 

Pickering looked impatiently from one 
to the other of us. 

“You seem to have the guns, the am- 
munition and the numbers on your side,” 
he observed dryly. 

“The sheriff may wait within call,” 
said Larry, and at a word from Pickering 
the man left the room. 

“Now, Mr. Pickering,”—Larry spoke 
slowly,—‘‘as my friend has explained the 
case to me, the assets of his grandfather’s 
estate are all accounted for,—the land 
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lars in securities and a somewhat vague 
claim against a lady known as Sister 
Theresa, who conducts St. Agatha’s 
School. Is that correct?” 

“I don’t ask you to take my word for 
it, sir,” rejoined Pickering hotly. “I 
have filed an inventory of the estate, so 
far as found, with the proper authorities.” 

“Certainly. But I merely wish to be 
sure of my facts for the purpose of this 
interview, to save me the trouble of going 
to the records. And, moreover, I am 
somewhat unfamiliar with your procedure 
in this country. I am a member, sir, of 
the Irish bar. Pardon me, but I repeat 
my question.” 

“T have made oath—that, I trust, is 
sufficient even for a member of the Irish 
Bar.” 

“Quite,” said Larry, nodding his head 
gravely. 

He was not, to be sure, a presentable 
member of any bar, for a smudge de- 
tracted considerably from the appearance 
of one side of his face, his clothes were 
rumpled and covered with brick dust, and 
his hands were black. But I had rarely 
seen him so calm. He recrossed his legs, 
peered into the bowl of his pipe for a 
moment, then asked, as quietly as though 
he were soliciting an opinion of the 
weather. 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Pickering, 
whether you yourself are a debtor of John 
Marshall Glenarm’s estate?” 

Pickering’s face grew white and his 
eyes stared, and when he tried suddenly 
to speak his jaw twitched. The room 
was so still that the breaking of a blazing 
log on the andirons was a pleasant relief. 
We stood, the three of us, with our eyes 
on Pickering, and in my own case I must 
say that my heart was pounding my ribs 
at an uncomfortable speed, for I knew 
Larry was not sparring for time. 

The blood rushed into Pickering’s face 
and he turned toward Larry stormily. 

“This is unwarrantable and infamous! 
My relations with Mr. Glenarm are none 
of your business. When you remember 
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that after being deserted by his own flesh 
and blood he appealed to me, going so 
Zar as to intrust all his affairs to my care 
at his death, your reflection is an outrage- 
ous insult. I am not accountable to you 
or any one else!” 

‘Really, there’s a good deal in all 
that,” said Larry. ‘We don’t pretend 
to any judicial functions. We are per- 
fectly willing to submit the whole busi- 
ness and all my client’s acts to the author- 
ities.” 

(I would give much if I could repro- 
duce some hint of the beauty of that 
word authorities as it rolled from Larry’s 
tongue!) 

‘*Then, in God’s name, do it, you black- 
guards,” roared Pickering. 

Stoddard, seated on the table, knocked 
his heels together gently. Larry re- 
crossed his legs and blew a cloud of 
smoke. Then, after a quarter of a min- 
ute in which he gazed at the ceiling with 
his quiet blue eyes, he said: 

“Yes; certainly, there are always the 
authorities. And as I have a tremendous 
respect for your American institutions I 
shall at once act on your suggestion. 
Mr. Pickering, the estate is richer than 
you thought it was. It holds, or will 
hold, your notes given to the decedent for 
three hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars.” 

He drew from his pocket a brown en- 
velope, walked to where I stood and placed 
it in my hands. 

At the same time Stoddard’s big figure 
grew active, and before I realized that 
Pickering had leaped toward the packet, 
the executor was sitting in a chair, where 
the chaplain had thrown him. He rallied 
promptly, stuffing his necktie into his 
waistcoat ; he even laughed a little. 

“So much old paper! You gentlemen 
are perfectly welcome to it.” 

“Thank you!” jerked Larry. 

“Mr. Glenarm and I had many trans- 
actions together, and he must have for- 
gotten to destroy those papers,” continued 
Pickering. 
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“Quite likely,” I remarked. “It is in- 
teresting to know that Sister Theresa 
wasn’t his only debtor.” 

Pickering stepped to the door and 
called the sheriff. 

“I will give you until tomorrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock to vacate the premises. 
Those claims are utterly worthless, as I 
am ready to prove. The court understands 
the situation perfectly.” 

“Perfectly, perfectly,” repeated the 
sheriff. 

“I believe that is all,’ said Larry, 
pointing to the door with his pipe. 

The sheriff was regarding him with 
particular attention. 

“What did I understand your name 
to be?”? he demanded. : 

“Laurance Donovan,” Larry replied 
coolly. — 

Pickering seemed to notice the name 
now and his eyes lighted disagreeably. 

“I think I have heard of your friend 
before,” he said, turning to me. “I con- 
gratulate you on the international repu- 
tation of your counsel. He’s esteemed so 
highly in Ireland that they offer a large 
reward for his return. Sheriff, I think 
we have finished our business for to-day.” 

He seemed anxious to get the man 
away, and we gave them escort to the 
outer gate where a horse and buggy was 
waiting. 

“Now, I’m in for it,” said Larry, as I 
locked the gate. ‘“We’ve spiked one of 
his guns, but I’ve given him a new one to 
use against myself. But come, and I will 
show you the Door of Bewilderment be- 
fore I skip.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
A PROWLER OF THE NIGHT 


Down we plunged into the cellar, 
through the trap and to the Door of Be- 
wilderment. 

“Don’t expect too much,” admonished 
Larry: “I can’t promise you a single 
Spanish coin.” 
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“Perish the ambition! We have blocked 
Pickering’s game, and nothing else mat- 
ters,” I said. 

We crawled through the hole in the 
wall and lighted candles. The room was 
about seven feet square. At the farther 
end was an oblong wooden door, close to 
the ceiling, and Larry tugged at the 
fastening until it came down, bringing 
with it a mass of snow and leaves. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we are at the 
edge of the ravine. Do you see the blue 
sky? And yonder, if you will twist your 
necks a bit, is the boat-house.” 

“Well, let the scenic effects go and 
show us where you found those papers,” 
I urged. 

“Speaking of mysteries, that is where 
I throw up my hands, lads. It’s quickly 
told. Here is a table, and here is an old 
despatch box, which lies just where I 
found it. It was closed and the key was 
in the lock. I took out that packet—it 
wasn’t eyen sealed—saw the character of 
the contents, and couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation to try the effect of an announce- 
ment of its discovery on your friend Pick- 
ering. Now that is nearly all. I found 
this piece of paper under the tape with 
which the envelope was tied, and I don’t 
hesitate to say that when I read it I 
laughed until I thought I should shake 
down the cellar. Read it, John Glen- 
arm !”? 

He handed me a fragment of legal-cap 
paper on which was written in the unmis- 
takable handwriting of John Marshall 
Glenarm, these words: 


HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST. 


“What do you think is so funny in 
this?” I demanded. 

“Who wrote it, do you think,” asked 
Stoddard. 

“Who wrote it, do you ask? Why 
Jack’s grandfather wrote it! John Mar- 
shall Glenarm, the cleverest, grandest old 
man that ever lived, wrote it!” declaimed 
Larry, his voice booming loudly in the 
room. “It’s all a great big game, fixed 
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up to try you and Pickering,—but prin- 
cipally you, you blockhead! Oh, it’s 
grand, perfectly, deliciously grand,— 
and to think it should be my good luck 
to share in it!” 

“Humph! I’m glad you’re amused, 
but it doesn’t strike me as being so aw- 
fully funny. Suppose those had fallen 
into Pickering’s hands; then where would 
the joke have been, I should like to 
know!” 

“On you, my lad, to be sure! The old 
gentleman wanted you to study architec- 
ture; he wanted you to study his house; 
he even left a little pointer in an old 
book! Oh, it’s too good to be true!” 

“That’s all clear enough,” observed 
Stoddard, knocking upon the despatch 
box with his knuckles. “But why do you 
suppose he dug this hole here with its 
outlet on the ravine?” 

“Oh, it was the way of him!” explained 
Larry. ‘He liked the idea of queer cor- 
ners and underground passages. This is 
a bully hiding-place for man or treasure, 
and that outlet into the ravine makes it 
possible to get out of the house with no- 
body the wiser. It’s in keeping with the 
rest of his scheme. Be gay, comrades! 
To-morrow will likely find us with plenty 
of business on hands. At present we hold 
the fort, and let us have a care lest we 
lose it.” 

We closed the ravine door, restored the 
wall as best we could, and returned to the 
library. We made a list of the Pickering 
notes and spent an hour discussing this 
new feature of the situation and specu- 
lating as to the hiding place of the re- 
mainder of my grandfather’s fortune. 
Larry and Stoddard both declared their 
intention of remaining until my troubles 
were ended in spite of my protests. Stod- 
dard stayed for dinner, and afterward 
we began again our eternal quest for the 
treasure, our hopes high from Larry’s 
lucky strike of the afternoon, and with 
a new eagerness born of the knowledge 
that the morrow would certainly bring us 
face to face with the real crisis. We 
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ranged the house from tower to cellar; 
we overhauled the tunnel, for, it seemed to 
me, the hundredth time. 

It was my watch, and at midnight, af- 
ter Stoddard and Larry had reconnoi- 
tered the grounds and Bates and I had 
made sure of all the interior fastenings, I 
sent them off to bed and made myself 
comfortable with a pipe in the library. 

I was glad of the respite, glad to be 
alone,—to consider my talk with Marian 
Devereux at St. Agatha’s, and her return 
with Pickering. Why could she not al- 
ways have been Olivia, ranging the wood- 
land, or the girl in gray, or that woman, 
so sweet in her dignity, who came down 
the stairs at the Armstrongs’? Her own 
attitude toward me was so full of contra- 
dictions; she had appeared to me in so 
many moods and guises, that my spirit 
ranged the whole gamut of feeling as I 
thought of her. But it was the recollec- 
tion of Pickering’s infamous conduct that 
colored all my doubts of her. Pickering 
had always been in my way, and here, but 
for the chance by which Larry had found 
the notes, I should have had no weapon 
to use against him. 

The wind rose and drove shrilly 
around the house. A bit of scaffolding 
on the outer walls rattled loose some- 
where and crashed down on the terrace. 
I grew restless, my mind intent upon the 
many chances of the morrow, and run- 
ning forward to the future. Even if I 
won in my strife with Pickering I had 
yet my way to make in the world. His 
notes were probably worthless,—I did not 
doubt that. I might use them to procure 
his removal as executor, but I did not 
look forward with any pleasure to a legal 
fight over a property that had brought 
me only trouble. 

Something impelled me to go below, 
and, taking a lantern, I tramped som- 
berly through the cellar, glanced at the 
heating apparatus, and, remembering 
that the chapel entrance to the tunnel was 
unguarded, followed the corridor to the 
trap, and opened it. The cold air blew 
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up sharply and I thrust my head down to 
listen. 

A sound at once arrested me. I thought 
at first it must be the suction of the air, 
but Glenarm House was no place for con- 
jecture, and I put the lantern aside and 
jumped down into the tunnel. A gleam 
of light showed far away for an instant, 
then the darkness and silence were com- 
plete. 

I ran rapidly over the smooth floor, 
which I had traversed so often that I 
knew its every line. My only weapon was 
a heavy hickory club. Near the Door 
of Bewilderment I paused and listened. 
The tunnel was perfectly quiet. I took a 
step forward and stumbled over a brick, 
fumbled on the wall for the opening 
which we had closed carefully that after- 
noon, and at the instant I found it.a lan- 
tern flashed blindingly in my face and I 
drew back, crouching involuntarily, and 
clenching the club ready to strike. 

“Good evening, Mr. Glenarm!” 

Marian Devereux’s voice broke the si- 
lence, and Marian Devereux’s face, with 
the full light of the lantern upon it, was 
bent gravely upon me. Her voice, as I 
heard it there,—her face, as I saw it 
there,—are the things that I shall remem- 
ber last when my hour comes to go hence 
from this world. Her slim fingers, as 
they clasped the wire screen of the lan- 
tern, held my gaze for a second. The 
red tam-o’-shanter that I had associated 
with her youth and beauty was tilted rak- 
ishly on one side of her pretty head. To 
find her here, seeking, like a thief in the 
night, for some means of helping Arthur 
Pickering, was the bitterest drop in the 
cup. I felt as though I had been struck 
with a bludgeon. 

“I beg your pardon!” she said, and 
laughed. ‘There doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing to say, does there? Well, we do 
certainly meet under the most unusual, 
not to say unconventional, circumstances, 
Squire Glenarm! Please go away or turn 
your back. I want to get out of this 
donjon keep.” 
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She took my hand coolly enough and 
stepped down into the passage. Then I 
broke out stormily. 

“You don’t seem to understand the 
gravity of what you are doing! Don’t 
you know that you are risking your life 
in crawling through this house at mid- 
night?—that even to serve Arthur Pick- 
ering a life is a pretty big thing to throw 
away? Your infatuation for that black- 
guard seems to carry you far, Miss 
Devereux.” 

She swung the lantern at arm’s length 
back and forth so that its rays at every 
forward motion struck my face like a 
blow. 

“It isn’t exactly pleasant in this cav- 
ern. Unless you wish to turn me over to 
the lord high executioner, I will bid you 
good night.” 

“But the infamy of this—of coming in 
here to spy upon me—to help my enemy 
—the man who is seeking plunder— 
doesn’t seem to trouble you.” 

“No. Not a particle!” she replied 
quietly, and then, with an impudent 
fling, “Oh, no!” She held up the lantern 
to look at the wick. “I’m really disap- 
pointed to find that you were a little 
ahead of me, Squire Glenarm. I didn’t 
give you credit for so much—persever- 
ance. But if you have the notes—” 

“The notes! He told you there were 
notes, did he? The coward sent you here 
to find them, after his other tools failed 
him?” 

She laughed that low laugh of hers 
that was like the bubble of a spring. 

“Of course no one would dare deny 
what the great Squire Glenarm says,” 
she said witheringly. 

“You can’t know what your perfidy 
means to me,” I said. “That night at 
the Armstrongs’, I thrilled at the sight 
of you. As you came down the stairway 
I thought of you as my good angel, and 
I belonged to you,—all my life; the better 
future that I wished to make for your 
sake.” 
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“Please don’t!” she exclaimed sorrow- 
fully, the mirth all gone. I felt that my 
words had touched her; that there were re- 
gret and repentance in her tone and in the 
gesture with which she turned from me. 

She hurried down the passage toward 
the chapel, swinging the lantern at her 
side, and I followed, still mystified, and 
angered by her composure. She even 
turned, with pretty courtesy, to hold the 
light for me at.the crypt steps,—a serv- 
ice that I accepted perforce and with 
joyless acquiescence in the irony of it. I 
knew that I did not believe in her; her 
conduct as to Pickering was utterly in- 
defensible,—I could not forget that; but 
the light of her eyes, her tranquil brow, 
the sensitive lips, whose mockery stung 
and pleased in a breath,—by such testi- 
mony my doubts were alternately rein- 
forced and disarmed. Swept by these 
changing moods I followed her out into 
the crypt. 

“You seem to know a good deal about 
this place, and I suppose I can’t object 
to your familiarizing yourself with your 
own property. And the notes—I’ll give 
myself the pleasure of handing them to 
you tomorrow. You can cancel them and 
give them to Mr. Pickering,—a fitting 
pledge between you!” 

I thrust my hands into my pockets to 
give an impression of ease I did not pos- 
sess. 

“Yes,” she remarked in a practical 
tone; “three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars is no mean-sum of money. 
Mr. Pickering will undoubtedly be de- 
lighted to have his debts canceled—” 

“In exchange for a life of devotion,” I 
sneered. “So you knew the sum—the ex- 
act amount of these notes. He hasn’t 
served you well. He should have told you 
that we found them to-day.” 

“You are not nice, are you, Squire 
Glenarm, when you are cross? But Mr. 
Pickering wasn’t kind not to tell me. 
Why, I might catch a dreadful cold down 
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She was like Olivia now. I felt the 
utter futility of attempting to reason 
with a woman who could become a child 
at will. She walked up the steps and 
out into the church vestibule. Then be- 
fore the outer door she spoke with decis- 
ion. 

“We part here, if you please! And— 
I have not the slightest intention of try- 
ing to explain my errand into that pas- 
sage. You have jumped to your own 
conclusion, which will have to serve you. 
I advise you not to think very much about 
it,—to the exclusion of more important 
business,—Squire Glenarm!” 

She lifted the lantern to turn out its 
light, and it made a glory of her face, but 
she paused and held it toward me. 

“Pardon me! You will need this to 
light you home.” 

“But you must not cross the park 
alone!” 

“Good night! Please be sure to close 
the door to the passage when you 
down. You are a dreadfully heedless 
person, Squire Glenarm.” 

She flung open the outer chapel-door, 
and ran along the path toward St. 
Agatha’s. I watched her in the starlight 
until a bend in the path hid her swift- 
moving figure. 

Down through the passage I hastened, 
her lantern lighting my way. At the 
Door of Bewilderment I closed the open- 
ing, setting up the line of wall as we had 
left it in the afternoon, and then I went 
back to the library, freshened the fire and 
brooded before it until Bates came to re- 
lieve me at dawn. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


BESIEGED 


It was nine o’clock. We had swallowed 
some breakfast, though I believe no one 
had manifested an appetite, and we were 
cheering ourselves with the ftdlest talk 
possible. Stoddard, who had been to the 
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chapel for his usual seven o’clock service, 
was deep in the pocket Greek testament 
he always carried. 

Bates ran in to report a summons at 
the outer wall, and Larry and I went to- 
gether to answer it, sending Bates to keep 
watch toward the lake. 

Our friend the sheriff, with a deputy, 
was outside in a buggy. He stood up 
and talked to us over the wall. 

“You gents understand that I’m only 
doing my duty. It’s an unpleasant busi- 
ness, but the court orders me to eject all 
trespassers on the premises, and I’ve got 
to do it.” . 

“The law is being used by an infamous 
scoundrel to protect himself. I don’t in- 
tend to give in. We can hold out here 
for three months, if necessary, and I ad- 
vise you to keep away and not act as a 
tool for a man like Pickering.” 

The sheriff listened respectfully, rest- 
ing his arms on top of the wall. 

“You ought to understand, Mr. Glen- 
arm, that I ain’t the court; I’m the sher- 
iff, and it’s not for me to pass on these 
questions. I’ve got my orders and I’ve 
got to enforce ’em, and I hope you will 
not make it necessary for me to use vio- 
lence. The judge said to me, ‘We deplore 
violence in such cases.? Those were his 
Honor’s very words.” 

“You may give his Honor my compli- 
ments and tell him that we are sorry not 
to see things his way, but there are points 
involved in this business that he doesn’t 
know anything about, and we, unfortu- 
nately, have no time to lay them before 
him.” 

The sheriff’s seeming satisfaction with 
his position on the wall and his disposition 
to parley had begun to arouse my suspi- 
cions, and Larry several times exclaimed 
impatiently at the absurdity of discussing 
my affairs with a person whom he insisted 
on calling a constable, to the sheriff’s evi- 
dent annoyance. 

“You, sir,—we’ve got our eye on you, 
and you’d better come along peaceable. 
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Laurance Donovan; the description fits 
you to a ‘t’.” 

“You could buy a nice farm with that 
reward, couldn’t you—” began Larry, 
but at that moment Batcs ran toward us 
calling loudly. 

“They’re coming across the lake, sir,” 
he reported, and instantly the sheriff’s 
head disappeared, and as we ran toward 
the house we heard his horse pounding 
down the road toward St. Agatha’s. 

“The law be damned. They don’t in- 
tend to come in here by the front door 
as a matter of law,” said Larry. “Pick- 
ering’s merely using the sheriff to give 
respectability to his maneuvers.” 

It was no time for a discussion of mo- 
tives. We ran across the meadow past 
the water tower and down to the boat- 
house. Far out on the lake we saw half 
a dozen men approaching the Glenarm 
grounds. They advanced steadily over 
the light snow that lay upon the ice, one 
man slightly in advance and evidently 
the leader. 

“It’s Morgan,” exclaimed Bates. “And 
there’s Ferguson.” 

Larry chuckled and 
thigh. 

“Observe that stocky little devil just 
behind the leader? He’s my friend from 
Scotland Yard. Lads! this is really an 
international affair.” 

“Bates, go back to the house and call 
at any sign of attack,” I ordered. ‘The 
sheriff’s loose somewhere.” 

“And Pickering is directing his forces 
from afar,” remarked Stoddard. 

“I count ten men in Morgan’s line,” 
said Larry, “and the sheriff and his dep- 
uty make two more. That’s twelve, not 
counting Pickering, that we know of on 
the other side.” 

“Warn them away before they get 
much nearer,” suggested Stoddard. “We 
don’t want to hurt people if we can help 
it,’—and at this I went to the end of 
the pier. Morgan and his men were now 
quite near, and there was no mistaking 
their intentions. Most of them carried 
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guns, the others revolvers and long ice- 
hooks. 

“Morgan,” I called, holding up my 
hands for a truce, “we wish you no harm, 
but if you enter these grounds you do so 
at your peril.” 

They had paused at a word from Mor- 
gan and listened sullenly. 

“We're all sworn deputy sheriffs,” 
called the caretaker smoothly. “We've 
got the law behind us.” 

“That must be why you’re coming in 
the back way,” I replied. 

The thickset man whom Larry had 
identified as the English detective now 
came closer and addressed me in a high 
key. 

“You’re harboring a bad man, Mr. 
Glenarm. You’d better give him up. I’ve 
got my papers and the American law sup- 
ports me. You’ll get yourself into trouble 
if you protect that man. You may not 
understand, sir, that he’s a very danger- 
ous character.” 

“Thanks, Davidson! called Larry. 
“You’d better keep out of this. You 
know I’m a bad man with the shillalah!” 

“That you are, you blackguard!” 
yelled the officer, so spitefully that we all 
laughed. , 

I drew back to the boat-house. 

“They are not going to kill anybody 
if they can help it,” remarked Stoddard, 
“any more than we are. Even deputy 
sheriffs are not turned loose to do murder, 
and the Wabana county court wouldn’t, 
if it hadn’t been imposed on by Pickering, 
lend itself to a game like this. And this 
business here is only a private affair be- 
tween Pickering and the sheriff.” 

“Now we’re in for it,” yelled Larry; 
and the twelve men, in close order, came 
running across the ice toward the shore. 

“Open order, and fall back slowly to- 
ward the house,” I commanded. And we 
deployed from the boat-house, while the 
attacking party still clung together,—a 
strategic error on their side, as Larry as- 
sured us. 

“Stay together, lads. Don’t separate; 
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you'll get lost if you do,” he yelled de- 
risively to the enemy. 

Stoddard bade him keep still, and we 
soon had our hands full with a prelimi- 
nary skirmish. Morgan’s line advanced 
warily. Davidson, the detective, seemed 
disgusted at Morgan’s tactics, openly 
abused the caretaker, and ran ahead of 
his column, revolver in hand, bearing 
down upon Larry, who held our center. 

The Englishman’s haste was his undo- 
ing. A light fall of snow a few days 
before had gathcred in the little hollows 
of the wood deceptively. The detective 
plunged into one of these and fell sprawl- 
ing on all fours,—a calamity that caused 
his comrades to pause uneasily. Larry 
was upon his enemy in a flash, wrenched 
his pistol away and pulled the man to his 
feet. 

“Ah, Davidson! There’s many a slip! 
Move, if you dare and I’ll plug you with 
your own gun.” And he stood behind the 
man, using him as a shield while Morgan 
and the rest of the army hung near the 
boat-house uncertainly. 

“It’s the strategic intellect we’ve cap- 
tured, General,” observed Larry to me. 
“You see the American invaders were de- 
pending on British brains.” 

Morgan now acted on the hint we had 
furnished him and sent his men out as 
skirmishers. The loss of the detective 
had undoubtedly staggered the caretaker, 
and we were slowly retreating toward the 
house, Larry with one hand on the collar 
of his prisoner and the other grasping 
the revolver with which he poked the 
man frequently in the ribs. We slowly 
continued our retreat, fearifg a rush, 
which would have disposed of us easily 
enough if Morgan’s company had shown 
any fighting spirit. Stoddard’s presence 
rather amazed and intimidated them, I 
think, and I saw that the invaders kept 
away from his end of the line. We were 
now far apart, stumbling over the snow- 
covered earth and calling to one another 
now and then that we might not become 
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too widely separated. Davidson did not 
relish his capture by the man he had fol- 
lowed across the ocean, and he attempted 
once to roar a command to Morgan. 

“Try it again,” I heard Larry admon- 
ish him, “try that once more, and The 
Sod, God bless it! will never feel the deli- 
cate imprint of your web-feet again.” 

He turned the man about and rushed 
him toward the house, the revolver still 
serving as a prod. His flight gave heart 
to the wary invaders immediately behind 
him and two fellows urged and led by 
Morgan charged our line at a smart pace. 

“Bolt for the front door,” I called to 
Larry, and Stoddard and I closed in af- 
ter him to guard his retreat. 

“They’re not shooting,” called Stod- 
dard. ‘You may be sure they’ve had 
their orders to capture the house with as 
little row as possible.” 

We were now nearing the edge of the 
wood, with the open meadow and water- 
tower at our backs, while Larry was mak- 
ing good time toward the house. 

“TLet’s wait for them here,” shouted 
Stoddard. 

Morgan was advancing with a club in 
his hand, making directly for me, two 
men at his heels, and the rest veering off 
toward the wall of St. Agatha’s. 

“Watch the house,” I yelled to the 
chaplain; and then, on the edge of the 
wood Morgan came at me _ furiously, 
swinging his club over his head, and in a 
moment we were fencing away at a merry 
rate. We both had revolvers strapped 
to our waists, but I had no intention of 
drawing mine unless in extremity. At 
my right Stoddard was busy keeping off 
Morgan’s personal guard, who seemed 
reluctant to close with the clergyman. 

I have been, in my day, something of 
a fencer, and my knowledge of the foils 
stood me in good stead now. With a tre- 
mendous thwack I knocked Morgan’s 
club flying over the snow, and, as we 
grappled, Bates yelled from the house. 
I quickly found that Morgan’s wounded 
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arm was still tender. He flinched at the 
first grapple, and his anger got the better 
of his judgment. We kicked up the snow 
at a great rate as we feinted and dragged 
* each other about. He caught hold of my 
belt with one hand and with a great 
wrench nearly dragged me from my feet, 
but I pinioned his arms and bent him 
backward, then, by a trick Larry had 
taught me, flung him upon his side. 

Meanwhile Bates continued to call lust- 
ily from the house. 

“Come on at any cost,” shouted Stod- 
dard, putting himself between me and 
the men who were flying to Morgan’s aid. 

I sprang away from my adversary, 
snatching his revolver, and ran toward 
the house, Stoddard close behind, but 
keeping himself well between me and the 
men who were now after us in full cry. 

“Shoot, you fools, shoot!” howled 
Morgan, and as we started across the open 
meadow and ran toward the house a shot- 
gun roared back of us and_ buckshot 
snapped and rattled on the stone of the 
water-tower. 

“There’s the sheriff,’ called Stoddard 
behind me. 

The officer and his deputy ran into the 
park from the gate of St. Agatha’s, while 
the rest of Morgan’s party were skirting 
the wall to join them. 

“Stop or I'll shoot,” yelled Morgan, 
and I felt Stoddard pause in his gigantic 
stride to throw himself between me and 
the pursuers. 

“Sprint for it hot,” he called very 
coolly, as though he were coaching me in 
a contest of the most amiable sort imag- 
inable. 

“Get away from those guns,” I panted, 
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angered by the very generosity of his 
defense. : 

“Feint for the front door and then run 
for the terrace and the library-door,” he 
commanded, as we crossed the little ravine 
bridge. “‘They’ve got us headed off.” 

Twice the guns boomed behind us, and 
twice I saw shot cut into the snow about 
me. 
“I’m all right,” called Stoddard reas- 
suringly, still at my back. “They’re not 
a bit anxious to kill me.” ‘ 

I was at the top of my speed now, but 
the clergyman kept close at my heels. I 
was blowing hard, but he made equal time 
with perfect ease. 

The sheriff was bawling orders to the 
men, who awaited us before the front 
door. Bates and Larry were not visible, 
but I had every confidence that the Irish- 
man would reappear in the fight at the 
earliest moment possible. Bates, too, was 
to be reckoned with, and the final strug- 
gle, if it came in the house itself, might 
not be so unequal, providing we now 
knew the full strength of the enemy. 

“Now for the sheriff—here we go!” 
cried Stoddard—beside me—when we were 
close to the fringe of trees that shielded 
the entrance. Then off we veered sud- 
denly to the left, close upon the terrace, 
where one of the French windows was 
thrown open and Larry and Bates stepped 
out, urging us on with lusty cries. 

They caught us by the arms and 
dragged us over where the balustrade 
was lowest, and we crowded through the 
door and slammed it. As Bates snapped 
the bolts Morgan’s party discharged 
their combined artillery and withdrew 
across the ravine toward the lake. 


(To be concluded) 
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[8 one of the magazines, there appeared, 
recently, an article which offered an apol- 
ogy for lack of sustained power in our au- 
thors, urging that the blame should rest with 
our unliterary American 
atmosphere; and in the 
columns of this depart- 
ment, there have been, 
more than once, com- ¢ 
ments upon the adoles- 
cent quality of our liter- 
ary talent, and the ina- 
bility of many authors 
to realize the expecta- 
tions aroused by their 
first books. Itisapleas- 
ure, therefore, to note 
the progress of one au- 
thor who has arisen su- 
perior to his environ- 
ment, who has never 
been commonplace even 
when his bread-winning 
vocation was of the most 
hum-drum character, 
and his Pegasus stabled, 
so to speak, under the 
counter; and who, with 
advancing years, ripens 
in his power. The writer 
referred to is Madison 
Cawein, of Louisville. 
He is the author of eigh- 
teen or twenty books of 
poetry, and by this time 
it might well be sup- 
posed that his vision would be dimmed, his 
utterance weary and his Pegasus somewhat 
winded from over-work. But this is not the 
case. Mr. Cawein’s latest book—‘‘The Vale 
of Tempe,” seems to exceed his others in 
spontaneity, in the utter intimacy with na- 
ture and in love of singing. A certain rich 
melancholy pervades his poetry, and mel- 
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The charming story, *The Buckskin Doll,” in this num- 
ber of THe REapDER will come as a surprise to Mrs. 
Cowgill friends who have learned to know 
her as a special writer on industrial 
and social problems 


lows it. There is a sense that the poet has 
contrived actually to express himself—to 
convey delicate shades of meaning by curi- 
ous implications. Words can not, it has long 
since been realized, when 
directly and baldly used, 
adequately express the 
emotions. These must 
be indicated in subtler 
ways, and Mr. Cawein 
has learned the trick. 
He is “‘nothing with- 
holding and free; as 
Lanier would have said, 
but with a sense of his 
high mission he hascared 
to convey only beauty. 
Perhaps he believes a 
poet to be an expositor 
of beauty, not a dissemi- 
nator ofall truth. How- 
ever that may be, he has 
chosen his subjects for 
their inherent charm. 

The Forest of Shad- 
ows” “‘Solitary Places? 
songs to various trouba- 
dours, “The Egret 
Hunter,’’ “‘The Willow 
Water,” “The Lost 
Garden,”’ ‘The Burden 
of Desire,’’—these are 
proper themes for the 
poet,always new, always 
fertile, always bewitch- 
ing. Even the old theme 
of ‘“Mariana’’ gains undreamed of beauties 
through his depiction. 


Then in the drizzling rain, 

That weighed wet with the dying flowers, 
She sought the old stone dial again; 

The dial, among the moss-rose bowers, 
Where often she had read, in vain, 
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Of time and change, and love and loss, 
Rude-lettered and o’ergrown with moss, 
That slow the gnomon moved across. 
Remembering this she turned away, 
The rain and tears upon her face. 
There was no thing to do or say,— 

She stood a while, a little space, 

And watched the rain bead, round and gray, 
Upon the cobweb’s tattered lace, 

And tag the toadstool’s spongy brim 
With points of mist; and orbing, dim 
With fog the sunflower’s ruined rim. 


In his study of the troubadours, Mr. Ca- 
wein has learned the fashion of the ‘‘aubade”’ 
and has penned one of the most ecstatic ones 
ever written—so one may say who is not ig- 
norant of the insouciant achievements of 
those fair medieval celebrants of love and 
dawn. Here is the last of the three stanzas 
of Mr. Cawein’s ‘“‘Aubade’’: 


See, where she combes, with limbs of day, 
The Dawn! with wildrose hands and feet, 
Within whose veins the sunbeams beat, 

And laughters meet of wind and ray.— 
Arise! come down! and, heart to heart, 
Love, let me clasp in thee all these— 

The sunbeam, of which thou art part, 

And all the rapture of the breeze! 

Arise! come down! loved that thou art. 


Youth at its best, is not a question of 
mere meagerness of years, but rather the 
jewel of the soul. Mr. Cawein possesses it, 
and possesses powers of spiritual recuper- 
ation and a perpetual renewal of zest and 
delight. It may be said, without hesitation, 
_that he has gone far toward making endur- 
ing that happy celebrity he has long en- 
joyed, by the presentation of “The Vale of 
Tempe.” 


pose has been an increasing number 
of examples, lately, of a form of fiction 
to which Gertrude Atherton has given the 
name “dramatized biography.” The lead- 
ing character in such fiction is a historic 
person whose work in art or literature, or 
whose place in affairs gave him permanent 
hold on the world’s affections or on its in- 
terest. Novelists have always delighted in 
introducing historical personages into their 
books, and more than one good story owes 
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a large part of its charm to the presence of 
such a person on its pages, as in Mrs. 
Stowe’s old-fashioned novel, ““The Minigs- 
ter's Wooing,” decidedly the most interest: 
ing character is Aaron Burr. But in dram;. 
atized biography the historic person is not. 
simply employed to fix an era or to-serve as 
a side adornment, but comes: boldly forward 
to the center of the stage. In presenting 
this character the author aims to paint a 
true portrait of him for the contemporary 
generation, a generation that hitherto has 
viewed him only through the dryer and 
more formal media of history and ordinary 
biography. Having first become saturated 
with these same histories and biographies, 
adding such first-hand investigations as are 
possible, the author proceeds to evolve the 
real man as he finds him. He must do this 
by a process of fitting fact to fact, of recon- 
ciling seeming contradictions, of deciding 
wrat is true and what is false, what is char- 
acteristic and what is accidental. 

This method of historic portraiture has 
met with both favor and criticism. The 
chief objection of the critics is that it is an 
impertinent method, because the author 
must necessarily invent words and put them 
into the mouth of his character. This, it 
is contended, shows lack of propriety and 
a sense of what becomes ordinary men to- 
ward a great man. Again it is held that 
since it can not be known precisely what 
the great man did say on such and such 
occasions, it is a violation of truth to make 
up his words. The second objection surely 
proceeds only from literal minds who do 
not realize that there is a truth of fact and 
another truth of imagination, and that the 
second is in no wise’ inferior to the first. 
As to impertinence, that objection, though 
more deserving of consideration, is not 
really more sound. 

The dramatized biography can show, 48 
no other form of biography can so well, the 
man consistent with himself, as all men are 
at heart; can evoke for him a deeper pity 
for his mistakes and a higher admiration 
for his virtues and attainments. There 
always one man to whom that man’s life 
is or was of supreme import, and that man 
is—himself. Dramatized biography, by its 
immediate appeal to vicarious feeling, helps 
us to view this life somewhat as did the man 
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himself, he who knew, as none other could, 
where lay its Slough of Despond, its long, 
steep Hill of Difficulty, its Delectable 
Mountain. We often echo the poet’s wish 
that we might see ourselves as others see 
us,—the cause of human happiness would 
be as much advanced, perhaps, could we see 
others as they see themselves. Any sincere 
device that helps to this end is surely ad- 
missible, and the use of it on an author’s 
part can not fairly be set down to egotism 
or want of taste. In Mrs. Atherton’s ad- 
mirable study of Alexander Hamilton, 
“The Conqueror,’—a perfect example of 
what is meant by dramatized biography,— 
the dialogue is not always happy, but it 
serves, even when somewhat forced, to en- 
able the reader to view in scenes the great 
events of Hamilton’s life; the whole is a 
sort of cyclorama in which fact and fiction 
skilfully blend to produce an effect whose 
vividness and fullness fact alone could never 
attain. ; 

Dramatized biography is a form of fic- 
tion which, it may fairly be predicted, has 
come to stay. As an art-form it forbids 
classification, being frankly a hybrid, and 
it must often cry the critic’s mercy, for it 
can possess neither the fullness of ordinary 
biography nor the complete force of drama. 
But it does combine a practical working 
measure of both these forces and serves a 
real end, one lauded by Shakespeare him- 
self, of holding the mirror up to nature. 


[7 is noticeable that a number of persons, 
curiously conscious of their sense of hu- 
mor, are beginning to laugh at Mr. Roose- 
velt. That large-looming figure, which may 
well awaken envy in the bronze breast of 
Liberty, guarding our busiest harbor, is 
thought to be absurd, because, being a man 
of warlike deeds, he has posed as a peace- 
maker. And, furthermore, the solemnity 
with which he is supposed to have received 
congratulations from the European barking 
dogs of war seems to cap the climax of ab- 
surdity. His descent in the “Plunger,” the 
sub-marine war-boat, is quoted as an in- 
stance of his inherent levity. Ought he not, 
critics inquire, to have been sitting in dig- 
nified anxiety awaiting the results of the 
Portsmouth conference? Ought he not, in 
brief, to emulate the steel engraving of 
George Washington? 
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It seems rather a pity that we can not 
cure ourselves of our excessive sense of hu- 
mor. Too often it bears a resemblance to 
that of the street gamin. It is impertinent, 
and has a hands-in-pocket, hat-on-side qual- 
ity which makes it bad friends with wit. 
To find Mr. Roosevelt ridiculous is a very 
fortuitous act. He is picturesque, he is im- 
pulsive, he has some bravado, he has a 
straightforward and effective egotism, and 
he impresses the imagination of the world. 
We have had Presidents in the White 
House who were figureheads, Presidents 
who were cowards, Presidents who enter- 
tained their mistresses there, Presidents 
who drank to excess, and smoked themselves 
into the grave, and Presidents who were 
dull as Monday. Well, here is a man filling 
his réle with the swagger of a monarch, 
speaking, too, with the conviction of the 
chief citizen of an ever-declamatory re- 
public. He stands on his belief in himself 
and the people, and the conviction that the 
doors of destiny—having been well oiled— 
are about to swing wide. It is not always 
good manners to be amused. It is at times 
not even amusing to be amused. 

Why not, if one is searching for amuse- 
ment, be amused at Japan, dissatisfied 
with its sudden reputation for magnanimity 
—a reputation which, hitherto, has been 
one to which the United States laid para- 
mount claim? Morally and intellectually, 
as well as in commercial and military repu- 
tation, Japan has placed herself in the fore- 
front of nations. And her people are infuri- 
ated. They riot, they malign, they detest 
the extraordinary men who have achieved 
for them this reputation. Russia is as gro- 
tesque. The distinguished and wise De 
Witte returns to his country convinced that 
he will meet with coldness, perhaps with 
death—the first at the hands of his Czar, 
the second from his impulsive and turbu- 
lent fellow countrymen. The great comédie 
humaine is here for the laughter, deep in 
the throat—deep as the lungs—for all en- 
amored of cachinnation. But that Mr. 
Roosevelt, with his savoir faire, his intense 
interest in life, his sincerity and profound 
understanding of what his critics are 
pleased to call his ‘“‘réle,” is any more ab- 
surd than the rest of the world, it is 4 
pleasure to deny. 

It is very difficult, at worst, for a repub- 
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lic to be as absurd as a monarchy, or a 
president as grotesque as a king. A re- 
public is founded upon conviction, good 
sense is its bulwark, and it is usually direct- 
ed, in the person of its chief executive, by a 
man who represents the great average—a 
well-behaved man, heavy of speech, lugu- 
brious of manner, and quite tiresome to 
think about. Behold, however, Mr. Roose- 
velt—courteous to the nations, a cosmopo- 
lite in manner, yet an eager and honorable 
patriot, a man of personal charm, of an in- 
vigorating indifference to public opinion, 
and an unquenchable zest for life. Why not 
accept him with gratitude? With what 
monarch of Europe would we be ashamed 
to compare him? 
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RS. Ruth Kimball Gardiner has shown 

long since that she understood how 
to write a short story, and her newspa- 
per work has always had qualities of 
charm and naiveté, but it remains for her 
first long story, “The Heart of a Girl,” to 
show that she has sustained imagination. 
The suggestion of the title came, probably, 
from that tender and charming Italian 
classic, ‘‘Cuore’’; and the story itself is as 
frank and sweet a confession of a girl’s life 
and spirit in the brisk American west as 
“Cuore” was of the life and spirit of a deli- 
cate-minded, reverential Italian boy, taken 
to and from his exclusive school by a very 
solicitous parent. Margie Gordon, the hero- 
ine of Mrs. Gardiner’s book, requires no 
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such oversight. She is a little brave-heart, 
who fights her own battles, and sees a diffi- 
cult situation to the end, and is loyal, in- 
quisitive and full of sweet girl expectations. 

Mrs. Gardiner follows the story of Mar- 
gie up to the hour of her triumphant 
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graduation from high school, and the ac- 
ceptance by a magazine of two poems. The 
reader leaves the young girl “on the thresh- 
old of life,” as her fellow graduates might 
have said, with the full confidence that she 
is going to make the most of her opportuni- 
ties for happiness, although it is evident 
that she possesses a large capacity for sor- 
row, too. Young and old will enjoy the 
tale, and no reader can fail to respond to 
the chivalric and courageous impulses of the 
young heroine, who gives “a square deal” 
in all the games incidental to her life, and 
who is as aboveboard and lovable as Re- 
becca of “Sunnybrook Farm.” It is in- 
evitable that those who know Mrs. Gar- 
diner, with her gentle manners and valiant 
spirit, should associate Margie with its 
author, and regard the book as autobio- 
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graphical in its character. Mrs. Gardiner 
was, we believe, the first woman reporter to 
insist upon having and to secure a seat in 
the reporters’ gallery in the House at Wash- 
ington. There she met a fellow corre- 
spondent, Mr. Cornelius Gardiner, the rep- 
resentative of an important paper, who 
made her his wife. 


T is seldom that it can be said with truth 

that good has come of a strike. As a 
rule nothing but dissatisfaction results to 
one side or the other, and the end is encom- 
passed without edification to any one. The 
recent Chicago teamsters’ strike has, how- 
ever, enlightened the general public con- 
cerning many points on which before it was 
ignorant. It was informed, for instance, 
through the efforts of the state’s attorney 
and the grand jury, that it has been the 
custom for years past for large employers 
of labor to expend huge sums of money for 
the purpose of preventing strikes. Small 
fortunes were freely given to labor leaders 
for this purpose, and in some cases these 
payments resulted in calling off strikes 
which were already operative. 

The fact was determined, by the man 
himself freely testifying, that an influen- 
tial ex-leader of laboring men has amassed 
a competence by acting as an intermediary 
in these matters. He brought his account 
and check books into the jury room and 
showed the sums received from merchants 
and manufacturers, and he gave the names 
of the labor leaders to whom the money was 
paid. The canceled checks with their en- 
dorsement proved his assertions. There 
was no evidence that these bribes had been 
“cut up” with the unions themselves. The 
money was apparently kept by the persons 
to whom it was paid. Sums of $5,000 and 
$10,000, and even greater amounts were 
given to this disburser, who probably was 
allowed to place it where it would do the 
most good. 

When the corrupt labor leader Sam Parks 
was convicted of similar practices in New 
York City and sent to the penitentiary, it 
was thought to be an exceptional case, but 
it now appears to be common in labor cir- 
cles in all large cities. In the case of Dris- 
coll, the Chicago intermediary, he took par- 
ticular care to reveal only his doings which 
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were protected by the statute of limitations, 
but his revelations have opened the eyes of 
the trades unionists, on one side, to the 
treasonable acts of their leaders, and those 
of the general public, on the other, to the 
practices of the moneyed men who were 
willing thus to compromise with evil. 


F Sergius De Witte, the Russian, was sent 

to America upon his peace commission 
by a bureaucracy jealous of his influence 
and eager to see him discountenanced and 
disgraced, then Mr. Roosevelt, in bringing 
his arguments to bear on the Japanese, has 
saved from unmerited dishonor a man of 
‘great qualities. The bureaucracy desired 
to win the sympathy of the world for Rus- 
sia, and to continue the war. It wished to 
see De Witte’s career brought to a swift and 
discreditable conclusion. The man may 
have been aware of this from the first, but 
his patriotism is, of course, deeper than any 
consideration of present favor; and by the 
grace of God and the powerful assistance 
of Mr. Roosevelt, he has been a party in 
the achievement of peace which two nations, 
in the very heat of their war excitement, re- 
gard with feelings of languid appreciation. 
Senator Beveridge has recently given a ver- 
bal portrait which may well be preserved in 
the memories of those who have felt this 
nation honored by the presence here of so 
sincere and efficient and heavy-burdened a 
statesman. “A child or a backwoodsman 
or the most highly cultivated man in the 
world could not be simpler than this power- 
ful minister,” comments Senator Beveridge. 
“He speaks in a low voice, looking directly 
at you. His eyes are large and brown, with 
an expression of patience and weariness 
about them which reminds you of what you 
have read about the eyes of Lincoln. The 
eyes are not sharp or luminous, but have the 
speculative expression of those minds which 
are not content with things as they are, but 
are planning and dreaming of things as 
they should be. His forehead is high, but 
not too high, of medium breadth; but be- 
tween the ears the breadth is perceptibly 
greater, and the back-head, where resides 
the ‘drive’ of the human intellect, is per- 
fectly developed. His hair is brown, has a 
slightly wavy effect, is of medium length, 
and is worn brushed back from the fore- 
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head. In his office he wears a common, un- 
pretentious sack coat, well-worn trousers, 
which bag at the knees, and shoes that show 
they do not receive much attention. Every- 
thing reveals the characteristic indifference 
of great men for the details of personal ap- 
pearance.” 

This is the man who, with dignity and 
patience, returns to incur the criticism of 
the egotistic nobility of bureaucratic Rus- 
sia, and the fatal coldness of his Czar. But 


“the sad heart of Russia’ will emphasize 
that patience of which he is possessed, the 
woes of millions “fill his burdened heart 
with grief,” and that tolecance which is the 
inevitable heritage of such men as he will 
give him fortitude. 
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Who proposes to make the desert blossom with his latest 
horticultural discovery—the spineless cactus 


NCE a poet wrote a play and it was 

published. The poet’s landlady heard 
about it and stopped him on the stairs. 
“So,” said she, “you’ve written a drama; 
when is it to be dramatized?’ This is ex- 
actly what has been done with George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s ‘Man and Superman.” It has 
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not been such a long while since the book 
appeared that we have forgotten its bulk 
and its prolixity; the wonder was, could it 
ever be acted? On the theater program 
there is a note explaining how its presenta- 
tion was made possible. Imagine a Shaw 
Beyreuth, with a seven hours’ performance 
of “Man and Superman”; that’s what 
would have happened without curtailment. 
But omit the third act and some of the 
retrospections elsewhere, and the result 
seems to be a brilliant three-act comedy,— 
brilliant despite its absurd foundation. As 
a book, ‘““Man and Superman” palled; as a 
play, it is crisp and entertaining. There is 
much in it startlingly unrefined and _ its 
philosophy is one of Shaw’s hugest jokes. 
Robert Loraine, with a particularly strong 
company, enters into the spirit of ‘Man 
and Superman” with great zest. Truly, Mr. 
Shaw is a potent tonic that stirs the blood 
—a sort of negative oxygen. But the in- 
ternal effect must be watched. 
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Who will, during the coming year, present Schillers 
©Don Carlos” 


ILLIAM Dean Howells, in the North 

American Review, has an article on 
John Hay, in which he refers to the sup- 
posed authorship of ‘The Breadwinners,” 
that strong novel which those who knew 
Hay’s style best were eager to attribute to 
him, but which he, to the last, refused to 
acknowledge. ‘It has,” observes Mr. How- 
ells, “great merit in its characterizations, 
especially those picturesque and _ eccentric 
embodiments of our life which seem always 
to have interested and amused Hay beyond 
others. The people in it apparently the 
most spontaneously and importantly treated 
are not the ‘gentlemen,’ but the non-gentle- 
men, not because they were more to the 
author’s taste, but because they were more 
to his talent, and possibly more to his inter- 
est. The author, whether he was Hay or 
not, was like him in divining these as the 
more genuinely American, the more au- 
thentically western, and what was always 
claiming Hay in his inventive work was the 
American and the western. He felt it the 
material of the future, the stuff out of 
which a new manhood was to be fashioned 
into figures unseen before. I think the 
best things in “The Bread Winners’ are the 
sketches of the local politicians, the leaders 
who can swing their wards; and when the 
account is made up by the future literary 
historian, I believe the author, whoever he 
was, will be found to have first portrayed, 
if not understood, the American boss made 
or in the making.” 

The author of “The Breadwinners,” if 
he be not Hay, but one still living, must be 
interested to observe how the labor story 
and the business story have become the 
fashion of the hour. 


[7 is quite fitting that the children should 
have had a large part in the funeral 
services of good Hezekiah Butterworth, the 
historian and author, and for twenty-five 
years assistant editor of The Youth’s Com- 
panion. Mr. Butterworth had a passion— 
it was for children. He traveled much, and 
wherever he went he sought out the chil- 
dren. They were perpetually wonderful, 
mysterious and refreshing to him. It is 
said that his personal correspondence with 
boys and girls under seventeen years of age 
reached a thousand letters a week. This 
personality, so sympathetic, innocent and 
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eager—qualities retained till the last—made 
Mr. Butterworth the strong support of the 
youths’ paper with which he was associated. 

He was born in 1839 and had but a com- 
mon school education. He knew farm and 
village life, as well as the life of the city, 
and whatever he wrote or said:was tinged 
with a kindly humor. He was a constant 
contributor to juvenile publications, and the 
author of ‘Zig-Zag Journeys’ and many 
other books. As an editor he had almost 
superhuman patience, guiding and directing 
his contributors till they understood how to 
write the wholesome, invigorating short 
story adapted to his publication. His life 
was like a fertile meadow—peaceful and 
plenteous. 


ERE is a protest against the creaking 
plot! against a story that brushes con- 
sistency aside and labors to its end. At the 
theater this sad deficiency is only too evi- 
dent; most of our society plays are so bar- 
ren of any deep motive that one can almost 


see the end before the curtain rises. In 
consequence we are mildly pleased but sel- 
dom strongly moved. Between acts we feel 
small expectancy and no excitement; there 
is as little demand made upon the curiosity 
of the audience as there is upon the imag- 
ination of the actor. In this category may 
be placed Augustus Thomas’s “De Lan- 
cey,’ with John Drew in the title réle. 
Some bright lines entitle it to be called an 
American comedy, but as far as plot is con- 
cerned, there is nothing but a worn-out, 
threadbare situation spun into three mild 
acts. What if De Lancey loves a girl al- 
ready engaged, the other man meets an old- 
time sweetheart, and finds she is the only 
one he ever truly cared for? Oh, for some 
dramatic lubricant! Mr. Thomas is happy 
when he can write dialogue: De Lancey, the 
ultra-sophisticated, says many poignant 
things; he is made to say them by the play- 
wright—he does not say them because he is 
De Lancey. The consequence is that after 
an evening of harmless talk, the play takes 
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its level with many of its kind. De Lancey 
pales in outline, for we have seen him in 
an atmosphere of triyial ideas and intangi- 
ble purposes. Mr. Drew’s polish does not 
abate as the years advance; he is an actor 
who spends an evening on the stage; he 
does not seem to simulate life. He is the 
society man who plays the society role. 
But even as- Mr. Thomas is capable of in- 
fusing solid matter into the fund of humor 
he possesses, so Mr. Drew has the ability 
to go deeper into the human elements. And 
as for the plot that creaks: the dramatist 
should tell his story without making a visi- 
ble loophole in the first act out of which to 
craw] in the third. 


The explorer, ethnologist, lecturer, and author of “In and 
Out of the Old Missions of California” 


R. Gilbert K. Chesterton likes an ar- 

gument and likes, too, to be right, 
and, as a matter of fact, he almost always 
is. But he has, in his recently published 
volume, “Heretics,” been passing some criti- 
cisms of a certain sort upon Mr. Kipling 
with which it is not possible to agree en- 
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tirely. He says that the great gap in Kip- 
ling’s mind is what may be “roughly called 
the lack of patriotism—that is to say, he 
lacks altogether the faculty of attaching 
himself to any cause or community finally 
and tragically; for all finality must be 
tragic. He admires England, but he does 
not love her. He admires Eng- 
land because she is strong, not because she 
is English. He is a perfect mas- 
ter of that light melancholy with which a 
man looks back on having been the citizen 
of many communities, of that light melan- 
choly with which a man looks back on hav- 
ing been the lover of many women. He is 
the philanderer of the nations. But a man 
may have learnt much about women in flir- 
tations, and still be ignorant of first love; 
a man may have known as many lands as 
Ulysses, and still be ignorant of patriotism.” 

Now this, it would seem, is hardly a fair 
statement of Mr. Kipling’s case. Mr. Kip- 
ling seems rather to be the victim of a hope- 
less love for England. His imagination be- 
comes actually poignant when he deals with 
her. He has a desire for her—for the 
innermost spirit of her—never quite to be 
satisfied. Something alien in his blood 
keeps him apart from her, yet emphasizes 
to him all the more exquisitely all that she 
means to the Englishman of well-ordered 
life and enviable social conditions and the 
essence of home. 

This is borne witness to by Kipling’s 
latest story, “An Enforced Habitation.” 
There has been, curiously enough, a good 
deal of discussion about the real meaning 
of this story, though it would seem to be 
sufficiently suggestive and clear to any per- 
son with alert sympathies. It is the story 
of a young American millionaire and his 
wife, who are forced by the breaking down 
of the man’s health, as the result of a too 
eager business life, to find change and rest. 
They go to England and penetrate into a 
quiet and utterly English corner of it, where 
they may enjoy with commingled amuse- 
ment and admiration its true charac... 
istics. There is a large estate near at hand 
falling into neglect through the fact that 
it has become indeed an estate and ceased, 
through the demise of its sometime owners, 
to be a home. The young couple explore 
the old mansion, haunt the five farms with 
their odd English appellations, build air- 
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castles of one sort and another about the 
place, and are presently betrayed into pur- 
chasing it. They imagine at first that it 
will be like any other purchase—an expen- 
sive toy, involving no responsibility. But 
the place makes its demands upon them. 
The tenants have their ideals, half feudal, 
of what the master and mistress of such an 
estate should be. The old mansion makes 
its demands, too, and insists upon propriety 
as well as proprietorship. The fields and 
the parks, the fine old trees, the fallow land 
—these also make their demands. It is 
presently borne in upon these: debonnaire 
Americans that they have not only taken up 
some property, but they have assumed a 
role. They have become a part of history, 
or at least of established society. They are 
woven into the ancient, wonderful pattern 
of English life. At first they are almost 
resentful. But the charm, the usefulness 
and the necessity of the life becomes ap- 
parent to them gradually, and when at last 
an heir is expected, to be the inheritor of 
their broad, reclaimed acres, they rejoice 
that he is coming to an estate and a re- 
sponsibility which they have, for more than 
one reason, come to regard as completely 
and inevitably theirs. In thinking of all 
that such a home must mean to posterity as 
well as to the many then living upon it, they 
begin to construct durably, to plan far 
ahead; in brief, to fit into the large, or- 
dered English scheme of affairs. The light 
aspect of the money-making American, 
which can seize a fortune and relinquish it 
without undue fret, is replaced by a deep 
but happy seriousness. The quaintness and 
loveliness of English rural life undermines 
their old-time devotion to the town and the 
noise and constant diversion of city life. A 
content new to them reaches down to the 
very roots of life. Though they are really 
abroad, they have the feeling of having at 
last reached home. 

Mr. Chesterton must search far before he 
finds another such setting forth of English 
tiap,aness as that. The story represents, 
indeed, the homesickness which Americans 
have always felt—vyet hesitated to confess 
to—for old England. It is a nostalgia which 
Kipling shares with the American—a love 
beyond the love of men who have lived there 
as a matter of course; and who have not, 
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through wanderings and an accident of 
birth over seas, had emphasized to their 
imaginations. 

Where else but in England would Kip- 
ling be content to live? Not, surely, in 
India, where they still repudiate him and 
his art; not in America, whose ideals he 
never comprehended, and where he was 
most unhappy; not at the Cape, nor in 
France, or Germany, or any other place 
with foreign-speaking folk. 

No, the truth is, that over and above his 
admiration for her strength and power and 
system, Kipling loves England for the Eng- 
lish spirit of her—the indefinable, inimi- 
table, curious core of her existence, which, 
beneath all that is grasping and cruel and 
overbearing in her, still makes her dear to 
all of her children who have wandered from 
her shores; and hardly less dear to those 
who, having no such personal reminiscences 
of her, still feel, mysteriously yet unmis- 
takably, that in her boundaries lies “home.” 


WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Author of “ Robert Cavelier,” whose latest story "The 
Flower of Destiny,” has just made its appearance 
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““DOSE o’ the River,” Kate Douglas 

Wiggin’s story, already well known 
to her admiring public through its serial 
publication, is now upon the market. With- 
out question, Old Kennebec, the grand- 
father of Rose, with his prodigality of ad- 
vice and dearth of performance, is one of 
Mrs. Wiggin’s most 
amusing characters. 


ILLIAM J. Cal- 

houn, of Chica- 
go, in entering upon 
his mission for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at 
Venezuela, is under- 
taking hissecond task 
of official observation. 
The first was made 
in Cuba, at the period 
of hostilities between 
Spain and her island 
possessions, when it 
was apprehended 
that Dr. Ricardo 
Ruiz, a naturalized 
American citizen,had 
been murdered in the 
cell in which he had 
been cast by Spanish 
officials on a charge 
of having participat- 
ed in the revolution. 
It was maintained 
that the treaty be- 
tween the United 
States and Spain re- 
lating to the deten- 
tion of prisoners had 
been broken. Presi- 
dent McKinley re- 
ceived the protests 
of many who feared 
for the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens resident in Cuba. He hesitated 
before an interference which might force con- 
flict between the United States and Spain, and 
in order to place himself in possession of the 
truth, sent William J. Calhoun, a friend since 
boyhood, to investigate. He received an un- 
prejudiced report—an unsentimental, copious, 
clear report. There were less than one hundred 
native citizens of the United States in Cuba, 
but a large number of naturalized ones 
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lived there; atrocities had been committed 
on all sides; the resident Americans were 
open or secret sympathizers with the Cu- 
bans; the Cubans were standing, back to the 
wall; the reconcentrados were suffering to 
the limit and beyond the limit of endurance; 
the Spanish soldiers were half starved, un- 
paid, ill, homesick; 
the Governor-Gen- 
eral a man with a 
monstrous policy and 
an indifference to 
human pain. It was 
a photograph of the 
situation. 

Mr. Calhoun has 
been sent to Venez- 
uela to take another 
such photograph. 
There has long been 
trouble between Ven- 
ezuela and ourselves. 
Our money-makers 
are down there and 
want to be protected 
in their schemes. 
They are American 
citizens, they have in- 
vested capital, they 
employ labor. It is 
not difficult to imag- 
ine that they desire 
and expect to secure 
everything that the 
Venezuelans do not 
know enough to hold 
down. However this 
may be, they com- 
plain of their inability 
to secure justice in 
the Venezuelan su- 
preme court. The 
court, they affirm, 
does the bidding of 
President Castro, who belives in Venezuela for 
the Venezuelans. There has been scandal— 
which is an old and a long story. A trusted man 
had been traduced or justly accused. President 
Roosevelt has sent ultimatums southward, at 
which Venezuela has laughed insolently as men 
laugh with a cigarette between lips and hands 
in pocket. At least so it has appeared to the 
administration at Washington. Secretary 
Hay attempted to be firm, but his dignity 
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aroused only amusement in impudent Vene- 
zuela. The supreme court of the South 
American republic sustained the administra- 
tion of Castro in its repudiation of a ten 
million dollar contract made between Mr. 
Castro and an American asphalt company. 
Then the protest became clamorous. Ameri- 
can trusts do not see ten million dollar con- 
tracts broken without mentioning it—and 
there is, from of old, a feeling of suspicion 
in the breast of the citizen of the United 
States, in regard to the word, written or 
spoken, of a South American. So matters 
have reached the point where President 
Roosevelt must learn the truth—the de- 
tailed, photographic, unbiased truth. Mr. 
Calhoun has been sent south with his cam- 
era—that excellent machine which he car- 
ries in his head. 

Mr. Calhoun was born in Pittsburg and 
educated at Poland, Ohio, where William 
McKinley was one of his classmates. When 
school days were over, Calhoun went on a 
farm in Ohio, where farms are good, but 
when the call for troops came in ’61, he ran 
off and induced a not too scrupulous recruit- 
ing officer to swear him in, lad though he 
was. He served for two years with the 
Nineteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry,, and 
was mustered out, a man in stature and 
principle, at the age of eighteen; for the 
war was a forcing house. Calhoun took a 
notion to go west. He taught school at 
Danville, studying law meanwhile. He was 
admitted to the bar in January, 1875, and 
began at once to practice. The next year 
he married Alice D. Harmon, who lived only 
till 1898. That year Mr. Calhoun was ap- 
pointed a member of the interstate com- 
merce commission. 

Down in Danville, Mr. Calhoun made a 
reputation for himself. He had success 
with juries, and he was astute in criminal 
cases. Then he became prominent in polit- 
ical matters. In 1896 when the Republican 
state convention of Illinois met to endorse 
a candidate for the presidency, Calhoun 
held out against the Cullom men for Mc- 
Kinley. The opposition was keen—even 
bitter—but Calhoun and his followers won. 
They left the convention hall instructed for 
McKinley. It was thought, owing to this 
circumstance and the long friendship exist- 
ing between Major McKinley and Mr. Cal- 
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houn, that the latter might be offered a 
place in the cabinet. He may or may not 
have been, but in any event, he continued to 
practice law, and his first public service un- 
der the administration was taken when he 
went to Cuba on his tour of investigation. 
After that came his appointment to the in- 
terstate commerce commission, from which 
he resigned in 1900 to practice law in Chi- 


cago. 


RS. Elizabeth Cherry Waltz had made 
herself known to readers through her 

“Pa Gladden” stories some little time be- 
fore her death two years ago. There is pa- 
thetic interest in the fact that “The Ancient 
Landmark,’ published this fall, is one of a 
series of novels which Mrs. Waltz intended 
to write as an epic of the southern country 
in which she lived. Rough drafts have been 
found of the other stories, but ‘““The Ancient 
Landmark” was within a few pags of com- 
pletion. The publishers have taken great 
pains, following the synopsis at the begin- 
ning of her manuscript, to conclude the 
story according to her intention and as 
nearly as possible in her own style. The 
title is symbolical, referring to the preju- 
dice among southern people against the in- 


stitution of divorce. 


Te managers of the Erie railroad are 
considering the requiring of its train 
crews to take instruction in “first aid to the 
injured.” May it do so, and may all other 
roads follow its example, thus preventing 
from absolute dissolution the lives which 
they have not been efficient enough to guard 
against disaster! Only those who have been 
in a railroad wreck and witnessed the in- 
ferno of suffering there, can have any no- 
tion of the mitigation of pain and salvation 
of life that might be given by the presence 
of some one possessing a knowledge of rudi- 
mentary surgery. Under certain conditions 
it is inevitable that hours will elapse be- 
tween the time of a wreck and the arrival 
upon the scene of skilled medical men. 
Were the train crews given some drill in 
bandaging wounds and _ stanching blood 
flow, a percentage of lives now sacrificed 
might be saved. There appears to be no 
diminution in the appalling loss of life from 
railway accidents. The criminal economy 
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of the railroads, the lack of a full sense of 
responsibility upon the part of the em- 
ployés of the roads, and the recklessness of 
passengers combine to make a sum total 
that, annually, in America rivals in its list 
of dead and wounded that of a great battle. 
There is some glory. in dying in battle, but 
only the engineer who gives his life for his 
passengers can, by any altruistic flight, con- 
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sider it a privilege to be killed in a railway 
wreck. One of the most hideous features 
of the time is the wanton indifference to 
human life which the railroads—not as in- 
dividual members, but as bodies corporate— 
appear to feel. One of the minor mitiga- 
tions would be the training of the passen- 
ger crews, as suggested, to take the first 
steps toward saving the lives of the injured. 


TO COL. D. STREAMER 


(HARRY GRAHAM) 


[Whose engagement to Miss Ethel Barrymore has been announced } 


By Franklin P. Adams 


O COLONEL Streamer, you who wrote 
Too many thousand feet of verse 
For me in this small rhyme to quote 
(For nobody would reimburse 
Me if I quoted ‘Little Willie” 
Of “By and by the room grew chilly.’’) 


You are about, I’ve lately seen, 
To—-split infinitive—soon marry, 
With lovely Ethel as your queen, 
And you her loyal subject, Harry. 
We're glad, for your sake, Colonel Streamer, 
But then it gives our spine a tremor. 


For we can not but apprehend 
That your o’er-joyous nuptial bell 
Will mean that we have seen the end— 
Your wedding rings the public’s knell; 
That rust will clog the pen that gives 
Us those “ Misrepresentatives.” 


But, Colonel, can’t you write some verse 
When Ethel’s working at the play? 
When Thespis Pulchra doth rehearse, 
You might be lilting us a lay. 
Few are the poets, though, who marry more 
Enchanting girls than Ethel Barrymore. 


Write on, then, Colonel, if you will. 
Your entertaining rhymes continue 
Until the ink is dry; until 
You haven’t any words left in you. 
At any rate we wish you, Colonel, 
Success and happiness eternal! 


THE READER’S STUDY 


Conducted by Will D. Howe, Ph. D. 
NARRATIVE WRITING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 1905-1906 


OT many years ago, Thackeray, in his 
““Roundabout Papers,’’ drewa picture 
of his “‘lazy idle boy of Chur’’ as one 

of a great company devoted to novels—‘“‘the 
appetite for novels extending to the end of 
the world; far away in the frozen deep, the 
sailors reading them to one another during 
the endless night; far away under the 
Syrian stars, the solemn sheiks and elders 
harkening to the poet as he recites his 
tales; far away in the Indian camps, where 
the soldier listens to ’s tales after the 
hot day’s march; far away in little Chur 
yonder where the lazy boy pores over the 
fond volume and drinks it in with all his eyes.” 

The lazy idle boy of Chur, of yesterday 
and today, the soldier, the sailor, the states- 
man, the man of action and the man of 
leisure, and the girls, too, and even the 
women—all these and many more value the 
art of the story-teller and like his stories. 
They like to know the people of other times 
and other places and still more they like to 
know a little better the men and women 
about them everywhere. And they will not 
be disappointed in their desires, for the 
great writers of fiction have always caught 
up, out of the world of fancy, people and 


places and actions as real as in the world of 
so-called reality. This life were dreary and 
barren, indeed, without its stories and its 
story-tellers. They have been here from 
the gray dawn when minstrels sang of the 
deeds of heroes and boasted of the power 
of their leaders. They are here today to 
tell us new things of an old world. They 
always will be here as long as human na- 
ture is what it is. 

During the coming year, beginning with 
December, it will be, therefore, a real pleas- 
ure to present in the Study a series of articles 
on the subject ‘“Narrative Writing of English 
Literature.’’ These papers will show in an 
interesting and instructive way the various 
forms of narrative writing that have prevailed 
both in England and America. They will dis- 
close the relation of the novel and of its nar- 
rative predecessors to the times and to the 
nation. They will contemplate fiction in the 
largest sense, with the individual “‘masters’’ 
as representatives of certain styles and tend- 
encies. They will be written by the ablest 
and most distinguished critics in America and 
England, and taken as a whole, they will con- 
stitute a definite exposition of this most popu- 
lar and most significant literary form. 


ARNOLD AND JOUBERT 


By Richard Rice 


ity Matthew Amold frequently adds to 

his own opinion is Joseph Joubert. 
Just as Goethe or Sainte-Beuve is continu- 
ally reintroduced in quotation or anecdote 
through the course of the “Essays in Criti- 
cism,”’ so Joubert is made to reappear till the 
reader plainly sees how much reliance is 
placed on him by the English critic; but 
while Goethe and Sainte-Beuve had made 
by 1865 some headway toward the British 
public, Joubert, more modest and delicate, 
remained largely unobserved through the 
channel fog. Arnold therefore devoted to 
him an entire essay. ‘His name,” he re- 
marks in beginning, “is, I believe, almost 
unknown in England; and even in France, 
his native country, it is not famous. M. 
Sainte-Beuve has given him one of his in- 
comparable portraits; but—besides that 
even M. Sainte-Beuve’s writings are far less 
known amongst us than they deserve to be— 
every country has its own point of view 
from which a remarkable author may most 
profitably be seen and studied.” 

It is, however, possible to surmise that 
this rehabilitation of the French moralist, 
apart from acquainting the British public 
with the great intrinsic value of the “Pen- 
sées” and with the charming personality of 
their author, served Arnold’s further aims in 
bringing the name of Joubert, to which he 
was constantly appealing, from darkness 
into light, giving thus to some of Arnold’s 
own opinions a renewed authority. He rec- 
ognized in the Frenchman one of his few 
kindred spirits, for he ends the essay by 
saying: “Joubert lived in the Philistine’s 
day, in a place and time when almost every 
idea current in literature had the mark of 
Dagon upon it, and not the mark of the 
children of light.” It is in such connec- 
tion with Arnold that I wish to look at 
Joseph Joubert. ; 

The ‘“‘Pensées” of Joubert differs from 
many books of that title in its continuity. 
It treats in successive groups such topics as 
religion, morality, philosophy, style and 
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criticism, the maxims usually forming con- 
nected paragraphs; and though their author 
says that he above all men has been: ac- 
cursed with a desire to put ‘a whole book 
into a page, a whole page into a phrase, and 
this phrase into a single word,’ it is evi- 
dent that his editors do not wish to assign 
to each of his maxims the false dignity of 
isolation. That they may thus be read in 
the mass in no way injures their aptness for 
quotation, and at the same time relieves 
them of that sterility characteristic of most 
volumes of detached thoughts. Yet just be- 
cause they are labels rather than fully de- 
veloped thoughts, these maxims frequently 
furnished to Arnold’s ideas the definite turn 
or the moral support needed to make head- 
way against British popular opinion. Jou- 
bert himself says that ‘‘Maxims are to the 
intellect what laws are to actions; they do 
not enlighten but they guide and direct; 

and although themselves blind, are pro- 

tective—they nourish the will.” 

In the personality of Joubert the English 
reformer found further assurance for the 
set of ideas in which he was trying to inter- 
est his public, for the character of the 
French critic, as well as that of his work, 


could be held up for an example to English- . 


men. Arnold had been talking a great deal 
about the “function of criticism”; he had 
been trying to substitute a wider knowl- 
edge and a wider sympathy for “echt- 
brittische Beschranktheit.” The Philistines 
had been replying that, in comparison with 
the supposed continental breadth of view, 
their narrowness was a good thing—it was 
at least moral. In Joubert, Arnold could 
show them a critic who had both continental 
breadth of view and a moral sense of almost 
British sternness. He was not only “a mor- 
alist of the first order,’ he was himself 
moral—one of the men to appeal to when 
arguing with British stolidity. It is there- 
fore important to criticism, as well as to an 
appreciation of Arnold’s methods, to under- 
stand something of Joubert’s character. 
Joseph Joubert was born at Montignac, 
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Périgord, in 1754. The school, in the 
neighboring city of Toulouse, which he at- 
tended and where he also taught, was man- 
aged by the Jesuits, to whose doctrines he 
was loyal throughout life. At twenty-two, 
owing to very ill health, he returned to his 
native village, and for two years absorbed 
himself in further study of the Greek and 
Latin authors. In 1778, when he came as 
a young man to Paris, he seems to have had 
a solidly formed intellectual creed, charac- 
terized by a devotion to the church and by 
a strong love for literary antiquity. That 
is, he was an orthodox conservative; in a 
time of revolution he was orthodox; later, 
when the extreme reaction set in, he was 
still orthodox. And though in his ideas as 
“mobile, empressé, accueillant” as any 
Frenchman, he was without a sign of that 
infidelité which Sainte-Beuve says is a “trait 
de ces esprits divers et intelligents.” His 
friend, Mme. de Beaumont, at whose salon 
he met and introduced so many famous peo- 
ple of the day, had taken as her motto, “A 
breath moves me—nothing shakes me,’ sur- 
rounded by an oak chaplet. Though Mme. 
de Beaumont was a more fragile and deli- 
cate person than even Joubert, the emblem 
would have suited him better. 

_ This equipoise in a very sensitive and im- 
pressionable nature is the important thing 
to remark about Joubert’s life, for it con- 
tains the lesson that Arnold wished to teach 
to his countrymen. This lesson is illus- 
trated by Joubert’s position as a critic 
among his radical contemporaries. — 

In the stream of innovation that was 
flooding the dry channels of reason and rule 
with the fresher waters of feeling, Joubert’s 
anchorage was a hold on the beauty of an- 
tiquity. It was no servile devotion, for he 


' viewed the past through a sense of historical 


relativity, which made for him, as it were, 
an observation point. He was not aloof 
from the ideas of his time, but he had a 
sufficient advantage of them to criticize 
them. “It is necessary,” he says, “to op- 
pose to the liberal ideas of the century the 
. moral ideas of all time. There is 
a newness, daughter of time, that causes de- 
velopments; there is another newness, 
daughter of men, springing from changes 
of passion and fantasy, which deranges and 
confuses everything, allowing nothing to be 
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accomplished or to endure. It abolishes all 
antiquity; it is the parent of disorder, of 
destruction, of unhappiness.”” Yet he adds 
in another place: “We are all of us more 
or less echoes, repeating involuntarily the 
virtues, the defects, the movements and the 
characters of those among whom we live.” 

Sainte-Beuve has somewhere described 
the critic as placed between tradition and 
innovation—forever recalling the past in 
reference to the present, insisting on the 
excellence of the old while welcoming the 
new, not sacrificing the one to the other. 
Joubert took some such attitude in the lit- 
erary group at Paris. He knew Marmon- 
tel, Laharpe, D’Alembert, Chénier, Chéne- 
dollé, Molé; and best of all, Fontanes, 
Diderot and Chateaubriand. Toward these 
men Joubert never attempted to pose as a 
literary dictator. And though the two chap- 
ters of his ““Pensées” on ‘‘Style” and “Quali- 
ties of the Writer” show that he was well 
entitled to add another volume to the long 
series on L’Art Poétique, he was, however, 
as unlike the scholastic ideal of the critic as 
his age was unlike that of Boileau or Pope. 

Of Boileau and Racine he says: “They 
are not waters at the source. A fine choice 
in imitation is their merit. It is their books 
that imitate books, and not their souls that 
imitate souls. Racine is the Vergil of the 
ignorant.” And of his Rationalist contem- 
poraries: ‘“‘Laharpe knew the rules, but 
knew little of art. The facility and abun- 
dance with which he speaks the language of 
criticism gives to him an air of ease, but it 
amounts to little. That elegant little mind 
could judge only of words. . D’Alem- 
bert in his style seems only to trace geo- 
metric figures.” 

On the emotional excess in the style of 
Rousseau’s followers he is not less severe, 
and yet he shows his equipoise: “When 
one substitutes images for ideas and ideas 
for images one only obscures the matter. 
Words, like glasses, obscure all they do not 
make clearer. There is, however, a beauty 
that comes from an obscure style. There is 
always in fact a hidden and a visible beauty 
in art; and sometimes the vague expression 
is preferable to the exact term. There 
are, in spite of what Boileau says, des ob- 
scurités élégantes. There are expressions 
which give an image to the mind that it 
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could not obtain through lucidity. Literary 
style consists in giving through a power of 
phrase a body and configuration to the 
thought. Only a tempered style 
is classic. It is with literary expressions as 
with colors; it is often necessary that time 
should soften them in order to make them 
wholly pleasing. But there is a kind of 
softness that softens nothing, an energy 
that strengthens nothing, a conciseness that 
designates nothing. But conciseness which 
has color is a unique beauty of style.”” No 
better criticism has been made of the “in- 
genious opalescence” in the style of such 
writers as Diderot, Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, or Chateaubriand. 

At a time when the world was acknowl- 
edging Rousseau as the social and literary 
leader, Joubert remarks somewhat calmly: 
“J. J. Rousseau had a voluptuous mind. In 
his writings the soul is always mingled with 
the body, and never separates itself from it. 
No man has made more felt the impression 
of the flesh on the mind, and the pleasures 
of their union.” Likewise of Saint-Pierre 
and Chateaubriand: “There is a reproach 
to be made against both. M. de Saint-Pierre 
has given to matter a beauty that does not 
belong to it. Chateaubriand has given to the 
passions an innocence that they do not have, 
or have only once. In ‘Atala’ the passions 
are covered with long white veils.” 

He saw how men were mixing up in a 
poetic chalice sensuality with religious ec- 
stasy; how they were attributing to natural 
passions qualities that nature never meant 
them to have. ‘The system of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre,” he says, “is only an ecstatic 
Epicureanism.” He has much the same 
judgment on Lamartine’s precursor, Chéne- 
dollé. He finally says: “There are two sorts 
of eloquence: one tends to communicate our 
enthusiasms, the other our passions. In the 
first all looks to repose, and to light. In the 
second, on the contrary, all tends toward 
ardor and movement.—Enthusiasm is always 
calm. Explosion is never enthusiasm and is 
never caused by it.” Is not this a passage 
that Arnold might well have written? 

It is interesting to notice briefly what Ar- 
nold says of Dryden and Pope, who belong 
with Boileau and Racine in the sphere of 
“half-poetry.” “Are Dryden and Pope poet- 
ical classics?”’ asks Arnold. “No, their po- 
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etry is rather admirable for the purposes of 
the inaugurator and the high priest of an 
age of prose and reason.” And of the liter- 
ary period in England corresponding to that 
of Chateaubriand, he says: “It has long 
seemed to me that the burst of creative ac- 
tivity in our literature, through the first 
quarter of this century, had about it in fact 
something premature; and that from this 
cause its productions are doomed, most of 
them, in spite of the sanguine hopes which 
accompanied them and which still accom- 
pany them, to prove hardly more lasting 
than the productions of far less splendid 
epochs.” 

It is not difficult to find points of similar- 
ity in the views of Arnold and Joubert. But 
my reason for quoting thus elaborately from 
the “‘Pensées” has been to illustrate the char- 
acteristic attitude of Joubert’s mind—an at- , 
titude that implies a refinement of culture, — 
which, though Arnold did not himself pos- 
sess to a similar degree, he could yet employ 
in his work’s service. Such culture as Jou- 
bert’s becomes in a man like Arnold vital, ' 
active, and less calm. Joubert in a pink 
night-cap lies in bed, phrasing his intellect 
into aphorisms, while his wife guards the 
door against intruders. Arnold tours the 
country, and returns to write another essay 
on the unbearable vulgarity of the cornet 
grocer. That is perhaps a differerace between 
French and Saxon culture; but «irnold was 
a reformer, and Joubert was not. 

Joubert was, above all, and even for 4. 
Frenchman, a sensitive nature. His soul . 
seemed to shine out over his body, which’ 
was so frail and delicate that one of his 
friends said it was as if his soul had some- 
where “stumbled upon a body.” Against 
those emotions on which his contemporaries 
thrived Joubert had to protect himself. He 
defended his spirit, which was capable of 
the strongest sensations, with his mind, 
which was capable of the strongest exercis¢ 
of will. He never ‘“‘wallowed in the stream 
of his own sensibility.” Mind rather thao 
body was the atmosphere of his soul. Into 
every part of his philosophy he carried 4 
reasonableness of emotion, and a spirituality 
of mind, that made a sort of test for all his 
ideas. “To oppose nature to law,” he tT 
marks, “nature’s reason to custom, and its 
conscience to opinion, is only opposing the 


_ he remarks characteristically. 
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uncertain to the certain, the unrecognized to 
the recognized, the singular to the uni- 
versal.” It requires a delicate intellectual 
and emotional balance thus to effect the nec- 
essary compromise between the Past and the 
Present, between Authority, Reason, and the 
And in France of the Revolution 
(even more than in England of Victoria), 
it was a distinct achievement. 

Joubert’s main quarrel with his century 
was for its obliterating innovations, disturb- 
ing that repose of culture with which he 
surrounded himself. “We live in a century 
when superfluous ideas are super-abundant,” 
“We are no 
longer occupied with solid thoughts.” Fear- 
ful for the older scholarship, he says: “The 
main trouble with new books is that eee 
prevent our reading the old ones.’ 


. “The philosopher among the Greeks was a 


metaphysician; in France, in the modern 
acceptance of this word, he is a reformer.” 

There is a distinctive quality of charm in 
the culture of repose, where the mind is alert 
but not combative; in philosophy without 
argumentation and the machinery of logic. 
In his own group Joubert was a sort of rest- 
ing point, also a stimulus and an inspiration, 
but never an incendiary. 

Arnold felt the quality of this charm, and 
with his motto of ‘‘sweetness and light’ he 
would agree with all Joubert says, but he 
would agree actively ; and as regards his own 
culture, in many ways strikingly similar to 
that of Joubert, there is this important dis- 
tinction to be made, that it is tinged with a 
character of active reform. While lamenting 
the decay of the older Oxford standards of 
scholarship, and warring with the Dissent- 
ers and Ultra-Liberals, he seeks no vantage- 
ground in the cloistered culture of retire- 
ment, but raises his banner and invades the 
camp of the Philistines. His culture is mili- 
tant; and perhaps the highest praise to be 
given Arnold is that with him culture could 
be thus militant. But whether it will still 
retain the perfection of charm, or rather at- 
tain to that perfection, is questionable. For 
it is a culture that, even while it exhorts all 
men to emulate it, is itself struggling on 
faster and faster beyond the reach of all 
men. It is the attempt to inculcate the be- 
lief that “excellence dwells among the high 
and steep rocks, and can only be reached by 
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those who sweat blood to reach her.” This is 
not charm. “‘Culture has one great passion,” 
says Arnold, “the passion for sweetness and 
light. It has one even yet greater !—the pas- 
sion for making them prevail.” 

Joubert’s culture, on the other hand, was 
in a certain sense already perfect. There is 
about it the light of serenity and benig- 
nancy. “Wisdom is repose in the light,” he 
says. “Happy are those spirits sufficiently 
elevated to delight themselves in its rays.” 
Had Joubert adopted for his motto, ““Sweet- 
ness and Light,’ which he might well have 
done, sweetness would not have produced 
hostility, nor would light have become ob- 
trusive in high places. 

The fine character of Joubert’s culture is 
seen best in what he says of religion. In 
the midst of an age that he describes as 
seeking not religious freedom but irreligious 
freedom, he retains boldly not only the great 
Catholic doctrines but also his own morality. 
Religion is for him a duty—‘neither a the- 
ology nor a theosophy; it is more than that, 
it is a discipline, a law, a yoke, an indissolu- 
ble engagement.” Yet he has no rugged in- 
exorable creed to which he is a slave. “Re- 
ligion is the poetry of the heart!” he ex- 
claims, which suggests Chateaubriand; but 
he adds: “Piety is the soul of all religion. 
Piety is a kind of modesty. It makes us 
turn aside our thoughts, as modesty makes 
us cast down our eyes, in the presence of 
whatever is forbidden.” This coming from 
a Frenchman within twenty-five years after 
Voltaire’s death is surely a revelation of 
character. 

Religious character is perhaps the excep- 
tion in a critic; certainly it has been in 
French critics, who are far more apt to ac- 
knowledge the doctrine of the three unities 
than that of the Trinity. In such matters 
Joubert shows his greater discernment, per- 
ceiving acutely, for example, the distinction 
between belief and religion, which he brings 
out in his comparison of the Jansenists with 
the Jesuits. The Jansenists, he says, ‘seem 
to love God without affection, and solely 
from reason, from duty, from justice. The 
Jesuits, on the other hand, seem to love him 
from pure inclination, out of admiration, 
gratitude, tenderness; for the pleasure of 
loving him, in short. There is a joy in their 
religious writings because their nature and 
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religion are there in accord.” Might not 
Arnold, in quoting from these passages in 
his essay, have had the Dissenters and the 
Church of England in mind? 

If we make this distinction between be- 
lief and religion, a distinction which people 
must make more and more as science ad- 
vances and belief changes, we shall here 
again see a close resemblance between the 
ideas of the two critics. Though Arnold 
came to his generation as a reformer he 
kept close to institutions. Though he tried 
at a more satisfactory definition of God and 
a more reasonable explanation of the Bible 
than the Church could offer, he still clung to 
the Church, because he believed that it un- 
derstood more of religion than the Dissent- 
ing bodies—and religion meant culture: 
“To be reared a member of a National 
Church is in itself a lesson of religious mod- 
eration, and a help toward culture and har- 
monious perfection.” He reéchoes here Jou- 
bert’s more simply expressed thought— 
“The ceremonies of Catholicism are a train- 
ing in refinement.” 

In matters of belief Joubert could of 
course go further than Arnold. Take this 
interpretation of the Pauline doctrine: 
“There are some things that man can only 
know vaguely. About these men of great in- 
tellect are content to entertain but vague 
notions.” Or this: “Keep yourself from 
treating as contestable that which should be 
regarded as incontestable. Do not justify 
by reason what belongs to the realm of inner 
sense. Expose but do not prove truths of 
sentiment. There is a danger in proofs; for 
in arguing it is necessary to suppose that 
what is in question is problematic; and that 
which one accustoms oneself to regard as 
problematic ends by appearing dubious. 
. May I say it? One would know 
God easily if one did not force oneself to de- 
fine him.” 

This regard for authority in certain high, 
or rather, holy places is what distinguishes 
Joubert among French critics; just as Ar- 
nold’s flexibility and urbanity is what dis- 
tinguishes him among English critics. For 
in regard to criticisms French opinion is 
characteristically flexible and adaptive, while 
English opinion is characteristically rigid 
and—English. The French hold opinions; 
the English are held by them. The French 
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prefer to understand; the English to be- 
lieve. “It is noticeable,’ says Arnold, ‘‘that , 
the word curiosity, which in other languages 
is used in a good sense to mean free play of 
the mind on all subjects, has in our language 
no sense but a rather bad and disparaging 
one. But real criticism is the exercise of this 
very quality.” In Joubert and Arnold there 
is then some interchange of the national 
characteristics. Joubert, with all his French 
fineness of sensibility and delicacy of dis- 
cernment, could still retain without feeling 
it an encumbrance a strong, unbending moral 
character. Arnold, with all his English 
force and assertiveness, could still acquire, 
in comparison with other critics of his na- 
tion, a mobile and disinterested judgment. 

It is probable that an appreciation of the 
good qualities in the other nation made each 
critic readier to perceive the faults in his 
own. Joubert laughs good-humoredly, and 
seriously, too, at French light-mindedness: 
“The French are, of all people in the world, 
the best fitted to become fools without losing 
their heads. The English are 
brought up with a respect for serious things, 
and the French in a habit of making fun 
of them. The frivolous style has 
long since attained perfection among us.” 
On the other hand, Arnold saw brutality and 
stubbornness, as well as morality, in the 
rougher Anglo-Saxon character. Against 
Mr. Roebuck’s statement that the old Anglo- 
Saxon race is the best breed in the world he 
holds up the pitiful story of Wragg, the 
workhouse girl. He wars against the self- 
complacency of British Philistinism: ‘What 
are the essential characteristics of the spirit 
of our nation? Not certainly an open and 
clear mind, not a quick and flexible intelli- 
gence. Openness of mind and flexibility of 
intelligence are remarkable characteristics 
of the French people.” He quotes Heines 
phrase, “echtbrittische Beschranktheit,” and 
he might have come nearer home and quo 
Dryden’s, 


“True born Britons who ne’er think at all.” 


He makes his formal charge thus: “The no 
tion of the free play of the mind on all sub- 
jects being a pleasure in itself, being 47 ob- 
ject of desire, being an essential provider © 

elements without which a nation’s spirit, 
whatever compensations it may have for 
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them, must in the long run die of inani- 
tion, hardly enters into an Englishman’s 
thoughts.”” And the verdict is returned, in 
part, as follows: ‘The majority of English- 
men are intellectual slovens, slaves to the 
commonplace, daily exemplifying the truth 
of Goethe’s saying ‘Was uns alle bandigt, 
das Gemeine,’ lying undisturbed in the “old 
straw of their habits,” especially their intel- 
lectual habits; and what is worse than all— 
they call this sloth Freedom!” 

It may be seen from the passages quoted 
that Arnold felt he had to defend criticism 
as a literary genre in England. While help- 
ful to England, this was perhaps a misfor- 
tune for Arnold’s literary fame, for it led 
him to adopt a controversial attitude which 
is not essentially critical. Joubert, on the 
contrary, lived in a country where it has 
been the complaint that -criticism has 
usurped the field of creation. ‘In France,” 
he says, “‘it seems as if we loved the arts for 
the sake of judging them more than for the 
sake of enjoying them, ’—a passage that re- 
minds one of a quotation of Arnold’s from 
Sainte-Beuve: “‘In France the first con- 
sideration for us is not whether we are 
amused and pleased by a work of art or 
mind, nor is it whether we are touched by it. 
What we seek above all is to learn whether 
we were right in being amused with it, and 
in applauding it, and in being moved by it.’ 
Those are very remarkable words,” contin- 
ues Arnold, ‘‘and they are, I believe, in the 
main quite true. A Frenchman has, to a con- 
siderable degree, what one may call a con- 
science in intellectual matters; he has an 
active belief that there is a right and wrong 
in them, and that he is bound to honor and 
obey the right, and that he is disgraced by 
cleaving to the wrong.” Therefore a critic. 
in France, whether expressing intellectual 
views largely accepted or quite new, may 
write with confidence and openness, pre- 
assured of that consideration which French- 
men show to all ideas. Says Joubert: “We 
should be able to enter into other people’s 
ideas and to withdraw from them again; 
just as we should know how to relinquish 
our own ideas, and again resume them.” 
But this is far more difficult for an Eng- 
lishman than for a Frenchman, and Arnold, 
no doubt feeling it to be impossible for the 
English Philistine, allowed his criticism of 
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him to become tinged with hostility—or with 
what some prefer to call ‘“‘urbane irony.” 
One of Joubert’s maxims says: ‘“There is a 
good grace and a sort of urbanity in treat- 
ing men at the onset with esteem and con- 
fidence ;” but then Joubert in his pink night- 
cap was not fighting the English Philistines. 

The controversial tone of English criti- 
cism is frequently defended on the ground 
that, while French criticism makes a larger 
number of clever observations, English criti- 
cism arrives oftener at judgments. This is 
hardly true. French critics pass judgment, 
I am inclined to think, as often as English; 
but their judgments do not obtrude, and 
they remain in the field of criticism instead 
of trespassing in the field of polemic. “Some 
affability is necessary in criticism,” says the 
Frenchman. “If it quite lacks that quality, 
it is not literary. The aim of dis- 
pute and discussion should not be victory, 
but the acquisition of ideas.” French critics 
follow this advice, and carry into the intel- 
lectual sphere much the same spirit that true 
British sportsmen claim to have in playing 
cricket. 

But after we have granted that it was Ar- 
nold’s intention, and that it served his pur- 
pose, to be polemical, it is still a misfortune 
for his system of controversy that those 
ideas which formed in it a sort of nucleus, 
were largely unacceptable to the public. 
Unless the reader were willing to overlook 
what might well appear to him a nucleus of 
error, it seemed to assimilate to itself much 
that was really cogent. This is illustrated 
in his redefining of God as “the enduring 
power, not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness,” a phrase whose suggestive good- 
ness was used up in endless repetition; and 
further in his classification of all English- 
men as Barbarians, Philistines, and Popu- 
lace—a very important idea, which became 
fallacious only when insisted upon. These 
two notions, because they were embodied as 
essential elements in schemes of contro- 
versy, and repeated tiresomely therein, tinc- 
tured the whole with their unacceptability. 
Arnold regarded his chief effectiveness as 
that of ‘‘a phrase-launcher”; but Mr. Her- 
bert Paul says that he “made the mistake of 
thinking that what he told you three times 
was true.” 


For these English faults of pugnacious 
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controversy and non-assimilation in criti- 
cism, which Arnold himself spoke of as 
“provincial” and saugrenue, Joubert sug- 
gests the remedy as lying in a more conver- 
sational attitude and style. French criticism 
has about it the atmosphere of conversation. 
Ideas are thoroughly discussed at a salon, 
or perhaps only in a café, before they are 
printed. English criticism lacks such a pro- 
cess of filtration, for if there are still liter- 
ary circles like Dr. Johnson’s for example, 
there is of course always Dr. Johnson in 
England. Joubert’s environment is differ- 
ent. He says: “To purify taste, in clearing 
up the mind, is one of the advantages of 
good company, and of the society of letters 
in Paris. Mediocre ideas are drained off in 
conversation; only the choice ones are saved 
to be written down.”’ And Arnold remarks 
in his heavier English fashion: “Perfection 
as culture conceives it, is not possible while 
the individual remains isolated.” Proud as 
_he was of his Oxford position, he preferred 
to be known as a man of the world; but in the 
world he had of necessity to forego the culture 
that expands in repose for the more strenuous 
and vital expansion that comes in action. 

For his work, for the set of ideas he was 
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propagating, Arnold found, then, in the in- 
tellectual creed and in the personality of 
Joubert a certain assurance. We likewise 
may discover there a sort of comparative test 
by which the character and value of these 
ideas can in part be estimated. 

Mr. Herbert Paul has said that “nobody 
after reading ‘Essays in Criticism’ has any 
excuse for not being a critic.” Without 
spoiling Mr. Paul’s humor, I would rather 
apply such a remark to Joubert’s book 
which is an inspiration to thought; and I 
would rather say of Arnold’s essays that 
they compel us not to be critics, but to hear 
critics. In the end, the Arnolds and Jou- 
berts of criticism supplement each other, 
for their ideals are alike; and while an Ar- 
nold points out the way and the struggle to- 
ward them, a Joubert seems to absorb and 
express them. Culture is always of these 
two kinds: a struggle to make light prevail, 
and a repose in the light. Because of its 
very struggle and the demand which it 
makes on society, this more active culture is 
for the present more efficient; but its re- 
source, its inspiration, and its hope will 
ever be that culture of Joubert’s—‘‘a repose 
in the light.” 


UNREST 
By Emery Pottle 


| ae an old unworded longing comes to me, 
Comes in the scent of gardens I have never seen, 
In plaintive sounds of a far-distant, unsailed sea, 
In the imagined hush of forests darkly-green. 


Ever an old unmastered longing sweeps my heart, 
Beats wildly on the level, changeless shores of life, 
Full with the murmurs of dead love, dead song, dead art, 
Stirring my eager soul to some transcendent strife. 


Ever an old unfathomed longing blinds my eyes 

With half-remembered visions,—fitful, nameless tears ;— 
Haply ’tis promise of a dreamer’s Paradise, 

Haply the shadow of the sorrows of lost years. 


At nightfall, or at morning, or at hurried noon, 

It comes, and bears me from my task on restless wings.— 
O Brothers of Unrest, say is it curse, or boon, 

So whispers to an alien soul of alien things? 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON 


BY HENRY THEW STEPHENSON 


At first glance the England of Elizabeth 
seems well-known ground, but Professor 
Stephenson assures us that the London of 
Shakespeare has received no authentic or 
comprehensive survey since that of Stow. 
From these chronicles and other contempo- 
rary accumulations in the British Museum 
and London Guildhall the author has built 
up a careful and vivid reproduction of the 
vanished city. Although in population 
London was more entirely Anglo-Saxon 
than now, in architecture it bore Italian 
traces. The river gates of the lordly man- 
sions would have felt at home in Venice. 
London bridge, like the Florentine Ponte 
Vecchio, was covered with shops, and the 
London, as well as the Roman, streets were 
adorned with fountains of fair water. The 
town, of course, was small and rustic; snowy 
swans floated on the clear, sparkling 
Thames, St. Giles was literally in the fields, 
the Strand-a muddy, back-door thorough- 
fare, Westminster as yet Thorny Island, 
Southwark, marshy and full of ague, and 
Charing Cross a near neighbor of parks and 
tilt yards. 

Some changes have been moral, as well 
as urban, for Billingsgate was “a respect- 
able landing place, not yet famed for its 
dialect,” and Bedlam, as St. Mary of Bethle- 
hem, was also free from ill repute. When 
an act of Philip and Mary’s reign forbade 
the use of the nave and transepts of St. 
Paul to horses, mules, dealers or roisterers 
it was an upward, though ineffectual, step; 
for, in Shakespeare’s day, the churchyard 
was still the place for barter, assignations, 
lotteries and even executions, and the in- 
terior was the city club. 

The austere John Harvard, who stands 
at Cambridge in gown and bands, does not 
betray the paternal butcher shop that was 
part of Southwark in 1607. 


Professor Stephenson meditates a sister 
volume on manners and customs, and apolo- 
gizes for an occasional divergence from the 
city’s topography. The curious matter is 
its own and best excuse for being, and the 
rarity of the forty odd illustrations adds, 
also, to the book’s value. 


Henry Holt and Company, New York 
Price $2.00, net 


THE MOTHER 
BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


A SENTIMENTAL and novel interest at- 

taches to this story of the uplifting and 
restraining power of mother love. The case 
in point is that of an ignorant, pretty 
woman, member of a ballet in a tawdry the- 
ater, in whose path the temptations to an 
evil life are many, but who is yet kept from 
actual vice by love for a little son. The 
book touches a popular chord. The treat- 
ment is by no means always realistic—is, ir 
fact, sometimes theatrical and a bit spe- 
cious—but it is sympathetic and likely to 
touch the emotions of the public. Two hun- 
dred and fifty copies of the book are print- 
ed in an edition de luxe of charming taste, 
on beautiful paper with wide margins, taste- 
ful decorations in the matter of head and 
tail pieces for the chapters, and a soothing 
cover of soft gray paper. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago 
Price $1.50 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS 


BY PAUL ELMER MORE 


HE critical work of Mr. Paul Elmer 

More detaches itself easily from that of 
the merely competent reviewer of books, 
from that of the useful but non-creative 
critic. Mr. More belongs to a class so small 
in America that it can hardly be said to ex- 
ist,—to the class of the constructive and cre- 
ative critic. He has the knowledge of books 
which gives to his expression of opinion a 
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broad and comparative value. He has 
marked vigor and originality of mind, a sig- 
nificant mental bias that makes his interpre- 
tation of literature vital and entertaining, 
though perhaps not always safe. But more 
than to these qualities is the value of his 
work due to the fact that he can, so to 
speak, put two and two together and make 
out of the combination a new number. He 
generalizes often brilliantly and trenchaut- 
ly, never with shallowness, from the study 
made of a particular book or author. Per- 
haps he does not always establish the place 
of a piece of literature, but he is singularly 
apt in describing its tendency, perhaps its 
moral and philosophical tendency rather 
than its artistic tendency. The study of 
literature is an incentive, a stimulus to his 
own thought which flows with a free, spon- 
taneous movement in the business of inter- 
pretation. His interpretation is not literal 
or measured by rule and line; it is sugges- 
tive and holds oftentimes truth of the larger 
order. Take, for instance, in the volume of 
miscellaneous criticism under consideration, 
the keen and suggestive essay, ‘Kipling and 
Fitzgerald,” with its more than interesting 
explanation of why the English-reading 
public are, at one and the same time, de- 
voted to genius of such different orders as 
the two names given represent. Or, take the 
fascinating article on Lafcadio Hearn, 
which treats philosophically and broadly of 
the mingling in Hearn’s work of oriental 
thought and occidental science, of the 


strange, novel effect brought about by the 


union of the two, by the application of 
science to the strange beliefs and fancies of 
Japan and India. Such an essay as this 
makes one wish that Mr. More might write 
a book on the influence of oriental thought 
upon Western literature, certainly one of 
the most significant phases of contemporary, 
especially of contemporary English, liter- 
ary life. 

As has been noted, the philosophic inter- 
pretation of literature is rather more in Mr. 
More’s line than the artistic or, shall we say, 
the humane. If the latter were more pres- 
ent with him, we should scarcely have the 
essay on Charles Lamb with its somewhat 
ruthless exposure of a truth that is but a 
half truth. It seems also fair to say that 
the bias of Mr. More’s own mind is some- 
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times too much in evidence in his work, a 
bias that prevents justice of treatment. His 
review of George Meredith is illustrative. 
Whether or no the tendency of Meredith’s 
thought pleases Mr. More is not the whole 
question concerning that author. Mr. More’s 
treatment of the subject will scarcely fail 
to strike the judicial reader as prejudiced. 
It is not the sort of consideration due the 
genius of Mr. Meredith, even from one to 
whom that author’s novels make little ap- 
peal. : 

One does not wish, however, to conclude 
with a word of dispraise. In the main, Mr. 
More’s work is singularly worth while. If 
literature is stimulating to his thought, it 
may be said in return that his thought is a 
stimulant to his reader. And this is a com- 
pliment of no mean order. 


G. P. Putnam’ Sons, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE STORM CENTER 


BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


OE suspects Charles Egbert Craddock 
of delicate irony in naming her latest 
novel “The Storm Center.” The Roscoe 
mansion, somewhere near the Tennessee 
River and picketed by Union soldiers, is a 
nodal point of the fierce cross currents of 
the Civil War. Nevertheless, a human 
drama of gusty passions is played there. 
Captain Baynell, of the Union forces, fall- 
ing ill, is invited by Judge Roscoe, his fa- 
ther’s friend, to come to the mansion which 
harbors, besides himself, his granddaugh- 
ters,—three dancing little girls called “the 
ladies,” and his niece, Mrs. Gwynn, a widow, 
after a brief and harrowing marriage. Cap- 
tain Baynell is blond and thirty, and Mrs. 
Gwynn is sylphlike and twenty, with great 
masses of gold-brown hair caught low in a 
glittering knot. Captain Baynell has a 
martinet conscience that forces him to im- 
press Mrs. Gwynn’s own horse when cavalry 
horses are needed, and Mrs. Gwynn, in ad- 
dition to the usual bitterness of Southern 
women toward Northern soldiers, has her 
special bitterness about marriage. Love has 
a difficult and delicate time of it here. Mean- 
while, the reader is getting a story of almost 
old-fashioned solidity, yet without heaviness, 
having all the “body” of some fine old bro- 
cade and all of its sheen. In the oaken 
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library, with its glowing wood fire, a game 
of cards is played that equals in its way 
that other game that helped, in an earlier 
story, to make the author famous. Old Unc’ 
Ephraim, brushing the hearth with his tur- 
key-wing, and Aunt Chaney, ruling the 
kitchen and Uncle Ephraim, too, with a rod 
of iron, are perfect specimens of a fast-van- 
ishing type,—the genuine, old-time darky. 
The “ladies” are irresistible. Throughout, 
the author’s style, with its firm outlines soft- 
ened by generous emotional and descriptive 
paragraphs, gives to her work at once the 
force of fact and the charm of fiction. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


SHOES THAT DANCED 
AND OTHER POEMS 
BY ANNA HEMPSTEAD BRANCH 


T HOSE persons so fortunate as to read 
a slender book of verse that found its 
way into print a year or two ago under the 
title, “The Heart of the Road,” have looked 
with interest for the appearance of some- 
thing more from the pen of Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch. They will not be disappoint- 
ed in her later poems, which confirm the 
promise of those earlier ones. A treasure of 
verse awaits the public in this new volume, 
which is notable for technique, for imagina- 
tive charm and for choice of beautiful words 
by which to render beautiful thought. The 
author’s pliancy, freedom and variety in the 
use of verse forms, recalls the stories told 
of her at Smith College, where it was her 
custom in class work to translate verse from 
several languages, living and dead, into its 
English equivalent in rhythm and metre. 

In her work,as in that of most young poets 
worthy of the name, one can trace the in- 
fluence of other poets. Here will be a hint 
of Dobson, there a suspicion of Sidney 
Lanier. Stevenson makes himself felt in 
some light, lucid, delicate, cool numbers, and 
a transmuted but readily perceptible Brown- 
ing often looks out at one between the lines. 
Yet Miss Hempstead is herself and the 
quality of her verse is individual. Her self- 
hood is shown most clearly in the freedom 
of her imagination, in the ease with which 
it clears great distances and brings together 
the near and the far. Her verse is of a 
sort that emphasizes the distinction between 
poetry and prose. Not only in its rhythm 
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and metre does it declare itself. Its char- 
acter shows itself as decidedly in the quality 
of the thought represented which flies from 
earth to heaven and back again while slow- 
moving prose will not have begun the race. 
Such tangential flashes and flights of the 
imagination, darting, soaring and then radi- 
antly connecting immeasurable distances! 
Witness the poem called ‘The Storm,” a 
study in metempsychosis, where impressions 
and memories of life as bird, beast and man 
crowd each other in kaleidoscopic rapidity ; 
or, better still, take as a case in point ‘The 
Madonna of the Earth,” the choicest thing 
in the collection and surely one of the most 
wonderful poems written in several years. 
Such exquisite transitions from the pretty 
to the beautiful, and from the particular to 
the universal, as one finds in this song of a 
mother to her baby: 


“I have grown wise with littleness. 
The Lord of Might is full of prettiness,” 


it charmingly begins, and some several times 
rises to a climax equal to this: 


“Oh, I have cried, 
When in the weary folk that come to thee 
I see the small child that they used to be 
Take courage, and thinking it time to play 
Steal wistfully out, 
And so forget 
The unkind tale of death and sin and doubt 
That sent them crying— 


Looking with these eyes 
I find in all men dearnesses, 
Sweet sounds, clearnesses, 
That show their souls perfect as water or 
air.” 


The variety of achievement in the little 
volume is one of its chief sources of inter- 
est. Surprises lie in wait for the reader 
who finds himself traveling from the cool 
sweetness of “Songs for My Mother,’ to 
lines like these to a “New York Shop 
Girl !”"— 


“Conspicuous, conscious, splendid, sweet, 
She spreads abroad and takes the street. 


Sinocent! vulgar—that’s the truth, 
Yet with the darling wiles of youth.”— 
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or from the exquisite lyrical quality of such 
a poem as that called “Gladness,” to the 
grim quatrains of “The Puritan,” or again 
from the limpid sunny numbers of “The 
Common Lot” to verse instinct with a 
strange and subtle sense of pain, such as 
“A Mother’s Song” and “The Road of 
Sleep.” The mingling of thought with emo- 
tion, of delicacy with fervor, of a certain 
quaint rococo charm, on the one hand, with 
a winged imagination on the other,—these 
are some of the attributes, a partial combi- 
nation of the qualities that make Miss 
Hempstead’s verse a notable addition to the 
verse of the year and of other years. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Price $1.10, net 


THE GOLDEN HOPE 
BY ROBERT H. FULLER 

[7 is a friendly thing that Mr. Fuller has 

done for us here—the re-creation of our 
old acquaintance of ancient history. What 
youthful student of the record of men’s 
action has failed to be stirred by the career 
of Alexander the Great? The story of the 
expedition of his handful of hardy Mace- 
donians and Greeks into the heart of the 
Persian empire is a romance ready for the 
hand of the spinner of good yarns, and in 
“The Golden Hope” Mr. Fuller gives us 
al] that the heart could desire. He makes 
us acquainted with a Spartan, a Beotian 
and an Athenian, who are fortunate enough 
to go on the great expedition in close con- 
tact with the king. They have many ex- 
citing adventures, which culminate in the 
dramatic siege and capture of Tyre. There 
is a sweet and tender love story which brings 
the Athenian hero Clearchus to his own in 
a series of hairbreadth ’scapes. 

The story is told in a style in which care 
and the exactness of historical detail are 
nicely mingled with the charm of genuine 
sensitiveness to the romantic situation. The 
book is a fine story of adventure. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


[? is a pity that authors do not sometimes 

review their own books instead of leaving 
them to the mercy of the professional crit- 
ic’s stereotyped vocabulary. In this connec- 
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tion, one fancies what an attractive review 
of “The Beautiful Lady” one might get 
from Mr. Tarkington,—something with a 
live touch. If he would but take the trouble 
to read the book, one may be sure he would 
like it. It would please his fastidious taste. 
One sighs for the expression of his appreci- 
ation. The tale has a light, yet mellow 
flavor, which should rouse enthusaism in the 
author of “Monsieur Beaucaire.” Its humor, 
so quiet, so inalienable a part of the whole, 
should appeal to the creator of Cherry. Its 
pathos, never insistent, would touch the 
writer of the “Old Gray Eagle,” while its 
shrewd, happy rendering of the rich Amer- 
ican and his son, Silas Poor, Jr., would be a 
choice morsel for the gentle and instructed 
patriotism responsible for the opening chap- 
ter in ‘““The Conquest of Canaan.” 

In the absence of Mr. Tarkington’s own 
verdict on this bit of literature, delightful 
in name as well as in nature, one recalls as 
applicable to the case, the epitaph dictated 
by an English country gentleman for the 
tomb of his wife. “She was so pleasant,” 
the inscription read. “‘The Beautiful Lady” 
deserves the same kind of eulogium, though 
never by way of epitaph. 

McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE VISION OF ELIJAH BERL 
BY FRANK LEWI8 NASON 


[7 is not often that love and industry are 
so successfully mingled in fiction as in 
Mr. Nason’s novel, ‘““The Vision of Elijah 
Berl.”” They are the very staples of every- 
day life, yet somehow as literary materials 
they comport themselves as oil and water. 
A commercial story is likely to be all com- 
merce, with love as a side issue, and a love 
story is likely to insist on being all love, with 
mere hints and illusions to bread-and-butter 
business by the way. ‘“The Vision of Elijah 
Berl” is, therefore, an unusually just picture 
of a section of human life, lived in a parched 
and arid region of California. To Berl,— 
a New Englander of narrow and intense re- 
ligious faith,—the barren hill-slopes about 
his Western home appear a land golden with 
promise; for if water can once be brought 
to the thirsty soil, they will blossom and 
fruit in fortune-yielding orange groves. Un- 
flinchingly the author lays bare this man’s 
soul, with its unshaken conviction that at 
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every step he is “led,” and its concomitant 
readiness to get the best of the other fellow 
when opportunity affords. In Berl’s part- 
ner, Ralph Winston, we get a more ordinary 
type of equable and wholesome manhood, 
one that is a relief in contrast to Berl’s fa- 
naticism and instability. There are two 
women in the story,—A my, the wife of Berl, 
and Helen Lounsdale, office assistant to 
Berl and Winston,—who are just as differ- 
ent from each other as are the two men. 
Amy is pathetically weak and Helen is ad- 
mirably strong, and to her who hath is given 
the love of both men. The story is a real con- 
tribution to our native literature; it depicts 
the birth and the growth of a picturesque in- 
dustry, while, viewed purely as a piece of 
fiction, it arrests and holds the attention for 
its logically constructed plot and the recog- 
nizable human quality of its characters. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE FOOL ERRANT 
BY MAURICE HEWLETT 


N author more vivid in verbal impres- 
sions of life, an author more detached 
and impersonal in his estimate of life and 
character than Maurice Hewlett does not at 
the present put pen to paper. The heated 
coolness of this combination in qualities ap- 
peals immensely to the curiosity of the 
reader, and never more so than in his latest, 
“The Fool Errant,” the story of a young 
Don Quixote of an Englishman who, in the 
year 1721, was put to school in Padua and 
there promptly fell in love with the young 
wife of his elderly professor, a lady of art- 
ful quality whom the young man, Francis 
Antony Strelly worshipped as if she were a 
saint. The humor of the conception is subtle 
and pervasive, and the justice which brings 
finally this idealistic, chivalric young fool 
to taste of true love and to realize the differ- 
ence between that and the less admirable 
kind is perfect and of a sort to rouse an 
agreeable wonder in the reader. For justice, 
almost scientific in its quality, plays its part 
in the story, yet justice painted with vivid, 
discriminating, picturesque color. 
The book is full of those charming 
touches concerning the personality of Italy 
and its inhabitants, of which Mr. Hewlett is 
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a master. To his characters he gives all the 
rope that they ask for, with which either to 
hang themselves or to save themselves. To 
either event he seems indifferent. One can 
have no quarrel with him as an artist. But 
sometimes one misses from his work that in- 
artistic reprobation of vice, that sympathetic 
affection for virtue, that petting the hero 
and pounding the villain, which belongs to 
the masters shelved by modern criticism. 
The warm, partial delineation of character 
has, after all, something in its favor. It 
appeals to the sentiment out of which love 
and friendship are made. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE WING OF LOVE 
BY KATHARINE M. C. MEREDITH 

VERY gay and tender is this little story, 

“The Wing of Love.” It is, indeed, only 
a transparent excuse for the introduction of 
a quaint, small child called Satin, who, with 
a mother not much bigger than herself, has 
lodgings in an attic in New York. A kind, 
sunny-hearted journalist, an equally kind 
but gruff ‘cellist and a pleasant dawdler 
“playing society,” are other inhabitants of 


, the attic, and, in Bohemian fashion, all are 


soon friends. Tarkington, the journalist, is 
the soul of the place, and Satin’s favorite 
of her three retainers, but Schubert, with his 
green-coated ’cello, which he tells her is his 
doll, and Van Gelder come in for their share 
of favor, too. The little party has famous- 
ly good suppers out of Swiss cheese sand- 
wiches and Bass’ ale while Tarkington tells 
fairy stories to Satin in which he weaves a 
thread of truth about “beautiful Rose” and 
“the Duke of New York.” Satin’s mother, 
being own sister to Rose, and Tarkington 
himself being the Duke, there is a very 
pretty opportunity for a misdirected love- 
affair to get itself righted. Hints of this 
love glint and gleam all through the story 
and at the end come boldly shining out, mak- 
ing the dark attic the brightest place in the 
world for at least two people. If one likes 
children and merry make-believing, bon- 
bons, secrets and daintiness, one will like 
“The Wing of Love.” 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.25 
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THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS 
BY ALLEYNE IRELAND, F. R. G. 8. 


HE importance and the timeliness of 

these studies of comparative coloniza- 
tion can hardly be overstated. The scarcity 
of English books upon the subject, the 
author’s fifteen years of tropical experience, 
and his mental equipment, justify the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s choice of an English- 
man for its colonial commissioner. Mr. 
Ireland’s detailed report will be issued dur- 
ing the next four years; the present volume 
consists of articles that have appeared in 
The Outlook and the London Times. The 
colonial policy and practice of Great Britain, 
Holland, France and the United States come 
under the author’s observation; and both 
local conditions and governmental remedies 
give variety to these studies. Bismarck’s 
epigram that “England has colonies and 
colonists, Germany has colonists, but no 
colonies, and France has colonies, but no 
colonists”, is indorsed as a present view of 
the situation. England and Holland were 
driven into the field by economic considera- 
tions, France by the pride of rivalry, and 
the United States by accident; and in his 
historical résumé Mr. Ireland is able to 
point out the continuous working of these 
initial impulses. The French colonies are 
hampered by administrative ignorance on 
the spot and nepotism at home; the Dutch 
are securing a better personnel; the Ameri- 
cans are contemptuous of the heritage of 
experience; the English need colonial in- 
spectors. The administrative difficulties vary 
somewhat with the locality, but everywhere 
the need of labor is the great problem of 
the tropics. Mr. Ireland points out that 
for one thousand years the civilization of 
the heat belt has been carried on by the 
inhabitants of other countries, and likens 
the tropics to an immense forest in which 
the population is so small in relation to the 
area and the natural resources that no native 
need to work for hire. Three alternatives 
present themselves: to abandon the coun- 
try, to bring in outsiders, to force the natives 
to work a certain number of days during 
the year. Of these the author’s experience 
leads him to favor the importation of labor, 
and he criticizes the exclusion of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese from the Philippines. 
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In fact, the book owes much of its value and 
interest to American readers to the treat- 
ment of Philippine questions, not as isolated 
problems, but as part of universal tropical 
conditions. Mr. Ireland lays stress upon 
the place of the oversea expansion of the 
United States, ‘not as an abnormal sequel 
to one hundred years of local history,” but 
as a link “in the continuous chain of human 
development.” He would “sever the Philip- 
pine affairs from their unnatural connection 
with home politics,” and take the broader 
and more humane view of the welfare of 
the Philippine people. Considered in this 
light, Mr. Ireland blames the United States 
for excessive taxation, neglect of road- 
making and chimerical educational schemes. 
Since a high tariff, popular education, ex- 
tended suffrage and the exclusion of con- 
tract labor are deemed beneficial in the 
States, it by no means follows that they fit 
the different conditions of the islands. 
Indeed, the reverse is the case, and the au- 
thor advises the following measures: 

1. Free entry of Philippine products in 
the United States. 

2. Importation of laborers. 

8. Good roads. 

4. Encouragement of capital. 

5. Abolition of Philippine commission 
and substitution of governor general and 
council. 

6. Insular office at Washington. 

7. Transference of control of all public 
works to insular government. 

These recommendations are backed by 
arguments drawn from personal observa- 
tion in similar dependencies, and the opin- 
ion is frankly expressed that no amount of 
education will ever transform the Filipino 
into an industrious citizen or make him fit 
for self-government. In spite of the Ameri- 
can experience with negroes, hope is ac- 
cepted as the basis of the American policy, 
and the “ingenuity of a rapidly changing 
corps of officials” is given full scope. In 
other words, with national self-sufficiency 
we are neglecting the lessons of history and 
playing a “lone hand.” Unfortunately, 
these experiments are conducted at the ex- 
pense of the Filipinos, for “what is merely 
curious to the Americans is vital to them.” 
Mr. Ireland praises highly the work of the 
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sanitary bureau, and his strictures are so 
ably supported, so frankly given that they 
must be accepted as the faithful wounds of 
a friend. 

The author anticipates in the future a 
much closer study of comparative coloniza- 
tion, and his book bears out his assertion of 
the fascination and interest of the field. 
The romance of the Rajah of Sarawak 
should entice a Rider Haggard; the humor 
of the side remarks, the cleatness and vigor 
of the statements, the excision of ex- 
traneous matter will make the volume popu- 
lar as well as useful. 


Houghton, Miffiin and Company, Boston 
Price $2.00, net 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON AND 
WILLIAM MACDONALD 


N existence of twenty-seven years is a 

searching test of values. The longevity 
of the first edition and its continuation from 
the close of Jackson’s administration to the 
death of McKinley enhance the importance 
of the present volume. To compress a thou- 
sand epoch-making years within half as 
many pages, to admit maps, plans and por- 
traits, and still preserve a handy book of 
tmaoderate bulk means rejection and brevity. 
True, deeds and measures are more dwelt 
upon than persons; the assassination of 
Lincoln contains no mention of Booth; the 
ante-bellum legislation proceeds without 
the help of Benton and with scant notice 
of Clay, Calhoun and Webster, and recon- 
struction moves along its lurid lines without 
the visible hand of Thaddeus Stevens. Such 
eliminations, however, are demanded by the 
book’s scope, and the outlines probably are 
the clearer. The growth of myriad-headed 
slavery from a domestic institution to a sec- 
tional issue, and last, to a belligerent cause; 
the ferment of post-bellum forces; the living 
issues of free silver and territorial expan- 
sion are given as clearly and as succinctly 
as is the résumé of recent administrations 
and the glance at President Roosevelt’s 
character when he comes upon the center of 
the national stage. 

Possibly the earlier chapters are the more 
graphic, because time has lent higher lights 
to the picturesque events. To treat mone- 
tary discussions, tariff issues and industrial 
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troubles with lucidness is the most that a 
reader can require; and in the restrained 
reference to President Grant’s attack of 
the “‘expansion fever’ it is possible to read 
the authors’ predilection between the lines. 
The history, however, has sanity and fair- 
ness as well as individuality and literary 
flavor. The revision and enlargement will 
tend to prolong its space of public favor for 
another score of years. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $2.00 


THE ULTIMATE PASSION 
BY PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 

FTER ‘“‘Bruvver Jim’s Baby,’’ with its 
mingled pathos and humor, each of the 
gentlest, “The Ultimate Passion’ is a sur- 
prise and a shock. The book’s strength must 
be admitted, but too often its strength be- 
comes little less than sheer brutality. We are 
rapidly learning, for the novelists will not 
spare us, what unspeakable things are daily 
done in the name of politics, but nothing 
hitherto thrust on us quite equals “The Ulti- 
mate Passion.” A book so finely named be- 
comes a real disappointment when it fails 
to live up to its name. This Mr. Mighels’ 
story does. John Hakon, eager for the pres- 
idency, so eager that he sells his honor for 
the promise of the nomination and under 
threat, makes love to the daughter of his 
boss, whom he must marry while he is, at the 
same time, much in love with and already 
married to another woman,—is, it is to be 
hoped, an impossible American type. More 
than impossible, absolutely incredible, is 
Ruth, his sweetheart-wife, who urges him to 
accede to all of the boss’s demands, even to 
kissing his daughter, because she, too, wants 
him to be president. Somehow, the reader 
has not a great deal of faith in Hakon’s re- 
peatedly expressed determination to turn on 
the boss when once he is elected, and admin- 
ister his office cleanly and uprightly. Honor 
so rooted in dishonor is hardly comprehensi- 
ble. Mrs. Meshe, the bleach-haired Delilah 
of the machine, seems considerably over- 
drawn and unnecessarily revolting. In the 
end, it is entirely through accident and not 
through the influence either of a pure love 
or reasserting manhood that Hakon resigns 
his claim to the nomination; he is virtually 
compelled to do it. Mr. Mighels fails, 
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therefore, to picture for us the moral strug- 
gle and moral triumph that his title war- 
rants us to expect. He makes us heartily 
wish, instead, that he had stuck to his earlier 
vein as illustrated in ‘‘Bruvver Jim’s Baby.’’ 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.50 


ON THE FIRING LINE 
BY ANNA CHAPIN RAY AND HAMILTON BROCK 
FULLER 


O launch a story of the Boer war into 

current fiction at this late date requires 
confidence in the stanchness of the skiff, 
and two captains, like two cooks, are an- 
other danger. Miss Ray’s use of local 
color, however, has been a large factor in 
her reputation, and her indebtedness to Mr. 
Fuller’s knowledge of South Africa is shown 
in lifelike accuracy alone. The book is re- 
markably free from the seams and patches 
of most collaborated work, and both unity 
and vivacity are undeniable. Two young 
Canadians have volunteered to help the 
mother country in her hour of stress, and 
they, a Scotch officer and a couple of charm- 
ing African-bred girls illustrate the bigness 
of England’s world family. The volunteers 
serve under Roberts and Kitchener, fight 
De Wet, are covered with wounds and re- 
warded with love and the Victoria cross. 
The descriptions of bivouac, skirmish and 
ambush; of veldt, kopje and Cape Town; of 
the sable Kruger Bobs, ‘“‘who doesn’t show 
up well on a dark night and whose face 
vanishes behind the spreading limits of his 
smile’’; of Paddy, the brave little Irish cook, 
who uses an iron spoon in the excitement 
of combat; of the plucky horses, so dis- 
tinctly different, bring the realities of war 
closely home. The love-making and the 
conversations are up to Miss Ray’s estab- 
lished level, and her knack for epigram and 
happy characterization is more than usually 
in evidence. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE LIFE OF CERVANTES 
BY ALBERT F. CALVERT 
OLLOWING the tercentenary of the 
publication of ‘‘Don Quixote,” recently 
celebrated by literary men in London, Ma- 
drid and Paris, the appearance of a con- 
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densed popular life of its author is timely 
and welcome. Mr. Calvert knows Spain and 
its great soldier-satirist thoroughly and has 
given us a most excellent account of him 
and what Saint-Beuve has genially called 
“the book of humanity.” He proves, too, 
that Cervantes has more claims to fame than 
some of us are aware of. We forget—if we 
ever knew—that he was a daring fighter, a 
hero of dripping wounds, and the first to 
board the enemy’s galley in the desperate 
Battle of Lepanto; that he suffered the 
chains of captivity for long in Algiers, 
whence he repeatedly attempted to escape, 
and though invariably caught, wielded over 
the cruel viceroy a personal power that 
saved him from torture and death. Mr. Cal- 
vert reminds us of these things, showing us 
not only the author, but the man,—a char- 
acter of much nobility, generosity, and feel- 
ing, of infinite courage and patience. In 
addition to the biography there is a compila- 
tion of Cervantes proverbs, some of which, 
as “One swallow does not make a summer,” 
sound astonishingly modern. Altogether, 
the book whets one’s liking for the fantastic 
but gallant knight-errant, and one echoes 
Austin Dobson’s lines: 


Alas! poor Knight! Alas! poor soul possest! 
Yet would to-day, when courtesy grows 
chill 
And life’s fine loyalties are turned to jest, 
Some fire of thine might burn within us 
still! 
Ah, would but one might lay his lance in 
rest, 
And charge in earnest—were it but a mill! 


John Lane, New York 
Price $1.25 


MRS. ESSINGTON 
BY ESTHER AND LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


HE Aifficulty in catching up the values 

of ‘‘smart society’? and putting them 
agreeably into story form, is evidenced suf- 
ficiently by the rarity of the achievement; 
for success in the accomplishment is worth 
striving for, as it means always an amount 
of popularity. Effort in the direction of 
such achievement is frequent and failure al- 
most as frequent. When, therefore, the 
critic chances upon a commendable story of 
this sort, as in the case of “Mrs. Essington,” 
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it is a pleasure to proclaim its virtues to the 
public. A “whole bunch” of facilities is 
evidenced in this account of a house party 
at a country place on the California coast 
near San Francisco. The book is furnished 
throughout with a delightful taste,—taste 
in people, in surroundings, in the touch-and- 
go of the talk,—more than these, in a sen- 
timental situation of delicate and aristocrat- 
ic charm. While he journeys from page 
to page, the reader breathes that agreeable 
air of “high society” which prevails only 
where there is leisure and money, good 
clothes and pretty surroundings. If he be 
honest and has a natural, healthy taste for 
luxury, good company and for a love story, 
pretty and distinguished in character, he 
can not fail of diversion while he is in the 
society of “Mrs. Essington.” 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN 
BY E. P. POWELL 


THE author is an ex-clergyman who has 
won health and success from nine acres 
of land in New York state, and the present 
volume is a companion to his earlier book, 
“The Country Home.” The cultivation of 
fruit, large and small, tropical and non- 
tropical, appears a feasible project under 
these clear, practical and popular directions. 
If the charming illustrations fan the present 
fad for amateur gardening to fever ‘heat, 
as seems likely, the remedy is at hand, for 
the author makes every allowance for inex- 
perience and draws upon a rich fund of 
knowledge. The ground is thoroughly cov- 
ered, the cultural directions are minute, the 
historical development is interesting and 
the arrangement is excellent. The triple 
dedication to Charles Darwin, Charles 
Downing and Luther Burbank—to the first 
for breaking down the barriers between spe- 
cies, to the second for classifying American 
fruits, to the third for plant breeding and 
fruit creation—strikes the keynote of the in- 
telligent research of a book that is primarily 
meant “to assist those who are escaping 
from the confinement of city life to the 
freedom and luxuries of suburban homes.” 


McClure, Phillips and Company, New York 
Price $1.50, net 
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THE LITTLE GREEN DOOR 
BY MARY E. 8TONE BASSETT 


O condemn “The Little Green Door’’ 

makes one feel as if one had ruthlessly 
plucked a pale watery flower that had thrust 
its untimely head between the flaggings of 
a stone walk, and crushed it. The story is 
pretty in its pale, anemic way, but there are 
so many lustier blossoms to be gathered, and 
“old Time is still a-flying.”” Dropping met- 
aphor, we have here a romance of the days 
of King Louis XIII, of Louis himself and 
a little convent-bred maid whom he meets 
one night walking in his moonlit, yew- 
clipped garden. A small green door leads 
from the little maid’s home into this garden, 
which she does not know to be the king’s. 
There are too many flowers in the story and 
too much moon, too many sighs and tears 
and far too many “Gadzookses.” The ac- 
count of the little maid’s innocent love for 
the king, whom she does not know as other 
than his cousin, and of her retiring later, 
when the awakening comes, to the convent, 
like Louise de la Valliere, fails to sustain 
itself on the idyllic plane where it was evi 
dently the wish of the author to project it. 


The Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES 
BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Crs clever and occasionally brilliant 
in detail, if not in design, these stories 
of Gilbert K. Chesterton are classified easily 
as the product of the critical rather than the 
creative faculty. They have not a free, in- 
ventive stroke. They are whimsical and 
studied. Sometimes their intention to amuse 
is rather too apparent and elaborate. Con- 
ceived in the same spirit of Bohemianism 
that prompted Stevenson’s New Arabian 
Nights, the alacrity and spontaneity so char- 
acteristic of those wonderful tales turns 
up missing. It is impossible for the reader 
to put himself completely en rapport with 
Mr. Chesterton’s little game. All this is not 
to say that the fantastic and witty quality of 
these stories do not repay the reader. They 
do, but one must not, on that account, con- 
fuse the whole loaf with half a one. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.25 
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SHE IS AN ARTIST 
“Oh George, dear; do look at those clouds! Such nice feeling! So like Maxfield Parrish ! And the setting 


sun gives just the right spot of color. 


POSSESSION 
By William J. Lampton 


Oh, give me whatever I do not Possess, 
No matter whatever it be; 

So long as I haven’t it that is enough, 
I fancy, to satisfy me. 


No matter whatever | happen to have, 
T have it; and what I have not 
Seems all that is good of the good things of 
earth 
To lighten the lack of my lot. 


No covetous spirit incites the desire 
To have what I haven’t, I’m sure; 
Because when I have what I haven’t, I want 
What I haven’t, the same as before. 


So, give me whatever I do Not possess, 
No matter whatever it be; 
And yet— 
To have what I haven't js having, and that 
Destroys all the pleasure for me. 


T love this time of day. Isn’t it restful?” 


AN OLD SAW RESET 


When Mr. A. D. Hall, editor and playwright, 
uggling coterie of yo 


“The tableau you see before you, gentlemen” 
announced the discoverer of Busy ius, “is en- 
titled ‘All Work and No Play’ by A. D. Hall!” 


DIFFERENCES 


As is cauliflower to cabbage, so is repartee to | 
“back talle” 


High church and low church differ in several 
points, but in none more noticeably than that one 
has matins and the other carpets, 


thes 


Bindery. 
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